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^^         Lady  Anne  Granard  is  a  domestic  story  of  the  pre- 
^_      sent  day,  and  is  therefore  decidedly  different  to  those 
^V      captivating  romances  already  given  to  the  world  by 
L.  E.  L. ;  but  all  who  have  enjoyed  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  that  highly-gifted  lady,  will  immediately 
perceive  that  the  story  is  written  in  her  own  peculiar 
conversational  style.     It  combmes  a  playful  and  keenly 
satirical  vein,  with  a  good-humoured  willingness  to 
escape  from  her  own  perception  of  the  ridiculous  and 
the  blameable,  in  order  to  rest  on  those  recollections  of 
the  benevolence  she  loved,  the  virtue  she  venerated,  or 
the  poetic  sense  of  all  that  was  excellent  and  beautiful, 
with  which  her  spirit  was  so  essentially  imbued,  and 
to  which  her  thoughts  were  constantly  habituated.    It 
is  necessary,  however,  to  acquaint  the  reader  that  the 
plan  and  first  portion  of  the  work  only  are  the  pro- 
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are  the  last  literary  labours  of  that  deeply-lamented 
lady.  The  friend  who  has  seen  the  work  through  the 
press,  and  ventured  to  conclude  the  story,  so  prema- 
turely bereft  of  its  true  parent,  can  only  entreat  indul- 
gence for  her  humble  efiPorts,  which  she  believes  to  be 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  intentions  of  the  author. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


No  one  dies  but  some  one  is  glad  of  it. 

If  this  be  true  of  deaths  in  general,  it  was  very  par- 
ticularly true  in  that  of  Mr.  Glentworth.  Very  rich,  he 
died  without  a  will  or  a  regret.  He  left  behind  neither 
servant,  dog,  cat,  nor  even  a  customary  arm-chair,  to 
tnies  him.  He  had  always  lived  in  furnished  houses, 
and  kept  his  "  two  maids  and  a  man  "  on  board  wages; 
be  jobbed  his  carriage,  and  changed  his  tradespeople 
every  week. 

Still,  joy  and  sorrow  are  the  inseparable  companions 
of  death,  and  they  were  attendants  even  on  that  of 
Mr.  Glentworth.  His  property,  which  was  great,  went 
to  a  nephew,  who  had  never  received  from  him  the 
least  kindness,  and  who  would  not  have  inherited  a 
guinea,  or  an  acre,  if  his  relative  had  not  had  a 
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superstitious  dread  of  shortemng  bis  life  by  making 
a  will. 

Mr.  Glentworth  hated  his  nepbew,  both  with  the 
genera!  hatred  with  which  men  regard  their  heirs,  and 
also  with  an  individual  hatred.  The  good  and  the 
generous  action  of  which  we  feel  incapable  is  a  reproach 
when  done  by  another ;  and  the  old  man  could  not 
forgive  the  younger  one  for  being  better  than  liiraself. 
He  was  gone,  however;  and  the  one  whom  of  all 
others  he  disliked  came  in  for  the  accumulated  wealth 
of  years.  If  ever  heir  might  be  permitted  "  one  touch 
of  natural  joy,"  it  was  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Glentworth, 

So  much  for  the  rejoicing,  and  now  for  the  regret- 
ting. 

"  I  never  was  so  sorry  for  any  thing  as  for  Mr. 
Glenlworth's  death,"  said  Isabella  Granard,  endea- 
vouring to  screen  her  face  from  a  small,  sharp  rain,  to 
which  her  place  in  the  rumble  of  a  travelling  carriage 
lefl  her  quite  exposed. 

"  I  do  believe  that  he  died  on  purpose  to  plague  us," 
replied  Georgiana,  her  elder  sister  by  two  years. 

"The  ruling  passion  strong  in  death,"  said  the 
other,  laughing ;  "  for  Fanchette  tells  me  he  was  a 
torment  to  every  one  about  him.  Still,  dying  on  pur- 
pose to  plague  five  girls  of  whom  he  knew  nothing  was 
what  Lord  Penrhyn  would  call  a  very  strong  measure 
indeed." 

"  I  would  not  have  cared  if  he  had  lived  till  after 
Christmas,"  continued  Georgiana. 
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"  Mr.  Glentworth  is  much  obliged  to  you,"  was  her 
sister's  answer. 

"  I  was  wrong,"  cried  Georgiana,  her  kind  feelings 
instantly  reproaching  her  for  her  careless  mention  of 
the  dead.  "  But  you  must  allow  that  it  is  very  pro- 
voking, when  we  were  so  comfortable  at  Brighton,  to 
be  hurried  back  to  dull,  dreary  London." 

"  I  am  sure,"  replied  the  other,  "  that  I  am  as 
sorry  as  you  can  be.  I  wish  mamma  had  taken  the 
first  oSer,  and  let  our  house  for  a  year." 

"  But  mamma,"  said  Georgiana,  looking  a  little 
aghast,  "  would  not  spend  tlie  season  out  of  London 
for  the  world." 

"  WTiat  pleasure  she  can  find  in  it,"  was  the  reply, 
"  ia  a  mystery  to  me.  London  is  all  very  delightful 
for  rich  people,  but  those  who  are  as  poor  as  ourselves 
had  better  be  any  where  else." 

"  I  wish  we  lived  in  the  country,"  cried  Georgiana : 
"  if  we  had  but  a  cottage  and  a  pretty  garden,  how 
happy  we  should  be  I" 

"  loste-ad,"  exclaimed  Isabella,  "  of  spending  three 
parts  of  our  time  in  that  odious  back  parlour.  Child 
as  I  was  when  we  left  it,  I  can  recollect  the  dear  old 
shrubberies  of  Granard  Park." 

"  And  yet,  mamma,"  returned  the  otlier,  "  always 
talks  of  having  been  buried  alive  there." 

"  Mamma,"  was  the  answer,  "  calls  every  body 
buried  alive  who  lives  out  of  a  certain  class.  Our 
opposite  neighbours,  the  Palmers,  are  as  much  buried 
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alive  as  if  they  did  not  live  in  the  same  street  as  our- 
selves. Indeed,  by  her  account,  it  is  only  a  very  sniall 
portion  of  the  world  who  exist  at  all." 

"  I  wish  we  were  very  rich,"  exclaimed  Georgiana, 
with  a  deep  sigh, 

"  Well,  as  mamma  would  say,  you  must  marry  some 
one  very  rich — that  is  your  only  chance  of  riches." 

•*  But  rich  people  are  always  old  and  disagreeable," 
replied  Georgiana,  with  another  sigh. 

"  Mamma  would  say,"  interrupted  Isabella,  "  what 
nonsense  you  are  talking ;  very  rich  people  are  never 
disagreeable  —  that  is,  unless  they  have  made  their 
money  in  the  City,  and  then  it  does  require  a  great 
deal  to  make  them  even  tolerable." 

"  But  could  not  somebody  die,  and  leave  us  a  large 
fortune  ?"  exclaimed  tlie  other. 

"  Somebody  certainly  miglit :  but  I  do  not  see  much 
probability  that  any  body  will,"  said  her  sister. 

"At  all  events,  I  shall  be  very  glad  when  I  am 
out,"  continued  Georgiana.  "  Mamma  must  then 
allow  me  something  better  than  this  eternal  straw 
bonnet  and  green  veil." 

"  If  I  may  judge  by  my  sisters,  we  shall  have  worse 
miseries  to  bear,"  said  Isabella,  "than  only  an  old  straw 
bonnet  and  a  green  veil.  I  should  detest  every  new 
bonnet  that  liad  a  design  in  it  Why,  Louisa's  pretty 
violet  velvet  was  only  bought  because  mamma  said 
she  must  have  something  to  look  decent  in,  as  she  met 
Sir  Henry  Calthorpe  on  the  Parade  every  day." 
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And  poor  Mary,"  continued  Georgisma,  "  lost  her 
Bftemoon  drive  because  she  had  nothing  fit  to  be 

n  in." 
Poor  Mary,"  added  her  sister,  "  who  needs  the 
more  than  any  of  us.     But  mamma  has  long 
eioce  given  up  Mary's  case  as  hopeless." 

"  And  yet  she  is  but  just  three  and  twenty,"  said 
Georgiana.    "  But  she  is  always  so  pale  and  so  quiet." 

"So  heartbroken,  you  miglit  say,"  exclaimed  Isa- 
bella, in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling.  "  But  what  would 
mamma  say,  if  she  knew  tliat  Louisa  had  refused  Sir 
Henry?" 

"  Oh  !  I  hope  she  will  not  know  it,"  cried  Georgi- 
ana, looking  quite  agliast.  "  She  would  be  angry  with 
us  all  round,  and  I  do  nut  think  that  slie  would  ever 
speak  to  Louisa  again.  I  wonder,  though,  that  Lou* 
isa  should  refuse  him  !" 

"  So  do  not  I,"  answered  Isabella,  with  a  suppressed 
smile. 

At  this  moment  the  Brighton  coach  passed  rapidly 

^naong. 

^H  "  I  wish  I  were  in  that  coach,"  exclaimed  Georgiana, 
^Hvbo  shivered  with  the  cold  raio,  which  now  full  heavily. 
I  "  It  is  well  mamma  does  not  hear  you,"  cried  her 

f  sister,  laughing.  "  Lady  Anne  Granard's  daughter 
I  in  a  stage — and  there  by  her  own  wish  —  though  you 
are  her  favourite,  shu  would  disclaim  you  for  her  child 
— or,  no  ;  she  would  say  that  I  put  it  into  your  head. 
But  I  think  that  we  might  manage  this  old  cloak  bet- 
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ter — the  rain  beats  on  your  side ;  you  know  that  you 
are  not  half  such  a  good  contriver  as  I  am." 

And,  under  the  appearance  of  making  a  better  ar- 
rangement of  their  scanty  wrappings,  Isabella  contrived    ' 
to  give  her  sister  the  benefit  of  nearly  all  her  own. 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on  outside  the  car- 
riage, one  much  more  interrupted  was  kept  up  within. 
Muffled  in  furs  from  head  to  foot,  occupying  at  least 
half  the  carriage  with  herself  and  her  Blenheim,  who 
accompanied  every  movement  of  his  companion  with  a 
shrill  cross  bark,  Lady  Anne  Granard  had  at  least  not 
neglected  her  own  comfort.  Though  she  had  five 
daughters,  she  would  not  for  the  world  have  had  any 
thing  but  a  chariot ;  so  the  two  girls  were  left  to  ma- 
nage as  well  as  they  could,  having,  moreover,  to  take 
especial  care  not  to  disarrange  any  of  Lady  Anne's 
numerous  packages. 

Of  course,  she  could  only  travel  with  four  horses ; 
and,  to  patch  up  a  sort  of  union  between  sliow  and  eco- 
nomy, the  carriage  was  loaded  to  the  last  extremity. 
The  two  younger  girls  were  in  the  rumble,  the  French 
maid  and  page  on  the  coachbox,  and  Lady  Anne  and 
her  three  eldest  daughters  inside,  to  say  nothing  of  j 
imperials,  boxes,  parcels,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  I 
dog,  the  only  over- petted  and  over- fed  thing  in  his 
mistresses  possession. 

"  Never  were  any  girls  so  stupid  as  you  are,"  ex- 
claimed Lady  Anne,  when,  after  many  vain  attempts 
at  conversation,  her  daughters  had  sunk  into  silence. 
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'  Mary  never  has  any  thing  to  say  ;  and  I  think  you 
are  all  growing  like  her.  Do  take  care,  Louisa ;  if 
you  lean  back,  you  will  spoil  your  bonnet." 

Louisa  started  from  her  reverie,  colouring  a  little 
deeper  than  there  seemed  Einy  occasion  for,  and  said, 

'*  Lideed,  mamma,  1  should  be  very  sorry  to  spoil 
your  pretty  present." 

"  I  am  sure  it  has  been  quite  thrown  away,"  inter- 
rupted her  mother.  "  I  would  never  have  gone  to  the 
expense  of  such  a  bonnet,  had  I  not  thought  that  Sir 
Henry  Calthorpe  was  serious  in  his  attentions ;  but  it 
b  all  your  own  fault." 

"  Nay,  mamma,"  said  Helen,  timidly, "  Louisa  cou'd 
not  force  Sir  Hemy  to  make  her  an  offer." 

"  Force,  indeed  1  —  what  strange  words  you  use  !" 
interrupted  Lady  Anne ;  "  have  I  not  told  you  a  hun- 
dred times,  that  a  strong  expression  is  so  unladylike  ? 
I  dare  say  it  was  something  Louisa  said  that  frightened 
Sir  Henry  away — she  must  have  been  to  blame." 

And  again  her  ladyship  sank  back  in  the  carriage. 
Silence,  however,  again  became  wearisome,  and  she 
continued. 

"  I  expect  that  I  shall  have  you  all  on  my  hands,  like 
Mary,  who  never  will  go  off  now.  I  am  sure  she  need 
not  grow  so  thin  and  pale,  unless  she  liked  it."  The 
tears  came  into  poor  Mary's  eyes,  and  she  turned  aside 
to  the  window.  A  thick  mist  covered  the  fields,  but 
the  prospect  was  not  more  dreary  than  her  own — it  was 
obscure,  colourless — and  such  she  felt  was  her  future. 
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"  I  never  knew  any  tiling  so  provoking  as  it  was  of 
Mr.  Glentwortli  to  di«  ;  but  1  always  heard,"  continued 
her  ladyship,  "  that  he  was  a  very  low  person ;  and 
what  can  you  exjject  from  those  sort  of  people  ?  If  he 
had  had  any  consideration,  he  would  have  lived  till 
after  Christmas." 

Her  daughters  thought  that  the  matter  did  not  rest 
with  Mr.  Glentwortli  to  consider  about;  but  Lady  Anne 
Granard's  daughters  had  many  thoughts  that  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  keeping  to  themselves. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  in  London  just  now," 
continued  Lady  Anne.  "  If  we  could  have  staid  in 
Brighton,  I  think,  Louisa,  there  would  still  have  been 
a  chance  of  your  securing  Sir  Henry.  Yesterday  he 
showed  symptoms  of  returning."  Even  now  Louisa 
trembled  to  think  how  much  she  had  dreaded  that 
returning. 

"  Perhaps  you  may  meet  him,"  continued  her  mo- 
ther, "next  season.  But  even  if  you  do,  the  chances 
are  greatly  against  you.  The  first  impression,  which 
is  of  tlie  greatest  importance,  will  be  gone  off — very 
likely  he  may  be  taken  up  with  some  one  else."  Lou- 
isa secretly  wished  that  he  might. 

"  Besides,  in  Brighton  he  saw  you  every  day ;  in  Lon- 
don you  can  only  meet  now  and  then.  If  any  one  de- 
sirable comes  in  the  way,  the  chance  of  Sir  Henry  must 
not  be  allowed  to  interfere.  I  would  therefore  advise 
you,  Louisa,  not  to  think  much  about  him."  Louisa 
could  very  safely  promise  that  she  would  not. 
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"  You  must  remember,"  added  her  mother,  '*  that 
the  next  will  he  your  second  season.  You  did  not  come 
out  till  late^  that  you  might  not  interfere  with  Mary. 
Yet  there  she  is  still  on  my  hand:3,  and  looking  as  pale 
ai  a  ghost.  I  am  in  a  dreadful  fright  lest  you  should 
.  go  off',  as  she  did,  about  two  and  twenty  ;  and  what  I 
shall  do  with  you  then,  Heaven  knows !" 

Appalled  with  the  awful  prospect  of  two  daughters 
unmarried  at  past  two  and  twenty,  Lady  Anne  sank 
back  in  the  carriage,  as  much  overcome  as  she  cuuld 
be  by  any  emotion.  The  silence  was  broken  by  Helen's 
exclaiming — 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  of  our  return  to  London  for  one 
reason — we  shall  see  the  Palmers  again." 

"  What  you  can  all  see  to  like  in  those  odious  Pal- 
mers," cried  her  ladyship,  disdain  and  dignity  mingled 
in  her  attitude,  '*  I  cannot  conceive." 

*♦  Dearest  mamma,"  said  Helen,  "  only  think  how 
kind  Mrs.  Palmer  was  when  we  had  the  fever  P 

'*  Oh,  yes  ;  she  is  the  only  sort  of  person  for  a  nurse. 
She  always,"  cried  Lady  Anne,  with  a  sneer,  "  comes 
to  you  with  a  receipt  for  a  pudding  in  one  hand  to 
make  you  ill,  and  then  a  prescription  in  the  other  to 
cure  you." 

Helen,  whose  chief  ideas  of  comfort  and  kindness 
were  taken  from  the  Palmers,  said  nothing  :  as  wise  a 
plan  as  can  well  be  pursued  in  all  cases  of  domestic 
disagreement. 

The  faint  line  of  light  that  trembles  on  the  dusky 
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horizon  of  London  now  became  visible,  the  road  soon 
became  a  street,  the  wilderness  of  houses  closed  round 
them,  and  the  whole  party  sank  into  silence.  Lady 
Anne  was  too  cross  to  talk,  Mary  was  sad  with  that 
weight  which  was  perpetual  at  her  heart,  and  Helen 
was  quite  tired.  Louisa  was  secretly  the  best  satisfied 
of  the  party,  for  Louisa  was  in  love  ;  and,  though  the 
chances  of  seeing  liim  were  small,  yet  it  was  some- 
thing even  to  be  in  the  same  place  with  the  object  of 
her  affection. 

Tired,  cold,  and  hungry,  the  whole  party  arrived  in 
Welbeck  Street.  Lady  Anno  at  once  retired  to  her 
bedroom,  the  only  room  in  the  house  where  a  gciod  fire 
had  been  kept  up  all  day.  The  page  was  sent  for  some 
soup  to  a  confectioner's,  and,  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
made  ready,  some  grilled  chicken  was  carried  up  on  a 
tray.  She  had  a  glass  of  warm  sherry  and  water,  and, 
with  her  arm-chair,  and  a  large  shawl,  her  ladyship 
managed  to  be  tolerably  comfortable. 

The  girls,  in  the  mean'time,  were  crowding  in  the 
back  parlour  over  a  small,  smoky  grate,  where  they 
had  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  fire  to  bum  at  all, 
each  having  cast  a  wistful  glance  at  the  cheerful-look- 
ing  windows  of  their  opposite  neighbours. 

WTiile  they  are  waiting  for  their  small  allowance 
of  mutton  chops,  and  making  that  superfluous  exertion 
which,  in  common  parlance,  is  called  keeping  the  fire 
warm,  we  will  go  a  little  back  upon  our  story.  The 
giant  laid  down  one  of  the  first  principles  of  narrative 
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when  he  said,  "  Belier,  mon  ami,  commences  au  com' 
mencement." 

Lady  Anne  Granard  was  the  only  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Rotheles,  whose  house  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  the  west  of  England.  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther they  quite  went  the  lengths  of  the  Castillian 
genealogy  which  mentions  as  a  slight  episode,  '•  about 
this  time  the  world  was  created."  Certainly  the  house 
of  Rotheles  went  back  to  a  most  glorious  obscurity  of 
land-cliiefs  and  sea-kings,  the  noblest  mixture  of  rob- 
bers and  pirates  that  ever  entitled  descendants  to  be 
proud  of  their  origin. 

The  family  property  was  large,  but  so  heavily  mort- 
gaged, that  ready  money  reahsed  Wordsworth's  de- 
scription of  the  cuckoo ;  it  was 

"  a  fear,  a  bope ; 
Talked  of,  but  never  seen." 

From  her  childhood  Lady  Anne  had  been  impressed 
with  that  first  duty  of  a  portionless  beauty — the  ne- 
cessity of  making  a  good  match. 

Speculations  in  trade  are  not  confined  to  the  counter 
or  to  the  counting-house.  Lady  Anne's  fair  hair  and 
white  teeth  were  as  much  objects  of  barter  as  any  of 
the  shawls  or  ribbons  displayed  in  Bond  Street.  Tliey 
were  to  be  had  in  exchange  for  a  suit  of  diamonds  and 
an  opera-box. 

Mr.  Granard,  of  Granard  Park,  became  the  fortu- 
nate purchaser.  For  five  years  every  thing  went  on 
exceedingly  well,  excepting  that  every  year  a  daughter 
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made  its  appearance,  &  fact  which  astonished  no  one 
80  much  as  it  did  Lady  Anne  lierself,  for,  as  she  ad- 
mitted with  equal  surprise  and  candour,  "  it  was  so 
like  common  people  to  have  a  large  family."  More- 
over, it  was  a  son  they  wanted,  as  a  male  heir  was  ne- 
cessary before  any  settlement  could  be  made  of  the 
property. 

Mr.  Granard  (it  is  amazing  how  unreasonable  hus- 
bands are  I)  began  to  liint  that  they  were  living  beyond 
their  income.  Two  of  the  children  died,  an  affliction 
under  which  Lady  Anne  was  wonderfully  supported, 
particularly  as  her  spirits  under  such  circumstances 
required  a  little  change,  and  they  accordingly  passed 
a  few  months  at  Paris. 

Twelve  years  glided  by,  only  disturbed  by  remon- 
strances from  Mr.  Granard,  remonstrances  which,  as 
her  ladyship  observed,  always  came  after  lie  had  been 
seeing  his  steward  or  his  lawyer  —  for  her  part,  she 
hated  those  sort  of  people.  Two  more  daughters  were 
also  adde<l  to  their  stock  of  domestic  felicity,  and  the 
eldest,  a  pretty,  fair,  timid  girl,  had  become  the  con- 
stant companion  of  her  father's  solitary  walks,  who 
took  little  part  in  the  gaieties  which  filled  his  house. 

Mr.  Granard's  is  a  common  history.  He  was  a 
broken-spirited  man,  ruined  by  extravagance  he  liad 
not  resolution  to  check,  and  harassed  by  embarrass- 
ments he  bad  not  courage  to  face.  He  was  a  kind- 
hearted,  well-nioaning  man,  and  with  a  different  wife 
would  have  been  a  different  person.     He  had  married 
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Ladr  Anne  not  only  for  her  beauty,  but  for  her  quiet 
manner,  which  he  mistook  for  gentleness — like  many 
others,  he  found  out  his  mistake  when  too  late.  Shy, 
sen^tive,  and  indolent,  he  gave  way  on  every  point, 
because  it  was  less  trouble  to  yield  than  to  oppose. 
He  went  to  Liondon,  though  he  would  have  preferred 
remaining  in  the  country ;  he  gave  a  grand  f&te  of 
some  description  or  other  every  year,  though  he  hated 
the  noise  and  confusion  j  he  filled  his  house  with  com- 
pany, though  his  liabits  were  even  unsocial :  in  short, 
his  whole  life  was  one  succession  of  sacrifices,  but  they 
were  sacrifices  without  merit — they  were  the  sacrifices 
of  weakness,  not  of  strength.  Many  a  bitter  moment 
did  he  pass,  when,  after  watching  his  five  fairy  girls 
on  the  lawn,  he  would  turn  away,  and  think  that  his 
death  would  leave  them  beggars.  There  was  one  sad 
thought  perpetually  fretting  his  heart,  and  the  gay 
and  lovely  Lady  Anne  Granard  was  often  pitied  for 
being  united  to  a  man  so  gloomy  and  so  unsocial. 

Mr.  Granard  became  a  valetudinarian  ;  he  was  al- 
ways applying  to  some  physician  or  another,  perhaps 
a  little  to  their  bewilderment,  for  no  disease  was  ap- 
parent :  they  knew  not  that  the  improvident  father 
feared  to  die,  for  the  sake  of  five  destitute  orphans. 
In  the  mean  time  he  grew  thin  and  pale,  the  result,  it 
was  said,  of  over-attention.  "  Never,"  as  liis  wife 
observed,  "  did  any  body  take  such  care  of  liimself  as 
Mr.  Granard." 

But  there  was  that  within  which  mocked  all  cure, 
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and  Lady  Anne  was  in  the  midst  of  her  arrange- 
ments for  an  archery  meeting,  when  Mr.  Granard  was 
found  dead  in  his  library.  He  had  not  been  in  bed 
all  night,  having  been  looking  over  accounts ;  a  half 
sketclied  plan  of  retrenchment  was  found  near,  but 
that  night  his  life  was  required  of  him. 

Lady  Anne  could  not  repress  one  involuntary  ex- 
clamation of  "  what  an  inconvenient  time  Mr.  Gra- 
nard had  chosen  for  his  deatii !"  but  otherwise  she 
behaved  with  exemplary  propriety.  She  retired  to 
her  dressing-room,  which  was  duly  darkened,  and 
there  she  sat,  a  white  cambric  handkerchief  in  one 
hand,  and  a  bottle  of  salts  in  the  other. 

Most  of  Mr.  Granard's  children  were  too  young  to 
feel  his  loss,  but  Mary,  the  eldest,  grieved  for  him  with 
a  grief  beyond  her  years.  What  were  his  faults  to 
her?  she  only  knew  him  as  the  kind  father  with 
whom  she  read  and  walked,  and  from  whom  she  never 
heard  an  unkind  word.  In  after  years,  when  she 
heard  of  his  indolence  and  his  improvidence,  it  sounded 
to  her  like  sacrilege. 
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A  far  worse  shock  than  her  husband^s  death  awaited 
Lady  Anne.  It  was  tlie  arrival  of  the  next  heir  at 
Granard  Park,  and  tlie  information  that  her  husband 
had  died  totally  ruined,  while  a  poor  five  hundred  a 
year  was  all  that  remained  for  the  support  of  herself 
and  her  daughters. 

Lady  Anne  was  more  eloquent  than  she  had  ever 
before  been  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Granard's  impru- 
dence. "  What  did  people  mean  by  having  heirs-at- 
law?  Why  were  she  and  her  children  to  be  impove- 
rished for  a  stranger  ?" 

She  wrote  to  her  brother,  Lord  Rotheles,  expecting 
that  he  would  set  the  matter  right.  This,  however, 
was  out  of  his  power — still  he  did  something  for  her ; 
he  assured  her  of  an  allowance  of  five  hundred  a  year, 
mentioning  also  that  she  could  stay  at  Rotheles 
Castle  as  long  as  she  pleased. 

This  Lady  Anne  resolved  to  do  till  his  and  Lady 
Rotheles's  return.  After  that  it  would  be  impossible, 
for  his  lordship  had  married  the  woman  wiio  had  been 
divorced  on  his  account,  and,  whatever  Lady  Anne's 
other  faults  might  be,  she  was  rigidly  correct.    Too 
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cold  to  feel,  too  inanimate  to  flirt,  not  a  shadow  liad 
ever  passed  over  the  highly  polished  surface  of  Lady 
Anne's  propriety. 

The  death  of  Lord  Rotheles's  third  wife,  (he 
himself  been  divorced  by  his  second)  opened  a  transi- 
tory vision  of  splendour  before  the  eyes  of  Lady  Anne. 
Her  brother  would  of  course  return  from  Paris,  she 
could  preside  over  his  entertainments ;  and  how  ser- 
viceable they  might  be  made  to  what  was  now  the 
great  object  of  her  existence  —  having  her  daughters 
well  married  1 

"  Thank  God,"  she  would  sometimes  exclaim,  "  my 
girls  all  promise  to  be  pretty  !  1  can  conceive  no  mis- 
fortune in  life  so  great  as  having  a  plain  daughter  to 
introduce." 

All  Lady  Anne's  plans  about  her  brother's  house 
were,  however,  nipped  in  the  bud,  by  his  marrying 
again. 

Dr.  Johnson  says  that  a  second  marriage  is  the 
triumph  of  liope  over  experience  :  what  he  would  have 
said  of  a  third  and  a  fourth  I  know  not,  unless  he  set 
it  down  as  a  case  of  incurable  madness. 

The  fourth  Lady  Rotheles  was  a  very  different 
person  fmm  her  predecessors ;  she  was  as  little  like  the 
romantic  and  disappointed  second,  as  she  was  like  the 
impassioned  and  miserable  third.  It  was  a  surprise 
and  a  novelty  to  Lord  Rotheles  to  have  a  wife  without 
tears  or  reproaches — he  really  quite  missed  them. 
His  wife  and  sister  had  too  many  points  of  resem- 
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blance,  not  to  entertain  a  strong  and  mutual  dislike. 
Our  own  faults  are  those  we  are  the  first  to  detect, 
and  the  last  to  forgive,  in  others.  Lady  Rotheles  and 
Lady  Anne  were  two  worldly,  cold-hearted  women  ; 
but  Lady  Rotheles  was  the  stronger  minded.  They 
soon  came  into  direct  collision. 

The  autumn  after  Mary  bad  been  presented,  they 
w«re  asked  on  a  visit  to  Rotheles  Castle.  Tliis  invi- 
tation Lady  Anne  accepted  entirely  on  her  daughter's 
account. 

"  Mary's  style  of  beauty,"  as  she  justly  observed, 
"  is  the  very  sort  of  thing  to  tell  in  a  country  house ; 
she  looks  so  fresh,  and  yet  so  delicate  at  breakfast. 
London  does  not  du  for  her,  she  is  lost  in  a  crowd, 
and  one  week  of  late  hours  makes  her  not  fit  to  be 
seen." 

To  Rotheles  Castle  they  wentj  and  Lady  Anne 
saw  every  cause  to  congratulate  herself  on  her  judg- 
ment, when  she  also  saw  Lord  AUerton  paying  Mary 
the  most  devoted  attention.  Lord  AUerton  was  that 
modern  phcenix,  a  young  man,  without  a  single  objec- 
tion. For  the  daughter  he  was  young,  handsome, 
agreeable,  and  very  much  in  love ;  for  the  mother  he 
was  rich,  and  highly  connected.  There  was  appa- 
teotly  neither  fault  nor  obstacle,  and  Mary  yielded  to 
a  happiness  which  gave  a  deeper  light  to  her  soft  blue 
eyes,  and  a  richer  colour  to  her  delicate  cheek.  Even 
Lady  Anne  wondered  that  she  had  never  thought 
Mary  beautiful  before. 
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But,  as  the  old  ballad  says,  Bumming  up,  in  one 
verse,  the  whole  philosophy  of  human  existence — 

"  Every  fair  1ms  iU  black. 

Every  sweet  haa  ils  sour; 
So  found  the  laclye  Ctiristabelle 

In  an  unlimely  hour." 

But  Lady  Rothelea  had  been  forgotten,  in  the  whole 
business — a  fact  her  ladyship  was  not  likely  to  orerlook. 
To  be  sure,  it  was  no  concern  of  hers ;  she  had  never- 
theless resolved  to  make  it  one.  The  mere  satisfac- 
tion of  disappointing  Lady  Anne  would  have  been  quite 
sufHcient ;  but  she  had  also  another  motive ;  she  had 
decided  that  Lord  Allerton  should  marry  her  niece. 
To  most  others  Lord  Allerton 's  obvious  preference  for 
Mary  would  have  been  an  insuperable  obstacle ;  it 
only  served  to  stimulate  her  ladyship. 

Poor  Mary's  feelings,  or  poor  Mary's  happiness, 
were  as  little  considered  as  they  were  by  her  mother. 
With  both  ladies  love  was  not  a  sentiment,  but  i 
speculation.  Lady  Anne  wanted  her  daughter  prO' 
vided  for ;  Lady  Rotheles  wanted  her  niece. 

"  I  must  say,  my  dear  aunt,"  exclaimed  Henrietta 
Aubrey,  "  you  do  not  do  your  duty  by  me.  I  was  a 
thousand  times  more  useful  to  you,  when  the  posses- 
sion of  Lord  Rotheles  was  still  debatable  ground  in 
Paris.  Think  how  I  did  your  'spiriting  gently'  — 
above  all,  made  '  no  mistakings.' " 

"  I  explained  to  you  at  the  time,"  replied  Lady 
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Rotheles,  "  that  my  marriage  would  be  for  your  in- 
terest as  much  as  my  own." 

*♦  One  part  of  the  explanation,"  rejoined  Plenrietta, 
"  has,  at  all  events,  proved  true." 

"  Your  part  is  not  less  certain,"  answered  Lady 
Rotheles,  "  provided  you  follow  my  advice." 

So  saying,  she  closed  a  large  volume  bound  in  calf- 
skin, whose  accounts  she  had  been  diligently  studying, 
and,  sinking  back  in  her  arm-chair,  took  that  com- 
fortable position  which  people  are  apt  to  assume  when 
they  intend  giving  advice  at  considerable  length. 

There  are  a  great  many  theories  afloat  touching  the 
manner  in  which  the  character  of  an  individual  reveals 
itself.  Some  contend  that  it  sets  its  mark  on  the 
countenance ;  this  might  be  true,  for  Lady  Rotheles's 
face  was  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  inner  world. 
Her  features  good,  but  sharp ;  her  eyes  bright,  but 
too  small  —  the  forehead  high  and  narrow,  while  the 
lip  was  thin  and  compressed.  Others  again  contend 
that  the  handwriting  betrays  more  than  any  tiling 
else;  and  this  also  might  have  received  confirmation, 
for  her  ladyship's  handwriting  was  fine,  angular,  and 
not  very  legible.  But  'nothing  more  indicates  those 
tastes  and  habits  which  go  so  far  towards  both  making 
and  showing  the  character — as  a  person's  sitting-room, 
particularly  that  half  dressing-room,  half  boudoir, 
which  is  peculiarly  feminine  property. 

Lady  Rotheles  had  fitted  up  her  chamber  herself, 
and  a  large,  handsome- looking  room  it  was;   but  a 
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nice  examination  showed  that  the  colours  did  not  bar* 
mouize,  and  that  some  of  the  furniture  was  scarcely  in 
keeping  with  the  rest.  Her  ladyship  carried  her  love 
of  buying  bargains  to  its  utmost  extent;  and,  more- 
over, she  always  looked  forward.  She  preferred  that 
Lord  Rotheles's  liberality  should  take  a  purely  per- 
sonal direction.  Wliatever  decorations  might  be 
lavisjied  upon  her  dressing-room,  the  dowager  would 
have  to  leave  them  behind  herj  not  so  those  which 
filled  the  prodigality  of  red  morocco  cases  on  her 
toilette.  Often  did  she  think,  with  a  sigh,  that  the 
family  diamonds  were  only  hers  for  a  brief  and  bril- 
liant period  ;  still,  it  was  some  comfort  to  remember 
the  chains,  bracelets,  rings,  &c.,  that  would  remain 
"  mine  and  mine  only." 

There  were  neither  flowers,  engravings,  nor  music, 
scattered  about,  and  but  few  books.  These  volumes 
were  all  of  a  useful  character.  There  was  "  Cobbett's 
Cottage  Economy,"  divers  cookery  books,  with  the 
leaf  turned  down  at  receipts  for  maiking  cheap  soup 
for  the  poor ;  and  on  the  table  was  a  large  bale  of 
coarse  flannel,  and  some  common  dark  prints. 

There  was  always,  in  Lady  Rotheles's  mind,  a  con- 
test going  on  between  parsimony  and  power.  However, 
tliey  soon  came  to  an  arrangement.  With  what  was 
peculiarly  her  own,  the  countess  was  even  mean ;  with 
what  belonged  to  her  husband  she  was  just,  almost 
generous ;  she  was  respected  by  the  neighbourhood,  if 
not  beloved.    The  poor  are  very  unreasonable ;  a  kind 
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look  and  word  often  go  farther  in  winning  upon  their 
affection  than  even  a  piece  of  coarse  flannel,  or  a  rem- 
nant of  dark  print. 

Henrietta,  her  niece,  looked  much  prettier  than  she 
really  was  ;  she  had  good  dark  eyes,  to  which  a  mup- 
(;<on  of  roxtge,  put  on  with  such  skill  that  few  sus- 
pected it.  gave  all  possible  brightness.  Her  figure 
was  tall  and  slight,  and  she  dressed  to  perfection. 
Henrietta  had  not  spent  some  years  in  Paris  for  no- 
thing ;  she  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  how  much 
we  may  do  ourselves  for  our  personal  appearance.  If 
hmnan  beauty  be  a  flower,  as  all  poets  and  philoso- 
phers assert  that  it  is,  a  great  deal  may  be  done  for 
flowers  by  judicious  cultivation. 
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"  Indeed,  my  dear  aunt,  I  must  impress  upon  you 
how  completely  profitless  is  my  present  visit,"  said 
Miss  Aubrey  ;  "  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  house  with 
a  serious  thought." 

"  Tliink  for  a  moment,"  replied  the  Coimtess. 

"  Oh  !""  exclaimed  her  niece,  "  you  are  not  going  to 
recommend  General  Trevor,  who  has  a  constitution 
like  that  of  France,  which  requires  perpetual  patch- 
ing, and  who  would  expect  me  to  spend  half  the  year 
at  Cheltenham." 

"  General  Trevor,"  returned  her  ladyship,  gravely, 
*'  would  be  a  desperate  resource.  I  do  not  think  wo 
are  driven  to  such  yet.  But — not  to  waste  time— 
what  do  you  think  of  Lord  Allerton  ?" 

"  Think  ! "  ejaculated  Henrietta,  "  that  lie  has 
neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  any  one  but  Mary  Granard, 
I  do  not  think  that  be  would  know  me,  if  he  met  me 
out  of  the  house." 

"  You  will  come  the  more  freshly  upon  him  when 
be  does  observe  you,"  said  Lady  Rotheles. 

"  I  am  sure,"  replied  Miss  Aubrey,  looking  sullenly 
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dowD, "  Lord  Allerton  is  a  far  more  desperate  resource 
than  General  Trevor." 

"  If  you  have  any  fancy  for  the  General,  you  can 
try  him  first,"  retorted  the  Countess.  Henrietta's  sole 
reply  was  to  raise  her  hands  and  eyes  with  an  expres- 
non  of  dismay.  "  But  I  have,"  continued  Lady  Ro- 
thelee, "  quite  decided  that  you  shall  be  Lady  Allerton. 
I  could  not  endure  to  have  one  of  that  odious  Lady 
Anne's  daughters  for  my  nearest  neighbour.  I  was 
enraged  when  I  found  that  Rotlieles  bad  asked  them 
down.  But  never  was  there  a  man  so  ill  educated — 
his  tliree  firet  wives  have  completely  spoilt  him.  But 
be  is  beginning  a  new  and  more  rational  system — he 
DOW  finds  the  necessity  of  consulting  his  wife  a  little. 
However,  in  the  present  instance,  it  has  been  all  for 
the  best" 

*•  For  the  best !"  cried  Miss  Aubrey;  "  that  1  should 
find  the  ground  preoccupied !" 

*'  Yes,"  replied  her  aunt,  "  considering  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man.  It  will  be  far  easier  to  make  him  fall 
in  love  a  second  time  than  a  first.  It  was  worth  a 
great  deal  to  make  the  bare  idea  uf  his  being  married 
possible  and  familiar  to  him." 

"  Very  good,  had  it  been  with  myself,"  returned 
Henrietta. 

•'  Le  bon  terns  viendra"  said  the  Countess.  "  Lord 
Allerton  is  that  almost  impossibility  to  manage  —  a 
joung  roan  who  has  been  a  good  match  from  his  cra- 
dle.   He  looks  upon  himself  as  the  point  of  attack  to 
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every  mamma  and  dauglitcr  wlio  come  within  ear  or 
eyeshot.  His  love  for  Mary  Granard  has  taken  him 
quite  by  surprise,  and  he  is  still  reluctant  and  suspi- 
cious of  so  novel  a  feeling.  Once  let  his  attention  be 
drawn  to  Lady  Anne's  manoeuvres,  and  once  let  him 
suppose  that  Mary  is  a  party  to  them,  and  the  game 
is  in  our  own  hands." 

"  But  how,"  asked  Miss  Aubrey,  anxiously,  "  is 
this  to  be  eflFected  .>" 

"  1  have  already  settled  the  whole  plan,"  and  Lady 
Rutheles  proceeded  to  detail  her  ingenious  and  heart- 
less scheme. 

"  Poor  Mary !"  was  the  involuntary  exclamation  of 
her  rival.  Lady  Rotheles  looked  first  amazed,  and 
then  scornful. 

"  Pray,"  said  she,  "  keep  any  thing  like  sentiment 
for  Allerton.  I  am  not  the  least  afraid  that  you  will 
have  too  much.  But  one  thing  I  beg  to  observe — I 
shall  expect  active  co-operation  on  your  part.  You 
are  clever  enough  if  you  exert  yourself,  and  that  is 
what  people  usually  do  when  it  is  for  themselves." 

*'  But,"  continued  Henrietta,  "  though  Lord  Aller- 
ton's  affection  may  be  diverted  from  Mary  Granard, 
I  do  not  understand  why  it  should  turn  towards  me." 

"  Because,"  replied  her  aunt,  "  he  will  need  an  ob- 
ject, and  you  are  the  only  other  girl  in  the  house.  A 
young  man  in  love  passes  his  time  very  pleasantly — 
rouse  him  from  the  dream,  and,  for  a  while,  he  does 
not  know  what  to  do  with  himself.    He  wants  an 
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object;  and  you,  Henrietta,  are  just  at  hand  to  be 

tliat  object." 

"  '  Lnvinp  ROM  b)'  hap»; 

Some  ('upids  kill  wilh  arrow«,  soine  with  trap*;'" 

mult<>red  Miss  Aubrpy. 

.  "  Tlie  character  you  assume,"  continued  Lady  Ro- 
theles,  not  heeding  the  interruption,  '*  must  be  com- 
pletely in  opposition  to  tiiat  to  which  his  attention  is  at 
pre.«ent  directed.  Mary  is  tame,  meek,  spiritless — you 
must,  therefore,  be  lively,  quick,  and  piquante.  For- 
tunately, your  Parisian  tournure  will  save  your  viva- 
city from  vulgarity.  Though,  I  must  say,  not  one 
English  girl  in  a  thousand  is  to  be  trusted  out  of  the 
security  of  insipidity ;  but  you  are  French  enough  to 
be  animated  without  being  pert.  Moreover,  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  that  you  should  disguise  your  pre- 
ference for  Lord  Allerton." 

"  1  should  be  clever,"  thought  Henrietta,  "  to  dis- 
guise what  does  not  exist." 

But  all  that  she  deemed  it  necessary  to  express  of 
her  secret  tlioughts  was  her  sense  of  her  aunt's  kind- 
ness, and,  above  all,  of  her  aunt's  talents.  This  tri- 
bute was  graciously  received,  for  Lady  Rotheles  was  a 
Catherine  de  Medicis  on  a  small  scale.  She  delighted 
in  schemes  and  in  projects ;  she  governed  her  husband 
by  a  series  of  manceuvres,  whose  only  fault  was  their 
being  entirely  wasted  ;  as  a  simple  wish,  openly  ex* 
prpsKd,  would  have  answered  every  purpose.     She 
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delighted  both  in  her  own  affairs  and  those  of  her 
neighbours ;  and,  though  she  could  not,  like  the  royal 
intriguante,  sacrifice  the  lives  of  others,  she  scrupled 
not  at  the  chief  sacrifice  of  domestic  despotism — she 
sacrificed  their  feelings. 

Lady  Anne  Granard  was  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  by 
an  open  window  —  it  was  her  favourite  place,  for  it 
commanded  the  sweep  up  to  the  house,  and  she  saw 
ever}'  carriage  as  it  drove  round.  Unconscious  of  her 
near  vicinity.  Lord  Allerton  was  outside,  on  the  ter- 
race, employed  in  taking  a  view  of  a  particular  turn 
in  the  road,  which  Lady  Rotheles  had  pointed  out  as 
peculiarly  well  adapted  for  a  sketch.  He  was  looking 
one  way.  and  Lady  Anne  was  looking  the  opposite 
Moreover,  a  large  orange-tree  was  a  complete  screen 
between  them.  Still,  had  they  been  aware  of  each 
other's  presence,  they  might  have  carried  on  a  con- 
versation, which  would  have  been  mutually  agreeable ; 
for  Lady  Anne,  though  convinced  of  her  own  pleasant 
company,  was  always  ready  to  bestow  it  on  any  one 
rather  than  herself— it  was  her  only  act  of  disinterested 
kindness — the  only  thing  in  the  world  that  she  was 
ever  ready  to  give. 

Lord  Allerton  was  beginning  to  get  tired  of  draw- 
ing, witli  no  one  to  admire  the  freedom  of  his  outline 
and  the  beauty  of  his  tints ;  but,  though  fated  to  take 
an  important  part  in  I^dy  Anne's  conversation  that 
morning,  it  was  only  in  the  subordinate  character  of 
listener. 
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**  Do  jou  know  where  Miss  Granard  is  ? "  said 
Henrietta.  "  I  have  just  finislied  sorting  the  costumes 
in  my  dressing-room,  which  she  so  much  wished  to 
see." 

"  She  told  me,"  thought  Lord  Allerton,  «  that  her 
mother  wanted  her  particularly." 

"  Oh,  pray  do  not,"  said  Lady  Anne,  "  show  them 
to  her  this  morning.  Mary  is  walking  in  the  cypress 
grove.  Poor  dear  Mr.  Granard  gave  her  some  very 
bad  habits ;  and  I  find  that,  as  they  are  past  cure,  I 
must  give  way  to  them ;  fur,  quiet  as  she  seems,  Mary 
has  a  will  of  her  own." 

Now  the  bad  habits  to  which  Lady  Anne  alluded 
were  only  those  of  air  and  exercise ;  but,  not  slating 
what  tliey  might  be.  Lord  Allerton  had  full  opportu- 
nity  to  exercise  his  imagination  concerning  them. 

"  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  walk,"  said  Henrietta, 
"  so  will  wait  till  she  returns." 

"  She  is  to  walk  one  hour,"  replied  Lady  Anne ; 
"  it  is  for  the  sake  of  her  complexion.  It  is  necessary 
to  keep  it  up,  tliough  her's  is  just  the  sort  of  skin  on 
which  a  touch  of  rouge  would  never  be  suspected." 

"  Mis6  Granard  has  a  lovely  colour,"  continued 
Miss  Aubrey. 

"  Yes,"  replied  her  mother ;  "  and  that  is  the  reason 
wiiy  T  always  make  her  go  down  to  breakfast.  More- 
over, Lord  Allerton  is  an  early  riser,  and  of  course  he 
is  our  first  object." 

"  No  wonder,"  added  her  companion,  "  that  Lord 
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Allerton  should  admire  Miss  GranarJ,  beautiful  as 
she  is." 

"  It  is  very  fortunate,"  said  Lady  Anne,  "  for  it 
will  save  me  a  world  of  trouble.  Lord  Allerton  is 
quite  unobjectionable.  True,  the  peerage  is  modern ; 
but  Rotheles  told  me  that  there  is  not  a  mortgage  on 
the  estate." 

"  And  then,"  exclaimed  Henrietta,  "  Lord  Aller- 
ton is  so  handsome,  I  quite  understand  Miss  Gra- 
nard's  falling  in  love  with  him." 

'•  In  love  !"  cried  Lady  Anne,  with  every  possible 
expression  of  scorn  and  surprise  in  her  voice ;  "  I  beg 
that  you  will  put  no  such  nonsense  into  my  daughter's 
head ;  and,  I  must  say,  that  the  sooner  you  put  it  out 
of  your  own  the  better." 

"  To  love  a  man  like  Lord  Allerton,"  interrupted 
Miss  Aubrey,  "  does  not  seem  to  mo  nonsense ;  but, 
if  Mary  does  not  love  him,  what  does  she  marry  him 
for  ?•• 

"  Why,  what  does  a  girl  marry  for?"  cried  her 
ladyship.  "  Mary  marries  for  rank,  independence — 
and  because  she  well  knows  that  she  has  not  a  shilling 
in  the  world." 

"  I  would  not  marry  the  man  whom  I  did  not  love," 
ejaculated  Miss  Aubrey,  "  for  any  earthly  considera- 
tion." 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  be  silly  enough  to  say  this  to 
Mary ;  not  that  it  much  matters.  She  knows  that  she 
is  to  be  Lady  Allerton.     It  was  only  last  night,"  con- 
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tiuued  Lady  Anne,  "  that  we  were  talking  of  her 
wedding-dresses." 

"Are  they  to  be  very  splendid?"  asked  Henrietta. 

"  Oh  no,"  returned  her  companion ;  "  simple  and 
elegant.  Fortunately,  Mary's  style  suits  simplicity. 
I  cannot  afford  much  expense — when  she  is  Lady  Ai- 
lerton,  she  can  be  as  extravagant  as  she  pleases." 

A  short  pause  ensued  in  the  conversation,  which 
was  broken  by  Miss  Aubrey  saying,  "  I  was  so  much 
interested,  yesterday,  at  dinner,  with  Lord  AUerton's 
account  of  the  cottages  that  he  is  building  !  I  do  not 
wonder  that  a  man  of  his  wealth  should  prefer  living 
in  the  country,  where  he  may  do  so  much  good,  and 
be  so  beloved.  Then  the  country  in  England  is  beau- 
tiful." 

Lady  Anne  looked  at  the  speaker  with  equal  sur- 
prise and  scorn.  "  I  cannot,"  interrupted  her  lady- 
ship, "  be  too  thankful  that  Mary  has  none  of  your 
oonsensical  notions — doing  good,  and  the  beauties  of 
the  country  ! — what  moral  essay  have  you  been  reading 
this  morning  ?  But  Mary  knows  what  she  marries 
Lord  Allerton  for." 

**  And,"  asked  Henrietta,  "  what  does  she  marry 
Lord  AUerton  for?" 

"  She  marries  him,"  replied  Lady  Anne,  slowly, 
even  solemnly,  "  for  a  house  in  town,  an  opera-box, 
and  a  diamond  necklace.'* 

"  Three  most  unanswerable   reasons,"  exclaimed 

pnrietta,  in  the  most  scornful  tone  she  could  assume. 
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The  entrance  of  some  visitors  interrupted  the  conver- 
sation, and  tliey  left  the  window. 

Lord  Allerton  drew  a  deep  brcalli,  and  put  up  his 
sketch.  "  And  so,"  muttered  he,  "  the  sweet,  simple, 
and  quiet  Mary  marries  me  for  a  house  in  town,  an 
opera- box,  and  a  diamond  necklace,"  He  sauntered 
on  in  a  reverie,  dividud  between  the  remembrance  of 
Miss  Granard's  soft  blue  eyes,  and  Miss  Aubrey's 
sweet  and  soil  expression  of  feeling.  The  time  jiast 
away,  and,  as  he  returned  to  the  house,  he  was  met  by 
Lady  Rotheles. 

"  What,"  exclaimed  she,  "  loitering  about !  I  sup- 
pose I  must  not  ask  for  my  drawing."  Lord  Allerton 
said  something  about  the  fineness  of  the  morning  having 
tempted  him  to  walk. 

"  Well,"  replied  the  Countess,  "  there  is  a  fatality 
about  to-day  ;  nobody  does  what  they  intended  to  do. 
We  meant  to  have  driven  over  to  the  Priory  this  morn- 
ing, but  Lady  Anne  and  Mary  have  just  declared  off." 

'♦  Wliy  ?"  asked  his  lordship,  who  remembered  that 
the  Priory  had  been  the  chief  subject  of  his  and  Miss 
Granard's  conversation,  the  previous  evening.  He 
thought  that  his  description  of  the  beautiful  old  ruins 
had  interested  her  to  the  last  degree,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  view  they  commanded  of  his  own  hanging  woods. 

"The  Duke  ofEvandale,"  replied  Lady  Rotheles, 
"  has  just  sent  a  courier  to  announce  his  intention  of 
staying  here  to-night,  on  hi.s  way  to  the  North  ;  and 
Mary  Granard  having  walked  during  the  morning  for 
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ber  complexion,  will  now  stay  in  the  house  tiie  rest 
of  the  day  to  preserve  it.  A  rich  bachelor  duke  does 
not  come  in  the  way  often." 

"  But,"  exclaimed  Lord  Allerton,  •'  the  Duke  is 
upwards  of  sixty ;  and  a  man  whose  notorious  cha- 
racter..." 

"  My  dear  yoimg  friend,"  interrupted  Lady  Ro- 
tiieles,  laughing,  "  to  think  how  we  may  be  deceived 
by  appearances.  I  always  took  you  for  an  unusually 
shrewd  and  sensible  person.  Tliis  is  no  flattery,  for  I 
find  tiiat  I  was  quite  mistaken ;  for  who,  with  the  least 
observation,  but  must  know  that  age  and  character 
form  no  part  of  the  matrimonial  calculations  of  a 
girl  brought  up  as  Mary  Granard  has  been.  But  I 
we  my  gardener  waiting,  emd  must  let  you  escape 
without  further  inquiries  about  my  unfinished  sketch." 

She  turned  away,  and  Lord  Allerton  walked  rapidly 
towards  the  stables.  A  few  moments,  and  he  was 
galloping  rapidly  across  the  park,  exclaiming,  almost 
aloud,  in  the  energy  of  his  gratitude,"  Thank  Heaven, 
I  have  not  committed  myself  by  a  declaration  I" 
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The  dinner  at  the  Castle  was  even  gayer  than  usual. 
The  party  was  small,  but  so  much  the  better ;  the  cir- 
cle came  more  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
hostess,  and  no  one  could  be  more  agreeable  than  Lady 
Rotheles  when  she  chose. 

The  duke,  though  upwards  of  sixty,  was  an  agree- 
able man  of  the  world ;  and  Mary  Granard  was  too 
young  and  lovely  not  to  attract  a  professed  admirer  of 
beauty.  , 

Lord  Allerton  was  seated  next  Miss  Aubrey,  who 
gave  Lim  sweet  words  and  sweeter  looks.  Henrietta 
had  seen  much  of  society,  and  was  a  lively  and  pleasant 
talker ;  her  companion  wanted  to  be  amused,  and  was 
almost  surprised  to  find  conversation  su  easy.  He  was, 
more  than  he  would  himself  have  allowed,  under  the 
influence  of  pique,  and  this  gave  its  own  charm  to  what- 
ever W£is  the  most  opposed  to  Mary  Granard.  Once 
he  caught  sigiit,  as  the  gold  racing-cups  were  being 
moved,  of  Mary's  face  j  it  was  turned  towards  the  duke 
with  an  expression  of  interest,  and  a  smile  the  sweeter 
for  its  very  timidity. 

His  grace  piqued  himself  on  always  being  able  to 
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fkadnate  ;  and,  hillierto.  the  silence  uf  his  pretty  ccm- 
panion  had  b<>en  any  thing  but  flattering  to  his  vanity ; 
but,  in  one  of  his  many  attempts  at  conversation,  he 
chanced  to  mention  the  part  of  the  country  in  which 
Granard  Park  was  situated;  and  Mary  could  never 
resist  an  inquiry  about  the  dear  old  place.  Tlie  iluke 
immediately  remembered  much  more  than  he  had 
observed. 

At  that  moment  the  gold  cups  were  moved,  and  Lord 
Allerton  looked  towards  them.  Small  things  are  the 
hinges  on  which  great  events  turn  1  When  we  trace 
to  their  source  tlie  most  important  circumstances  of  our 
life,  in  what  trifles  have  they  originated  I — a  look,  a 
word,  are  the  ministers  of  fate. 

Pool  Mary  found  the  dinner  very  long,  but  the  even- 
ing was  yet  longer ;  the  duke  resumed  his  place  at  her 
side,  and  Lord  Allerton  took  his  by  Miss  Aubrey.  Hen- 
rietta was  looking  her  best,  and  was  in  brilliant  spirits, 
and  her  companion  was  surprised  to  find  how  much  he 
was  entertained. 

A  still  more  agreeable  surprise  awaited  him  ;  he  was 
passionately  fond  of  music,  and  he  found  that  Henri- 
etta sang.  Overdone  as  he  had  been  with  singing 
young  ladies,  it  apjMjarpd  to  him  a  most  astonishing 
fact,  that  he  could  have  lived  for  a  week  in  the  house 
with  a  girl  possessing  such  an  accomplishment,  who 
had  not  prwluced  it  for  his  especial  benefit. 

Henrietta  was  a  first-rate  musician,  and  it  was  ex- 
traordinary how  their  taste  coincided  ;  she  sang  all  his 
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favourite  songs — they  were  her  favourites  also.  He 
was  not  aware  how  carefully  Lady  Rotliples  had  noted 
his  preference,  and  that  Henrietta  had  the  list  by  ht»art. 
That  night  poor  Mary  sought  her  pillow  with  a  pale 
cheek  and  a  tearful  eye,  and  that  night  was  but  the 
herald  of  many  others.  His  caution  aroused,  though 
in  the  wrong  quarter ;  his  vanity  flattered,  and  his 
evenings  amusod,  Lord  Allerton  gave  in  to  the  snare 
with  a  readiness  beyond  even  tlieir  most  sanguine  Iiopes. 
A  few  day^s  neglect  made  Mary  shrink  from  even 
speaking  to  him — a  shyness  increased  by  lier  mother's 
reproaches. 

As  soon  as  the  duke  vanished,  and  gave  no  sign  of 
being  more  interested  in  Miss  Granard  tiian  in  the 
thousand  and  one  pretty  girls  that  were  daily  forced 
upon  his  notice.  Lady  Anne  referred  to  Lord  Allerton. 
To  her  great  surprise,  she  found  him  completely  en- 
grossed with  Miss  Aubrey,  who  immeJiat«ly  became 
with  her  "  that  odious  and  artful  girL"  Moreover,  she 
declared  it  was  all  Mary's  fault,  and  tortured  her  with 
perpetual  wonder  as  to  what  could  be  the  cause. 

Mary,  diffident  of  herself  to  the  last  degree,  couM 
only  set  it  down  to  Henrietta's  superior  charms ;  but 
hitter  within  her  was  the  wonder  at  such  change.  True, 
I<ord  Allerton  had  not  committed  himself  by  a  j)ositive 
declaration ;  but  how  often  had  he  conveyed,  by  a  look 
or  by  a  word,  that  she  was  beloved  !  Mary  had  been 
too  happy  to  lotik  forward  ;  for  tlie  first  time  since  her 
poor  father's  death,  she  had  felt  loved  and  valued.    It 
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'  so  sweet  to  be  cared  for — ^love  with  her  took  even 
'  a  tenderer  tone  from  gratitude. 

Mary's  was  the  very  nature  to  put  forth  all  its 
strength  and  beauty  under  the  fostering  influence  of 
uffection  —  she  was  a  delicate  flower  that  needed  sun- 
chine  to  unfold  its  briglitest  colours,  and  bring  forth  its 
sweetest  breath.  She  had  been  living  in  a  fairy  world, 
wLich  her  own  heart  supplied  with  poetry.  The  least 
selfish  of  human  beings,  the  advantages  of  a  union  with 
Lord  AUerton  had  never  crossed  her  mind,  unless  it 
were  to  tliink  of  how  delightful  it  would  be  to  have  her 
sisters  staying  with  her. 

But  all  this  hope  and  happiness  passed  away  like  a 
dreara.  With  no  fault  of  which  she  was  conscious,  no 
cause  which  she  could  even  imagine,  she  saw  his  atten- 
tions suddenly  transferred  to  another.  Mary  could 
only  remeuiber  all  she  had  ever  heard  of  inconstancy, 
and  repeat,  night  after  night,  the  same  exclamation, 
"  I  am  very  unhappy  —  oh  !  that  I  had  never  seen 
him!"  To  yield  sadly  and  submissively  seemed  all 
that  she  could  do. 

Her  rival,  Henrietta,  would  not  have  yielded  so  un- 
resistingly ;  but  Henrietta  was  artful,  decided,  and 
selfish.  It  is  a  strange  thing,  but  true  nevertheless, 
that  a  lover  is  most  easily  influenced  by  tlie  woman 
who  does  not  care  for  him.  She  is  disturbed  by  no 
fears  or  doubts  ;  fretted  by  no  jealousies,  she  is  ready 

flatter,  and  collected  enough  to  observe  when  and 
rhere  the  flattery  will  tell.     Having  no  feelings  of  her 
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owu  to  coiitrul,  she  is  better  able  to  note  his,  and  take 
her  course  accordingly, 

Henrietta  had  nothing  to  int<;rfere  with  keeping  a 
perpetual  watch  over  Lord  AUerton  j  she  had  neither 
timidity  nor  scruples ;  and  she  had  that  sort  of  ready 
talent  which  makes  a  capital  actress.  Nature  had 
meant  Henrietta  to  be  sometliing  belter  than  society 
had  made  her.  She  had  loved — loved  with  all  the  in- 
tenseness  of  an  impassioned  nature.  Had  that  attach- 
ment been  more  fortunate,  she  would  have  been  a  dif- 
ferent creature ;  but  her  sweetest  and  best  feelings  had 
been  excited  to  gratify  tiie  lowest  of  all  vanities,  and 
then  neglected  as  carelessly  as  tliey  had  been  called 
forth.  The  iron  had  entered  into  her  soul,  and  left  its 
own  harshness  behind.  She  looked  upon  marriage  in 
tljst  light  which  it  is  as  fatal  to  a  woman's  deliiacy  as 
to  hur  happiness  to  consider  it — merely  as  an  esta- 
blishment. 

Mary's  soil  eyes,  filled  with  unbidden  tears,  more 
than  once  excited  a  feeling  as  like  remorse  as  she  was 
now  cajiable  of  experiencing  ;  but  it  was  deadened,  if 
not  dissipated,  by  the  idea  cf  being  mistress  of  AUer- 
ton Park  on  one  hand,  and  being  left  still  dependant 
on  her  worldly  aunt,  who  would  visit  upon  her  thoH 
failure  of  their  scheme.  ^M 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  Lord  Rothelos  to  hia 
wife,  as  she  came  inUj  the  library  with  some  letters  to 
be  franked,  "  that  Allerton  has  been  trifling 
Mary." 
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••  1  tliink,"  interrupted  the  countess,  "  that  he  is 
something  of  a  flirt ;  but  if  he  is  trifling  with  any  body, 
it  is  witli  Henrietta." 

"  \\"by  l"  exclaimed  RotheleB,  •'  Lady  Anne  told 
inie— •' 

"Spare  me,"  cried  his  wife, "  the  repetition  of  Lady 
Anne's  sayings.  The  fact  is,  her  speculation  on  the 
duke  having  failed,  Lorl  Allerton  comes  in  as  next 
desirable,  and  fancies  that  if  you  tell  him  to  marry  Miss 
Granard,  he  must  of  course  do  it.  You  are  master  of 
the  house,  and  can  order  a  husband  as  easily  as  a  dinner 
I  or  a  drive.  You  will  only  make  yourself  ridiculous  by 
^■.nterfering. ' ' 

^"  "  I  believe,  ray  dear,  that  you  are  right,"  said  his 
lordship,  who  was  rapidly  acquiring  the  laudable  habit 
of  taking  his  wife's  view  of  any  given  subject  for 
granted ;  at  all  events,  it.  was  a  process  that  saved  him- 
self a  world  of  trouble. 

"  There  is  nothing,"  continued  Lady  Rotheles,  "  for 
which  I  have  so  great  a  contempt  as  for  this  sort  of 
matrimonial  manoeuvring.  Let  things  take  their  own 
course.  But  you  know  how  much  I  dislike  interfering 
in  any  concerns  that  are  not  my  own." 

PLord  Rotheles  did  not  feel  quite  convinced  by  this 
last  assertion.  The  countess  left  the  librarj-,  but 
slopped  for  a  moment's  consideration  as  she  passed 
through  the  hall.  *'  Delays  are  dangerous,"  thought 
she ;  "  Lord  .Allerton  must  make  his  offer  now  or  never } 
and  unless  it  be  done  in  a  hurry,  it  will  never  be  done.* 
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She  then  took  her  way  to  the  music-room,  where,  as 
slie  surmised,  she  found  Henrietta  at  the  piano,  and 
Lord  AUerton  leaning  over  her. 

"  Henrietta,"  exclaimed  she,  "  do  go  into  my  room, 
and  bring  me  down  the  little  red  book  ;  you  are  the 
only  one  I  can  trust  aniong  my  papers,  and  I  am  too 
tired  to  go  up  stairs."  Away  went  her  obedient 
niece ;  and  Lord  Allerton,  a  little  annoyed  at  the  duet 
being  interrupted,  stood  turning  over  some  loose  mu- 
sic. "  It  is  very  provoking,"  said  the  countess,  laugh- 
ing, "  that  Rotheles  is  more  often  right  than  I  am. 
He  is  much  more  quick-sighted  in  affairs  of  the  lieart. 
1  will  not  tell  you  all  the  handsome  things  that  he  has 
been  saying  about  you.  Still,  Lord  Allerton,  you  have 
kept  me  a  little  too  mucti  in  the  dark,  fur  Henrietta  is 
to  me  as  if  she  were  a  child  of  my  own."  Before  her 
marriage.  Lady  Rotheles  would  have  said,  "  like  a 
sister." 

At  this  moment  Henrietta  returned ;  her  aunt  im- 
mediately lei\  the  room,  saying,  with  a  meaning  smile> 
as  she  closed  the  door,  "  I  see  very  well  that  I  am  de 
trop ;  but,  Henrietta,  you  are  a  sad  undutiful  girl  to 
let  your  aunt  be  the  last  to  find  out  what  every  one 
else  in  the  house  knows." 

The  result  of  Lady  Rotheles's  system  of  non-inter- 
ference showed  itself  the  following  day,  when  she  came 
into  the  drawing-room,  where  Lady  Anne  was  placed 
at  her  favourite  window,  and  Mary  seated  at  an  em- 
broidery frame,  pale,  silent,  and  pursuing  her  work 
triih  a  sort  of  sad,  mechanical  industry. 
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"  Do  you  know,"  said  Lady  Rotheles,  veiling  her 
triumph  under  an  appearance  of  affectionate  interest, 
"  that  we  shall  soon  have  a  wedding  he. i?  I  really 
am  quite  foolish  about  it,  for  I  am  truly  fond  of  Hen- 
rietta. Lord  Allerton  is  most  fortunate  in  having  se- 
cured her  affection." 

"  Miss  Aubrey  !  impossible  1 "  cried  Lady  Anne ; 
but  she  had  no  time  to  say  more,  for  Mary  had  sunk 
insensible  beside  the  embroidery  frame. 

"  How  lucky,"  said  Lady  Botheles,  afterwards,  to 
her  niece,  "  that  Allerton  was  not  by  to  witness  such 
a  well-arranged  piece  of  sensibility  I  " 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The  drawing-rooms  of  the  liouse  in  XA'elbeck  Street 
were  light  and  pretty  looking  ;  true,  there  was  not 
much    furniture,  neither  was  it  of  a  costly  descrij 
tion ;  but  the  colours  were  dieerful,  with  a  prepon- 
derance of  pink,  and  a  thousand  feminine  trifles  gave4 
their  own  grace   and  gaiety.     The   ottomans  werej 
embroidered,    the    screens  exquisitely  painted,   the! 
flower-stand  carefully  tended ;  while  toys,  the  result^ 
of  ingenuity  and  industry,  were  scattered   prodigally] 
round.     No  curtains  were  lined  with  a  more  judicious 
couleur  de  rose,  and  the  general  effect  left  no  room  for 
minute  criticism,  which  was  moreover  disarmed  by  i 
three  or  four  very  pretty  faces.     No  one  ever  spoke  | 
of  them  but  as  "  light,  elegant  rooms." 

The  next  floor  had  also  cheerfulness  and  comfort ; 
it  had  many  relics  of  Granard  Park:  there  was  the' I 
large  arm-chair,  the  sofa,  and  the  glass  h  la  Psyche. 
Lady  Anne  indulged  in  very  late  hours.  Mr.  Gra- 
nard had  noted  it  in  one  of  his  pocket-books  as  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  his  wifo  had  breakfasted  with 
him  three  times  in  his  life. 

The  back  bedroom  was  occupied  by   her  French 
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lad;'s-maid,  whose  ofEce  was  certainly  no  sinecure, 
for  Lady  Anne  required  to  be  waited  on  in  every  pos- 
sible manner.  Moreover,  though  still  a  remarkably 
handsome  woman,  the  Lady  Anne  Granard,  the  mo- 
tlier  of  five  grown-up  daughters,  was  not  the  Lady 
Anne  Granard  of  five  and  twenty.  It  was  not  so 
easy  to  suit  every  shade  of  ribbon  to  her  complexion ; 
the  cap,  with  its  softening  shadow  of  blonde  was  re- 
quisite, and  needed  also  some  judicious  management. 

Of  all  toilettes,  that  of  autumnal  beauty  is  the  most 
difficult  to  superintend.  The  maid  lacks  credit,  the 
mistress  satisfaction  ;  and  even  flattery  loses  its  charm 
with  the  too  sincere  looking-glass  staring  you  full  in 
the  face.  Still  this  said  toilette  and  its  preparations 
occupied  great  part  of  the  day,  though  now  it  was 
rather  a  habit  than  a  pleasure.  Unless  on  grand  oc- 
casions, where  some  especial  object  was  in  view,  Fan- 
chette  did  not  wait  on  the  young  ladies  ;  and  Louisa, 
for  Mary  was  every  day  more  and  more  put  aside, 
knew  very  well  that  it  was  never  without  good  and 
sufficient  reason,  if,  while  she  was  dressing,  a  rap  was 
heard  at  tiie  door,  and  Fanchette  came  in  always  with 
the  same  message  :  "  Mademoiselle,  not  but  the  taste 
of  mademoiselle  was  si  parfaite,  but  Lady  Anne  had 
sent  her  to  do  her  young  lady's  hair." 

The  three  attics  were  occupied  by  the  girls;  Mary, 
in  right  of  her  seniority,  had  the  small  third  room  to 
herself.  Though  fondly  attached  to  her  sisters,  the 
first  on  every  occasion  to  give  up  to  them,  yet  there 
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was  less  of  cuinpaiiionsliip  between  her  and  the  others. 
Their  hght  ho{)es  and  fears  were  in  common ;  they 
could  talk  of  the  past,  she  could  not  bear  to  speak  ol 
it.  To  Mary  it  was  a  relief  to  be  alone ;  Louisa  and 
Isabella  occupied  the  front,  Helen  and  Georgiana  the 
back  attic. 

One  description  may  servo  for  all  three  rooms ; 
tljey  were  whitewashed,  uncurtained,  uncarpeted,  and 
crowded  with  boxed.  The  only  furniture  were  the 
small  beds  —  one  obliged  to  be  put  directly  across 
the  fireplace — a  deal  table  and  washing-stand,  and 
two  rush-bottoiued  chairs.  At  the  back  they  looked 
out  upon  the  mews ;  in  front  liad  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  roofs  of  the  opposite  houses  over  the  parapet.  It 
was  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  cold  or  com- 
fortless, while  it  was  a  task  of  no  small  dexterity  to 
thread  your  way  through  the  labyruith  of  trunks, 
bandboxes,  &c. ;  for  it  had  of  late  years  become  a 
maxim  with  Lady  Anne  that  nothing  ought  to  be 
tlirown  or  given  away  :  what  the  elder  sisters  left  off 
might  turn  to  account  for  tlie  younger  ones,  and,  as 
she  justly  observed, "  till  a  girl  came  out,  it  was  of  no 
consequence  what  she  wore."  Good  looks,  or  good 
doUies,  were  sheer  extravagance  till  they  had  been 
presented. 

The  dining-room  was  very  narrow  j  it  had  been 
sacrificed  to  the  hall,  which  was  wide  and  airy.  A 
handsome  hall  gives  at  once  a  handsome  appearance 
to  a  bouse,  and  Lady  Anne  asked  no  one  to  dixmer. 
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The  back  parlour  had  been  tlie  schoolroom,  and  cer- 
tamlj  never  was  tiiere  a  more  disconsolatta  apartment ; 
every  thing  in  it  was  common,  every  thing  in  it  was  old. 
The  table  was  usually  loaded  with  work,  and  work  of 
the  most  ordinary  and  useful  description ;  the  walls 
were  covered  with  paper,  wiiose  original  colour  and  pat- 
tern had  long  since  merged  in  a  dingy  brown  ;  over 
this  were  imng  up  some  unframed  drawings,  and  some 
shelves  on  which  were  ranged  all  tlie  old  school  books, 
grammars,  Pinnock's  catechisms,  and  one  or  two 
French  novels  that  had  belonged  to  a  former  go- 
veroeas.  Curtains  were  considered  a  superfluity,  and 
1 «  form,  with  some  common  chairs,  completed  the  fur- 
iaiture. 

The  remainder  of  Lady  Anne's  establisliment  con- 
lasted  of  a  servant  of  all  work,  and  a  nondescript  boy, 
called  a  page.  Cooking  there  was  as  little  as  possible; 
and,  the  young  ladies  dressing  each  other,  the  unfor- 
tunate kitchen-maid  contrived  to  get  through  the 
week ;  but,  as  she  often  observed  on  a  Sunday  to  any 
dropping-in  friend,  she  would  not  have  stayed  an  hour 
but  for  her  young  mistresses. 

In  short,  the  whole  of  Lady  Anne's  houseliold  was 
Ithe  type  of  a  system — it  was  false  from  beginning  to 
end.  It  aimed  at  a  po.sition  in  society  she  lacked  the 
means  of  retaining;  comfort  was  sacrificed  to  show  ; 
and  all  tlie  better  and  more  natural  emotions  merged 
I  in  vain  speculations  of  aggrandisement.  In  nothing 
were  Uie  feelings  of  others  consulted ;  but  their  opi- 
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nious  were  of  paramount  importance.     The  world  was 
looked  upon  as  a  particular  set,  out  of  whose  pcde 
there  was  neither   interest  nor  refinement ;  the  rest  ^M 
were  just  common  people,  whom  nobody  knows.    Lady  ^^ 
Anne  would  have  been  in  desjiair  if  the  Misses  Gra-       i 
nard  had  not  been  allowed  at  any  party  to  be  among 
the  most  elegant  girls  in  the  room,  but  she  cared  as 
little  for  their  affection  as  for  their  comfort. 

But  her  house,  with  its  poverty  and  its  pretence 
her  daughters,  with  their  accomplisliments  and  priva- 
tions— presented  a  picture,  a  common  one,  of  to-day. 
There  is  a  mania  in  every  class  to  be  mistaken  for 
what  it  18  nou     Many  things  innocent,   nay,  even 
graceful  in  themselves,  become  injurious  and  awkward  j^H 
by  unseasonable  imitation.    W'e  follow,  we  copy  ;  first  " 
comfort  goes,  and  then  respectability.     A  false  seem- 
ing is  mistaken  for  refinement,  and  half  life  is  thrown  i 
away  in  worthless  sacrifices  to  a  set  of  hollow  idol) 
called  appearances. 

The  girls  were  crowded  ruuud  the  fireplace,  silent^ 
Bud  shivering,  when  the  page  made  his  appearance. 
'*  If  you  please,  miss,"  said  he,  addressing  any  one 
whose  eye  he  might  first  hapj)en  to  catch,  "  Mrs.  Pal- 
mer has  sent  over  her  servant  to  ask  if  the  young  la- 
dies could  come  and  drink  tea  with  her.  She  is  quite 
alone,  and  it  would  be  a  real  charity."  The  eyes  of 
the  little  circle  brigliU'ned. 

"  How  kind  T  cried  Isabella. 

"  I  wonder  if  mamma  will  let  us  go,"  said  Ht 
timidly. 
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"  I  will  run  upstairs  and  ask  her,"  cried  Georgiana. 
"  I  manage  lier  better  than  any  of  you." 

"  What  do  you  want,  child  ?"  asked  Lady  Anne, 
pettishly,  who  was  listening  to  the  news  that  her 
French  maid  had  already  collected  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

"  Oh,  manama,"  replied  Georgiana,  "  we  are  all 
getting  chilblains  with  sitting  in  that  cold  parlour, 
and—" 

"  Why  do  you  not  wear  your  gloves  ?"  interrupted 
Lady  Anne.  "  I  shall  disown  you  for  my  child  if  you 
have  red  hands." 

"  No,  no,  mamma ;  you  know  ihat  we  ali  take  after 
you,  and  never  were  there  such  pretty  little  white 
hands  in  the  world.  But,  mamma,  I  came  to  tell  you 
that  Mrs.  Palmer  has  sent  to  ask  us  to  tea ;  do  let 
us  go." 

"  I  wonder  how  you  can  bear  that  odious  woman's 
manners,"  returned  her  mother  ;  "  I  expect  that  you 
will  all  grow  like  her  in  time.  But  it  is  of  no  use  my 
saying  anything  ;  you  will  go  if  you  cliuse." 

"  Oh,  tliank  you,  mamma,"  cried  Georgiana,  not 
chusing  to  hear  any  more,  and  down  stairs  she  ran  to 
communicate  the  permission. 

"  I  knew  she  would  let  us  go,"  cried  Georgiana, 
"  when  I  praise<l  her  little  white  hands." 

"  Ob,  Georgiana,"  cried  Helen,  colouring,  •'  how 
can  you  flatter  mamma  as  you  do  !  It  is  very  wrong." 

Poor  Georgiana  stood  silent  and  abashed.     When 
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her  sister  took  lier  hand,  and  said,  "  But  we  know 
very  well  that  you  did  it  to  let  us  go  —  do  not  be 
angry"  —  all  unkindly  feeling  dissolved  at  the  first 
word,  and  the  two  girls  kissed  each  other  with  an 
affection,  perhaps  the  more  tender  for  such  slight  dif- 
ference. 

"  We  must  not,"  said  Isabella,  "  keep  Mrs.  Palmer 
waiting  tea  for  us." 

Tlie  little  party  look  the  hint,  and  all  prepared  with 
shawl  and  bonnet,  excepting  Mary  and  Louisa,  both 
of  whom  pleadfd  fatigue.  Both  wished  to  be  silent, 
though  from  different  causes.  Every  day  Mary  felt 
more  and  more  disinclined  to  exertion,  and  Louisa 
had  a  heart  filled  with  those  sweet  fancies,  over  which 
we  delight  to  muse  alone.  She  was  expecting  just  a 
few  lines  of  welcome  —  one  of  those  letters  which  we 
are  fain  to  read  hy  ourselves,  an<l  whose  charm  be- 
longs to  the  loveliest  dream  that  haunts  even  youth. 

Helen,  Georgiana,  and  Isabella,  soon  crossed  the 
street,  ran  up  stairs,  without  waiting  to  be  announced, 
and  found  themselves  in  Mrs.  Palmer's  drawing  room. 
It  was  a  complete  contrast  to  the  back  parlour  they 
had  just  left.  The  fire  blazed,  and  the  red  curtains 
excluded  every  breath  of  the  damp  night  air.  Sofa 
and  chairs  were  drawn  towards  the  fireside,  and  Mrs. 
Palmer  was  already  seated  at  a  tea-table  loaded  with 
cake?,  toast,  and  preserves.  Tlie  kettle  was  singing 
on  the  side,  and  a  thin  white  column  of  smoke  an- 
nounced, that  desideratum  of  tea-makers,  that  the 
water  boiled  at  a  gallop. 
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The  kin«l  old  lady  rose  with  a  little  of  assumption 
of  dignity,  wliich  lasted  till  each  of  tlie  blooming 
girU  came  up  in  her  turn  to  be  kissed.  The  eldest 
duly  kiseed  first. 

"How  well  you  are  all  looking!"  exclaimed  she; 
"  nothing  like  the  country  for  girls,  as  I  always  used 
to  ray  at  Claver  House.  Come,  take' your  places. 
Helen,  you  shall  pour  out  the  coffee.  Georgiana, 
give  me  the  water,  and  Isabella,  you  can  hand  the 
muffins.  I  always  make  young  people  useful."  All 
gladly  drew  round  the  table,  and  Mrs.  Palmer's  ex- 
hortation of  "  Poor  dears,  do  enjoy  yourselves,"  was 
fulfilled,  even  to  her  own  satisfaction. 

"  Palm,"  said  she,  "  is  gone  to  dine  at  his  club, 
they  meet  once  a  month,  and  he  never  misses.  They 
say  clubs  make  men  very  unsociable,  but  I  don't  think 
so.  I  am  sure  Palm  always  comes  home  in  the  best 
of  humours,  and  the  next  day  he  has  lots  of  news. 
Bkn  me,  be  brought  home  from  the  last  dinner  two 
marriages,  four  christenings,  and  one  death,  no,  not 
quite,  for  old  Mr.  Clumber  did  not  die,  his  life  was 
only  despaired  of." 

"  I  wiali  it  had  been  Mr.  Glentworth,"  said  Geor- 
giana. 

"  Well,"  cried  Mrs.  Palmer,  "  I  cannot  be  sorry 
at  having  you  all  back  again.     But  what  news  from 
Brighton  ?  any  of  you  going  to  be  married  ?  any  of 
u  lost  your  hearts  ?  though  I  do  not  know  whether 
is  quite  right  to  talk  to  girls  about  their  hearts. 
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However,  as  we  are  quite  by  ourselves,  you  may  as 
well  tell  ine  what  conquests  you  have  made." 

"  Oh,  we  are  not  out  yet,"  replied  Georgiana, 
"  but  Louisa  liad  a  new  bonnet,  in  which  she  made 
such  a  conquest !  Mamma  would  go  mad  if  she  knew 
all  about  it." 

"  Who  was  the  gentleman  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Palmer,  a 
little  anxiously. 

"  Oh,  Louisa  refused  him  at  once,"  returned  Isa- 
bella, who  caught  the  look. 

"Such  a  handsome  young  man  !"  cried  Georgiana, 
who  replied  only  to  the  words,  "  Sir  Henry  Calthorpe, 
with  plenty  of  money." 

"  And  why,"  asked  the  old  lady,  "  would  not 
Louisa  have  him?" 

"  She  did  not  like  him,"  replied  Helen. 

"Young  ladies,"  returned  Mrs.  Palmer,  with  a 
touch  of  her  former  dignified  autliority,  "  should  not 
permit  themselves  to  take  fancied  likings  and  dis- 
li  kings." 

"  Louisa,"  said  Helen, timidly,  yet  eagerly,  "never 
could  have  liked  any  one  so  vain,  so  iminteresting  as 
Sir  Henry,  who  made  his  offer,  expecting  her  to  be 
divided  between  surprise  and  gratitude." 

"  He  was  one  of  those  men,"  said  Isabella,  "  who 
have  no  separate  existence  from  their  tailor,  unless, 
indeed,  a  portion  be  claimed  by  the  glover  and  boot- 
maker. I  should  as  soon  think  of  marrying  a  suit  of 
clothes." 
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"I  wonder  what,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Palmer,  good- 
humouredly,  "  you  young  ladies  would  choose,  if  left 
to  yourselves^" 

■'  I  can  tell  you,"  answered  Isabella  ;  "  a  lover  for 
Helen  must  be  a  pale,  pensive,  dark  young  man.  He 
must  be  given  to  fits  of  abstraction,  and  have  some- 
thing mysterious  about  him.  Had  we  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  Peninsula  war,  her  heart  could  not  have 
rtood  a  week's  siege  from  a  young  officer  who  wore  his 
arm  in  a  sling.  As  to  how  tliey  were  to  have  existed 
afterwards,  they  would,  at  least  Helen  would,  never 
have  thought  it  worth  a  moment's  consideration.  She 
would  have  formed  some  vague  notion  of 

'  A  lent  on  shore,  ii  galley  on  the  sea,' 

or  a  cottage  *  all  woodbines  and  roses,'  and, ,  but 

dear  Helen,  I  will  spare  your  imagination,  and  not 
finish  my  picture." 

Mrs.  Palmer  looked  a  little  alarmed,  and  said  : — 
■  "I  think  love  all  very  proper  in  marriage,  under 
certain  restrictions.  I  do  not  much  like  love  in  a  cot- 
tage, and  yet  I  have  known  people  very  happy  in  cot- 
tages. But  well-educated  young  ladies  ought  never 
to  think  about  love,  and  yet  I  do  not  know  how  it  is, 
they  always  will.  However,  not  to  be  talking  too 
much  on  such  a  delicate  subject  —  we  have  not  yet 
lieard  what  Georgiana  would  like." 

'•  Georgiana,"  answered  Isabella,  "  would  like  her 
tnyrtle  wreath  made  of  strawberry  leaves.  She  has  a 
great  idea  of  a  duke,  but  would  submit  to  be   a 
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countess.  Le  futur  must  be  rich,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  she  is  unreasonable  enough  to  expect  that  he 
should  be  young,  and  good-looking  also.'"  ^| 

"  And  pray  what  would  you  like  yourself?"  asked 
her  sister.  ^_ 

"  I   ask   three   good   qualities,"   replied   Isabella^H 
somewhat  seriously ;   "  he  must  be  kind,  rich,  and 
rational." 

"Certainly  young  ladies  now-a-days  think  a  great 
deal  more  about  money  than  I  did  wlien  I  was  a  girl, 
and  yet  I  made  a  great  match,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer, 
looking  reverently  back  to  the  honours  and  glories  of 
her  first  marriage.  "  My  dears,  when  I  married  poor 
dear  Black,  he  had  two  carriages,  ten  servants,  and  a 
house  in  the  Paragon."  The  girls  well  knew  what 
was  coming,  and  at  once  looked  serious  attention. 
"  But,  my  dears,"  continued  the  old  lady,  "  human 
prosperity  is  but  a  bubble,  especially  on  the  stock-ex- 
change. At  first  I  might  have  had  gold,  if  I  could 
have  eaten  it ;  I  afterwards  knew  what  it  was  to  want 
bread.  But  we  had  good  friends  :  do  not  believe  those, 
my  dear  cliildren,  who  say  that  there  is  no  kindness 
or  gratitude  in  the  world.  We  met  with  both.  I 
opencil  a  school  on  Clapham  Common,  and  in  the 
course   of  a  year   twenty  old  friends  sent  me  their 


children." 
"How 


kind  you  would  be  to  them !"  exclaimed 
Helen,  whose  large  soft  grey  eyes  were  yet  larger  and 
softer,  for  the  tears  that  had  gradually  swelled  beneath 


the  long  dark  lashes. 
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"  I  hope,"  replied  Mrs.  Palmer,  "  I  did  my  duty 
hj  theni.  It  saddened  me  at  first  to  see  so  many 
young  healthy  faces,  while  there  was  death  in  that  of 
my  husband,  but  at  last  the  sight  of  them  quite 
heartened  me.  Poor  dear  Black  never  held  up  his 
head  ailer  las  failure,  but  he  used,  as  he  sat  iu  his  easy 
chair,  to  like  to  hear  the  voices  from  the  play-ground. 
I  cannot  tell  you  why,  but  my  heart  warmed  more  to 
him  as  he  leant  back  pale  and  helpless  in  the  little 
green-room,  than  it  had  ever  done  in  our  grand  house 
in  the  Paragon.  He  was  so  patient,  that  I  do  believe 
he  brought  God's  favour  on  all  our  doings.  I  never 
used  to  go  up  in  the  stage  to  London  to  get  my  gro- 
ceries and  things,  but  I  always  ran  back  from  the 
door  tu  beg  B's  blessing." 

If  a  smile  did  rise  to  the  lips  of  her  young  hearers, 
it  was  instantly  repressed,  the  feeling  was  too  sacred 
and  too  tender  for  mirth.  "  He  lived  for  three  years, 
and  then  went  off  like  a  sleeping  child.  I  was  reading 
the  Bible  to  him  at  the  time,  and  thought  that  the 
sunshine  which  came  in  at  the  window  would  be  too 
•trong  for  his  eyes.  I  looked  up,  and  that  glad  and 
beautiful  light  fell  upon  the  face  of  the  dead." 

There  was  a  deep  silence,  while  Helen's  vivid  fancy 
conjured  up  the  scene.    She  knew  the  small  neat  room 

-she  bad  bpen  with  Mrs.  Palmer  to  see  it ;  the  cheerful 

[garden  filled  with  flowers,  the  hum  of  the  distant 

play-ground,   the    rosy  clusters   of   an   acacia-tree, 

those  branches  almost  came  in  at  the  window  ;  where 
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stood  the  old  man,  worn  and  wasted —  Helen  almost 
fancied  she  could  see  the  pale,  yet  tranquil  face. 
The  silence  was  broken  by  Mrs.  Palmer's  saying: 
"  But  I  did  not  send  for  you  to  make  you  all  dull. 
God  knows  I  sometimes  wonder  how  we  live  over  our 
bitterest  sorrows  !  and  yet  we  ought  to  be  thankful, 
for  little  avail  is  it  to  grieve  over  the  past.  I  had  a 
very  liandsome  monument  placed  in  Clapham  Church, 
but  I  would  not  have  '  by  his  disconsolate  widow  * 
put  upon  it.  I  was  not  disconsolate  ;  I  trusted  in  the 
goodness  of  God,  and  1  knew  the  good  and  kind  old 
man  was  only  gone  before  me  to  another  and  a.  better 
world." 

"  How  much,"  said  Helen,  anxious  in  her  turn  to 
divert  the  mind  of  their  hostess,  "  I  should  have  liked 
to  have  been  at  school  with  you  1" 

"  Ah,  my  dear,"  exclaimed  jMrs.  Palmer,  brighten- 
ing up  at  the  idea  of  past  power,  "  we  should  have 
done  each  other  credit.  I  can  assure  you  there  are 
girls  of  mine  at  every  court  in  Europe ;  I  gave  into 
none  of  the  present  idle  fashions.  It  would  have  done 
you  gcx)d  to  have  seen  how  upright  they  sat,  with 
their  feet  in  the  first  position  on  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
when  they  drank  tea  with  me.  Then  such  a  curtsey 
as  every  girl  made  when  she  came  into  the  parlour, 
•lown  to  the  very  ground,  and  as  steady  as  if  they  had 
had  no  joints.  Poor  dears,  I  liked  to  see  them  enjoy 
the  seed-cake  afterwards  I  have  always  kept  the  re- 
ceipt, there  is  some  of  it  in  the  plate,  Georgiana,  by 
you." 
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"  Had  you  any  favourites  ?"  asked  Helen, 
"Oh,  that  was  a  secret,"  replied  Mrs.  Palmer, 
with  an  air  of  ministerial  reserve ;  "  I  was  very  careful 
never  to  show  any  preferences,  but  I  do  not  mean  to 
My  but  what  I  had  them — human  nature  is  human 
nature  —  and  there  are  some  girls,"  with  an  affec 
tionate  glance  at  the  circle  round  her,  "  that  are  so 
very  engaging," 

"  They  must  have  loved  you  very  dearly,"  exclaimed 
Helen. 

"  I  am  sure  I  loved  them,"  replied  their  hostess ; 
"every  body  talked  of  my  good-luck,  when  Mr.  Palmer, 
whose  three  daughters  had  been  finished,  came  down 
to  pay  my  Christmas  bills,  and  married  me  during  the 
holydays — a  kind,  good  man  he  has  always  been  ;  and 
we  never  have  had  a  word  but  once,  when  Caroline  said, 
before  his  face,  that  she  would  not  be  ruled  by  a  school- 
mistress and  a  stepmother ;  and  he  was  very  angry 
with  her.  Poor  dear  1  he  did  not  consider  that  a  young 
head  never  means  half  that  it  says.  She  left  the 
room,  and  he  said  that  it  was  no  use  taking  any  one's 
part  who  would  not  take  her  own." 

I  am  sure  Mrs.  Gooch  is  very  fond  of  you  now," 
uterrupted  Helen. 
*'  I  found  her  crying  when  I  went  to  look  for  her," 
jlied   Mrs.  Palmer,   "and  we  never  had  another 
el.    But,  my  dears,  young  people  are  very  hasty. 
oline  never  stopped  to  think  that  it  was  a  great 
art  to  me  to  marry  her  father.     We  had  known 
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each  other  for  years,  and  knew  each  other's  way.  My 
health  was  then  very  bad,  and  affairs  at  Claver  House 
were  not  as  flourishing  as  they  had  been.  I  do  not 
know  how  others  make  a  fortune ;   I  never  could." 

"  You  were  too  kind  and  too  liberal,"  cried  Isabella. 

"  Do  not  run  away  with  the  idea,"  replied  Mrs. 
Palmer,  "  that  kindness  and  liberality  are  incompatible 
with  economy  and  business;  but  I  had  too  many 
claims  upon  me,  and  my  health  failed.  1  have  al- 
ways thought  it  a  special  instance  of  God's  good  pro- 
vidence that  my  health  and  worldly  prosperity  were 
at  their  best  during  poor  Black's  life  ;  and  when  my 
spirits  began  to  grow  weak,  and  my  affairs  em- 
barrassed, then  came  Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  now  been 
married  to  him  twenty  years,  and  I  have  been  a  very 
fortunate  woman." 

"And  I  hope  you  will  be  so  for  twenty  years  to  come," 
said  Georgiana ;  "  I  do  not  know  what  we  should 
do  without  you,"  while  Helen  put  her  hand  in  affec- 
tionate silence  into  that  of  their  kind  friend. 

"  I  am  sure,"  replied  Mrs.  Palmer,  "  if  it  were  not 
wicked,  I  should  be  glad  that  you  had  the  scarlet 
fever;  I  am  so  much  happier  since  I  knew  you.  Mr. 
Palmer's  daughters  all  married  during  the  first  few 
year« ;  and  when  he  has  been  all  day  in  the  city,  I 
have  felt  very  lonely ;  but,  seeing  you  all  come  in, 
brings  back  so  much  to  my  memory.  Many  and 
man)  are  the  young  faces  that  yours  recall ;  and  you, 
all  of  you,  love  me  as  I  used  to  be  loved." 
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Tie  alluaon  to  the  scarlet  fever  requires  a  little 
explanation.    In  that  fever  originated  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Granards  with  Mrs.  Palmer.    It  was  part  of 
Lady  Anne's  domestic  policy  to  secure,  if  possible,  an 
invitation  for  herself  and  two  of  her  daughters  from 
I     some  friend  who  had  a  country  house.     This  passed 
away  six  weeks  or  so  before  they  went  to  Brighton, 
]g^U  notliing  better  offered,  they  paid  a  visit  to  Rotheles 
^^Eastle,  for  the  earl,  though  brought  to  something  very 
^■pke  the  entire  submission  of  military  discipline,  yet 
stood  firm  on  what  he  considered  the  family  duty  of 
asking  his  sister  down  every  year.     This  invitation 
Lady  Rotheles  gave ;    and  Lady  Anne  accepted,  with 
reluctant  civility ;   still,  a  pleasing  and  elegant  look, 
ing  woman  like   herself,  fond   of  ecarti,  wliich   she 
played  with  great  skill,  whose   daughters  were  both 
pretty  and  musical,  rarely  found  herself  at  a  loss  what 
to  do  with  her  autumn. 

It  was  about  three  years  previous  to  the  present 
evening  that  Lady  Anne  had  gone,  with  her  two  eldest 
daughters,  on  a  visit  to  a  very  intimate  friend.  Lady 
Penrhyn.  The  three  younger  ones  were  left  under 
the  care  of  the  French  governess ;  and  their  sole  at- 
tendant, the  kitchen-maid.  Mademoiselle  Virginie  de 
Montmorenci  (the  French  revolution  seems  rather  to 
have  increased  than  lessened  the  number  of  the  de- 
scendants from  the  haute  noblesse)  was  a  fit  governess 
for  Lady  Anne ;  slie  had  a  perfect  Parisian  accent,  was 
musical — all  French  women  sing — had  a  great  deal  of 
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toumure,  the  value  of  which  she  was  always  incul- 
cating on  her  pupils :  "  La  Grace  plus  belle  que  la 
beattte,"  was  invariably  the  quotation  when  pulling  on 
her  shawl ;  and,  it  must  be  confeasecl,  that  never  did 
five  English  girls  put  on  shawls  to  such  perfection. 
In  that  point,  at  least,  their  education  was  complete. 
Her  taste  in  dress  was  exquisite,  and  bitter  were  her 
lamentations  over  the  dark  stuff  dresses  and  tlie  green 
veils  to  which  the  younger  Granards  were  condemned. 
Information  she  had  none,  and  principle  never  even 
crossed  her  mind  as  a  rule  of  action  —  "  c'egl  char- 
mant,'"  or  "  c'eit  de  mauvais  gout,"  constituted  her 
sole  idea  of  praise  or  blame. 

In  one  thing  she  was  unlike  Lady  Anne,  for  slie 
affected  aei)timeut ;  and  the  sympathies  of  her  young 
pupils  were  early  awakened  on  behalf  of  Malvine  and 
Mathilde.  Mademoiselle  Virginie  always  set  the  ex- 
ample of  weeping ;  she  had  an  idea  that  tears  were 
feminine  and  becoming,  and  les  malheura  d'un  cceur 
setmble  made  up  a  much  larger  portion  of  her  con- 
versation than  Lady  Anne  would  either  have  under- 
stood or  approved.  ' '  Lea  aiviubles  sympathies"  were  the 
last  things  in  the  world  that  slie  would  have  tolerated. 

'ITie  first  week  went  off  well  enough  ;  the  mornings 
were  past  in  liearing  histories  told  by  Mademoiselle 
to  the  honour  and  glory  of  her  own  beaux  yeux,  in 
divers  fancy  works,  a  few  pages  of  Rollin,  and  then  a 
good  many  pages  from  Mathilde.  The  lady  then 
stated  that  she  had  some  old  friends  just  come  to 
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London,  and  went  out  eveiy  evening.  This  wa* 
against  Lady  Anne's  express  injunctions,  but  there 
were  too  many  quarters  of  the  governess's  salary  due 
for  her  to  consider  obedience  indispensable. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  week  the  girls  complained 
of  violent  headaches  and  restless  nights ;  and  before 
Monday  it  was  very  obvious  that  they  were  all  in  a 
high  fever.  Tuesday  Isabella  was  delirious,  and  Made- 
moiselle Virginie  sent  the  maid  to  Coven  t  Garden  to 
buy  some  herbs,  which,  she  said,  would  form  a  sove- 
reign tisane. 

On  Sarah's  return,  she  was  surprised  to  see  no  light 
in  the  hall ;  she  let  herself  in  with  the  key  5  bo  odp 
was  stirring  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house  ;  the  fire 
was  out  in  the  kitchen  ;  and  the  really  kind-hearted 
girl  began  to  reproach  herself  that  she  had  loitered  a 
little  on  her  errand.  She  hastily  lighted  the  fire,  and 
went  up  stairs  to  ask  Mademoiselle  how  the  herbs  were 
to  be  boiled  ;  she  was  surprised  to  hear  no  sound,  for 
the  vicinity  of  Virginie  de  Montmorenci  wm  rarely 
matter  of  doubt^for,  unless  asleep,  silence  formed  no 
portion  of  her  ordinary  accomplishments  —  and  was 
ttill  as  death  till  she  came  to  what  Lady  Anne  always 
called  the  young  ladies'  floor ;  the  words  attic,  or 
garret,  were  absolutely  banished  from  the  language. 
Then  she  heard  a  low  moaning,  and  saw  that  the 
rooms  were  quite  dark. 

She  opened  the  first  door,  and  beheld  Isabella  laid 
across  the  bed  ;    she  had  apparently  risen  and  fallen 
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back,  and  lay  quite  unable  to  assist  herself,  but  faintly 
asking  for  water.  Sarah  replaced  her  head  on  the 
pillow ;  and,  after  iiioistening  her  lips,  hurried  into 
the  next  room.  Georgiana  had  left  her  own  bed  ;  she 
was,  from  a  child,  timid  in  the  dark,  and  was  laid  by 
her  sister,  muttering  incoherent  expressions. 

It  was  a  complete  but  painful  picture,  the  attitude 
and  contrast  between  the  two  sisters.  Georgiana  lay 
in  the  common  position  of  a  sleeping  child,  her  head 
cradled  upon  her  arm,  her  bright  golden  hair  fieJ- 
ling  over  her  face,  but  showing  the  flushed  cheek ; 
while  neck,  face,  even  to  the  temples,  were  tinged 
with  a  faint  crimson. 

Helen,  on  the  contrary,  was  laid  like  one  of  the 
monumental  figures  extended  above  an  ancient  tomb, 
as  straight,  as  rigid.  The  dark  hair  swept  down  on 
either  side  in  long  masses,  and  left  her  face  exposed, 
which  was  wan  as  marble.  The  beautifully-cut  features 
seemed  thin,  even  to  transparency  ;  and  their  fixed 
ghastliness  alarmed  the  girl,  who  thought,  at  first,  she 
was  dead  ;  but  the  breathing  was  quick  and  painful, 
and  every  now  and  then  a  spasm  convulsed  the  whole 
countenance. 

In  her  alarm  she  called  on  Mademoiselle  Virginie 
aloud ;  there  was  no  answer.  Sarah  felt  sure  that 
she  had  been  sent  out  of  the  way  on  purpose,  and  that 
the  governess  was  gone. 

Her  surmise  was  the  truth ;  Mademoiselle  Vir- 
ginie de  Montmorenci  had  lately  formed  an  acquaints 
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ance  with  a  gentleman  whose  name  was  as  liigh-sound- 
ing  and  romantic  as  her  own  —  Mr.  Stanhope  Fitz 
Raymond.  He  had  quite  convinced  her  that  her 
genius  was  wholly  lost  in  Lady  Anne's  family ;  and 
this  evening  she  had  decided  to  join  her  fate  with  his, 
and  commence  operation?  on  a  wider  scale. 

She  began  by  taking  the,  few  silver  spoons  which 
were  to  be  found,  and  leaving  behind  a  useful  lesson, 
if  people  ever  profited  by  such  things,  namely,  that  it 
is  as  well  not  to  leave  your  house  and  family  in  the 
care  of  a  foreigner,  of  whom  you  only  know  that  her 
accent  is  irreproachable,  and  that  she  puts  on  a  shawl 
to  perfection.  In  the  mean  time,  poor  Sarah  stood 
aghast ;  there  she  was  alone  with  three  girls  appa- 
rently dying ;  but  when  nine  and  ten  o'clock  struck, 
and  no  Mademoiselle  Virginie  appeared,  her  alarm  was 
at  its  height :  at  that  moment  came  the  appalling  dis- 
covery that  the  silver  spoons  were  missing  also. 

Sarah  could  bear  no  more :  the  very  extremity  of  her 
distress  suggested  a  consolation.  Her  sister  had  lived 
for  some  time  as  housemaid  with  a  lady  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street.  She  was  married,  and  living  in 
the  country ;  but  Sarah  now  recalled  all  that  she  had 
heard  her  say  of  Mrs.  Palmer's  goodness.  Without 
hesitation  she  ran  across,  and  asked  to  see  the  lady. 
Mrs.  Palmer  did  not  allow  her  to  get  half  through  her 
story  before  she  rang  for  her  shawl  and  bonnet,  and 

I  went  herself  to  Lady  Anne's.     Hpr  kind  heart  was 
touched  by  the  destitute  state  of  the  three  young  and 
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ovely  creatures,  who  seemed  to  be  dying  before  het 
very  eyes.  She  looked  round  the  desolate  rooms,  un- 
curtained and  uncarpeted ;  the  evenings  were  now 
damp  and  chilly,  but  no  fire  could  be  lighted  in  the 
empty  fireplaces— all  was  misery  and  discomfort. 

Mrs.  Palmer  left  the  room  abruptly,  and  returned 
home.      Siie   found   Mr.  Palmer  slippered  and  arm- 
chaired,  only  waiting  her  appearance  to  ring  for  the 
scalloped  oyBters  :  he  adhered  ahiiost  as  a  duty  to  what 
he  called  the  "  good  old  fashion  of  suppers."     A  few 
words  put  the  scalloped  oysters  aside  for  tlie  present, 
and  lie  entered  warmly  into  the  plans  of  his  kind- 
hearted  wife.     Servants,  blankets,  and  carriage  were 
alike  put  in  requisition,  and,  before  they  sat  down  to  the 
scalloped  oysters,  the  three  girls  were  safely  in  bed 
beneath  their  liospilable  roof,  and  Mr.  Carew,  in  whom 
Mrs.  Palmer  had  unlimited  confidence,  had  seen  them. 
''  So  much  for  your  fine  lady-mother,"  said  Mr. 
Palmer,  as  he  sat  down  to  supper ;  "  you  must  write 
to  her,  my  dear,  to-morrow,  and  then  i  suppose  we 
shall  have  her  here  in  hysterics,  worrying  our  very 
lives  out." 

He  was  never  more  mistaken  in  any  supposition. 
Mrs.  Palmer  did  write  the  ne.xt  day  what  she  flattered 
hereelf  was  a  masterpiece — she  piqued  herself  upon 
her  letter-writing.  As  she  was  wont  to  observe,  "  all 
the  joung  ladit-s  of  Claver  House  wrote  such  excel- 
lent letters."  Tlie  idea  of  writing  such  excellent  let- 
ters, being  that  of  making  the  smallest  j)08sible  quan- 
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tity  of  matter  cover  the  largest  possible  quantity  of 
space,  "  any  body,**  as  the  then  Mrs.  Black  used  to 
ofaserre,  *'  can  give  some  sort  of  account  if  any  thing 
remarkable  has  occurred ;  but  the  great  art  is  to  write 
a  long  letter  when  you  have  nothing  to  say." 

Now  there  was  no  lack  of  material  for  a  letter  to 
Lady  Anne^  but  it  required  all  Mrs.  Palmer's  talent 
for  epistolary  correspondence  to  give  that  material  a 
fitUng  shape.  Though  she  would  not  have  owned  it, 
even  to  herself— for  it  is  a  notable  feet  that  we  keep 
ourselves  most  in  the  dark  about  ourselves — ^yet  she 
was  a  little  embarrassed  at  the  notion  of  having  to  write 
to  Lady  Anne— there  was  something  in  a  title — at  least, 
it  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  had  the  honour  of 
addressing  one. 

Then,  as  she  pictured  to  herself  Lady  Anne  quite 
overwhelmed  at  the  idea  of  her  children's  illness,  she 
was  anxious  not  to  alarm  her  too  much  ;  and  yet  it 
was  necessary  to  state  their  danger,  or  she  could  not 
excuse  bringing  them  over  to  her  own  house.  More- 
over, she  thought  it  incumbent  upon  her  to  point  out 
the  injury  done  to  thousands  of  deserving  young  wo* 
men,  by  the  preference  given  to  foreigners.  She  knew 
two  most  amiable  sisters,  who  had  been  educated  at 
Claver  House,  now  in  want  of  situations.  The  fever 
itself,  she  had  no  doubt,  originated  in  some  neglect  of 
the  French  governess  —  she  would  never  allow  one 
to  gain  ground.  The  letter  concluded  with  most  ear- 
Best  entreaties  that  Lady  Anne  would  not  distress  her- 
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self  unnecessarily,  and  that  she  would  permit  the  dear 
children  to  remain  under  her  charge  till  they  were  com- 
pletely cured.  Lady  Anne  complied  literally  with  both 
requests. 

The  next  day,  Mrs.  Palmer  received  a  very  elegant- 
looking  epistle,  franked  by  the  Earl  of  Rotheles.  She 
was  overwhelmed  with  a  prodigality  of  most  graceful 
thanks;  and  Mademoiselle  Virginie  with  an  equal  num- 
ber of  reproaches.  Lady  Anne  was  then  overwliclmed, 
in  her  turn,  with  the  sense  of  Mrs.  Palmer's  kindness. 
She  could  not  justify  to  herself  further  intrusion  ;  still, 
as  she  had  pressml  the  children's  stay  so  much,  she 
would  accept  the  offer  on  account  of  her  eldest  daugh- 
ters, for  Mary's  health  was  very  delicate,  and  Louisa 
at  that  time  ill  with  a  cold. 

Mrs.  Palmer  thought  her  own  letter  a  triumph  of 
skill — the  real  triumph  was  Lady  Anne's.  The  girls, 
though  their  illness  was  long  and  dangerous,  recovered 
under  Mrs.  Palmer's  care,  who  watched  over  them  as 
if  they  had  been  her  own  ;  and  from  that  time  an  affec- 
tion, as  valuable  as  it  was  pleasant,  sprang  up  between 
them.  When  Lady  Anne  returned,  she  calleil,  and 
talked  about  every  thing  but  the  apothecary's  bill. 
The  acquaintance  became  at  once  a  matter  of  form  be- 
tween the  two  elder  ladies,  one  that  Lady  Anne  would 
have  broken  off,  if  she  could  with  the  least  regard  to 
common  decency.  But  the  girls  clung  to  their  new 
and  kind  friend  with  all  the  earnestness  of  gratitude  in 
the  young  ;  indeed,  their  chief  pleasures  and  comforts 
they  owed  to  Mrs.  Palmer. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

How  pretty  Louisa  is  looking  this  morning  !"  said 
Liady  Anne  ;  "  what  a  dreadful  waste,  with  nobody  in 
town." 

"What  a  pity,"  replied  Isabella,  "  that  people  can- 
not have  a  savings-bank  of  good  looks — hair,  eyes, 

d  skin  to  be  put  out  at  interest  till  wanted  I" 
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^^wd  skin  to  be  put  out  at  interest  till  wanted  1"  ^^1 

^^   "  You  woiild  not  trouble  it  much,  child,"  returned  ^Hj 

Lady  Anne,  pettishly ;  "  you  know  you  are  the  plain  ' 
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one  of  the  family.  I  do  not  know  what  I  shall  do  with 
you  when  you  come  out ;  you  will  have  no  beauty  but 
that  of  youth." 

"  Then,  mamma,"  exclaimed  Isabella,  "  the  sooner 
"you  bring  me  out  the  better." 

"  I  am  sure,"  cried  her  mother,  "  I  have  quite  enough 

on  my  hands.    No,  no,  you  must  wait,  and  loug  enough 

too,  unless  some  of  your  sisters  go  off." 

I  "  Well,"  answered  she,  "  I  can  wait  and  improve." 

^_    "  I  do  not  think  you  will,"  was  Lady  Anne's  ungra- 

^P«ious  reply.     She  was  herself  a  blonde  ;  and  it  seemed 

[      almost  a  personal  affront,  that  any  of  her  children 

could  be  brunettes.     Even  in  Helen,  who  was  a  de- 

,  cided  beauty,  she  scarcely  tolerated  the  dark  hair ; 
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but  it  was  too  much  to  endure  in  Isabella— dark  ha 
eyes,  and  skiti — yet  Isabella  was  pretty,  and  promisa 
to  be  still  prettier ;  those  large  and  penetrating  orll 
were  full  of  fire  and  expression,  and  the  slight  fomT 
and  regular  features  only  required  a  little  rounding 
and  filling  up  for  positive  beauty.  Yet,  from  being 
in  a  different  style  to  what  constituted  the  family- 
standard  of  loveliness,  the  idea  had  never  crossed  Isa- 
bella's mind  ;  she  was  accustomed  to  be  considered  the 
plain  one,  and  to  that  she  quietly  submitted.  Still  she 
had  her  moments  of  mortification.  Coming  immedi- 
ately after  Georgiana,  whose  cherub  beauty  was  quite 
remarkable,  she  was  perpetually  subjected  to  the  con- 
trast, and  that  in  a  family  where  personal  attractions 
were  considered  every  thing ;  but  in  her  the  evil 
wrought  for  good  ;  she  became  anxious  to  find  some 
means  of  supplying  her  deficiency.  Gradually  the 
question  arose,  whether  personal  charms  were  quite 
worthy  the  value  set  upon  them,  and  whether  the  sole 
object  in  existence  was  to  be  well  married  during  your 
first  season. 

Once  set  a  strong  mind  thinking,  and  you  have  done 
all  that  it  needs  for  its  education.  It  matters  little 
what  is  the  first  impetus,  so  that  it  only  be  set  to  work. 
Isabella  soon  acquired  the  habit  of  reflection  and  com- 
parison. She  was  the  first  to  see  how  all  real  comfort 
in  their  house  was  sacrificed  to  some  vain  show,  and 
that  life  had  tluties  to  fulfil,  that  were  "  unnamed,  ue 
known"  in  their  circle. 
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More  keenly  alive  perhaps  than  any  of  her  sisters 
to  the  little  ridicules  that  belonged  to  Mrs.  Palmer's 
character,  she  yet  saw  how  small  was  their  importance, 
and  that  Mrs.  Palmer  was  not  only  a  better  but  a 
happier  person  than  most  of  those  with  whom  she  was 
acquainted.  She  early  learned  to  detect  and  to  de- 
spise the  paltry  seeming  and  the  miserable  motive — 
the  great  risk  was  that  a  mind  so  trained  would  be  too 
cold  and  too  harsh  in  its  views — but  from  those  worst 
of  feminine  faults,  she  was  saved  by  her  affection  for 
her  sisters ;  it  subdued  and  softened  her  whole  nature. 
Perhaps  she  was  the  fondest  of  Mary — for  Mary,  lan- 
guid and  depressed,  was  most  dependant  on  her  kind- 
ness— and  in  the  slight  attentions  so  grateful  to  an 
invalid,  she  found  roost  employment  for  the  gene- 
rosity of  her  active  nature. 

Isabella  loved  those  best  whom  she  served  most. 
Besides,  she  had  a  sort  of  fellow-feeling  with  Mary, 
for  Lady  Anne's  lamentations  were  always  over  her 
eldest  and  youngest  daughters — the  one  as  having  sur- 
vived her  beauty,  the  other  as  not  likely  ti  have  any 
to  survive.  A  loud  rap  at  the  door  made  the  whole 
party  start.  Louisa  coloured  a  deep,  beautiful  crim- 
son. Lady  Anne  exclaimed,  "  I  am  sure  I  shall  be 
glad  to  find  that  any  one  is  in  town  as  well  as  myself." 
And  Isabella,  going  to  the  window,  announced  that  it 
wa»  a  dark  cabriolet,  and  that  Lady  Penrhyn  and  her 
brother  were  getting  out  of  it.  In  another  moment  a 
fashionable  but  haggard-  looking  woman  came  into  the 
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room,  accompanied  by  a  young  and  most  gentlems 
like  man. 

"  I  made  Charles  drive  me  here  to-day,"  said  Lady" 
Penrhyn,  "  for  Penrhyn  has  taken  the  carriage  into 
the  city  to-day,  and  at  this  season  we  have  only  one 
pair  of  horses." 

"  And  what  good  fortune,"  cried  Lady  Anne,  look- 
ing as  pleased  as  her  style  permitted  her  to  look  about 
any  thing,  "  has  brought  you  to  town  ?" 

"  111  fortune,  you  mean,"  replied  the  other ;  "  why, 
the  elections  being  safely  over  last  autumn,  Penrhyn 
thinks  that  country  hospitality  is  unnecessary  for  two 
or  three  years  to  come.  He  will  keep  up  his  interest 
in  the  county  by  coals  and  blankets  to  the  poor,  which 
look  well  in  the  papers ;  and,  in  the  mean  tin>e,  he 
must  make  up  what  he  calls  his  outlay  of  capital  by 
some  speculation.  He  has  come  about  the  company 
of  a  railroad." 

Lady  Anne  drew  up,  and  looked  unutterable  scorn  ; 
she  did  not,  however,  think  it  necessary  to  give  utter- 
ance to  her  thoughts  in  words,  for  she  knew  that  Lady 
Penrhyn  objected  to  any  one's  sneering  at  her  husband 
but  herself.  Perhaps  the  pleasure  was  so  great  that 
she  thought  it  deserved  a  monopoly.  Lady  Penrhyn 
now  explained  that  the  object  of  her  visit  was  to  ask 
Lavly  Anne  if  she  would  accompany  her  to  the  theatre. 
'  One  must  find  something  in  the  way  of  amusement, 
so  I  have  taken  a  box  at  the  Olympic,  and  I  rely  upon 
your  going  with  me." 
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Lady  Anne  assented  at  once ;  it  was  just  tlie  sort  of 
thing  she  liked.  It  might  be  wondered  that  Lady  Pen- 
rb]m  did  not  extend  her  invitation  to  the  younger  part 
of  the  family  ;  no  one  who  knew  her  ladyship  would 
hare  wondered  at  it.  She  did  not  patronize  young 
ladies  —  they  were  always  superfluous,  sometimes  in- 
convenient; besides,  flirting  as  she  did  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity of  flirtation,  she  herself  needed  a  sort  of  cha- 
peron, and  Lady  Anne  was  just  the  sort  of  person  who 
was  invaluable  in  the  way  of  sanction.  There  had 
never  been  even  the  sliadow  of  an  insinuation  against 
her  perfect  correctness,  and  yet  she  was  d'une  discre- 
tion par/aite — she  never  saw  or  heard  any  thing  more 
than  it  was  intended  she  siiould,  she  never  believed 
any  tale  of  slander  till  the  very  last,  "  because,"  aa 
she  justly  observed,  "  scandal  was  so  underbred,  and 
destroyed  all  the  use  of  society ;"  but  when  denial  be- 
came impossible,  and  les  biens^ancts  were  outraged, 
nothing  could  then  exceed  her  horror  and  indigna- 
tion. 

But  both  Lord  and  Lady  Penrhyn  are  such  complete 
representatives  of  a  class  that  they  deserve  longer  men- 
tion. John  Penrhyn  began  Ufe  the  younger  brother  of 
a  younger  branch,  and  passed  the  first  forty  years  of 
his  life  in  small,  dark  chamber  in  the  Temple,  twice 
a  year  going  the  circuit  which  included  his  native 
county.  There  were  two,  and  two  only,  remarkable 
circumstances  connected  with  his  early  career :  the 
first  was,  that  he  never  exceeded  his  slender  income, 
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and,  secondly,  he  never  made  the  least  progress  in  his 
profession.  He  was  regular  in  his  habits,  parsimoni- 
ous, and  industrious  ;  but  he  lacked  all  talent  needed 
at  the  bar — he  had  neither  address,  nor  eloquence,  nor 
ingenuity.  But,  at  the  age  of  forty,  "  a  change  came 
o'er  the  spirit  of  his  dream,**  though  the  quotation  is 
somewhat  misapplied,  for  he  had  neither  spirit  nor 
dreams — an  old  and  distant  relative  died,  and  left  him 
an  immense  fortune. 

The  genius  of  the  man  now  developed  itself — it  was 
that  of  making  money  out  of  money.  A  man  must  be 
rich  to  be  a  miser,  and  Penrhyn  was  a  miser  heart  and 
soul.  Now,  avarice,  like  all  other  vices,  has  changed 
its  bearing  since  the  days  of  our  ancestors.  It  has 
lost  the  picturesque  ;  no  one  now  accumulates  ingots 
of  gold,  or  bars  of  silver  ;  there  are  warehouses,  not 
caverns,  for  bales  of  rich  stuffs,  for  "  ivorie,  ambers, 
and  all  precious  woods."  The  temples  of  Mammon 
now  are  banking-houses  and  offices— in  these  Penrhyn 
luxuriated.  Moreover,  he  duly  prepared  to  indulge  in 
all,  as  rich,  that  had  appeared  to  him  as  indulgences 
while  poor.  He  married  for  love — so  it  was  said ;  but 
I  hold  he  took  his  fair  cousin  from  other  motives.  He 
married  for  protection  ;  he  was  henceforth  safe  from 
all  designs  and  schemes,  two  wives  not  being  legal 
even  in  a  man  of  his  fortune.  He  was  also  more  likely 
to  be  comfortable  —  a  wife  does  make  a  house  more 
comfortable  —  it  is  more  cheerful,  clean,  better  aired, 
with  feminine  supervision,  and  he  liked  to  have  all  the 
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minor  comforts  about  him ;  besides,  it  was  the  greater 
contrast  to  his  single  hfe  in  chambers. 

True,  he  married  a  girl  without  money ;  but  then, 
as  be  calculated,  slie  could  make  no  demands  for  extra 
expeneee,  prefacing  each  with  '•  you  should  remember, 
rir,   the    fortune  I   brought  you."      Lastly,    as  the 
settlements  were  in  his  own  power,  he  calculated  that 
she  would  be  more  dependant  on  his  good  will  and 
pleasure.     In  this  he  was  somewhat  mistaken ;  still 
he  was  fond  of  her  after  his  fashion — she  could  flatter 
and  persuade  him  a  little.     He  took  an  odd  sort  of 
pride  in  her  conquests ;   he  considered  them   as  so 
many  proofs  of  his  own  good  taste.     Jealous  he  was 
not,  for  he  only  calculated,  he  never  felt ;  and  his  sum 
total  of  the  matter  was,  that  his  wife  had  too  much  to 
k)8e  if  she  ran  away  from  him.     In  some  things  he 
restrained  her  expenses,  while  in  others  he  was  posi- 
tively lavish.     He  objected  to  lace  at  two  or  three 
guineas  a  yard — that  would  wear  out  soon,  and,  once 
gone,  **  is  gone  for  ever ;"  but  he  would  load  her  with 
ads.     The  great  object  of  his  life  was  a  peerage ; 
'  house  of  commons  was  too  turbulent  for  a  man  of 
his  quiet  habits,  but  there  was  a  repose  in  that  of  lords 
which  suited  him  exactly.     Besides,  he  felt  the  mer- 
cantile value  of  his  title  as  a  speculation— it  told  when 
lie  was  elected  chairman  of  a  committee,  or  one  of  the 
Erectors  of  an  insurance  company. 

It  was  wonderful  how  he  had  increased  his  private 
fortune ;  but  in  wealth,  as  with  St.  Denis,  cest  la  pre- 
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tnier  pas  qui  coute — the  difficulty  is  to  commence  the 
accumulation,  but,  the  first  little  heap  laid  by,  and 
then  begin  to  tliink  of  your  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands — they  will  come  in  time.  Lord  Penrhyn  had 
no  near  relations,  and  no  children.  How  civil  people 
were  to  him,  and  how  many  onward-looking  hopes 
were  based  on  that  civility  !  The  only  near  connexion 
was  his  wife's  brother,  Charles  Penrhyn,  and  for  him 
he  had  procured  a  place  in  the  Foreign  Office,  as  lie 
meant,  some  time  or  other,  to  push  him  forward  in  the 
diplomatic  line.  But  Lord  Penrhyn  disliked  using  his 
influence,  not  from  that  honourable  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence which  shrinks  from  undue  obligation,  but  out  of 
sheer  selfishness,  which  dreads  lest  it  should  be  called 
upon  to  make  a  return. 

Lady  Penrhyn  cared  little  about  her  brother;  he 
was  sometimes  useful,  and  sometimes  in  the  way. 
Handsome  and  gentlemanlike,  he  was  rather  a  credit 
to  her  than  otlierwise ;  he  had  between  three  or  four 
hundred  a  year,  his  club,  his  cab,  and  the  run  of  her 
house  —  what  could  he  want  more  !  Tliat  he  could 
desire  home,  independence,  or  a  sphere  for  the  exer- 
tion of  what  ability  and  industry  he  might  possess, 
crossed  her  mind  as  little  as  it  did  that  of  her  husband. 
Every  one  considers  Uie  world  as  made  especially  for 
their  own  purposes :  Archimedes  only  desired  to  see 
how  far  he  could  raise  it  by  means  of  lever  and  screw ; 
Sir  Godfrey  KneJIer  thought  that  the  human  race  were 
only  created  to  be  painted ;  while  Talma  could  only 
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say  of  any  burst  of  passion,  How  well  that  would  tell 
upon  the  stage  !  or,  as  Wordsworth  says, 

"  Each  man  has  some  one  object  of  pursuit. 
To  which  he  aedulously  devotes  himself." 

Now,  Lady  Penrhyn  had  her  ruling  passion — she 
held  that  mankind  were  sent  upon  earth  for  one  ex- 
press purpose  —  to  be  flirted  with;  and  she  carried 
flirtation  to  its  last  extremity.  To  no  admiration  was 
she  quite  indifferent,  unless  she  had  been  in  possession 
of  it  for  some  time  —  a  lover  was  as  necessary  to  her 
existence  as  a  diamond,  but  she  was  not  very  particu- 

tiar  as  to  who  that  lover  might  be ;  a  list  of  her  ado- 
ralatrs  would  have  included  a  most  curious  collection 
of  contrasts.  All  the  time  she  professed  tJie  utmost 
devotion  to  her  husband,  and  lover  after  lover  was  dis- 
missed,  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  there  was 
■ome  truth  in  it.  The  fact  was,  her  husband  repre- 
sented house,  carriage,  and  position  in  society.  She 
would  have  had  something  to  lose  by  losing  him, 
whereas  the  loss  of  a  lover  weis  nothing. 

It  might  seem  at  first  sight  extraordinary  how  she 
contrived  to  keep  her  list  so  well  supplied ;  but  nothing 
deceives  its  possessor  like  vanity —  so  far  from  taking 
warning  by  another's  disappointment,  it  only  holds  it 
an  additional  trophy  to  its  own  success.  Lady  Pen- 
rhyn had  been,  and  was  still,  a  very  pretty  woman, 
with  superb  dark  eyes,  and  a  perfect  understanding  of 
the  toilette ;  she  dressed  with  seeming  carelessness, 
but  it  was  truly  "  most  studied  to  kill."    Added  to 
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this,  she  had  a  handsome  house,  in  which  thTe  was  a 
good  deal  going  on.  It  was  a  pleasant  lounge  of  a 
morning,  when  you  had  nothing  belter  to  do  with 
yourself;  and,  if  you  were  expected  to  flatter  her 
vanity,  she  was  quite  ready  to  flatter  your's  in  return. 
Such  was  the  lady  who,  having  finished  her  whisper- 
ing conversation  with  her  hostess,  very  unceremoni- 
ously called  lier  brother  from  a  lively  converoation 
that  was  going  on  between  him  and  the  girls,  just 
gave  them  a  languid  bow,  and  departed. 

*'  I  wonder,^'  said  Ladj  Anno,  as  she  too  left  tlw 
room,  "  what  Lady  Penrhyn  takes  her  brother  about 
with  her  for  ?  He  is  neither  a  good  match  now,  nor 
ever  likely  to  be  one." 

"  I  think,"  said  Isabella,  startling  Louisa,  who  hod 
been  watching  the  cabriolet  down  the  street,  •'  that 
Lady  Penrhyn  might  have  asked  you  to  go  witlj 
mamma." 

"What  should  she  ask  me  for?"  exclaimefl  Louisa, 
colouring. 

•*  Only  because  it  would  liave  given  you  pleasure," 
replied  her  sister ;  "  but  when  did  Lady  Penrhyn  ever 
tliink  of  any  body's  pleasure  but  her  own  ?" 
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Who  Jo  you  think,"  exclaimed  Lady  Anne,  aa 
she  entered  the  draning-roora  late  next  day  with  an 
open  letter  in  her  hand,  "  is  coining  to  London  ?" 

"  Uncle  Frank,"  cried  Isabella,  whose  quick  eye 
had  caught  sight  of  the  hand- writing. 

"  I  wish  you  would  call  people  by  their  right 
names,"  said  her  mother,  pettishly ;  "  you  know  very 
well  that  Mr.  Glentworth  is  not  your  uncle,  and  I 
should  not  suppose  that  he  would  like  to  be  called  so.' 

I§abella  was  silenced,  though  she  could  not  but  re- 
member that  he  always  seemed  pleased  at  the  appel- 
lation giren  him  when  they  were  children,  and  that  he 
himself  used  the  term  in  the  numerous  kind  little 
notes  that  accompanied  his  numerous  presents.  They 
had  not  seen  him  for  years ;  stJU  "  Uncle  Frank"  was 
among  their  most  agreeable  recollectioiis.  The  few 
pretty  things,  whether  trinkets  or  toys,  that  tliey  pos- 
sessed, were  all  his  gifts.  If  ever  any  of  the  girls  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  personify  their  good  genius,  they 
would  certainly  have  given  to  his  image  all  they  re- 
membered of"  Uncle  Frank." 

k There  was  a  less  cordial  feeling  on   Lady  Anne's 
VOL.  I.  E 
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«idej  or  rather  she  secretly  disliked  and  feared  hi 
Tliough  some  years  younger  than  Mr.  Granard,  their 
friendship  was  strong  and  sincere :  and  to  Mr.  Glent- 
worth's  remonslrances  both  to  herself  and  to  her 
husband  may  be  ascribed  Lady  Anne's  distaste ;  she 
had  also  a  natural  dislike  to  all  who  were  poor,  and 
this  had  long  been  the  case  with  Mr.  Glentworth.  He 
had  been  brought  up  as  the  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  but 
when  his  father  died  his  affairs  were  found  greatly 
embarrassed.  Frank's  own  share  was  protected  by 
the  entail  which  ended  in  himself.  He  did  not  hesi- 
tate a  moment,  but  sold  the  estate  and  paid  every 
shilling ;  though  by  so  doing  he  left  himself  only  a 
narrow  income,  and  oflFended  an  uncle  from  whom  he 
had  great  expectations,  the  said  uncle  not  liking 
to  see  the  estate  go  out  of  the  family,  and  yet  refusing 
to  make  any  advance  towards  clearing  it.  In  the 
very  prime  of  life,  Mr.  Glentworth  found  every  pro- 
spect gone  ;  he  had  only  a  meagre  pittance,  compared 
to  his  former  expenditure ;  but  he  had  neither  the 
habits  nor  the  opportunity  of  increasing  it.  It  was 
too  late  to  think  of  a  profession,  and  he  had  lived  too 
many  years  in  indolence  and  luxury  to  begin  now  with 
business  and  exertion  :  cut  off  from  his  former  sources 
of  pleasure,  he  fell  back  upon  himself;  most  people 
forgot  him  5  the  few  who  remembered  said  "  he  was 
grown  80  odd  I" 

In  the  mean  time,  he  lived  strictly  within  his  in- 
come; did  many  kind,  even  generous  things;   and. 
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iiuriog  the  course  of  his  travels,  obtained  sufficient 
experience  to  form  an  advantageous  commercial  con- 
nection with  a  house  at  Marseilles.  This  gave  him 
employment  and  independence,  and  above  all  things 
enabled  him  to  look  forward.  When  he  thought  of 
England,  it  was  always  in  connection  with  his  friend 
Granard's  orphan  family,  and  now  that  he  was 
coming,  his  first  letter  was  to  them. 

"  And  what  do  you  think  brings  Mr.  Glentworth 
to  London  ?"  asked  Lady  Anne. 

"  Business,"  replied  Isabella. 

"  Business  !"  exclaimed  her  mother ;  **  you  learnt 
that  odious  word  from  the  Palmers ;  indeed,  he  is  a 
great  deal  too  rich  to  think  of  business.  Heartily 
ashamed  will  he  now  be  of  that  horrid  connection  he 
has  formed  somewhere  abroad  :  not  that  I  ever  un- 
derstand those  sort  of  things.  I  wonder  that  he  could 
not  live  like  a  gentleman  quietly  in  London." 

"  You  forget,  mamma,"  returned  Isabella,  "  that 
yon  always  told  us  he  was  very  poor ;  though  I  am 
sure  no  one  would  tliink  it  from  the  presents  he  used 
to  send  us." 

"  Very  odd,"  replied  Lady  Anne,  "  how  fond  he 
always  was  of  you  all — a  lucky  thing  now.  But  only 
think,  that  tiresome  Mr.  Glentworth,  who  would  die 
while  we  were  at  Brighton,  is  our  Mr.  Glentworth's 
old  uncle,  who  has  left  him  all  his  money.*' 
I  "  How  glad  I  am  !"  was  the  universal  exclamation. 

^^    "  How  foolish  of  us,"  exclaimed  Georgiana,  "  to  be 
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so  sorry  for  Mr.  Glentworth's  death !     I  have  heard 
Fanchette  say  he  was  immensely  rich." 

"  Mr.  Frank,"  continued  Lady  Anne,  "  has  asked 
himself  to  dine  here  to-morrow." 

"  How  very  delightful !"  cried  Isabella. 

"  How  very  provoking  !"  interrupted  her  mother  ; 
"  he  might  just  as  well  have  called  in  the  morning." 

"I  do  not  think,"  said  Mary,  "that  Mr.  Glent- 
worth  will  trouble  his  head  much  about  his  dinner ; 
he  must  have  altered  very  much  if  he  does." 

"  What  a  bad  habit  you  have,  Mary,"  cried  Lady 
Anne,  "of  remembering  what  happened  so  long  ago  ! 
However,  perhaps  Mr.  Glentworth  may  be  flattered 
by  it.  But  the  question  now  is,  what  shall  we  do 
about  dinner  ?  I  dare  say  Mrs.  Palmer  will  lend  us 
things." 

The  girls  all  coloured  simultaneously,  but  only 
Isabella  had  courage  to  answer.  "  Is  there  any  ne- 
cessity, mamma,  for  our  borrowing  any  thing?" 

"  A  very  great  necessity,"  replied  Lady  Anne.  "Mr, 
Glenwortli  used  to  dine  with  us  at  GranarJ  Park, 
and  I  have  no  idea  of  his  looking  down  upon  us  now." 

"  1  am  sure,"  cried  Isabella,  "  that  he  is  much  too 
kind  to  do  that ;  I  don't  think  that  he  would  care  how 
jK)or  we  were." 

"  We  owe  it,"  replied  Lady  Anne,  "  to  ourselves  to 
♦  keep  up  appearances.'  I  shall  write  myself  to  Mrs. 
Palmer.  Of  course,  she  will  be  flattered  by  my  a.<ik- 
ing  a  favour."  The  girls  looked  aghast  one  at  the  other 

•'  i  am  sure,"  said  Isabella,  "  if  I  were  as  rude  to 
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Mrs.  Palmer  as  mamma  is,  I  could  die  before  I  could 
ask  a  favour  of  her."  This  speech  was  unheard,  as 
Lady  Anne  was  busy,  writing  to  her  opposite  neigh- 
bour the  following  note :  — 

♦'  Dear  madam — I  am  just  hurried  out  of  my  life  by 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  an  old  friend  of  our  family's, 
ho  has  just  come  into  his  uncle,  Mr.  Glentworth's 
property,  and  a  visit  to  England  has  become  neces- 
sary. He  dines  with  us  to-morrow  ;  and,  wimt  with 
my  sudden  arrival  from  Brighton,  and  one  thing  or 
other,  we  are  in  utter  confusion.  May  I  rely  on  your 
kindness  to  supply  our  deficiencies  in  plate,  china, 
&C.?  Perhaps  also  you  will  allow  your  cook  to  give 
mine  some  instructions.  It  is  of  such  vital  importance 
to  the  dear  children's  interests,  that  Mr.  Glentworth 
should  be  conciliated,  that  I  know  you  will  be  inter- 
ested in  our  behalf.  I  shall  send  two  of  the  girls  over 
with  this  petit  billet  to  receive  your  instructions. 
*•  Yours,  dear  Mrs.  Palmer, 
»  Most  truly, 

•' Annk  GRANAnn." 
The  note  was  written  in  a  delicate  hand  with  a 
crow-quill,  on  primrose-coloured  paper,  with  a  lilac 
seal — tlie  motto  "  tout  d  vous ;"  and  the  whole  with 
|ust  a  faint  perfume  of  jasmine.  It  was,  as  Lady 
Anne  said,  "  perfectly  irresistible.  You  will  take  this 
note  at  once,"  she  added,  addressing  Georgiana  and 
Isabella. 

"  Oh  !  mamma,''  cried  the  latter,  "  could  you  not 
■end  the  page  ?" 
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"  He  has  to  go  to  a  dozen  places;  besides,"  con- 
tinued Lady  Anne,  "  you  will  manage  the  business 
much  better,  and  bring  me  word  what  Mrs.  Palmer 
thinks  we  sliall  want."  From  this  there  was  no  appeal  j 
but  the  heroine,  in  the  old  ballad  of  Barbara  Allen, 

when 

"  So  slowly  slie  put  on  her  clothes, 
"So  slowly  she  drew  uigh  him," 

could  not  have  set  off  on  lier  errand  more  reluctantly 
than  the  two  Misses  Granard  crossed  the  street.  They 
gave  a  low  uncertain  rap  at  the  door  ;  were  kept  wait- 
ing in  consequence,  during  which  time  they  suffered 
a  little  agony  of  anticipation,  and  at  last  found  them- 
selves in  the  drawing-room,  which  they  usually  en- 
tered with  such  alacrity.  Fortunately,  Mrs.  Palmer 
was  so  employed  with  her  dumb  pets,  that  she  had  no 
time  to  notice  her  speaking  ones  beyond  her  usual  kind 
greeting.  "  Just  come,"  said  she,  "  as  I  wanted  you. 
There,  Georgiana,  you  can  hold  my  Java  sparrow ;  he 
knows  you,  and  Isabella  will  liold  the  cage."  The 
changing  the  seeds  and  putting  fresh  water  took  up 
enough  time  to  allow  the  visitors  to  recover  tiieraselves 
a  little.  But  the  moment  they  drew  quietly  round  the 
fire,  Mrs.  Palmer  saw  that  tliere  was  something  the 
matter.  They  were  first  absent,  then  began  to  spei 
hurriedly,  and  yet  broke  off  abruptly. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you?"  at  last  exclaimed 
she,  suddenly. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Georgiana. 
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"  Only,"  replied  Helen,  "  only  that  we  have  a  note 
from  mamma  to  give  you." 

**  -Vnd  why  do  you  not  give  it  to  me  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Palmer. 

"Because '    said  both  at  once    but  neither 

finished  the  sentence  ;  however,  Isabella  gave  the  note, 
which  Mrs.  P.ilmer,having  first  found  her  spectacles, 
duly  read. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  this  note  about  yourselves," 
laid  the  kind  old  lady,  "  so,  before  I  answer  it,  tell 
I  me  wlmt  is  the  matter  with  you." 

"  Nothing  but  the  note,"  replied  Georgiana. 

"I  will  conceal  nothing,"  said  Isabella,  firmly j  "we 
.  feared  that  you  might  not  be  pleased  with  mamma's 
Dote.  It  seemed  that  we  were  too  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  your  kindness." 

"  It  would  not  be  your  doing  then,  my  dears,"  an- 
•wered  Mrs.  Palmer ;  "  but  we  ought  to  be  glad,  as 
I  good  christians,  to  help  one  another,  if  it  be  only  in  the 
lending  a  few  silver  spoons.  I'll  tell  you  the  truth, 
my  dears,  and  that  may  be  blamed,  but  it  can't  be 
shamed.  I  don't  like  your  mamma,  and  she  looks 
down  upon  me  ;  which  of  us  is  right  is  no  business  of 
ours  just  now.  But  I  would  do  any  thing  I  could  to 
oblige  her,  if  it  were  only  for  your  sakes ;  so  you  may 
give  her  my  best  compliments ;  or  stay,  as  she  wrote 
me  a  note,  I  will  write  her  one.  Notliing  is  so  rude  as 
to  send  a  verbal  message."  Mrs.  Palmer  then  wrote 
her  note,  while  the  young  people  felt  more  and  more 
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at  home,  as  she  employed  them  in  some  little  office  of 
assistance.  They  mended  her  a  pen,  which  exactly 
suited  her  hand  ;  they  folded  the  note  and  sealed  it, 
first  reading  it  aloud  for  their  approval :  — 

"  Mrs.  Palmer's  best  compliments  {I  did  not  say  dear 
madam,  for  I  do  not  feel  it)  to  Lady  Anne  Granard, 
and  begs  to  say  that  any  thing  she  has  is  quite  at  her 
service.  Perhaps  she  will  allow  her  to  send  over  the 
cook  and  butler  for  to-morrow  ;  and  Mrs,  Palmer  only 
hopes  that  Lady  Anne  Granard  will  do  her  the  favour 
of  mentioning  any  little  service,  which  it  will  be  a  real 
pleasure  to  offer. 

"  And  now,  dears,  go  home  at  once.  I  suppose  I 
must  not  hope  to  see  you  to-morrow,  but  the  next  day 
you  must  come  and  tell  me  how  the  dinner  went  off." 

"  We  will  give  you,"  said  Isabella, "  a  full  and  par. 
ticular  account  of  uncle  Frank." 

•'  You  should  say  Mr.  Glentworth,"  exclaimed 
Georgiana.  "  You  know  mamma  said  it  would  make 
him  feel  so  old  to  have  us  call  him  uncle ;  and,  do 
you  know,  I  am  quite  sure  tliat  she  means  him  to 
marry  Mary." 

M  rs.  Palmer  shook  her  head,  and  Isabella  reminded 
her  sister  that  mamma  would  be  waiting.  At  the 
hall  door  they  were  met  by  Helen,  for  a  moment  so 
eager  to  tell  her  news,  that  she  forgot  to  ask  the  re> 
suit  of  their  embassy. 

"Who  do  you  think  has  just  driven  through  the 
street?" 
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'  Mr.  Glentworth,"  exclaimed  the  gifls. 
'  No,  no,  our  beautiful  stranger^"  replied  she. 
'Are  you  quite  sure?"  cried  Isabella,  her  dark 
fes  kindling  witli  delight. 

I  saw  her  returned,  Helen,  as  distinctly  as  I  see 
aa.     I  tried  to  catch  her  eye,  but  in  vain." 

Oh,  what  would  I  not  give  to  see  her  again  !"  said 
ibella.     The  beautiful  stranger,  as  with  girlish  ru< 
nance    they  called  her  among  themselves,  was  the 
ily   mystery   in   their  brief  and   uneventful  lives. 
|U'ben    Isabella   was  ten  and   Georgiana  two  years 
Jder,  they  formed  an  acquaintimce  on  the  sands  near 
Brighton  with  a  lady,  who,  like  themselves,  seemed  to 
Dnfine  her  rambles  to  the  most  solitary  part  of  the 
gt.     l^e  fact  was,  that  Lady  Anne,  aware  of  the 
rorse  than  common  attire  of  the  younger  children, 
'always  ordered  them  to  be  kept  out  of  sight  as  much 
ss  possible.     Still,  they  were  too  pretty  to  need  the 
aid  of  dress,  and  the  stranger,  attracted  by  their  ap- 
pearance, formed  an  acquaintance  with  them  :  two  or 
three  times  they  went  to  her  small,  but  elegant-look- 
ing villa,  where  cakes  and  fruit  always  awaited  them. 
A  careless  phrase  of  Georgiana's  drew  Lady  Anne's 
attention  to  the  matter  ;  the  maid  was  questioned,  and 
divers  suspicions,  very  unfavourable  to  their  beautiful 
and  secluded  hostess,  entered  the  minds  of  both  maid 
and  mistress.     The  intercourse  was  strictly  forbidden, 
and  for  some  mornings  they  walked  in  an  opposite  di- 
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The  first  time  that  they  took  their  accustomed 
stroll,  they  met  the  lady  walking  slowly  aloug.  The 
moment  she  caught  sight  of  the  children,  she  came 
eagerly  forward,  but  was  met,  to  her  great  surprise,  by 
reserve,  though  it  was  mixed  with  an  obvious  wish 
to  speak.  At  that  moment  the  servant  said  jiertly, 
•'  You  were  told,  young  ladies,  that  your  mamma  does 
not  approve  of  your  speaking  to  nobody  knows  who." 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  said  the  lady,  with  her  own  peculiar 
sad  smile.  "  I  will  •  not  detain  you  now ;  but  this 
evening  I  will  write  to  Lady  Anne,  and  1  dare  say 
that  she  will  allow  you  to  come  and  drink  tea  with 
me."  The  note  came ;  what  its  contents  were  Lady 
Anne  kept  to  herself,  but  the  children  received  per- 
mission to  spend  the  afternoon  with  Mrs.  Cranstoun. 
For  two  successive  years  the  acquaintance  continued. 
Mrs.  Cranstoun  remained  for  a  couple  of  months 
every  autumn  in  the  same  villa,  and  tlie  tiiree  younger 
girls  were  more  there  than  at  home.  An  old  Scotch 
lady,  grave,  silent,  and  even  stern  in  her  manner,  was 
the  only  living  creature  they  ever  saw  besides  the 
servants.  Every  thing  indicated  wealth  ;  books,  music, 
flowers,  and  the  pretty  trifles  scattered  round  were  all 
of  the  most  expensive  kind,  and  their  hostess  was 
young,  and  singularly  beautiful,  but  some  mystery 
there  certainly  was. 

What  could  induce  one  so  formed  for  society  to  live 
in  such  entire  seclusion  I  Children  as  the  Granarda 
were,  they  uuderstood  that  there  was  something  a 
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little  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  in  their  acquaintance, 
but  the  very  mystery  gave  its  charm — it  was  the  one 
.touch  of  poetry  in  their  usually  prosaic  existence — and 
[Mrs.  Cranstoun  was  tlie  very  being  about  whom  to 
limagine  a  romance.     SUght  and  delicately  formed, 
her  figure  was  as  childish  as  that  of  her  young  com- 
panions, but  her  movements  lacked  the  buoyancy  of 
[  joutb ;  they  were  slow  and  languid,  though  graceful 
I  to  a  degree,  that  an  artist  might  have  studied.     All 
[that  the  girls  knew  of  her  was  that  she  was  bom  in 
Italy ;  and  she  had  the  pale  complexion,  whose  daz- 
I  sling  whiteness  was  unbroken  by  the  rose,  and  the 
[Jarge  black  eyes  which  mark  southern  beauty.     She 
I  looked   very  young,  but  there  was  that  about  her, 
iwhich  told  that  time  had  not  passed  lightly  over  her  ; 
rher  years  might  be  few,  but  they  had  been  marked 
I  by  those  sorrows  which  steal  sunshine  from  the  eyes. 
\A  perpetual  sliadow  seemed  to  weigh  down  those  long 
I  dark  eyelashes,  as  if  heavy  with  the  weight  of  unshed 
tears ;  and  the  lip  had  the  sweetness  of  a  smile,  but 
not  its  gaiety. 

She  clung  to  the  lovely  children,  as  those  cling  to 
any  interest  that  breaks  upon  a  life  otherwise  mono- 
tonous. Their  cheerfulness  was  the  sunshine ;  she  did 
Dot  join  in  it,  but  she  liked  to  see  it.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  her  to  offer  her  young  guests  the  amuse- 
ments  usual  to  their  age,  but  she  shared  her  own  with 
tbem.  They  would  sit  whole  mornings  in  the  draw- 
ing-room,  from   whence  daylight  was  carefully  ex- 
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eluded,  only  a  chance  sunbeam,  as  the  wind  waved  the 
blind  to  and  fro,  wandered  over  the  various  exotics 
winch  filled  the  air  with  perfume.  Aincnaide,  for 
such  was  her  name,  would  recline  on  a  pile  of  cushions 
in  the  midst  of  the  little  group,  one  of  whom  would 
read  aloud,  gradually  learning  to  imitate  the  low  me- 
lancholy tones  will)  which  she  herself  read. 

The  girls  acquired  more  knowledge  of  Englisii  ima- 
ginative literature,  than  in  the  whole  previous  cuurss 
of  their  lives,  and  when  the  book  was  closed,  and  they 
talked  over  the  just  finished  poem  or  narrative,  insen- 
sibly  the  taste  was  formed,  for  that  of  their  guide  was 
exquisite.  Amenaide  was  one  of  those  beings  on 
whom  nature,  like  a  fairy,  lavishes  her  best  gifts  of 
keen  sensibility,  a  fine  perception  of  the  beautiful,  and 
an  intuitive  feeling  of  the  right.  Perhaps  her  views 
of  life  were  too  morbid,  but  her  companions  liad 
enough  cheerfulness  to  counterbalance  any  undue 
tinge  of  sadness  given  by  one  who  had  obviously  suffered 
much,  'llien  —  for  they  had  all  the  sweet  voice,  and 
fine- toned  ear,  which  must  be  a  charmed  birthright, 
as  no  art  can  ever  give  it — they  delighted  to  catch 
from  her  the  Scottish  and  Italian  airs,  which  she  sang 
with  an  expression,  the  very  meaning  of  their  wild 
melo«1y. 

She  would  often  talk  to  them  of  Italy  and  India, 
but  with  her  childhood  her  remembrances  seemed  to 
stop ;  she  never  ttdked  of  any  other  portion  of  her  life. 
Neglected  and  unloved,  as  these  worse  tlian  orjihan 
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girls  appeared  to  be,  it  was  strange  how  friends  sprang 
up  for  them.  Mrs.  Pahner  was  their  good  genius  in 
common  life,  while  Amenaide  was  the  fairy  that  led 
lem  through  tlie  charmed  regions  of  romance,  and  of 
music.  It  was  curious  to  mark  the  attraction  that 
invariably  seems  to  exist  between  opposite  natures. 
Helen,  tlie  most  enthusiastic,  the  most  highly<toned  of 
the  family,  was  the  favourite  with  the  practical  and 
sober-minded  Mrs.  Palmer ;  while  Isabella,  the  more 
shrewd,  sensible,  and  firm,  was  the  favourite  with  the 
romantic  and  pensive  stranger — and  devotedly  was  her 
attachment  repaid.  Always  kept  in  the  background, 
and  undervalued  by  Lady  Anne,  who  disliked  the 
spirit  of  active  usefulness  which  characterized  her 
youngest  daughter,  this  was  the  first  time  that  Isa- 
bella had  been  loveil  for  herself;  and  she  requited  it — 
as  love  is  returned  in  youth,  and  youth  only — grateful, 
eager,  and  undoubting. 

It  was  now  two  years  since  they  had  seen  her ;  the 
villa  had  been  let  for  the  last  two  autumns  to  other 
occupants.  Deep  had  been  the  disappointment,  when, 
turning  their  steps  in  the  accustomed  direction,  they 
nw  the  quiet  and  secluded  cottage,  where  hours  had 
passed  like  a  dream  of  poetry,  a  scene  of  noise  and 
bustle.  The  blinds  were  drawn  up,  the  plants  re- 
moved from  the  steps,  and  the  lawn  occupied  by  some 
six  or  seven  children,  who,  if  they  came  to  Brighton 
for  their  health,  had,  at  all  events,  a  good  stock  on 
baud  to  begin  vsith.     From  that  time  they  had  heard 
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nothing  more  of  their  beautiful  stranger,  till  Helen 
caught  siglit  of  her,  driving  past.  For  a  few  moments 
even  Mrs.  Palmer's  reception  of  Lady  Anne's  note 
was  forgotten,  and  it  wtis  not  till  they  heard  her  bell 
ring  violently,  that  Isabella  recollected  that  she  still 
held  the  important  missive  in  her  hand. 

The  next  day  was  one  of  constant  hurry  and 
anxiety.  In  all  places,  and  under  all  places  and  cir- 
cumstances, (English  places  and  circumstances)  thrf 
dinner  is  the  most  important  event — the  epoch  of  the 
day,  the  first  care  of  the  morning,  the  last  satisfaction 
of  night.  Modern  history  might  be  told  by  a  suc- 
cession of  dinners  ;  to-day,  a  dinner  commemorates  re- 
form ;  to-morrow  the  reverse.  Now  O'Connell  ap- 
peals to  the  sympatliies  of  his  hearers  at  Birmingham 
on  behalf  of  the  finest  and  most  ill-used  peasantry  on 
earth :  then  three  courses  and  a  desert  are  served 
up  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  honour,  by  the  Merchant 
Tailors'  Company.  But  dinners  are  not  only  charged 
with  the  fate  of  "  Cwsar,  and  of  Rome  :"  they  also 
belong  to  the  usual  routine  of  existence.  The  cook 
is  the  most  important  person  in  the  household  —  the 
master's  temper,  the  mistress's  comfort  depend  upon 
her — every  tiling  else  revolves  in  an  axis  around  five, 
BIX,  seven  o'clock,  or  whatever  may  be  the  appointed 
hour  for  sounding  "  that  tocsin  of  the  heart,  the 
dinner-bell."  So  much  for  every  day ;  but,  when  to 
the  word  dinner  is  added  the  word  party,  great  is  the 
tumult  thereof.    Even  where  servants  are  many,  and 
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"  expense  no  object,"  it  is  a  consideration  :  the  master 
feels  that  bis  credit  is  at  stake  ;  and,  as  no  dinner  is 
given  without  a  motive,  on  its  success  depends  also 
the  success  of  bis  scheme. 

But,  of  all  cases,  the  most  extreme  is  where  the 
party  is  out  of  the  common  course  of  things.  Now  no 
one  could  it  be  so  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  cur- 
rent of  existence  as  at  Lady  Anne's.  It  had  literally 
ftever  happened  before ;  none  could  recollect  the  fact 
a  friend  having  even  lunched  there.  Lady  Anne 
ive  over-night  orders  upon  orders,  but  the  next  day 
hey  were  left  to  be  executed  by  five  inexperienced 
prls,  a  boy,  and  a  kitchen-maid.  Here  Mrs.  Palmer's 
brethought  stood  them  in  good  stead ;  her  cook  was 
it  over  the  first  thing,  who  seemed  not  a  little 
r^larmed  at  the  poverty  of  the  land.  However,  she 
had  been  strictly  enjoined  to  make  the  best  of  every 
tiling,  and  her  own  kitchen  was  close  at  hand,  while 
the  knew  that  in  the  course  of  the  morning  a  basket 
of  game  ajid  fruit,  &c.  would  arrive,  veiled  under  the 
pretext  that  Mrs.  Palmer  had  just  received  them  her- 
self from  the  country. 
"  I  do  not  believe,"  said  Lady  Anne,  as  she  took 
last  look  in  the  glass,  at  the  result  of  her  careful 
ilette,  **  that  Mr.  Glentworth  will  find  me  much  al- 
Bred,  and  yet  it  is  twelve  years  since  I  saw  him." 
She  certainly  looked  very  handsome  :  the  black  velvet 
draas  set  off  her  still  fair  skin,  the  blonde  filled  up  any 
jles,  tlie  few  pink  flowers  in  the  cap  gave  it  light- 
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ness,  wliile  Its  being  somewhat  close,  concealed  that 
the  cheek  was  less  rounded  than  of  yore,  and,  though 
tlie  whole  costume  was  exquisitely  becoming,  no  one 
could  say  that  it  affected  youlhiulncss.  Lady  Anne 
had  too  good  taste  for  that.  Still,  any  one  who  knew 
her  not,  might  have  thought,  from  the  unusual  care 
and  pains  bestowed  on  her  appearance,  that  she  her- 
self meditated  a  conquest  of  their  visiter.  They  would 
have  been  wrong  in  their  surmise ;  Lady  Anne  was  toft 
intensely  selfish  herself,  to  suspect  any  one  of  being 
otherwise.  Poor,  with  five  unportioned  daughters, 
no  one  could  think  of  such  a  folly  as  marrying  her. 
Her  attention  to  the  toilette  of  to-day  had  for  motive 
the  long  habit  of  personal  vanity,  and  a  wish  to  show 
how  little  twelve  years  bad  altered  her. 

Not  but  what  she  had  her  own  castle  building,  but 
it  was  with  reference — she  had  decided  that  it  would 
be  the  most  proper  thing  in  the  world  for  ]\Ir.  Gient- 
worth  to  marry  Mary.  She  remembered  liim  a  grave 
silent  young  man,  Marj'  was  grave  and  silent  too. 
She  had  never  liked  him,  but  that  was  of  little  mo- 
ment now  ;  Mary  could  not  afford  to  be  particular,  she 
ought  only  to  be  tiiankful  fur  such  a  chance. 

"  Mary,"  said  her  mother,  on  entering  the  draw- 
ing-room, where  the  elder  girls  were  employed  in 
those  slight  decorations  which  female  taste  knows  so 
well  how  to  give,  "  I  beg  that  you  will  nut  over- 
fatigue yourself ;  go  and  lie  down  on  the  sofa  in  my 
room.  Fanchette  will  come  to  you  when  it  is  time  for 
you  to  dress." 
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Mary  obeyed  in  wondering  silence,  which  was  in- 
creased when  the  French  mmbriette  obviously  taxed 
her  abilities  to  the  utmost ;  she  had  received  full  in- 
structions from  her  mistress.  **  Dress  her  hair  in  loose 
falling  curls,  th^  will  best  conceal  the  thinness  of  her 
fiue,  and  put  in  a  nceud  or  two  andowr  it  rose  to 
lighten  her  up  a  little,  and  Fanchette,  just  give  one 
touch  of  rouge." 

'*  What  tune,"  asked  Louisa,  "  do  you  expect  Mr. 
Glentworth.^' 

"Not  till  dinner,"  replied  her  mother,  << which  is 
exceedingly  lucky  ;  a  man  is  always  in  better  humour 
when  he  has  had  his  dinner.  By  the  by,  Isabella,  I 
do  not  see  any  necessity  for  your  making  your  appear- 
anee ;  you  will  be  supposed  in  the  schoolroom,  and 
Geor^ana  must  wear  the  white  muslin  frock.  You 
can  make  yourself  very  useful,  as  some  one  must  see 
to  the  dessert  being  properly  sent  up,  and,  as  I  mean 
to  have  tea  and  coffee  made  out  of  the  room,  you 
most  help  Fanchette." 

Isabella  felt  more  disappointed  than  she  liked  to 
express.  Uncle  Frank  was  associated  with  somany 
kind  notes  and  pretty  presents,  that  she  had  a  natural 
and  affectionate  wish  to  see  him  ;  moreover,  she  could 
not  but  feel  keenly  the  difference  always  made  be- 
tween herself  and  the  others. 

"  Oh,  mamma,"  cried  Georgiana,  and  the  speech 
wa«  heroic  for  her  who  dearly  loved  dress,  •'  I  would 
rather  wear  my  merino,  and  then  I  should  keep  Isa- 
WUa  m  countenance.*' 
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"  I  wish,"  said  Lady  Anne,  "  that  my  daughters 
would  not  take  the  trouble  of  thinking  for  me — I  have 
settled  the  matter  as  I  think  best.  I  cannot  imagine 
why  I  should  be  so  unlucky  as  to  have  so  many  girls ; 
it  is  really  too  provoking." 

"  I  wonder  what  Uncle  Frank  is  like  ?  "  said  Isa- 
bella. 

"  I  fancy  him,"  replied  Georgiana,  "  in  a  brown 
coat  and  wig." 

"  I  dare  say,"  continued  Lady  Anne,  "  that  he  has 
got  all  sorts  of  odd  ways  and  habits ;  but  you  must  none 
of  you  mind  them.  He  is  now  rich  enough  to  have 
a  style  of  his  own.  Be  sure  you  contrive  to  let  him 
know  that  we  usually  dine  early  —  I  want  him  to  ac- 
quire a  habit  of  spending  his  evenings  here ;  but  a 
dinner  every  day  would  be  too  much  of  a  good  tiling 
— we  should  be  ruined  in  a  week." 

"  I  have  borrowed  Mrs.  Palmer's  backgammon, 
board,"  said  Isabella,  whose  notion  of  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman's amusements  of  an  evening  was  derived  from 
what  she  had  seen  Mr.  Palmer  do. 

"  Backgammon  1  "  exclaimed  her  mother,  with  an 
expression  of  sovereign  contempt;  ''  had  you  not  bet- 
ter have  asked  for  a  cribbage-board  while  you  were 
about  it?" 

Seven  o'clock  came ;  all  the  girls,  excepting  poor 
Isabella,  were  assembled  in  the  drawing-room,  and  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  prettier  coup  d'oeil, 
or  one  arranged  with  a  better  eye  to  effect.     Lady 
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Anne  was  in  the  ann-chair,  and  Louisa  was  seated  a 
little  behind  her ;  Alary  was  oppoeitc,  and  a  seat  most 
conveniently  vacant  beside  her  j  while  the  two  younger 
girls  were  placed  on  a  low  ottoman  in  the  middle.  A 
rap  at  the  door  made  them  all  start  —  Isabella  after- 
wards confessed  that  she  liad  peeped  through  the  back 
parlour  door  as  he  went  upstairs — and  Mr.  Glentworth 
made  his  appearance.  He  took  all  the  young  ladies 
completely  by  surprise  —  if  he  had  turned  five  and 
thirty  he  did  not  look  it ;  and  Uncle  Frank,  instead 
of  an  odd-looking  individual  in  a  brown  coat  and  wig, 
was  a  tall  and  handsome  man,  pale,  and  with  a  shade 
of  melancholy,  which  only  gave  iuterest  to  his  fine 
features. 

Lady  Anne  could  not  but  allow  that,  if  years  had 
paawd  lightly  over  herself,  they  had  passed  still  more 
lightly  over  him,  to  say  nothing  of  his  being  some  few 
years  younger.  He  was  altered  from  the  shy,  silent 
young  man  who  used  to  spend  morning  after  morning 
with  Mr.  Granard  in  the  library,  to  Lady  Anne's 
equal  displeasure  and  surprise  —  for  a  young  cavalier 
would  often  have  been  an  addition  to  her  parties,  and 
it  was  to  her  incomprehensible  what  amusement  could 
be  found  in  books  or  in  her  husband's  society.  The 
alteration  was,  however,  one  of  improvement :  his 
manner  had  the  ease  of  one  accustomed  to  make  his 
own  way  in  every  kind  of  society,  and  his  air  was  sin- 
gularly diatingiU.  Lady  Anne's  first  idea  was  regret 
that  she  had  wasted  any  care  upon  Mary's  appear- 
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ance,  who  was  looking,  if  possible,  worse  than  usual. 
"  Such  a  man,  and  such  a  fortune,"  thought  her  lady- 
ship, "  may  marry  whom  he  pleases  ;"  and,  contrary 
to  her  original  plan,  she  determined  that  Louisa  and 
Geurgiana  should  sit  next  him  at  dinner. 

Certainly  the  idea  of  falling  in  love  with  those  whom 
he  had  never  thought  of  but  as  children  never  crossed 
Mr.  Glentwortli,  as  he  at  once  said,  laughing,  and 
averred  that  he  was  taken  quite  by  surprise  to  find  him- 
self among  so  many  lovely  young  women ;  but  he 
greeted  them  with  that  easy  affection  which  showed 
he  intended  to  retain  his  footing  as  an  old  friend  of  the 
famUy,  and  was  the  first  to  go  back  upon  his  old  ap- 
pellation  of  Uncle  Frank.  "  But  here  are  only  four," 
said  he  ;  "  where  is  the  fifth  ?" 

"  Isabella  does  not  dine  with  us,  except  when  we 
take  our  early  dinner  alone,"  rephed  Lady  Anne. 

'•  I  had  hoped  to  have  seen  all  my  young  friends 
together ;"  but  Mr.  Glentworth  was  interrupted  by 
the  announcement  of  dinner,  where  Lady  Anne,  by 
two  or  three  quiet  manoeuvres,  contrived  to  make  her 
daughters  understand  that  the  arrangements  which 
she  had  so  carefully  impressed  upon  their  minds,  were 
to  be  broken.  Mr.  Glentworth  took  the  foot  of  the 
table,  and  Louisa  and  Georgiana  sat  on  either  side. 
The  dinner  went  off  very  well,  though  there  was  a  de> 
gree  of  restraint.  With  all  the  graceful  ease  of  I^ady 
Anne's  manners,  they  never  encouraged  any  spontane- 
ous flow  of  ft  filing  or  of  thought — you  felt  intuitively 
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that  feeling  or  thought  would  be  de  trap.  Between 
the  hostess  and  the  guest  there  was  an  old  animosity. 
Young  as  he  was  at  the  time,  he  had  seen  the  impru- 
dence of  Mr.  Granard's  way  of  living  ;  he  had  often 
remonstrated,  and  the  death  of  his  father,  with  the 
subsequent  derangement  of  his  affairs,  had  alone  pre- 
vented his  following  up  his  advice  with  such  assist- 
ance as  would  have  made  it  effectual. 

Lady  Anne  smothered  her  dislike,  because  there 
was  a  hope  of  his  marrying  one  of  her  daughters  ;  and 
be  subdued  his  because  he  could  not  allow  it  to  inter- 
fere with  his  hope  of  serving  the  orphans  of  his  old 
inend.  The  very  dinner  increased  his  anxiety — he 
saw  that  it  was  infinitely  beyond  Lady  Anne's  means ; 
the  same  course  of  extravagance  was  therefore  still 
being  renewed,  with  the  same  disregard  of  conse- 
quences. The  girls  themselves  interested  him  on 
their  own  account,  not  only  for  the  nameless  charm  of 
youth  and  loveliness,  but  there  was  something  natural 
and  sweet  about  them,  which  he  could  hardly  have 
believed  possible  in  Lady  Anne's  daughters. 

Still  the  conversation  languished  ;  Lady  Anne  was 
most  unnecessarily  anxious  to  impress  upon  Mr. 
Glcntworth  the  success  that  they  had  met  with  in 
society,  and  that,  if  no  longer  rich,  they  were  still  the 
fashion.  The  girls  were  always  restrained  in  their 
motlier's  presence ;  unconsciously  they  had  learned 
that  any  display  of  feeling  only  excited  her  scorn,  and 
U«ey  had  acquired  a  liabit  of  silence,  becaufe  they  had 
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so  little  in  common  to  talk  about.  However,  when 
dinner  was  over,  Mr.  Glentworth  pleaded  his  conti- 
nental habits,  and  accompanied  them  at  once  to  the 
drawing-room ;  and  there  his  first  inquiry  was  after 
Isabella. 

"  Oh,"  replied  Lady  Anne,  "  she  is  too  young  to 
be  introduced." 

"  Surely  not  to  such  an  old  friend  as  myself;  pray 
let  me  ask  to  see  her,"  said  their  guest, 

"  The  next  time,"  exclaimed  her  mother ;  "  Isa- 
bella, not  expecting  a  summons,  will  only  be  in  the 
schoolroom  toilette." 

"  My  dear  madam,"  cried  Mr.  Glentworth,  "  1 
wish  to  see  herself,  not  her  frock.  I  am  sure  my 
young  friend  here  will  go  and  fetch  her  sister  without 
further  delay." 

Georgiana  sprang  up  eagerly,  and,  Lady  Anne 
having  given  an  ungracious  permission,  bounded 
down  stairs,  and  found  that  Isabella  had  just  finished 
making  the  tea. 

"  You  must  come  upstairs  at  once,"  exclaimed 
Georgiana,  "  Mr.  Glentworth  insists  upon  seeing  you  ; 
you  will  like  him  so  much ;  oh,  I  do  wish  you  had 
any  thing  on  but  that  old  brown  merino." 

"  I  do  not  think  it  matters  much,"  said  Isabella, 
laughing. 

"  Why  Mr.  Glentworth  did  say,"  returned  her  sis- 
ter, "  tliat  it  was  you  he  wanted  to  see,  not  your 
fiwk." 
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"  In  that  case,  the  sooner  he  sees  rae  tlie  better ;  " 
and  both  sisters  ran  up  stairs,  duly  composing  them- 
selves into  a  slow  and  graceful  entrance  before  they 
ventured  to  appear  before  tlieir  mother.  Mr.  Glent- 
worth  was  surprised  to  see  tlie  tall  and  elegant  girl 
wlio  was  summoned  from  the  schoolroom,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  old  brown  merino  dress,  Isabella  never  looked 
prettier.  The  careless  banding  back  of  the  hair  only 
showed  the  fine  shape  of  the  head ;  pleasure  at  being 
remembered  lighted  up  her  clear  dark  eyes  ;  and  a 
little  touch  of  natural  shyness  made  her  colour  most 
becomingly  when  introduced. 

The  evening  pcwsed  off  very  gaily,  for  music  broke 
up  the  formality  of  the  circle,  while  the  books  and 
drawings  scattered  about  led  to  some  conversation,  in 
which  Mr.  Glentworth  talked  of  the  various  parts  of 
Europe  he  had  visited ;  Lady  Anne  secretly  wondering 
wliat  could  take  any  one  anywhere  but  to  the  capitals, 
while  the  girls  were  delighted  to  hear  of  rocks  and 
valleys,  and  were  only  divided  in  favour  between  the 
Appenines  and  the  Pyrennees.  When  he  rose  to  take 
leave.  Lady  Anne  expressed  her  hope,  couched  in  the 
most  flattering  terms,  that  they  should  soon  see  him 
agajji. 

••  May  I  then,"  said  Mr.  Glentworth,  "  place  my- 
self at  once  on  the  footing  of  Famie  de  la  maison,  and 
come  in  and  out  just  as  I  please  ?  I  am  the  worst 
person  in  the  world  for  formal  dinners,  but  I  shall  be 
thankful  to  have  a  resting-place  whereon  to  bestow 
my  tediousness  in  an  evening." 
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This  was  the  veiy  thing  which  Lady  Anne  wished, 
and  a  most  gracious  permission  ensued. 

"  It  is  a  great  misfortune,^'  said  her  ladyship,  with 
a  deep  sigh,  as  the  door  closed  after  their  visitor,  "  to 
have  so  many  daughters— a  man  hardly  knows  which 
he  likes  best  among  them ;  still  I  do  not  despwr  —  it 
is  a  great  point  to  have  secured  his  constant  visits.** 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Why,  you  are  all  in  ecstacies  about  him,"  said 
Mrs.  Palmer,  the  next  morning. 

"  So  elegant !"  said  Louisa. 

"  So  interesting  !"  said  Helen. 

"  So  handsome  !"  said  Georgiana. 

**  So  kind  !"  said  Isabella. 

"  Well,  it  is  a  clear  case,"  continued  Mrs.  Palmer, 
"  that  one  of  you  he  must  have." 

"  Not  me,"  exclaimed  Louisa,  and  then  coloured 
deeply.  Mrs.  Palmer  looked  at  her  for  a  moment; 
this  was  not  the  first  time  she  had  suspected  that  her 
young  friend  had  no  longer  a  heart  to  give. 

"  Oh,  mamma,"  cried  Georgiana,  "  intended  him 
for  Mary  ;  but  now  that  he  turns  out  so  young  and 
good-looking,  she  seems  to  think  him  too  good  for 
her." 

"  Poor  thing  !  "  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  "  I  wish  I  had 
her  in  the  country,  she  should  have  a  basin  of  new 
milk,  fresh  from  the  cow,  every  morning.  A  young 
friend  of  mine,  who  looked  just  as  she  does,  was  quite 
cured  by  it." 

Tlie  efficacy  of  even  new  milk  may  be  doubted  to 
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3(1  diseased,"  still  less  i 


pluck 


"  minister  to  a 
from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow."  Mary's  health 
and  spirits  had  given  way  under  the  constant  pressure 
of  one  bitter  remembrance — she  felt  herself  a  burthen 
upon  lier  mother,  and  in  the  way  of  her  sisters ;  the 
very  affection  showed  to  her  by  the  latter  only  made 
her  think  with  deeper  regret  on  what  she  might  have 
done  for  them  if  things  had  gone  differently.  Then 
she  was  continually  hearing  of  Lady  Allorton's  extra- 
vagance, and  Lady  Allerton's  dissipation ;  and  her 
conjugal  quarrels  were  topics  of  common  conversation. 
Mary  could  not  avoid  tlie  tliought,  and  the  pang  of 
"  how  much  happier  I  could  have  made  him  !"  Then 
she  had  so  little  to  take  her  out  of  herself;  her  mother 
more  and  more  discouragetl  her  going  out,  and,  in- 
deed, she  had  neither  strengtli  nor  spirits  for  the  fa- 
tiguing gaiety  of  a  London  season. 

"  Not  yet  five  and  twenty,  and  she  is  a  complete 
wreck,"  continued  Mrs.  Palmer;  "yet  1  cannot  but 
think  tiiat  she  would  be  much  happier  if  she  were  well 
married.  It  is  much  more  comfortable  to  have  a  iiouse 
of  one's  own.  I  wish  Mr.  Glentworth  may  take  a  fancy 
to  her." 

"  I  do  not  think,"  said  Isabella,  seriously,  "  that 
Mary  would  marry  any  one,  neither  does  Mr.  Glent- 
worth seem  a  marrying  man." 

"  And  pray."  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  half  laughing, 
"  what  is  your  idea  of  a  marrying  man  ?" 

•'  Why,"  replied  Isabella,  "  most  of  the  marriages 
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that  I  have  heard  of  liave  originated  in  some  motive 
that  lay  very  near  tlie  surface.  Some  men  are  despe- 
rately in  love ;  but  more  often  it  is  that  the  table 
wants  a  lady  at  the  head  of  it ;  or  a  man  is  poor,  and 
marries  for  money ;  or  he  is  rich,  and  wants  con- 
nexion ;  or  very  often  he  marries  because  bis  friends 
have  decided  the  matter  for  him,  and  it  is  less  trouble 
to  make  the  offer  than  to  avoid  making  it.  Now  none 
of  these  first  causes  appear  to  influence  Mr.  Glent- 
worth." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Georgiana,  "he  has  had  an  un- 
happy attachment  ?" 

"  Or,  perhaps,"  said  Louisa,  "  he  has  been  too  poor 
to  marry.  He  may  have  been  engaged,  and,  after  wait- 
ing for  years,  is  now  able  to  fulfil  his  engagement." 

"An  engaged  man,"  replied  Isabella,  "  would  not 
have  been  so  anxious  to  seek  us  out,  and  would  not  be 
so  anxious  to  secure  our  house  as  a  refuge  for  his  lei- 
sure hours." 

"  Well,  my  dears,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  "  we  shall  see : 
and,  what  is  of  most  importance  to  you  is,  I  think, 
from  all  I  can  hear,  you  will  find  in  Mr.  Glentworth 
a  sure  and  kind  friend  ;  and  that  is  what  we  all  of  us 
want  some  time  or  other." 

In  a  few  days,  Mr.  Glentworth  became  almost  do- 
!  mesticated  in  the  house,  an  arrangement  partly  plea- 
I  sing  and  partly  otherwise  to  Lady  Anne.  She  liked 
■■^  air  of  intimacy  with  a  man  so  rich  ;  his  ncquaint- 
^Hoce  was  no  expense,  and  he  slill  retained  his  old  habit 
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of  making  handsome  presents.  Nevertheless,  she  was 
disappointed  in  the  little  progress  of  her  matrimonial 
schemes;  there  was  no  preference  for  one  daughter 
more  than  another  ;  he  was  equally  kind  and  affection- 
ate to  at).  One  morning  his  visit  terminated  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner ;  he  gave  each  of  the  elder  girls  a 
sealed  paper,  which,  when  opened,  was  found  to  con- 
tain a  hundred  pounds.  To  them  it  seemed  the  riches 
of  the  world,  and  each  was  expressly  enjoined  to  spend 
it  on  what  she  liked  beet.  Only  those  who  have  often 
wanted  money — wanted  it  painfully  and  mortifyingly 
— who  have  constantly  been  debarred  gratifications 
common  to  those  among  whom  they  live— only  those 
can  tell  the  delight  of  suddenly  possessing  a  large 
i<um  of  money,  to  do  just  what  they  please  with.  How 
many  enjoyments  of  taste,  fancy,  and  kind  feeling  were 
comprised  in  the  possession !  Even  Mary  was  quite 
animated. 

"  We  will,"  exclaimed  she,  a  faint  colour  warming 
her  cheek  at  the  very  idea,  "  have  an  excursion  into 
the  country — really  the  country.  Fancy,  if  it  be  but 
for  a  week,  liaving  a  cottage,  into  whose  garden  we 
can  walk  unobserved,  and  gather  the  roses  ourselves. 
What  delicious  strolls  of  a  summer  evening  in  the  fields, 
where  the  hay  has  just  been  cut ;  and  through  green 
lanes,  covered  with  wild  honeysuckle  !"  Louisa  was 
silent ;  but  there  was  a  smile  round  her  dimpled  mouth, 
which  betrayed  how  pleasant  was  the  reverie  in  which 
she  indulged. 
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"  We  will  now."  cried  Helen,  "  have  a  new  liarp — 
we  can  play  from  morning  till  night  in  your  cottage, 
Mary." 

•*  And  I,"  said  Georgiana,  "  will  have  a  white  satin 
dress." 

•*  The  only  sensible  thing  I  have  heard  said  yet,' ' 
bterrupted  Lady  Anne  —  then  addressing  herself  to 
Helen  and  Georgiana,  added,  "  You  know  that  you  are 
to  be  presented  next  season,  and  this  money  will  just 
buy  court-dresses,  and  hire  your  ornaments.  I  am 
sure,  if  you  had  gone  without,  I  could  not  have  paid 
for  them."  Helen  sat  in  silent  disappointment ;  but 
Georgiana's  fancy  was  at  once  busy  with  ostrich  fea- 
thers, lace,  and  white  silk  ;  and  her  interest  soon  com- 
municated itself  to  Helen.  W'^hat  girl  of  nineteen  could 
listen  unmoved  to  the  question  of  in  what  dress  she 
should  be  presented ! 

Isabella  was  seated  alone  in  the  dining-room.  Lady 
Anne  and  Louisa  were  gone  out  for  a  drive  with  Lady 
Penrhyn  ;  and  Helen  and  Georgiana  accompanied 
Mary  in  her  attempt  at  a  walk  in  the  gardens  of  Port- 
man  Square.  Mr.  Glentworth  was  therefore  shown 
in  to  the  young  lady,  who  was  busily  employed  at  work, 
"  Ah  !"  said  he,  on  entering,  "  you  are  the  very  person 
I  wanted  ;  I  am  come  to  make  my  amende  for  leaving 
you  out  the  other  evening — I  had  not  forgotten  you." 

**  Ah  !"  said  Isabella,  "  you  thought  I  was  too  young 
to  know  the  value  of  money — that  I  should  throw  it 
away  on  coral  necklaces  and  piping  bulfinches." 
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Mr,  Glenlworth  smiled,  and,  half  taking  a  red  mo- 
rocco case  out  of  his  pocket,  said,  "  I  thought  that  I 
could  give  you  what  you  would  like  better." 

"  Nothing,"  interrupted  Isabella,  eagerly,  who  had 
not  noticed  his  movement — "nothing  that  I  should  like 
half  so  well." 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  he,  seriously,  even  sadly, 
"  you  seem  to  set  an  undue  value  on  money  for  one  so 
young ;  what  can  you  care  for  money,  except  for  the 
sake  of  trifles  which,  believe  me,  are  of  no  real  value  1" 

"  It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  all  that  Howell  and  James 
have  in  their  shop,  or  Storr  and  Mortimer  besides,  that 
I  care  for  money.  I  know  its  value  only  too  well. 
Money  has  been  the  curse  of  our  lives ;  it  is  the  want 
of  money  that  keeps  jioor  Mary  like  a  ghost.  Had 
she  been  rich,  she  would  have  escaped  that  early  dis- 
appointment, which  fell  upon  her  like  a  blight,  and 
from  which  she  has  had  no  change  to  distract  her 
thoughts  ;  she  is  country-bred,  and  she  pines  like  a 
caged  bird  in  London.  It  is  want  of  money  that  keeps 
Louisa  wasting  her  best  days  in  fruitless  hopes,  tliat 
will  leave  lier  with  a  step  as  sad,  and  a  cheek  as  pale, 
as  that  of  her  elder  sister.  It  is  want  of  money  that 
will  fall  over  Helen  and  Georgiana  like  a  curse  :  they 
will  go  into  society  only  to  repress  every  warm  aud 
kindly  feeling — to  dread  the  approach  of  affection,  un- 
less it  takes  what  is  called  an  eligible  shaj>e.  Their 
future  fate  hangs  on  a  chance ;  if  it  goes  against  tliem, 
they  will  be  blamed  foe  the  failure ;  but  I  really  have 
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not  courage  to  fancy  inaninia  with  all  her  daughters 
unmarried." 

"  Lady  Anoe  is  very  anxious,  then,  for  your  esta- 
blishment?" said  her  listener. 

"  1  can  remember  nothing  else,"  replied  Isabella, 
"  ever  held  forth  in  the  future,  but  a  good  match.  It 
may  be  wrong  for  a  girl  like  myself  to  talk  so  freely : 
but  who  can  help  reflecting  on  what  passes  every  day 
before  her  eyes  ?" 

"  It  is  not  many,  though,  who  do  reflect,"  thouglit 
Mr.  Glentworth,  while  Isabella  went  on. 

"  There  are  very  few  Imppy  marriages  ;  indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  husband,  and  dislike  on  that  of  the 
wife,  appear  to  me  the  general  feeling.  Yet  there  are 
some  exceptions ;  and  these  led  me  to  think,  why  should 
they  be  happier  than  their  fellows  ?  I  always  found 
the  cause  the  same — tliey  married  from  different  mo- 
tives. There  was  affection  and  respect  for  each  other 
to  begin  with.  But  let  a  coronet,  properly  accompa- 
nied, be  offered  to  any  of  my  sisters,  mamma  would  not 
hear  of  a  refusal.  Neither  character,  temper,  and 
|B|aKte,  still  less  attachment,  would  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration ;  and,  yet,  without  them  how  can  there  be 
happiness  in  married  life  !  Georgiana's  sweet  nature 
will  be  perverted  ;  all  that  is  vain  and  frivolous  in  her 
will  be  brought  out;  she  will  constantly  be  disap- 
pointed in  the  vain  endeavour  to  make  pleasure  a  sub- 
stitute for  content,  and,  craving  for  excitement  Vain 
and  heartless,  the  world  will  leave  us  little  trace  of 
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the  lovely  mind  as  of  the  lovely  face.  For  Helen  there 
is  a  yet  darker  doom ;  her  imagination  exaggerates 
every  suffering ;  her  keen  feelings  cannot  lie  dormant 
— she  needs  to  love  and  be  loved  ;  amusement  never 
can  be  to  her  the  sole  business  of  life — she  requires  to 
be  interestwi.  Wliat  can  a  future,  where  love  is  not, 
offer  to  her?"  She  paused,  for  her  eyes  had  filled 
with  tears,  and,  to  conceal  them,  she  stooped  over  her 
work. 

"  You  do  not,"  said  Mr.  Glentworth,  after  a  brief 
pause,  "  sp<>ak  of  your  elder  sisters,  ur  of  yourself." 

''  Alas  !"  replied  Isabella, "  you  must  have  perceived 
that  Mary  is  heart  and  spirit-broken  ;  and  Louisa  is 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  tiie  same :  '  hope  deferred  maketh 
the  heart  sick.'  As  to  myself,  as  mamma  often  says, 
I  am  not  pretty  ;  1  have  not,  therefore,  the  same  bril- 
liant chances  of  marriage  that  my  sisters  have." 

Mr.  Glentworth  was  for  a  moment  silent  with  sur- 
prise at  the  air  of  entire  conviction  with  which  this  was 
said ;  the  next,  he  could  not  help  looking  at  the  girl 
who  so  quietly  avowed  that  she  was  not  pretty.  He 
did  nut  think  it  necessary,  however,  to  state  that  his 
own  opinion  was  different,  so  he  went  on  witii  the  con- 
versation. 

"  You  prefer,  then,  having  the  money  to  the  orna- 
ments which  I  had  intended  for  you  ?" 

"  Oil !  the  hundred  pounds,  certainly,"  exclaimed 
Isabella,  colouring  a  little  at  the  idea  of  trespassing  on 
the  donor's  generosity. 
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"  You  shall  have  it,  then,"  said  Mr.  Glentworth. 

"  But,"  cried  Isabella,  eagerly,  "  it  raust  be  on  con* 
Iditions,  and  you  may  not  like  them." 

"  Let  me  hear  what  they  are,"  replied  her  companion. 

"  First,  that  you  will  not  tell  mamma  that  you  have 
given  it ;  and,  secondly,  that  you  will  not  ask  me  what 
I  have  done  with  it." 

Mr.  Glentworth  took  out  his  pocket-book,  and  placed 
a  hundred  pound  note  in  Isabella's  hands.  "  It  is  a 
sum,"  said  he,  seriously,  "  that,  properly  employed, 
would  be  a  source  of  happiness  to  many.  I  give  it  you 
without  the  least  fear  that  it  is  misplaced.  We  have 
quite  talked  the  morning  away,"  added  he,  without 
allowing  her  time  for  the  thanks  which  she  was  trying 
to  put  into  shape.  "  I  must  leave  my  message  with 
you.  You  must  tell  your  sisters  that  I  have  a  box  at 
the  theatre  for  to-morrow  night,  and  that  it  is  large 
enough  for  us  all."  He  left  Isabella  breathless  with 
delight.  As  iar  as  the  selfish  pleasure  went,  the  box 
at  the  theatre  was  even  greater  enjoyment  than  the 
pmnootrinn  of  tlie  hundred  pound  note. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Louisa  Granard  was  seated  in  her  own  room,  writing 
what  the  size  of  the  paper  implied  was  a  small  note— > 
not  so,  if  it  was  to  be  judged  by  the  length  of  time 
which  the  note  took  writing.  Yet  the  employment 
■eemed  a  pleasant  one  ;  her  cheek  was  flushed  with  a 
clear,  rich  crimson — her  face 

"  Was  like  any  fair  lake  that  the  inoriiiDg  is  ud. 
When  it  breaks  into  (iiin|)les,  and  laughs  in  the  sua." 

And  if,  ever  and  anon,  the  brow  was  clouded  by  a  siiade 
of  pensiveness,  it  was  quickly  dispelled  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  present  happiness.  A  letter  was  open 
beside  her,  to  whose  contents  it  seemed  necessary  often 
to  refer;  but,  when  once  taken  up  to  read,  it  was  not 
easily  laid  down  again ;  and  the  fair  student  seemed  to 
dwell  on  every  word,  and  find  out  a  new  meaning  each 
time.  The  fact  was,  Louisa  Granard  was  answering  a 
love-letter.  Few  there  are  whose  hearts  have  not  beat 
witli  delicious  quickness  at  sight  of  a  handwriting 
dearer  than  aught  else  in  the  world  besides. 

The  first  love-letter  is  an  epoch  in  love's  happy  sea- 
sun — it  makes  assurance  doubly  sure  — tiiat  which  has 
hitherto,  perhaps,  only  found  utterance  in  sweet  and 
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orried  words,  now  seems  to  take  a  more  tangible  ex- 
istence. A  love-letter  is  a  proof  of  how  dearly,  even 
in  absence,  you  are  remembered.  I  once  heard  a  young 
friend  regret  her  approaching  marriage,  because  she 
would  then  receive  no  more  charming  notes.  Alas  ! 
tlie  charming  notes  are  not  the  only  charming  things 
that  are  no  more.  But  a  love-letter  ! — how  much  of 
life's  most  perfect  happiness  do  those  two  words  con- 
tain !  With  what  anxiety  it  is  expected  1 — with  what 
delight  it  is  received  ! — it  seems  almost  too  great  a 
pleasure  to  open  it.  Suddenly  we  mock  ourselves  for 
the  charmed  delay — the  seal  is  hastily  broken — the 
contents  eagerly  devoured  ;  then  it  is  read  slowly,  dwel- 
ling on  every  sentence  to  lengthen  out  its  enjoyment ; 
how  sweet  does  every  little  word  of  endearment  appear! 
— what  importance  is  attache*!  to  the  choice  of  an  epi- 
Uiet,  to  the  turn  of  a  phrase  !  Through  the  whole  day, 
with  what  a  conscious  thrill  its  possession  is  recalled! — 
with  what  care  it  is  read  over  at  night,  till  its  contents 
mingle  with  our  dreams  I  I  often  wonder,  when  I  see 
people  settled  down  in  that  cold  calmness,  too  often  the 
atmosphere  around  the  domestic  hearth,  whether  they 
ever  recall  the  words  they  used  to  say,  and  the  letters 

fiy  used  to  write  !  Would  those  letters  appear  ab- 
surd and  exaggerated,  or  woulil  they  for  a  moment 
bring  back  the  old  feeling,  or,  at  all  events,  a  tender 
regret  for  its  departure  ? 

Louisa  was,  however,  at  the  first  and  happiest  time  ; 
her  engagement  was  of  that  most  harassing  kind,  where, , 
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too  poor  to  marry,  lovers  are  obliged  to  trust  the  future 
with  all  those  hopes  which  the  present  denies ;  still, 
the  consciousness  of  loving  and  being  beloved  was  sa- 
tisfaction enough .     They  .were  young  enough  both  to 
wait,  and  to  look  forward  with  ali  the  confidence  in 
fate  and  each  other  that  youth,  anil  youth  only,  can 
feel.     Oh  !  it  takes  many  disappointments,  both  in 
faith  and  fortune,  before  the  human  heart,  naturally 
so  buoyant  and  so  confiding,  learns  to  despond  and  to 
distrust.     Charles  Penrhyn,  for  he  was  the  object  of 
Louisa's  preference,  had  expectations  —  that  term,  so 
vague  when  those  expectations  depend  upon  others. 
VVlien  Lbrd,  then  Mr.  Penrhyn,  married  a  distant  re- 
lative of  his  own,  pretty  and  portiitnk'ss,  he  expressly 
protested  against  any  hopes  tliat  her  family  might  form. 
Still,  when  one  dying  off  after  another  left  only  the 
youngest  an  orphan,  it  became  a  needful  sacrifice  to 
public  opinion  to  do  something  for  a  relative  who  peo- 
ple in  general  would  consider  as  having  a  claim  upon 
him.     A  situation  was  therefore  found  for  Charles  in 
the  Foreign  Office — immediate  provision  was  thus  se- 
cured, and  there  was  some  talk  of  pusliing  him  forward 
in  the  diplomatic  line.     But  Lord  Penrhyn,  being  able 
to  talk  of  what  he  had  done  for  his  brother-in-law, 
was  in  no  hurry  to  do  more ;  besides,  he  s<xjn  found 
that  Charles  was  exceedingly  useful  in  looking  over 
ills  accounts,  letters,  &c, — he  was  a  private  secretary 
in  all  but  the  salary — while  the  young  man  was  de- 
lighted at  the  opportunity  of  proving  his  gratitude  j 
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besides,  Ihere  is  a  moral  pride  about  useful  occupatdon. 
But  there  is  sometimes  a  danger  in  being  too  useful  j 
and  Charles  Penrhyn  had  found  that  his  very  services 
precluded  their  reward  ;  he  was  too  valuable  to  Lord 
Penrhyn  to  be  spared  to  a  wider  and  more  profitable 
sphere  of  action.  Still  he  hoped  that  in  time  his 
wrvices  would  give  him  a  claim ;  and,  till  he  met 
Louisa  Granard,  he  was  careless  when  the  time  might 
actually  come. 

But  a  senous  and  earnest  attachment  brought  with 
it  serious  and  earnest  thoughts.  He  began  to  picture 
to  himself  a  very  different  life  to  that  which  he  had 
hitherto  led — a  life  of  active  duties,  whose  reward  had 
reference  to  another.  The  novelty  of  society  was  over, 
and,  witii  it,  much  of  its  attraction ;  and  he  tliuught 
that,  instead  of  perpetual  operas,  concerts,  and  balls, 
many  pleasant  evenings  might  be  passed  in  a  quiet 
home,  with  one  rational  and  affectionate  companion. 
On  his  present  income  it  would  be  insanity  to  marry  5 
but,  let  him  once  obtain  a  moderate  independence,  with 
the  prospect  of  increase,  and  he  knew  that  both  Louisa 
and  himself  would  be  content  to  make  many  sacrifices, 
or  what  would  be  called  such,  in  their  circle.  He  felt 
that  lie  had  a  riglit  to  claim  further  assistance  from 
Lord  Penrhyn ;  and  his  letter  to  Louisa  announced  his 
intention  of  doing  so  that  very  day.  Louisa  read  and 
re-reud  the  precious  pages,  and  had  just  finished  a  few 
linec,  or  rather  what  had  originally  been  intended  to 
be  a  few  lines,  of  encouragement  and  affection.   Tliese 
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few  lines,  however,  had  extended  to  the  second  sheet 
of  paper.  Oh  !  if  it  be  delightful  to  receive  a  letter, 
it  is  as  delightful  to  answer  it.  At  first  there  is  the 
timidity  which  trembles  to  express  what  yet  it  is  so 
sweet  to  acknowledge — gradually  the  words  fall,  for 
the. heart  is  too  full  for  silence,  and  it  is  easier  to  write 
than  to  speak ;  one  gentle  assurance  strengthens  the 
other,  and  the  close  of  the  letter  is  always  more  tender 
than  the  beginning. 

Louisa  had  just  sealed  her  note,  and  was  indulging 
herself  in  a  last  glance  at  that  of  her  lover's,  when  a 
light  tap  was  heard  at  the  door.  To  hide  the  letter, 
blush  deeply,  and  say  "  come  in,"  were  the  work  of  a 
moment ;  but  the  rosy  colour  was  yet  warm  when 
Isabella  entered.  **  Do  not  mind  me,"  said  Isabella, 
smiling.  "  I  shall  not  tell  any  body  that  you  are 
writing  to  Charles  Penrhyn." 

Louisa  stood,  the  image  of  confusion,  and  it  was 
aome  minutes  before  she  recovered  breath  to  say  — 
•*  liowever  did  you  find  out  my  secret  ?" 

"  Not  so  difficult  as  you  may  imagine,  my  dear  sis- 
ter," replied  the  other ;  "  it  is  my  nature  to  observe. 
If  1  had  not  seen  the  note  Charles  Penrhyn  placed  for 
you  the  other  morning,  mamma  would  have  had  it 
instead  of  yourself."  ^^ 

"  I  fear  I  am  very  wrong,"  whispered  Louisa,        ^^ 

"  I  do  not  think  so,"  replied  Isabella.  "  If  we 
were  treated  with  only  half  the  kindness  that  Mrs. 
Palmer  shows  to  her  husband's  children,  such  an  af- 
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mction  would  be  to  me  a  sac-red  bond  against  even  an 
I  approach  to  deception.  Ah  !  Louisa,  dear,  I  often 
[think  how  happy,  how  very  happy,  must  those  chiU 
fitea  be  wito  possess  the  confidence  and  love  of  their 
parents  i  I  feel  as  if  there  were  no  hardships  that 
would  not  be  light  under  such  circumstances — how 
much  happier  we  are  for  loving  eacii  other !  But  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  what  I  am  saying  would 
appear  nonsense  to  n)amma.  She  looks  upon  us  us  so 
^  much  merchandise,  to  be  disposed  of  to  tlie  best  bidder. 
Marriage  is  with  her  only  a  certain  position  in  society. 
She  never  thinks  whether  it  would  make  us  happier  or 
better.  I  certainly  wish  that  you  had  become  attached 
to  some  one  in  more  independant  circumstances  than 
Mr.  Penrhyn ;  but  I  do  believe  that  sincere  affection 
I  will  sweeten  every  difficulty." 

"  Lord  Penrhyn  can  and  ought  to  do  something  for 
his  brother-in-law,"  said  Louisa,  "  and  Charles  is  to 
speak  to  him  this  very  evening." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  replied  Isabella ;  "  whenever 
any  thing  disagreeable  has  to  be  done,  the  sooner  it  is 
done  the  better.  Difficulties  are  always  exaggerated 
by  dwelling  upon  them." 

The  two  sisters  now  entered  into  a  long  and  confi- 
dential conversation,  most  delightful  to  Louisa,  who 
had  a  natural  and  girlish  pleasure  in  dwelling  ujwn 
the  merits  of  her  lover,  which  seemed  more  than  con- 
firmed by  Isabella's  approval.  The  restraint  she  had 
inaposed  upon  the  expression  of  her  feelings  was  doubly 
painful  to  one  of  her  timid  and  candid  temper. 
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"  You  cannot  think  what  a  punishment  it  has  been 
for  my  fault,"  said  she  ;  "  tlie  reserve  I  have  thought 
myself  obliged  to  maintain — how  many  of  your  kind 
words  have  seemed  to  me  so  many  reproaches.  I  was 
keeping  a  secret  from  tliose  who  kept  none  from  me.. 
But  I  was  acting  without  mamma's  sanction,  and  did* 
not  like  to  implicate  my  sisters." 

"  You  were  right,"  replied  Isabella,  "  and  I  should 
nut  have  surprised  your  confidence,  had  I  not  had 
something  I  wished  to  say.  1  know  what  you  mean 
to  do  with  Mr.  Glentworth's  gift — a  marriage  would 
scarcely  be  one  without  wedding-dresses — he  has  been 
equally  generous  to  me,  and  you  must  keep  the  money 
till  it  is  wanted,  which,  I  hope,  will  be  soon."  So 
saying,  afiectionately  kissing  her,  she  vanished,  with- 
out giving  Louisa  time  for  either  objections  or  thanks. 

Every  age  has  its  characteristic,  and  our  present 
on(^  is  not  behind  its  predecessors  in  that  respect ;  it 
is  the  age  of  systems,  every  system  enforced  by  a 
treatise.  The  politician  who  opposes  the  corn-laws 
and  advocates  free  trade,  does  so  on  a  system,  which, 
as  «!Oon  as  it  begins  to  work,  will  set  the  civilized  world 
to  rights.  The  phrenologist,  wlw  regulates  heart  and 
mind  by  undulations  of  the  skull,  has  another  system. 
The  professor  of  animal  magnetism,  who  throws  house- 
maids into  a  deep  sleep,  when  they  talk  Latin  without 
knowing  it,  has  a  third.  While  Mrs.  Geary,  who  makes 
stays  the  realization  of  the  ancient  girdle  of  the  Graces, 
does  so  on  a  "  system  which  has  the  approval  of  the 
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highest  medical  authorities."  One  system,  however, 
still  requires  its  orgauization  and  its  treatise; — we 
allude  to  the  sublime,  yet  delicate,  the  universal,  yet 
lestic  science  of  managing  a  husband,  llie  science 
its  practice,  but  it  lacks  its  theory.  Theory  follows 
the  practice  which  it  improves.  Aristotle  found  his 
examples  of  poetry  in  Homer  and  Eschylus;  and  Ude's 
dishes  had  made  the  felicity  of  dinners,  before  either 
reduced  their  divine  art  to  received  and  written  rules. 
Conjugal  government  requires  its  treatises.  A  young 
woman  setting  out  in  Ufe  lacks  a  printed  guide.  Her 
cookery-book,  however,  may  afford  some  useful  hints 
till  one  be  actueilly  directed  to  the  important  subject 
just  mentioned.  Many  well-known  receipts  are  equally 
available  for  a  batlerie  de  cuisine  or  du  caur.  Your 
roasted  husband  is  subdued  by  the  fire  of  fierce  words 
and  fiercer  looks  —  your  broiled  husband,  under  the 
pepper  and  salt  of  taunt  and  innuendo — your  stewed 
husband,  under  the  constant  application  of  petty  vex- 
ations— your  boiled  husband  dissolves  under  the  watery 
influences  —  while  your  coufectionized  husband  goes 
through  a  course  of  the  blanc  mange  of  flattery,  or  the 
preserves  and  sweets  of  caresses  and  smiles. 

"  So  you  are  quite  decided  on  not  purchasing  those 
lovely  inlaid  tables  ?*  stiid  I^dy  Penrliyn,  as  she  step- 
ped into  her  carriage,  accompanied  by  her  husband. 
"  Quite,"  replied  Lord  Penrhyn  ;   "  our  drawing- 
ims  are  already  so  crowded  that  it  is  much  as  one's 
k  is  worth  to  walk  across  them." 
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Lady  Penrhyn  made  no  reply,  and  soon  afterwards 
asked  "  What  o'clock  is  it  ?"  in  the  most  indifferent 
tone  of  voice  in  the  world. 

"  We  shall  get  home  in  time  to  dress  for  dinner," 
was  her  husbaiid^s  not  very  direct  reply,  though  it  in- 
dicated the  tone  of  his  thoughts.  Lord  Penrhyn  never 
could  bear  to  wait  for  his  dinner.  It  was  ready  to  be 
served  the  instant  of  their  arrival ;  yet,  rapid  as  were 
the  proceedings  of  the  well-trained  cook  and  butler, 
Lady  Penrhyn  was  equally  rapid  with  her  toilette ; 
neither  soup  nor  fish  grew  cool  from  her  delay.  It 
was  really  quite  pleasant  to  see  a  wife  so  attentive  to 
her  husband  as  was  Lady  Penrhyn,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  repast. 

'•  I  cannot  allow  you  to  try  yonder  temptation," 
said  she,  removing,  with  a  pretty  assumption  of  au- 
thority, a  dish  which  she  knew  he  disliked ;  "  but  I 
must  recommend  these  fillets  to  your  left — they  are 
perfect." 

Little  conversation  took  place  during  dinner — the 
process  was  too  important  to  be  interrupted  by  frivo- 
lous discourse — but,  as  the  dessert  came  in,  her  lady- 
ship began  to  narrate,  and  very  amusingly,  one  or  two 
anecdotes  of  the  day.  Gradually,  as  his  lordship  ap- 
proached the  pleasant  repose  of  his  tiiird  glass  of  port, 
her  voice  ceased ;  he  looked  up  to  discover  the  cause 
of  her  unusual  silence,  and  found  that  his  wife's  face 
was  buried  in  the  depths  of  a  cambric  pocket-handker- 
chief.    She  was  crying.     Lord  Penrhyn  had  the  cha- 
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racter  to  support  of  an  excellent  husband  ;  it  was  un- 
pleasant to  be  disturbed  in  the  first  approaches  of  that 
sleep  so  conducive  to  digestion ;  but  he  could  not  see 
his  wife  in  tears,  without  an  inquiry  as  to  their  cause. 
She  abandoned  to  iiim  her  passive  hand,  but  it  was 
L       some  time  before  her  grief  found  words. 
^^    "  Ah  *    Penrhyn,"  at  last  she   exclaimed,  in  the 
^wtweetest  of  reproachful  whispers,  "  what  have  I  done 
H  to  lose  your  love  ?''     Her  most  innoceut  feeling  stood 
aghast.    "  I  remember  the  time,"  continued  the  weep- 
ing lady,  "  when  the  least  wish  of  mine  was  sufficient." 

"  1  am  sure,"  exclaimed  her  bewildered  auditor,  "  F 
do  every  thing  I  can  to  please  you." 

"  Yet,"  resumed  his  wife,  "  how  harshly  you  re- 
fused me  those  tables  to-day  I" 

"Is  that  ail?"  said  l^ord  Penrhyn. 

"  All !"  said  her  ladyship,  her  grief  taking  a  slight 
tone  of  resentment ;  "  is  it  not  enough  for  me  to  find 
that  you  no  longer  care  for  any  wish  of  mine  ?" 

"  My  dearest  Julia,"  exclaimed  the  relieved  hus- 
band, "  you  shall  liave  the  tables." 

"  I  do  not  care  for  them ;  I  would  not  have  them 
now,"  cried  Lady  Penrhyn  ;  "  it  is  only  your  affection 
I  care  for.  Uo  not  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  I  wish 
for  the  tables  when  you  do  not :  oh,  no  !  my  only  con- 
cern was  for  your  indifference.  But  I  am  content  if 
you  tell  me  I  was  mistaken." 

"  Mistaken  indeed,  my  dear  love,"  returned  his 
lordship,  "  if  you  thought  me  indifferent.  You  shall 
have  the  tables  to-morrow." 
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*'  No,  no,"  cried  she,  "  I  was  very  foolish  ;  all  I 
cared  about  in  the  matter  was  your  feeling  towards 
myself."  A  kiss  of  reconciliation  settled  the  matter, 
£ind  Lord  Penrhyn  again  composed  himself  in  his  most 
composing  arm-cliair. 

"  Wliat  an  expensive  thing  marriage  is  !"  was  hia 
latest  reflection — Nota  Bene.  The  tables  were  sent 
in  next  morning  ;  at  first  objected  to,  hut  afterwards 
submitted  to  remain  in  compliance  with,  and  as  a 
mark  of  submission  to,  her  husband's  will. 

It  was  fated,  however,  that  Lord  Penrhyn  was  to 
court  "  Tired  nature  (and  tempers),  sweet  restorer, 
balmy  sleep,"  in  vain  that  night ;  for  before  he  re- 
laxed himself  into  repose  from  his  contemplation  of 
the  expence  that  marriage  had  brought  on  his  de- 
voted head  and  purse,  a  loud  rap  came  to  the  door, 
and  Charles  Penrhyn  entered  into  the  dinner-room. 
He  had  some  business  about  which  he  wished  to  speak 
to  his  young  relative,  and  on  that  account  he  roused 
himself  up ;  business  which,  with  an  Englishman,  is 
predominant  over  even  rest  and  digestion. 

"  And  now,*'  said  Charles,  the  discussion  being  at 
an  end,  "  will  you  let  me  speak  a  little  on  my  own 
business  ?" 

"  Your  business !"  exclaimed  Lord  Penrhyn ;  "  what 
possible  business  can  you  have  ?" 

"  Why,  not  much  at  present,"  returned  the  other ; 
"  and  that  is  the  very  cause  of  my  speaking.  I  wish 
to  have  more.     The  fact  is,  I  want  something  to  do. 
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I  feel  every  day,  more  and  more,  that  I  am  wasting 
my  time,  and  whatever  ability  I  may  chance  to  possess." 
"  Do  you  find  the  last  mentioned  commodity  get 
much  in  your  way?"  asked  Lord  Penrhyn,  with  a 
tivil  sneer. 

The  young  man  swallowed  down  his  annoyance,  and 
continued, "  I  am  now  eight-and-twenty,  and  it  seems 
tu  me  time  that  I  should  think  a  little  of  the  future ; 
what  chance  have  I  otherwise  of  looking  forward  to  a 
home,  or  to  independence?" 

"  A  home !  interrupted  his  hearer ;  "  why  this  house 
is  as  good  as  a  home  to  you ;    you  are  always  sure  of 
^    a  dinner  here." 
^B     *' A  diimer,  sir,"  persisted  Charles,  "  does  not,  in 
[      my  idea,  quite  constitute  a  home." 
I  "  And,  pray,  what  does  constitute  your  idea  of  a 

I      borne?' 

^f    "  Its  duties  and  its  ties,"  replied  the  other ;    "  a 
fireside  made  cheerful  by  aiFection." 

"  By  these  neatly-turned  phrases,"  exclaimed  his 
lordship,  "  I  conclude  that  your  idea  of  a  home  in- 
cludes Uiat  of  a  wife." 
'♦  It  certainly  does,"  replied  his  young  relative. 
"  Charles,"  said  Lord  Penrhyn,  solemnly,  "  I  have, 
CO  more  tlian  one  occasion,  had  reason  to  think  you  a 
■ensible  young  man  ;  either  I  was  mistaken,  or  you 
are  suddenly  gone  mad." 

"  Did  you  think  yourself  mad?"  asked  Mr.  Pen- 
rhyu,  "  when  you  married  my  sister  ?"  His  lordship 
looked  ai  if  half  tempted  to  confess  that  he  held  such 
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to  have  been  the  case ;  apparently,  he  considered  that 
such  an  avowal  would  be  misplaced  to  his  dear  Julia's 
brother;  and  he  contented  himself  with  observing, 
"  I  was  in  very  difterent  circumstances.  I  could 
afford  the  expense  of  a  wife,  and  the  expense  is  enor- 
mous. Why  Julians  diamond  necklace  alone,  that  she 
wore  at  the  last  drawing-room,  cost  two  thousand 
guineas." 

"  I  should  marry  a  woman,"  replied  Julia's  brother, 
"  who  would  be  satisfied  without  any  diamonds  at  all." 

"And  where,"  asked  his  lordsliip, "  do  you  expect 
to  find  such  a  phoenix  ?  Have  you  found  some  piece  of 
rural  simplicity,  whom  you  have  persuaded  that  no- 
thing is  so  becoming  as  a  few  wild  flowers  placed  care- 
lessly in  the  hair  ?  Both  she  and  you  will  soon  find 
out  the -diflerence.     Believe  me,  all  women  are  alike." 

"  I  cannot  agree  with  you,"  eagerly  interrupted 
the  lover." 

"  I  did  not  expect  you  to  agree  with  me ;  no  single 
man  ever  agrees  with  a  married  man  on  such  a  sub- 
ject. Hope  and  experience  take  two  diflFerent  sides 
of  an  argument.  Marriage  is  the  greatest  act  of  folly 
that  a  man  can  commit ;  he  ought  at  least  to  put  it 
ofl"  as  long  as  possible." 

''  Delays  are  dangerous,"  said  Charles ;  "  I  may 
perhaps  never  get  married  at  all." 

"  And  no  harm  if  you  never  do,"  replied  his  bro- 
ther-in-law ;  "  greater  misfortunes  may  befall  yuu  than 
that.     No,  no !  I  set  myself  against  this  sudden  whim 
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j)f  marrying.     What  is  a  wife  but  a  pretended  stum- 
iing- block  in  the  man's  pathj  who  has  his  way  to 
make  in  the  world?" 

"  I  should  rather  say,"  exclaimed  Charles,  "  a  wife 
would  be  a  perpetual  stimulus  to  exertion  and  to  per- 
severance." 

'•  The  expenses  of  married  h'fe,"  said  Lord  Penrhyn, 
rather  thinking  his  own  thoughts  aloud  than  answer- 
ing, ■•are  awful.  I  have  often  thought  that  women 
were  superfluities  in  creation.  Tliere  is,  of  course," 
added  he,  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  ♦'  an  excep- 
tion in  favour  of  your  dear  sister." 

Charles  knew  his  brutiier-in-law  well  enough  to 
tee  that  any  attempt  to  enlist  Lord  Penrhyn's  kind- 
ness on  his  side  was  in  vain  ;  he  therefore  decided  to 
try  another  plan,  and  the  most  direct  appeared  also 
the  best.  "  Your  opinion  of  the  ill  consequences  of 
matrimony,"  said  he,  "  have  put  out  of  my  head  what 
1  called  this  evening  about.  Leaving  my  future  wife 
till  I  find  her,  let  me  tliink  of  my  actually  existing 
telf.     I  hear  that  the  place  of  secretary  of  legation 

will  soon  be  vacant  at  the  court  of ;  will  you  use 

your  interest  to  get  me  appointed  ?" 

"  I  heard  of  this  before,"  said  his  lordship,  every 
feature  growing  more  harsh  than  usual  with  denial, 
"  but  Sir  Charles  Neville  is  trying  to  procure  it  for 
his  third  son." 

"  Why,'"  exclaimed  Penrhyn,  "  he  is  utterly  unfit 
for  such  a  situation  j  Robert  is  but  one  remove  from  a 
fooL" 
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"  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  will  obtain  it,  but  I 
cannot  use  any  influence  to  counteract  Sir  Charles's 
interest ;  for  he  is  in  the  committee  of  our  railroad 
bill,  now  passing  the  house ;  and  were  I  to  oppose 
hini,  he  would  inevitably  vote  against  me."  To  this 
equitable  arrangement  Charles  could  give  no  answer, 
and  with  a  heavy  heart  he  followed  his  companion  to 
the  drawing-room :  apparently,  however,  Lord  Pen- 
rhyn  could  not  satisfactorily  dismiss  the  subject  from 
his  mind,  for  while  stirring  his  second  cup  of  eoSee 
he  said, 

"  Do  you  know,  Julia,  that  Charles  has  taken  some 
wild-goose  fancy  into  his  liead  about  marrying?" 

•'  Why,  what  heiress  have  you  picked  up?"  asked 
his  sister.  "  I  am  sure  tliat  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  tliough 
I  cannot  form  a  guess  who  it  is.  1  never  knew  a 
season  so  unprofitable  in  that  respect  as  the  present." 

"  An  heiress,  Charles  !"  cried  Lord  Penrhyn ;  "  that 
alters  my  view  of  the  whole  matter  ;  why  could  you 
not  tell  me  ?" 

"  I  could  not,"  replied  Charles,  "  tell  you  what  did 
not  exist.  I  only  spoke  of  the  matter  generally," 
added  he,  very  little  desirous  that  his  sister  should  form 
a  guess  of  how  matters  stood ;  it  would  inevitably  lead 
to  his  losing  his  chief  opportunity  of  improving  his 
situation. 

"  A  great  heiress  is  certainly  a  temptation,"  con- 
tinued his  sister. 

"  I  tell  you,  there  is  no  heiress  in  the  case,"  in 
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terrupted  Charles.  "  I  only  said  to  Lord  Penrhyn, 
that  at  my  age  a  man  begins  to  think  of  his  future, 
Euid  of  settling  in  life." 

"  Settling  in  folly !"  cried  Lady  Penrhyn.  "  I  hate 
to  hear  young  men  talk  of  marrying ;  they  are  lost  to 
all  intents  and  purposes.  Half  the  pleasant  houses 
open  to  you  while  single,  would  be  shut  when  you  are 
double.  Who  do  you  think  would  care  to  waltz  or  to 
sing  with  you  if  you  were  once  married?" 

•'  I  am  glad  to  find,  my  dear,"  said  Lord  Penrhyn, 
"how  completely  we  always  agree."  Charles  saw 
the  fruitlessness  of  saying  more  on  the  subject.  From 
his  sister  he  could  hope  for  no  sympathy,  and  from  her 
husband  no  help." 

•'  So,"  muttered  he,  bitterly,  as  he  sought  his 
lodgings,  "  I  must  not  think  of  affe(!tion  and  inde- 
pendi.'nce,  because  my  sister  holds  that  no  one  would 
care  to  flirt  with  me  if  I  were  married,  and  because 
my  brother-in-law  will  not  risk  losing  a  vote  on  a 
qnestion  which  only  involves  a  few  hundreds  that  he 
would  not  miss  if  he  threw  them  to-morrow  into  the 
fixe.  I  wish  that  I  had  only  a  small  portion  of  his 
ealtlu  I  think,  I  hope,  that  I  should  make  a  better 
ttM'Of  it."  So  we  all  think  till  the  time  comes,  and 
tlini,  whether  wealth  bring  the  curse  of  selfishness 
along  with  it,  or  that  the  leaven  was  in  our  nature, 
only  dormant  till  called  forth  by  circumstances,  wc 
tre  only  too  apt  to  misuse  it,  even  as  others  have  done 
before  us. 
vou  I.  G 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Nothing  could  exceed  the  satisfaction  of  the  Misses 
Granard  in  such  on  acquisition  as  Mr.  Glentworth 
proved  to  their  circle.  Pleasures  tliey  had  hitherto 
only  known  by  name,  they  now  shared  in  common 
with  the  other  young  people.  The  exhibitions  were  a 
source  of  delight  inexhaustible ;  and  the  drive  in 
the  open  carriage,  which  had  at  first  been  offered  to 
Mary  as  the  invalid,  had,  without  neglecting  her,  been 
gradually  extended  to  all  her  sisters.  Mrs.  Palmer,  to 
whom  the  girls  had  made  a  little  ft^te  of  introducing 
their  new  acquaintance,  was  delighted  witli  him.  She 
felt,  with  the  quick  sympathy  of  a  generous  nature, 
that  her  young  friends  had  gained  a  valuable  and 
steady  friend. 

"  Poor  things !  they  needed  it,"  said  she  one  night 
to  her  husband,  during  the  discussion  of  some  scal> 
loped  oysters,  over  which  their  mutual  confidences 
usually  took  place. 

"  Mr.  Glentworth  is  rather  young  and  handsome," 
replied  Mr.  Palmer,  "  to  be  the  intimate  friend  of  so 
many  pretty  girls.  My  daughter  Charlotte  said  to 
roe  this  very  morning  that  she  only  hoped  good  might 
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come  of  it.  I  wish  he  would  make  up  his  mind,  and 
marry  one  of  tliem." 

"  I  wish  he  would,"  answered  Mrs.  Palmer ;  "  it 
would  be  a  blessing  to  all  the  sisters  if  one  of  them 
were  well  married.  But  the  idea  of  marrying  I  do 
not  think  has  ever  entered  his  liead.  He  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  have  a  preference ;  he  looks  upon 
them  as  children,  and  if  they  were  his  own  he  could 
not  be  kinder  to  them." 

"  I  have  not,"  continued  Mr.  Palmer,  "  told  you 
all  Mrs.  Gooch  observed.  '  I  am  sure,'  said  she, 
'  that  Isabella  is  in  love  with  him  ;  she  blushes  when- 
ever his  name  is  mentioned  ;  and  the  other  evening  I 
saw  she  started  whenever  he  spoke  to  her ;  and  you 
know  how  ready  she  is  to  talk  in  general ;  she  is  shy 
and  timid  while  speaking  to  him.'  Now  Charlotte 
said  this,  and  there  is  not  much  that  she  lets  pass 
her.* 

Mrs.  Palmer  remained  silent :  her  first  impulse  was 
to  exclaim,  "  What  nonsense  !"  her  next  was  to  think 
that  the  remark  had  more  truth  for  its  foundation  tlian 
she  liked  to  acknowledge  even  to  herself.  She,  too, 
remembered,  now  that  her  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
matter,  divers  very  suspicious  blushes  and  starts,  and 
together  willi  this  came  the  even  strengthened  convic- 
tion of  Mr.  Glentworlh's  indifference.  "  Poor  thing  I" 
said  she,  unconsciously  aloud,  "  she  is  a  kind,  good—." 

•'  And  pretty  girl,"  interrupted  her  husband.    "  I 
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would  take  an  even  bet  on  her  chance  of  catching  the 
nabob," 

Mr.  Glentworth  had  never  quitted  Europe,  and  his 
wealth  was  either  good  Englisli  landed  property,  or 
equally  undeniable  English  consols ;  still  he  was  a 
stranger,  very  rich,  and  suddenly  come  from  abroad. 
Such  a  man  was  necessarily  a  nabob  in  Mr.  PaUiier's 
eyes.  India  had  been  the  place  for  making  large 
fortunes  in  his  young  days.  Mrs.  Palmer,  though 
her  wishes  went  along  witli  his  prediction,  could  not 
believe  it,  with  a  full,  entire,  and  comfortable  belief, 
so  she  took  refuge  in  a  general  phrase,  "  Well,  I 
shall  hope  for  the  best."  Still  her  satisfaction  in  the 
Granards  having  acquired  such  a  valuable  friend  waa 
greatly  qualified,  it  would  be  dearly  purchased  if  the 
prici;  of  happiness. 

There  was,  also,  another  person  who  was  any 
thing  but  content  at  the  way  in  which  things  were 
going  on,  and  that  was  Lady  Anne  Grauard.  Days, 
weeks,  had  glided  by  since  the  memorable  dinner- 
party, and  Mr.  Glentworth  had  not  only  not  made 
any  of  her  daughters  an  offer,  but  seemed  to  have  no 
intention  of  ever  making  one.  True,  he  added 
largely  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  girls ;  but  that  was 
a  point  on  which  she  was  perfectly  indifferent.  True, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  them  magnificent  pre- 
sents, but  the  shapes  which  they  took  were  very 
acceptable  to  her  ladyship — books,  music,  drawing 
were  trasli  in  her  eyes  ;  a  new  dress,  or  a  pretty 
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nament  would  have  apjjeared  to  her  the  more  ra- 
ional  exercise  of  his  liberality.  Had  he  been  older, 
Ae  might  have  calculated  on  his  death  and  its  at- 
tendant legacies  ;  that  was,  however,  out  of  the  ques- 
;tton  :  she  could  not  look  forward  to  the  death  of  one 
me  years  younger  than  herself.  From  thinking 
liim  useless.  Lady  Anne  soon  began  to  consider  him 
.'detrimental ;  his  constant  attendance  kept  off  others. 
On  this  point  her  peneti'ation  was  assisted  by  a 
•neer  or  two  of  Lady  Penrhyn's,  who,  struck  with 
Mr.  Glentwortli's  appearance,  had  accepted  the  invi- 
tion  to  join  a  family  party  to  Richmond,  only  to 
find  attention  devoted  to  those  Granard  girls,  as  she 
called  them.  Like  all  married  women,  who  make 
flirtation  the  sole  business  of  life,  she  had  a  natural 
antipathy  to  the  young,  pretty,  and  unmarried. 
While  she  affected  to  despise  the  simplicity  and 
want  of  finish  in  the  perhaps  blushing  and  embar- 
rassed girl,  she  was,  in  reality,  the  rival  that  she 
I  most  dreaded.  A  deep  and  sincere  attachment  was 
the  first  thing  that  taught  a  man  to  set  a  just  value 
on  the  flutter  of  gratified  vanity,  in  which  her  power 
consisted.  Besides,  she  envied  her  the  bloom  and 
freshness,  which  she  had  lost  for  ever — the  bloom  and 
freshness  of  the  heart,  even  more  than  the  clieek. 
Intimate  as  she  was  with  Lady  Anne,  she  would  not 
but  see  how  little  the  Misses  Granard  had  of  the  or- 
^H  dinary  pleasures  of  their  age  —  hut  it  never  entered 
^^  into  her  head  to  add  to  them — had  one  of  their  sweet 
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faces  been  seen  in  her  box  at  the  opera,  it  might  have 
attracted  that  attention  she  was  feverislily  covetous 
of  engrossing. 

Time  and  prosperity  had  hardened  Lady  Pen- 
rhyn's  into  an  intensely  selfisii  nature  —  it  had  never 
been  softened  by  affection,  or  purified  by  sorrow — 
lier  course  of  worldly  prosperity  had  been  unbroken, 
and  she  had  neither  the  experience  of  suffering,  nor 
the  native  sympathy  of  a  kindly  temper,  which  makes 
UB  enter  into  the  feelings  of  others.  She  spoke  of 
misfortunes  as  if  they  had  been  faults  ;  and  poverty, 
sickness,  or  disappointment,  appeared  to  her  quite 
inexcusable.  She  could  not  endure  that  five  unin- 
formed girls  should  engross  so  handsome  and  so  dis- 
tinguished looking  a  man  as  Mr.  Gleutworth,  though 
she  had  quite  peneti-ation  enough  to  j>erceive  tliat 
his  kindness  was  that  of  a  parent,  and  equally  ex- 
tended to  all.  Still,  it  was  not  to  be  borne,  and  she 
well  knew  from  what  quiver  to  select  her  arrow. 

■'  Pray,"  said  she,  during  her  next  morning  visit 
in  Well>eck  Street,  "  when,  and  on  which  of  your 
daughter's  marriage  with  Mr.  Glentworth,  am  I  to 
congratulate  you  ?     What  a  fortunate  connexion  !" 

Lady  Anne,  with  whom  long  knowledge  of  the 
world  often  supplied  the  place  of  sense,  was  too 
guarded  to  admit  her  disappoiutment,  and  calmly 
replied.  "  Mr.  Glentwoith  is  only  a  very  old  friend 
of  the  family." 

"  Not  80  very  old,"  said  Lady  Penrhyn,  with  a 
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icious  smile ;  "  I  should  rather  say  much  too 
young  to  be  trusted  with  so  many  girls  ^  you  will 
have  them  all  in  love  with  him." 

"  I  trust,"  answered  Lady  Anne,  with  a  quiet  air 
of  security,  "  that  my  girls  have  been  too  well 
brought  up  to  tiiink  of  such  nonsense  as  falling  in 
love." 

"  At  all  events,"  said  her  companion,  and  this 
time  she  sent  the  shaft  to  the  mark,  "  they  will  have 
the  credit  of  being  so,  and  consider  how  very  much 
such  a  report  will  be  in  the  way  of  their  settling.  A 
dangler  like  Mr.  Glentworth,  who  means  nothing, 
keeps  off  those  who  would  be  more  desirable." 

Her  ladyship  soon  afterwards  took  her  leave,  but 
not  with  her  departed  the  doubts  and  fears  she  had 
left  in  Lady  Anne's  mind,  and  who  should  meet  Lady 
Penrhyn  on  the  stairs,  but  Mr.  Glentworth.  "  Not 
for  the  world,"  exclaimed  she,  declining  his  offered 
escort  to  tlie  carriage  ;  "  I  will  not  keep  you  one  mo- 
ment from  your  nest  of  sucking  doves.  To  which  of 
them  do  you  mean  at  last  to  throw  the  handkerchief?" 
and,  humming  the  sdr  of  "  Colin  tail-il  choiser," 
she  left  him  without  time  to  reply. 

On  entering  the  drawing-room,  he  found  Lady 
Anne  alone.  Never  very  cordial  in  her  manner,  to- 
day it  was  even  frozen.  He  inquired  after  the  young 
ladies,  and  received  the  information  that  they  were 
walking.  Conversation  here  stopped  from  indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  Mr.  Glentworth,  and  preoccupa- 
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tion  on  that  of  Lady  Anne,  who  was  secretly  planning 
a  very  desperate  measure  —  nothing  less  than  that 
of  hinting  to  the  old  friend  of  the  family  that  his 
visits  ought  in  future  to  be  "  like  those  of  angels, 
few  and  far  between."  This  was  more  easily  re- 
solved than  effected,  not  that  Lady  Anne  had  any 
tender  misgivings,  prompted  by  the  recollection  of 
much  kindness,  but  Mr.  Glentworth  was  too  rich  to 
be  affronted  lightly — an  offer  was  not  hopeless — and 
presents  floated  in  the  foreground,  while  legacies 
dimly  filled  the  perspective  in  the  distance.  More- 
over, she  was  afraid  of  him  :  the  strong  mind  and 
the  decided  temper  exercised  their  usual  control  over 
the  weak  and  the  irritable.  A  niother  with  a  touch 
of  sentiment  might  have  talked  witli  great  effect  of 
young  and  susceptible  feelings,  and  have  wound  up 
witli  maternal  anxiety  for  the  happiness  of  her 
daughters.  This  was  a  view  of  the  case  that  never 
occurred  to  Lady  Anne  —  the  heart  was  with  her 
wholly,  hor«  de  combat — she  only  looked  to  the  esta- 
blishment, and  the  more  she  considered  the  matter, 
the  more  grave  she  considered  the  danger  the  said 
establishments  were  incurring. 

Making  a  strong  effort,  she  said  at  last,  "  Mr. 
Glentworth.  1  have  for  some  time  been  wishing  to 
speak  to  you."  Of  course  her  companion  became  at 
once  attentive,  and  she,  gaining  courage  at  the  sound 
of  her  own  voice,  went  on.  "  You  must  be  aware  of 
what  great  importance  it  is  to  me  to  see  my  girU 
settled  in  life.     Mr.  Granard's  imprudence ." 
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Mr.  Glentworth  felt  inclined  to  interrupt  her  with 
"  }-our  ladysliip's,  do  you  not  mean?"  but  he  re- 
fraiDed,  and  she  proceeded. 

"  Mr.  Granard's  imprudence  having  left  his  chil- 
dren completely  unprovided  for,  their  marriage  is 
of  the  utmost  consequence.  Will  you  pardon  me  for 
observing  that  your  acquaintance,  otherwise  so  fortu- 
nate, and  BO  agreeable,  will,  I  fear,  be  an  obstacle  to 
my  natural  expectations  on  that  point." 

Mr.  Glentworth  looked  what  he  was,  amazed,  and 
Lady  Anne  went  on. 

"  You  are  not  a  manying  man,"  this  was  said 
with  some  still  lurking  hope  that  it  might  bring  from 
him  a  declaration  completely  the  reverse  of  her  own, 
but  it  was  heard  in  acquiescing  silence.  "  Now  every 
body,"  continued  Lady  Anne,  "  is  not  aware  of  this 
fact,  and  your  being  so  constantly  seen  with  my  girls 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  you  must  be  attrattt^J 
by  one  or  other  of  them.  I  am  constantly  being 
asked  which  of  the  Misses  Granard  is  to  be  Mrs, 
Glentworth  ?" 

"  Gossiping  nonsense."  exclaimed  the  gentleman  ; 
"  why  can  you  not  at  once  say  that  I  am  one  of  their 
father's  oldest  friends,  and  that  I  am  anxious  to 
show  his  children  some  portion  of  the  kindness  which 
lie  showed  me." 

"  People   are  not  easily,"  replied   Lady   Anne, 
'*  persuaded  to  believe  what  is  improbable." 
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"'  lmj»robable !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Glentworth ;  "  what 
(a  Vtwtv  Mitprobable  in  affection  and  gratitude  ?" 

"I  really,"  returned  the  other  with  a  sneer, 
♦»  <?*niM)t  agree  about  probabilities  or  improbabilities. 
^t  I  know  what  the  generality  will  think  when  they 
100  %  gentleman  constantly  with  five  very  pretty  girls, 
Htttl  1  also  know  what  they  will  say." 

*'  It  is  amazing  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Glentworth,  "  that' 
your  acquaintances  should  give  themselves  so  much 
trouble  to  settle  those  affairs  in  which  they  precisely 
huve  the  least  concern." 

"  Suppose,  as  you  have  nothing  better  to  du,'  eric 
Lady  Anne,  who  was  getting  angry  that  the  conver- 
■alion  held  out  no  prospect  of  what  she  would  have 
considered  a  satisfai'tory  termination,  "  you  set  about 
reforming  society  altogether  ;  but,  till  you  succeed, 
you  excuse  me  for  not  setting  its  opinions  atdrfiance  ; 
and,  1  must  say,  that  as  you  do  not  mean  to  marry  one 
of  the  girls  yourself,  it  is  very  hard  that  you  should 
stand  in  t!ie  way  of  those  who  might." 

"  I  am,  therefore,"  said  Mr.  Glentworth,  rising  from 
his  seat,  "  to  consider  it  your  wish  tliat  our  acquaint- 
ance should  terminate  ?" 

•'  By  no  means,"  exclaimed  Lady  Anne,  who  began 
to  be  a  little  alarmed  at  what  she  had  done,  and  wliu 
saw  presents  and  legacies  in  the  act  of  disappearing 
for  ever.  "  I  am  sure  that  we  iiavc  all  the  most  sin- 
cere regard  for  you,  and  are  delighted  to  see  you ;  but 
we  must  have  sonie  little  reganl  for  tlie  opinions  of 
the  world." 
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And,  in  compliance,"  said  Mr.  Glentwortli,  "with 
that  opinion,  you  wish  to  decline  my  acquaintance?" 

'*  No  such  thing,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  her  ladyship, 
in  the  blandest  of  tones:  "  I  only  refer  to  your  own 
excellent  judgment  as  to  the  propriety  of  making  your 
attentions  in  public  less  marked,  and  your  visits  less 
frequent." 

'•  Good  morning,  Latly  Anne,"  said  Mr.  Glentworth. 
as  he  turned  to  the  door  ;  "  do,  pray,  tell  the  world 
that  I  am  too  insignificant  a  person  for  its  notice ; 
and,  above  all,  do  assure  yourself  that  I  sliall  try  as 
much  as  possible  to  avoid  its  notice."  Lady  Anne 
roee  up  with  a  host  of  pretensions  on  her  lips,  but  Mr. 
Glentworth  was  gone.  "  Lvs  ondits  soul  le  yazette 
da  foux,"  thought  he,  as  he  descended  the  staircase. 
The  saying  is  true  enough  5  still,  it  admits  of  a  ques- 
tion whether  such  a  gazette  can  be  altogether  disre- 
garded, for  "  lea  foux"  have,  at  all  events,  the  majority 
on  their  side. 

The  sight  of  Mrs.  Pahner  at  her  window  induced 
Mr.  Glentworth  to  try  if  a  visit  to  the  kind-hearted 
old  lady  would  not  be  a  safety-valve  for  his  present 
mood  of  irritation  ;  besides,  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
have  some  one  agree  with  him  in  cordial  dislike  to 
Lady  Anne's  system  of  small  yet  selfish  manoeuvres. 
Notliing  could  be  more  old-fashioned,  yet  nothing 
could  seeni  more  cheerful  than  Mrs.  Palmer's  draw- 
ing-room. The  furniture  was  the  same  when  she 
married,  and  belonged  to  the  spider-school.     The  legs 
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of  the  tables  were  so  thin,  it  was  a  marvel  liow  they 
supported  them  ;  the  chairs  were  high-backed  and 
upright,  and  as  hard  as  stuffing  could  make  them  ; 
the  sofas  were  ditto  ;  while  the  tables,  supported  by 
the  spinil  legs,  were  of  shapes  wholly  vanished  from 
the  modern  upholsterer.  There  was  a  card,  a  sofa,  and 
one  oval-shaped  table,  with  a  drawer,  and  leaves  that 
let  up  and  down  ;  all  bearing  that  high  polish,  which 
made  it  the  boast  of  the  old-fashioned  scliool  that  you 
could  make  the  mahogany  serve  as  a  mirror.  It 
would  have  made  half  a  human  existence,  the  hours 
of  rubbing  bestowed  by  footmen  and  housemaid  on 
those  shilling  surfaces. 

The  salmon-coloured  walls  were  covered  with  di- 
vers specimens  of  feminine  ingenuity — samplers,  whose 
subjects  it  was  a  puzzle  to  guess  ;  but  the  "  Fanuy," 
"  Mary  "  and  "  EUzabeths"  worked  at  the  bottom, 
were  distinct  enough .  I  never  was  more  struck  with  the 
disrepute  into  which  these  laborious  trifles  had  fallen, 
than  by  one  day  finding  an  old  and  valued  friend  un- 
picking the  one,  on  which  the  temple  of  Solomon  had 
been  worked  in  many  colours,  for  a  knife-cloth.  It 
was  a  farewell  to  the  last  graceful  vanity  of  youth. 
Beside  these  samplers  hung  divers  fruit  -  pieces 
worked  in  worsted  and  flower  pieces  worked  in  floss- 
silk  ;  also  two  or  three  drawings.  All  these  liad 
belonged  to  Claver  House  ;  they  had  been  worked 
by  the  young  ladies,  and  many  a  bright  young  face 
did  thev  recall.     There  was  also  a  round  mirror,  with 
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candles  and  glass-drops  on  either  side,  and  a  chained 
binl  trying  to  fly  away  on  the  top — no  marvel,  then, 
he  attempted  to  fly  from  the  image  reflected  in  the 
glass,  which  gave  you  your  face  with  the  same  like- 
ness as  does  a  silver  spoon.  Our  grandfathers  cer- 
tainly hung  these  said  mirrors  as  correctives,  not  in- 
centives, to  vanity.  There  were  also  two  paintings 
in  oil,  half-length  likenesses  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer ; 
both  were  neated,  he  with  part  of  a  table  on  his  side, 
on  which  stood  a  decanter,  a  liquor-stand,  and  half  a 
dish  of  oranges ;  while  his  lady  had  a  similar  table, 
but  decorated  with  the  exact  likeness  of  her  best  set 
of  china  tea-things.  This  was  a  perpetual  grievance 
to  Mrs.  Gooch,  and,  indeed,  to  the  other  daughters : 
if,  as  they  observed,  papa  had  had  a  book  in  his  hand. 
and  mamma  had  a  basket  of  flowers,  there  could  have 
been  no  objection.  But  Mr.  Palmer  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  his  own  way  ;  and  he  would  liave  it  in 
this  instance.  He  chose  that  these  pictures  should 
represent  his  wife  and  himself,  at  what  was  their  time 
of  greatest  enjoyment. 

The  only  representatives  of  to-day,  were  two  large 
and  comfortable  arm-chairs,  and  a  few  elegant-look- 
ing trifles,  the  work  of  the  Misses  Granard  Still 
there  wa?  a  cheerful  ap])earance  ;  a  capital  fire  burnt 
in  the  bright  grate ;  tiiere  were  some  stands  of  thriving 
plants  in  the  windows  ;  and  some  canaries  and  Java 
sparrows  chirped  as  if  they  were  quite  content  to  be 
"  hereditarv  bondsmen." 
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.  Fidbner  was  seated  knitting — that  comfortable 
t«f  work,  which  requires  so  little  attention,  and  so 
nj  wight.    Nothing  cuuld  be  more  placid  or  more 
nt  than  her  countenance  —  she  was  a  very 
^  old  woman — and  the  close,  white  lace-cap,  the 
[sUcgown,  and  the  mittens,  a  style  of  costume 
►  had  worn  for  the  last  t%venty  years,  seemed  as  if 
been  invented  expressly  for  her.    She  received 
.  Glentworth  with  even  more  than  her  usual  kind- 
There  is  nothing  of  which  women  are  so  sus- 
lible  as  attention  j  it  is  but  a  slight  tribute,  yet  it 
l»  one  paramount  to  secure  the  heart's  allegiance. 
Now  Mrs.  Palmer  felt  tiiat  Mr.  Glentworth's  call  was 
An  attention — and  such  they  had  hitherto  been  ;  but. 
tivdiiyi  it  must  be  confessed,  that  he  called  more  with 
rcforvnce  to  himself.    Their  conversation  soon  turned, 
ts  it  always  did,  on  "  those  dear  girls."     All  the  fe- 
minine romance — all  the  warm  affection  that  Mrs. 
Palmer  possessed,  turned  to  her  interesting  neigh- 
boui'4.      Her  own  daugliters-in-law  (she  never  used, 
nor  even  thought  of,  the  epithet  "  in-law")  were  so 
comfortably  married,  lived  so  exactly  from  one  year's 
end  to  anotlier  the  same  sort  of  life ;  it  was  impos- 
sible to  feel  any  anxiety  about  them.     But  the  love- 
h'ni'ss,  the  refinement,  and  the  uncertain  position  of 
tlie  voung  Granards  interested  at  once  her  fears  and 
her  hopes,  and  both  she  and  Mr  Glentworth  felt  that 
they  liad  one  point  in  common  when  they  talked  over 
their  youthful  friends.     It  was  not  long  before  the 
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gentieman  gave  a  full  account  of  his  intenriew  with 
Lady  Anne ;  but  it  stiuck  him  that,  while  Mrs.  Pal- 
mer quite  agreed  with  him  respecting  the  heartless 
selfishness  which  dictated  such  a  view  of  the  question, 
the  view  itself  did  not  seem  to  her  as  so  exceedingly 
absurd  ;  she  hesitated,  and  seemed  embarrassed,  in- 
stead of  giving  the  cordial  assent  to  his  finishing  ques- 
tion of  '*  Now,  did  you  ever,  hear  of  any  thing  more 
ridiculous,  than  the  supposition  of  a  love  affair  be- 
tween myself  and  those  children?" 

"  You  cannot  call  them  children,"  said  Mrs.  Pal- 
mer, at  last. 

"  They  are  such  to  me,"  returned  Mr.  Glentworth. 

"  You  may  think  so,"  replied  the  old  lady. 

"  And  what  on  earth  business,"  exclaimed  he,  "  is 
it  to  any  one  else  ?  I  am  rich,  and  independent,  and 
have  not  a  tie  or  relative  in  the  world.  Who  can  ob- 
ject to  my  considering  tlie  family  of  my  oldest  friend 
as  my  own?" 

"  I  am  not  thinking,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  "  of  peo- 
ple iu  general ;  I  am  thinking  of  the  girls  themselves." 

"  Then  you  will  agree  with  me,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Glentworth,  "  in  seeing  the  advantages  that  are  de- 
rived from  having  a  friend  like  myself.  I  procure 
for  them  many  pleasures,  from  which  they  have  hi- 
therto been  excluded.  I  induce  them,  by  a  judicious 
choice  of  books,  to  turn  their  attention  to  subjects  hi- 
therto neglected,  for  their  education  has  been  worth- 
less." 
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"  Not  quite,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer ;  "  they  have  had 
the  education  of  privation,  self-denial,  and  of  doing 
the  best  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  have 
been  placed," 

"  Well,  certainly,"  replied  their  friend,  "  the  result 
has  been  most  fortunate,  for  I  never  met  such  very 
sweet  girls.  But  they  are  now  arrived  at  an  age  when 
the  character  of  themselves  and  their  future  is  in  the 
balance.  What  chance  has  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
weak,  the  selfish,  and  the  worldly  Lady  Anne  ?  now  . 
their  happiness  is  safe  in  mine."  ^H 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Palmer.^^ 

"Quite  sure,  it  would  indeed  be  presumption  to 
say,"  answered  he  ;  "  but  1  have  it  in  my  power  to     i 
smoothe  many  worldly  difficulties,  and  I  could  not  be 
more  anxious  about  their  happiness,  were  I  really 
their  father." 

"  I  believe  you,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  earnestly. 

"A  little  ridiculous  gossip,  of  which,"  continued ! 
"a  little  time  must  show  the  fallacy,  ought  not  to  be" 
weighed  against  the  advantages  of  my  sincere  and 
disinterested  affection.     I  will  be  their  true  friend  and    . 
guide."  ^M 

"  You  are  too  young  and  too  handsome  for  an^^ 
such  office,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Palmer,  who  had  for 
some  time  been  nerving  herself  to  the  expression  of 
her  opinion ;  "  and  now,  Mr.  Glentworth,  will  you 
allow  an  old  woman  Xxy  offer  you  her  judgment ;  mis- 
taken it  may  be,  but  it  is  offered  in  all  sincerity, 
from  great  affection." 
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^_        "  1  know  no  one,"  replied  lier  companion,  "  whose 
^B  opinion  I  should  be  more  ready  to  take  tiian  your  own." 
"  Has  the  danger,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  "  never  re- 
curred to  you,  that  your  kindness  might  be  requited 
too  tenderly ;  in  short,  for  I  must  sj)eak  plainly,  that 
one  or  other  of  the  girls  would  be  sure  to  fall  in  love 

■  with  you  ?"  Mr.  Glentworth  could  safely  protest  that 
such  an  idea  had  never  crossed  his  mind.  "  What 
else  could  you  expect?"  returned  tlie  old  lady. 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  such  is  the  case  ?" 
exclaimed  be,  looking  aghast  at  the  supposition. 

*•  I  will  say  as  little  as  I  can  upon  the  subject,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Palmer,  "  but  I  again  repeat  that  you  are 
too  young  and  too  good-looking  to  be  friend  and 
guide  to  such  very  lovely  girls." 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness,"  said  Mr.  Glent- 
worth, taking  the  old  lady's  hand  to  bid  her  goud-by. 
*•  You  may  be  right,  and  we  will  talk  the  subject  over 

I  again  ;  but  now  I  am  unfit  for  more  conversation." 
He  wandered  through   the   streets,  anxious,  con- 
fused, and  equally  discontented  with  himself  and  his 
murning''s  conversation.      He  was  roused   from  his 
reverie  by  a  sweet  voice  exclaiming — 

"  No,  Mr.  Glentworth,  you  shall  not  run  over  us;* 
he  looked  up  and  saw  the  two  youngest  Misses  Gra- 
nard — it  was  Georgiana  who  spoke,  but  he  could  not 
help  seeing  that  Isabella's  face  was  kindling  with  de- 
ligiit,  though  she  addressed  liim  more  shyly  than  her 
Btster.     The  day  before  lie  would  have  walked  with 
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them  to  their  own  door;  to-day  he  past  on  hufriedlj, 
■aying  something  about  preanng  bosineaa.  He  glanced 
round,  after  he  had  passed,  with  a  mingled  feeling  of 
regret  and  a£lection ;  but  Isabella  was  looking  back 
with  an  exprewion  of  sorrow  and  anxietjr— a  painful 
contrast  to  the  radiant  smile  which  had  so  recently 
lighted  up  her  face — she  caught  his  eye,  and  rapidly 
turned  her  head,  but  he  saw  that  she  blushed  the 
deepest  crimson. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Mr.  Glentworth  passed  a  very  disagreeable  fort- 
night before  he  called  in  Welbeck  Street.  Though, 
as  both  Lady  Anne  and  Mrs.  Palmer  would  impress 
upon  his  mind,  he  was  "  young  and  good-looking," 
he  was  past  the  age  when  the  gay  spirits  find  amuse- 
ment in  any  thing.  He  missed  the  cheerful  and  yet 
rational  evenings  in  Welbeck  Street,  when  his  mind 
felt  its  own  powers,  while  striving  to  caU  forth  those 
of  others.  He  found  the  theatre  dull,  now  he  could 
no  longer  see  the  amusement  which  it  gave  reflected 
in  the  young  faces  by  which  he  had  lately  been  sur- 
rounded. He  missed,  too,  more  than  all,  the  feeling 
that  he  was  adding  to  the  happiness  of  others.  He 
caught  himself  wishing,  a  dozen  times  a  day,  that  the 
Misses  Granard  had  really  been  his  daughters,  or,  at 
all  events,  his  sisters.  At  length,  he  thought  a  suffi- 
cient lapse  of  time  had  gone  by  to  make  his  visit  suit 
even  Lady  Anne's  idea  of  les  IdensSances ;  and,  as  to 
Mrs.  Palmer's  suggestion,  it  must  be  owned  he  thought 
of  it  as  little  as  he  could ;  and,  when  he  did,  it  was  to 
think  that  the  best  course  was  to  mark,  by  his  kind- 
ness to  each,  that  there  was  no  individual  preference. 
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"  Lady  Anne  is  at  home,  but  the  young  ladies  are 
out,  walking,"  was  the  answer  of  the  page ;  but,  in 
Utii  ilrawing-roum,  he  found  Isabella  alone.  Languid 
tuul  dispirited,  she  liad  declined  accompanying  her  sis- 
ters,  and  was  employed  in  copying  a  drawing.  It  was 
a  sketch  of  Mr.  Glentworth's,  and  he  had  been  de- 
scribing t!ie  scene,  the  last  evening  that  he  spent  in 
WVlbeck  Street.  He  caught  sight  of  her  face — it  was 
unusually  pale,  and  there  was  a  glitter  on  the  long, 
dark  lash,  and  a  dimness  in  the  eye,  as  if  tears  had  been 
recently  shed.  Not  such  was  tlie  countenance  that 
turned  and  met  his  own.  The  dark  eyes  tilled  with 
light,  a  rich  colour  mantled  the  cheek,  and  smiles  sur- 
rounded the  lip,  whose  welcome  was  at  first  inaudible. 

"  How  we  liave  missed  you  !"  exclaimed  she.  "  Do 
you  know  that  we  have  left  the  book  you  were  reading 
to  us  in  the  middle  —  we  could  not  bear  to  go  on  in 
your  absence."  She  did  not  add  that  this  was  her  own 
suggestion . 

"  I  have  been  much  engaged,"  replied  Mr.  Glent- 
worth. 

"  I  hope  your  engagements  are  over  now,"  said  she  •, 
••  we  have  grown  so  accustomed  to  you,  that  we  can- 
not get  on  without  you." 

"  I  fear,"  said  he,  hesitatingly,  "  I  shall  soon  be 
obliged  to  go  abroad,"  He  was  startled  to  see  the 
effect  of  his  own  words  in  Isabella's  ashy  paleness — 
she  could  not  force  a  reply-  But  there  is  a  timidity 
ID  genuine  feeling,  which  brings  with  it  an  intuitive 
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^^  desire  of  concealment ;  and  she  was  soon  able  to  add, 
^f  **  You  have  been  so  kind  to  us  all.^  At  this  moment 
Mr.  Glenlworth's  eye  fell  on  a  little  pencilled  sketch  of 
himself.  In  her  joy  at  seeing  the  original,  Isabella  had 
forgotten  the  copy.  Again  a  bright  scarlet  passed  over 
her  face ;  and  her  companion,  from  that  necessity  of 
saying  something  which  originates  more  subjects  of 
conversation  than  any  thing  else,  observer!,  "  I  did  not 
know  you  had  a  talent  for  taking  likenesses." 

"  I  never  tried  before,"  said  Isabella,  hesitatingly. 

**  You  ought  to  cultivate  it,"  continued  Mr.  Glent- 
worth.     "  VN'ould  you  like  to  take  some  lessons  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  his  companion ;  and  then  hastily 
added,  "  I  should  have  no  interest,  unless  the  face 
were  one  I  knew." 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  tlie  convorsation  languished. 
It^bella  felt  embarrassed,  though  she  did  not  even  sur- 
mise a  cause,  and  Mr.  Glentworth  was  thoughtful. 

**  Do  you  know,"  said  she,  after  a  long  pause,  "  I 
Hear  I  am  ungrateful ;  for  I  feel  quite  sorry  that  we 
bave  known  you.  What  shall  we  do  when  you  go 
away  ? — At  least,"  added  she,  in  a  subdued  tone,  "  we 
shall  never  forget  your  kindness."  But  the  effort  at 
forced  composure  was  too  much  for  the  young  and 
unprartised  girl — her  voice  became  inaudible,  and  she 
burst  into  tears. 

'*  My  going  is  still  uncertain,"  said  Mr.  Gicntworth, 
trying  to  soothe  her  with  the  utmost  kindness. 

"  Ah  '."  exclaimed  she,  "  how  much  happier  we 
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have  been  since  you  came— how  much  we  owe  to  you 
kindness  !  I  had  no  idea  that  life  could  be  so  plea 
till  we  knew  you ;"  and  again  pair  Isabella's  voice 
failed. 

Mr.  Glentworth  rose,  and  took  one  or  two  turns  up 
and  down  the  room ;  suddenly  ha  caught  Isabella's 
eyes  fixed  upon  him  with  such  a  look  of  wretchedness 
that  his  heart  smote  him.  He  thought  on  the  lonely 
and  unprotected  state  of  sucli  singularly  lovely  girls — 
he  could  not  be  blind  to  what  Isabella's  feeling  was  to 
himself,  so  unconsciously,  so  innocently  betrayed — he 
felt  that  he  was  not  only  their  sole  friend,  but  that  he 
possessed  the  power  to  make  that  friendship  available 
in  many  ways,  while  he  was  scarcely  able  to  do  so  in 
their  peculiar  situation.  A  sudden  impuls«>  led  to  an 
equally  sudden  resolution — he  took  a  seat  by  Isabella's 
side,  and  took  her  little,  cold,  trembling  hand  in  his 
own. 

"  My  dear  girl,"  said  he,  very  kindly,  "  I  have  a 
great  deal  to  say  to  you.  Will  you  listen  to  me,  pa- 
tiently ?" 

Isabella's  eyes,  even  more  than  her  words,  assured 
him  that  her  patience  would  be  little  tried  while  listen- 
ing Ut  him.  "  Are  you  aware,"  asked  he,  '•  of  why  I 
have  not  been  to  see  you  during  the  last  fortnight  ?" 
His  companion  looked  astonished.  "  The  fact  ia," 
continued  he,  "  Lady  Anne  fears  that  ray  visits  here 
may  prove  detrimental  to  what  she  considers  your 
best  interests.    I  thought  myself  an  old,  safe  friend } 
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but,  as  that  cannot  be  explained  to  every  body,  she 
fears  that  I  may  keep  oflF  other  and  more  elip'ible 
lovers,"  Isabella  tried  to  speak,  but  tlie  words  died 
in  utterance.  "  In  short,  whether  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  give  up  visiting  altogether  depends  upon  yourself. 
As  the  husband  of  one  of  you,  no  exception  could  be 
taken.  Tell  me,  truly,  my  dear,  do  you  think  that  I 
could  make  yon  liappy  as  my  wife?"  Isabella's  eyes, 
that  had  hitherto  been  fixed  on  Mr.  Glentworth's, 
half-wonder,  half-regret,  were  now  cast  down — again 
a  sweet  colour  mantled  her  cheek. 

Happy  !"  murmured  a  voice  so  low  as  to  be  almost 
inaudible — "  Do  you  not  make  every  one  near  you 
happy?"  Could  consent  be  given  more  graciously  or 
more  gracefully? — Mr.  Glentworth  felt  that  he  had 
sealed  his  fate ;  he  was  dizzy,  confuse<l,  and  nought 
in  vain  to  speak.  Mechanically  he  retained  the  hand 
tliat  trembled  in  his  own — but  Isabella  needed  no 
protestations— one  word  from  his  mouth  had  been 
enough,  and  she  sat  in  silent  "  measureless  content." 
She  was  yet  too  happy  to  wonder  at  her  own  good 
fortune. 

"  Isabella,"  exclaimed  he,  starting  up,  "I  will 
write  to  you  this  evening ;  I  cannot  speak  all  I  could 
wisli ;  read  my  letter  carefully  ;  think  before  you  de- 
cide, I  shall  send  for  the  answer  in  the  morning. 
God  bless  you  !"  Isabella  held  her  breath  to  hear  his 
last  step ;  she  sprang  to  the  window,  and  watched 
long  after  he  was  out  of  sight ;  she  then  hurried  into 
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tlieir  little  back  parlour  ;  she  was  too  intensely  happy 
to  wish  for  any  thing  but  solitude  j  she  felt  as  if  she 
fearerl  to  wake  from  so  delightful  a  dream. 

Isabella  loved  Francis  with  the  freshness  of  a  sweet 
and  child-like  love,  but  also  with  a  steadiness  belonging 
to  her  character  rather  than  to  her  years  ;  she  had  de- 
lighted  in  his  presence,  she  had  been  wretched  in  his 
absence  ;  but  it  had  never  occurred  to  her  that  she  was 
in  love  with  him,  still  less  did  she  think  of  liim  with 
reference  to  herself.  It  would  have  appeared  to  her 
far  morn  probable,  that  if  he  were  to  prefer  any,  it 
would  have  been  one  of  her  sisters.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  the  gentleman's  declaration  should  always 
precede  the  lady's  attachment.  'Phis  supposes  a  greater 
degree  of  vanity  and  of  calculation  than  really  do 
form  part  of  feminine  affection.  A  girl 's  lovi*  is  half 
jjoetry,  an  unconscious  preference  till  startled  into 
self-knowledge.  IsabsUa  had  been  grateful  for  Mr. 
Glentworth's  kindness  —  struck  with  his  cultivatsd 
mind,  and  impressed  witli  liis  distinguished  appear- 
ance ;  so  were  all  her  sisters  ;  but  she  alone  was  timid 
in  expressing  that  admiration  ;  in  her  alone  had  they 
inspired  that  feeling,  wliich,  shy,  vague,  and  tender,  is 
love.  Pretty,  and  of  a  prett.iness  likely  to  improve  for 
many  years  to  come  ;  lady-like,  unusually  clever,  with 
a  sweet  temper,  a  warm,  kind  heart,  wholly  devoted 
to  himself — not  seventeen,  Mr.  Glcntworth  was  fully 
justified  in  thinking  himself  the  happiest  of  men. 
Whether  he  so  considered  himself  or  not,  the  following 
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I  letter  may  serve  to  aliow.  Lady  Anne  was  chaperon- 
I  ing  three  of  the  girls  to  a  juvenile  ball.  Mary  was 
I  never  in  any  one's  way,  so  that  there  was  no  restraint 
on  Isabella's  joy  when  she  receive<l  Mr.  Glentworth's 
letter.  If  ever  this  world  contained  a  perfectly  happy 
human  being,  it  was  Isabella  Granard  when  she  broke 

kthe  seal,  and  began  to  read   her   long  and  closely* 
irritten  epistle :  — 
••  My  very  dear  Isabella  (for  such  you  will  always 
be  to  me,  whatever  may  be  your  decision  after  reading 
the  following  pages,) 

"  Since  I  left  Welbeck  Street  to-day,  I  have  most 
seriously  considered  our  mutual  position.  For  both 
our  sakes,  I  must  be  as  explicit  as  possible ;  and  if  1 
write  more  coldly  than  it  may  seem  to  you  I  ought, 
remember  I  write  with  the  fear  of  your  future  before 
me.  Though  thoughtful  far  beyond  your  years,  you 
are  very  inexperienced ;  and  I  would  not  have  a  pre- 
ference that  may  originate  in  your  little  knowledge  of 
otbets,  or  a  romantic  exaggoration  of  slight  kind- 
nriiV  n,  lead  you  into  a  precipitate  union  with  me,  un- 
1ms  you  most  seriously  examine  your  own  heart,  and 
weigh  the  various  consequences.  I  am  double  your 
own  age,  my  habits  formed,  my  spirits  saddened,  and 
the  life  I  would  choose  one  of  quiet  and  seclusion.  I 
have  loved  before  passionately,  entirely,  as  none  ever 
lov»  twice.  Hitherto  that  attachment,  though  hope- 
less, has  kept  me  from  forming  other  ties  ;  it  might 
have  done  so,  even  unto  the  end,  but  for  my  late  inti- 
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inacy  with  your  family  —  I  must  add,  and  with  yoa. 
I  feel  that  my  home  is  lonely,  uncheered  by  affection. 
I  desire  to  have  eome  one  to  love  and  to  care  for.  I 
think  I  could  make  one  even  young  as  you  are  happy. 
I  should  watch  oyer,  and  seek  to  screen  your  path  even 
from  the  shadow  of  a  sorrow.  Knowing  your  affec- 
tionate temper,  I  feel  that  it  would  add  to  your  hap- 
piness, having  a  home  to  offer  any  of  your  family.  I 
think  also  that  you  would  be  happy  in  making  me 
•0.  Sometimes  I  picture  to  myself  a  cheerful  future, 
whose  sunshine  I  shall  owe  to  yourself,  and  then  again 
I  am  discouraged. 

"  Do  not  decide  hastily,  consult  any  friend  you 
please,  think  over  your  tastes  and  fancies,  be  even  un. 
reasonable  in  conjuring  up  objections,  think  of  your- 
self while  you  decide.  You  will  ever  have  an  anxious 
and  indulgent  friend  in 

'*  Your  truly  affectionate 

"  Fhakcis  Glentworth." 
The  letter  dropp  ed  on  the  floor  as  Isabel  raised  her 
pale  and  bewildered  face  from  its  perusal.     "  He  doetj 
not  love  me ;    he  marries  me  out  of  pity  to  us  allj^H 
and  her  head  dropped  upon  her  arm,  while  the  large 
tears  dropped  slowly  through  her  clasped  hands.     "  I 
must  write,"  exclaimed  she, "  and  tell  him  how  grate, 
ful  I  am,  but  that  he  need  not  think  of  marrying  me." 
She  drew  the  paper  towards  her,  but,  instead  of  wri- 
ting, she  began  to  read  his  letter  again.     A  shade  of 
indecision  passed  over  her  face,  and  she  read  it  over 
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for  the  third  time.  "  I  will  go  and  ask  Mrs.  Palmer 
what  I  ought  to  do ;  but  no,"  said  she,  "  it  is  my  own 
heart  that  must  counsel  me  in  this  matter."  For  some 
time  Isabella  liad  sought  to  check  her  tears,  but  now 
the  gave  free  course  to  them  ;  they  relieved,  and  the 
mood  which  they  softened  soon  became  elevated ;  tears 
smoothe  the  way  for  prayers. 

"  I  may,"  said  she,  "  be  wrong ;  Heaven  support 
and  direct  me  1  but  my  heart  seems  reassured.  He 
lays  that  his  heart  is  lonely,  and  that  I  shall  have  a 
home  for  my  sisters  ;  siiould  I  not  tiiink  of  him  and 
them  rather  than  of  myself?"  Her  cheek  was  pale  as 
the  marble  of  a  gravestone,  and  her  hand  cold  and 
trembling  as  she  wrote  the  following  answer :  — 

"  You  tell  me  I  may  consult  a  friend,  and  I  will 
consult  my  oldest  and  my  kindest  —  yourself.  Tell 
me  what  to  do,  and,  in  order  that  you  may  advise,  I 
will  tell  you  what  my  feelings  are.  I  am  very  grate- 
ful to  you  ;  and  you  say  most  truly  '  that  I  should  be 
happy  in  making  you  so ;'  but  can  I  ?  As  you  an. 
gwer  that  question  to  me,  so  do  I  answer  to  you.  Ac- 
cept the  prayers  and  blessings  of 

"  Your  gratefully  attached, 

"Isabella  Granard." 

The  note  was  duly  sent  for  tlie  next  morning,  and 
an  answer  returned  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

"  My  dearest  Isabel,  you  can  make  me  very  happy, 
and  to  make  you  so  will  be  my  constant  anxiety.    I 
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sliall  call  in  an  hour  and  speak  (may  I  not  ?)  to  Lady 
Anne  Granard. 

"  Ever  your  affectionate  and  grateful 

"  Fkancis  Glkntworth." 
Mr.  Glentworth  received  his  note  while  pacing  up 
and  down  the  library,  where  he  had  passed  a  night, 
given  neither  to  study  nor  to  sleep.  He  started  when 
he  saw  the  address  —  broke  the  seal,  while  the  blood 
started  from  the  firmly-compressed  lip.  He  drew  a 
deep  breatli ;  he  was  reassured  by  the  shortness  ;  till 
then  he  had  not  acknowledged,  even  to  himself,  how 
much  he  dreaded  an  acceptance.  He  read  it,  and, 
flinging  himself  into  a  chair,  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 
"  It  is  too  late  to  repent !"  exclaimed  he,  and  wrote 
an  answer.  "  Let  me  make  her  happy,"  muttered  he, 
*'  and  then  it  matters  not."  Francis  Glentworth  and 
Isabel  Granard  were  both  generous,  high-minded,  and 
disinterested  j  they  were  about  to  marry  with  the  best 
intentions.  Alas  !  best  intentions  are  not  the  best 
things  in  the  world  to  marry  upon. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

At  three  o'clock  there  was  no  chance  of  Lady  Anne 
being  visible  soon,  and  Mr.  Glentworth  drove  up  to 
tbe  door  in  Welbeck  Street.  The  girls,  who  were 
•ssembled  in  tiie  parlour,  marvelled  to  hear  him  ask 
for  Lady  Anne  only,  while  Isabella  trembled  like  a 
kaf;  fortunately  she  was  seated  a  little  apart ;  she 
liad  not  said  a  syllable  to  her  sisters ;  her  spirits  were 
too  much  oppressed  for  confidence.  Lady  Anne  was 
not  down,  and  they  could  hear  Mr.  Glentworth  pacing 
overhead  with  quick  and  irregular  steps. 

"  Do  you  know,  I  think  Mr.  Glentworth,"  said 
Ueorgiana,  "  is  going  to  make  mamma  an  offer ;  this 
is  their  second  mi-i-tSti.'" 

**  You  do  not  think  any  such  thing,"  replied  Helen. 
liady  Anne,  at  that  moment,  entered  the  drawing- 
hxnn  5  she  felt  rather  glad  to  see  Mr.  Glentworth ; 
not  being  aware  of  his  visit  the  day  before,  she  had 
begun  to  fear  that  he  really  had  taken  it  into  his  head 
to  retire,  and  then  who  could  foresee  what  he  would 
do  with  his  tnoney  ? 

"  Our  excellent  friend  Mr.  Glentworth  1"  exclaimed 
she  ;  "  why,  what  a  stranger  you  have  been  !  you 
cannot  think  how  the  girls  have  missed  you." 
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She  had  no  idea  that  he  was  so  rich,  still  leas  that  be 
would  be  so  generous. 

"  The  girl  has  fetched  a  good  price,"  said  Lady 
Penrhyn,  with  a  bitter  sneer,  in  answer  to  Lady  Anne's 
triumpliant  details  of  rent-rolls  and  settlements ; 
"  those  old  men  always  do  choose  such  young  girls." 

"  Old  I"  cried  Lady  Anne  5  "  why,  it  was  but  the 
other  day  that  you  said  he  was  too  young  to  be  the 
friend  of  my  daughters  '." 

"  A  man  is  always  too  young  for  such  sentimental 
friendships,"  replied  the  other.  "  Isabella  is  not  yet 
seventeen.  I  will  give  her  three  years  before  she  runs 
away!" 

All  was  now  gaiety  and  bustle  in  Welbeck  Street. 
Mr.  Glentworth  was  anxious  to  gratify  even  every 
caprice  of  his  betrothed ;  and,  if  she  had  them  not, 
he  invented  them  for  her.  For  the  first  time.  Lady 
Anne  felt  almost  fond  of  her  daughter  when  she  saw 
her  jewel-box.  There  is  certainly  a  great  deal  of  de- 
lusion in  marriage,  as  far  as  the  lady  is  concerned  :  it 
is  not  only  the  lover  of  which  she  suddenly  becomes  pos- 
sessed, but  ofwhite  satin,  white  silk,  white  lace, "  rings, 
bracelets,  and  carkanets,"  such  as  never  crossed  even 
the  visions  of  her  girlhood.  One  would  think  that 
her  marriage  was  an  individual  advantage  to  all  her 
friends,  so  much  interest  do  they  appear  to  take  in 
the  matter.  It  might  seem  that  love  and  marriage 
were  more  especially  confined  in  their  interest  to  the 
happy  two,  and  "two  only  ;"  no  such  thing,  it  ia 
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jsed  through  the  whole  circle  of  their  acquaint- 
Bce  ;  and  when  the  liappy  event  has  actually  taken 
place,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are,  as  if  they  had 
Dot  only  never  been  seen  before,  but  were  especially 
worthy  of  being  seen,  so  pressing,  so  numerous  are 
the  invitations  heaped  upon  them. 

Afler  all,  it  says  something  for  the  kind-hearted- 
ness of  human  nature,  this  readiness  to  sympathize  ; 
whether  they  are  or  are  not,  the  young  couple  are 
supposed  to  be  happy  :  and  it  is  an  amiable  feeling 
that  prompts  the  many  to  rejoic*  with  them.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  that  there  are  some  delusions  which 
are  for  ever  renewed  ;  experience  shows,  that  ninety- 
nine  marriages  lead  to  great  wretchedness  on  either 
side  }  and  yet,  people  go  on  with  congratulations  as 
warm  and  as  sincere  as  if  there  were  common  and  con- 
ftant  cause  for  the  said  congratulations. 

No  one  was  more  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  Isa- 
bella's marriage  than  Mrs.  Palmer;  she  saw  all  the 
advantages  of  tlie  connexion,  and  she  could  not  help 
having  a  secret  feeling  of  self-congratulation  that  she 
had  had  some  hand  in  bringing  the  matter  about. 
Sir.  Glentworth  had  called  expressly  to  communicate 
his  marriage.  "  I  may,"  said  he,  "  have  done  a  fool- 
sh  thing  in  marrj-ing  such  a  mere  girl,  but  I  do  it 
ith  a  firm  belief,  that  it  is  her  happiness  I  have 
chiefly  consulted." 

"  Isabella  is  deeply  attached  to  you,"  replied  Mrs. 
Palmer ;  "  and  she  is  not  only  a  pretty,  but  a  very 
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gootl  girl,  and  naturally  serious  and  thoughtful.  Yoa 
dwell  too  much  on  your  age  j  a  man  at  seven  and 
thirty  is  in  the  prime  of  life." 

"  Still,"  returned  he,  "  twenty  years  is  a  great  dif- 
ference ;  however,  I  have  done  for  the  best,  and  such 
I  hope  it  will  turn  out," 

Mrs.  Palmer  had  no  misgivings  about  the  matter  ; 
still,  she  could  not  but  observe  that  Isabella  was  not 
in  her  usual  spirits  ;  and,  as  the  day  approached,  she 
grew  more  silent  and  more  abstracted.  Lady  Anne 
thought  of  nothing  beyond  the  new  dresses,  and  the 
glittering  "  toys  and  trifles."  Her  sisters  thought 
that  silence  was  only  part  of  being  in  love  ;  and, 
though  glad  of  what  every  one  called  '•  Isabella's  good 
fortune,"  they  were  too  sad,  when  they  thought  it 
involved  their  separation,  to  wonder  that  she  sliuuld 
sometimes  be  sad  like  themselves.  But  Mrs.  Palmer 
saw  that  there  was  more  than  the  natural  and  sweet 
sorrow  which  a  kind  and  affectionate  temper  feels  at 
the  prospect  of  parting  with  the  companions  of  her 
girlliood  5  she  had,  to  use  the  old  lady's  plirase,  "  evi- 
dently something  on  her  mind."  What  that  was, 
Mrs.  Palmer  learned  two  days  before  her  marriage, 
when  Isabella  came,  for  the  last  time,  to  drink  tea 
with  her  alone. 

"  You  are  wrong,"  said  the  agitated  girl,  who  had 
dwelt  on  one  subject  till  she  could  bear  its  bitterness 
no  longer,  and  confidence  became  the  greatest  relief 
— "  you  are  quite  wrong,  in  supposing  that  I  am  not 
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Ittached  to  Mr.  Gleutworth."  This  idea  had  entered 
Irs.  Palmer's  imagination  ;  she  thought  that  perhaps 
she  had  been  mistaken  in  Isabella's  feelings,  and  that 
she  was,  in  mistaken  disinterestedness,  sacrificing  her- 
self to  the  good  of  her  family.  "  I  love  him  to  a  de- 
gree that  I  do  not  understand.  It  is  wonderful  that 
a  ttranger  should  be  dearer  to  me  than  those  whom  1 
have  loved  and  known  for  years — ^yet,  dearer  is  he  to 
me  ;  1  would  forsake  all,  and  follow  him  alone." 

'■  Verj-  natural,  and  very  proper,"  replied  Mre.  Pal- 
mer ;  "  but  what,  then,  is  the  matter  with  you?" 
"  I  will  tell  you,"  answered  Isabella,  in  a  choked 
aice — "  I  love  him  !  but  he  does  not  love  me !'' 
Mi-s.  Palmer  started.     •'  What  does  he  marry  you 
ar,  then?" 
"  Kindness ! — pity,"  replied  she,  "  for  the  orphans 
his  friend!" 

"  Gentlemen  do  not  often  marry  for  such  prajse- 
forthy  reasons,"  replied  Mrs.  Palmer,  who  would 
certainly  have  laughed,  if  iier  young  friend  had  looked 
less  serious. 

"  If  there  ever  was  any  body  kind  and  good,  it  is 
yourself,"  exclaimed  Isabella ;  "  read  this  letter," 
giving  Mr.  Glentworth's,  "  and  tell  me  whether  I  have 
not  cause  to  be  unhappy." 

Mrs.  Palmer  drew  the  candle  towards  her,  adjusted 

ber  spectacles,  and  began  to  read.     Isabella  thought 

ihe  never  would  have  finished  ;  and  when  the  letter 

'^was  ended,  the  old  lady  deliberately  began  and  read 

it  over  again.     "A   very  kind,  considerate  letter." 
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said  she,  folding  it  carefullj-,  and  returning  it  to  the 
owner,  "  but  I  cannot  find  out  what  there  is  in  it  to 
make  you  unhappy." 

"Do  you  not  see,"  exclaimed  Isabella,  fancying 
that  one  portion  of  the  epistle  must  have  been  omitted, 
"  that  he  owns  he  has  loved  another?" 

"  My  dear,  little  foolish  girl,"  cried  Mrs.  Palmer, 
with  an  expression  of  the  greatest  relief,  "  ia  that  all  ? 
I  should  never  have  thought  that  you  would  have  been 
so  silly — what  else  could  you  expect  ?  Do  you  think 
that  a  handsome  man  hke  Mr.  Glentworth,  going 
about  the  world,  too,  all  his  life,  should  never  have 
been  in  love  till  now  I  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  sup- 
pose such  a  thing."  Isabella  gave  a  deep  sigh. 
"  Almost  every  boy  fancies  that  he  is  in  love — and 
every  girl  too,  for  the  matter  of  that,"  continued  Mrs. 
Palmer;  "  but  it  always  ends  in  nothing — and  very 
lucky  for  tliem  it  does." 

"But,"  said  Isabella,  "  Mr.  Glentworth  alludes  to 
a  serious,  devoteil  attachment." 

"But,"  replied  Mrs.  Palmer,  "  one  hopeless,  and 
tlierefore  at  an  end."  Poor  Isabella  did  not  feel  as 
if  an  attachment  must  be  at  an  end  because  hopeless. 
She  said  nothing,  however,  and  Mrs.  Palmer  went  on. 
"  Now  there  is  my  husband  and  myself:  he  was  not 
only  married  before,  but  it  was  a  love-match  ;  but  it 
never  came  into  my  head  to  be  jealous  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Palmer."  Tliis  scarcely  appeared  a  case  in 
point  to  her  youthful  listener,  who  still  remained  silent, 
from  not  knowing  very  well  what  to  say.    "  Listen 
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me,  my  dear  little  Isabella,  and  come  and  sit  here," 
pointiiig  to  a  seat  beside  the  arm-chair,  and  passing 
her  hand  caressingly  over  the  pretty  head  that  now 
rested  on  her  knee,  "  never  make  fanciful  miseries  for 
yourself.  There  is  plenty  of  real  sorrow,  without  your 
inventing  any.  Here  have  you  been  fretting,  and 
making  me  more  anxious  than  you  suppose,  and  all 
for  what  ? — because  a  man  turned  thirty  has  already 
had  an  attachment !  I  dare  say  he  has  had  half  a 
dozen."  Isabella  thought  that  she  preferred  half  a 
dozen  to  the  one  ;  still,  she  could  not  help  secretly 
feeling  that  the  matter  was  beginning  to  appear  of 
lesB  paramount  importance. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what,  my  very  dear  child,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Palmer,  kindly  and  seriously,  "  there  is 
neither  judgment  nor  delicacy  in  questioning  of  these 
matters  ;  let  the  past  alone.  You  are  about  to  marry 
a  man  worthy  of  any  woman's  affection  ;  you  will 
have  a  guide  and  a  protector  in  the  many  difficulties 
of  life  ;  one  to  whom  you  may  safely  look  up,  and  from 
whom  you  will  meet  all  kindness  and  affection.  Per- 
haps he  fears  that  you  may  expect  that  exaggerated 
devotion  suited  to  the  romantic  boy,  but  not  to  the 
rational  and  responsible  husband.  He  tells  you  that 
your  affection  will  constitute  his  happiness — let  it  be 
your  study  to  make  it  such  ;  and,  a  year  hence,  come 
and  tell  roe  how  fond  Mr.  Glentworth  is  of  his  little 
Isabella." 

Only  those  who  have  brooded  over  some  sorrow  con- 
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iiected  with  the  affections — fanciful,  perhaps,  at  first, 
but  grown  into  painful  reality  by  the  imagination  con- 
stantly dwelling  upon  it — can  tell  the  relief  wliich 
Isabella  found  in  the  mingled  kindness  and  plain  good 
sense  of  Mrs.  Palmer.  She  blamed  herself  for  mor- 
bid indulgence  in  what  she  now  held  was  a  vain  and 
selfish  regret,  while  she  had  mU  been  sufficiently  thank- 
ful for  the  actual  blessings  of  her  lot.  Moreover,  for 
the  buoyant  eye  of  youth  always  turns  to  the  future, 
she  looked  forward  to  securing  the  attachment  of  her 
husband,  by  constant  care  for  his  happiness,  her  ten- 
der and  anxious  affection. 

The  day  of  the  wtidding  came  at  last — a  day  of  dis- 
appointment to  Lady  Anne,  who  found  all  her  plans, 
of  an  elegant  breakfast,  a  bishop  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony, a  special  license,  and  a  select  party  of  friends — 
that  is,  those  of  her  acquaintance  whose  names  would 
look  best  in  a  paragraph  ;  all  this  was  "  blighted  in 
the  bloom"  by  Mr  Glentworth's  rigid  determination 
that  the  marriage  should  be  strictly  private.  Mrs. 
Palmes-  was  the  only  guest  whom  he  would  allow  to  be 
invited ;  "  and  but  for  Lord  Rotheles  passing,  by 
chance,  through  London,  I  verily  believe,"  said  Lady 
Anne,  indignantly,  "  he  would  have  asked  Mr.  Palmer 
to  give  you  away." 

While  bills  are  being  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons  to  regulate  every  thing,  from  the  sweeps 
crying  "  sweep,"  to  "  emancipation,  vote  by  ballot, 
and  free  trade,"  is  there  no  county  member  whoso 
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*'  time  and  talents"  are  devot«d  to  *'  domestic  policy," 
who  will  bring  in  a  bill  "  for  the  better  regulation  of 
the  marriage  ceremony,"  and  put  the  canonical  liours 
later  in  the  day  ?     What  justice,  or,  what  is  more  to 
the  point  in  the  present  day,  what  philanthropy  is 
there  in  disturbing  the  natural  rest  of  a  whole  house- 
hold, becauw  one  of  them  is  to  be  married  P    at  all 
eats,  could  there  not  be  a  special  clause  in  favour 
London  ?     A  spring  morning  there  is  the  very  re- 
erse  of  Thomson's  description  ;  for  •'  delicious  mild- 
read  •'  a  cutting  east  wind ;"  and  for  "  veiled 
in  roses'"  substitute  "  smoke  and  fog/    The  streets 
are  given  up  to  the  necessities  of  life  —  to  the  milk- 
•atan  with  his  cans,  the   butcher  with  his  tray,   the 
er  with  his  basket ;    all   belong  to  the  material 
portion  of  existence.     Now,  marriage  is  (or  ought  to 
be)  an  affair  of  affections,  sentiments,  &c.     The  legis- 
iature  ought  to  give  it  the  full  benefit  of  moonlight 
and  wax-candles. 

When  they  arrived  at  St.  George's,  Lady  Anne 
looked  better  than  her  daughters  ;  they  had  been  up 
half  tite  niglit,  clinging  with  natural  fondness  to  the 
itter  about  to  leave  her  home  for  ever,  and  ihey  iiad 
risen  far  earlier  than  was  necessary ;  and,  in  their 
anxiety  that  she  should  look  her  best,  had  done  their 
utmost,  by  over  fatigue,  to  make  the  whole  party  look 
J  as  ill  as  possible.  Isabella  was  too  much  dressed  ;  her 
^^plight  figure  was  quite  weighed  down  with  satin  and 
^Btlonde.     Mr.  Glentworth  had  fallen  into  the  common 
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error  of  supposing  that  nothing  could  delight  a  young 
person  so  much  as  dress ;  while  Lady  Anne,  en- 
chanted to  think  that  no  restraint  was  laid  upon  the 
"  milliners'  bills,"  had  launched  into  every  possible 
extravagance,  while  Isabella  thought  it  would  be  un- 
gracious to  reject  aught  that  came  lo  her  as  his  gift. 

Lord  Rotheles  gave  the  bride  away  with  the  most 
perfect  propriety,  assuming  the  interest  that  he  did 
slightly  feel,  and  wishing  them,  with  an  air  equally 
cordial  and  sincere,  that  happiness  which  he  thought 
they  were  taking  the  worst  possible  method  of  secu- 
ring. The  earl  had  been  a  very  handsome  man,  but 
dissipation  had  assisted  time,  and  he  was  now  the 
wreck  of  his  former  self.  Little  did  Mr,  Glentworth 
dream  of  how  much  his  own  destiny  had  been  con- 
nected witii  that  of  the  Earl  of  Rotheles.  His  lord- 
ship regretted  exceedingly  that  a  particular  and  indis- 
pensable engagement  on  business  precluded  his  ac- 
companying them  to  Welbeck  Street,  The  fact  was, 
he  dreaded  a  scene,  and  hated  a  family  party.  Mr. 
Glentworth  hurried  the  leave-taking  as  much  as  he 
could,  but  not  even  her  own  conviction  that  she  was 
most  fortunate,  most  happy,  could  prevent  a  pas- 
sionate burst  of  tears  as  the  bride  sank  back  in  the 
elegant  travelling-carriage. 

"  What  a  pity,"  excl;>imed  Lady  Anne,  as  she  cast 
a  discontented  look  on  her  daughters,  "  that  you 
should  be  so  beautifully  dressed,  and  no  one  to  see 
you  !"   Her  attention  was,  however,  attracted  to  Mary, 
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who,  in  the  moet  ill>judged  manner,  fainted  away  in 
her  new  dress  and  bonnet.  It  was  found  to  be  a  case 
beyond  domestic  remedies,  and  a  physician  was  sent 
(or.  The  patient  was  ordered  to  bed,  and  the  medical 
man  gave  no  hopes  of  rapid  recovery.  The  fact  was, 
Mias  Granard  was  in  that  state  of  health  which  was 
unequal  to  the  slightest  exertion ;  patient  and  quiet, 
the  never  onnplained,  till  at  last  the  excitement  of  her 
aster's  marriage  proved  too  much  for  her  wasted  and 
feeble  firame.  The  physician  soon  began  to  hint  at 
U>e  necessity  of  change  of  scene,  and  Lady  Anne  to 
think  how  ill-fated  she  was  to  have  a  sickly  daughter. 
"Why,  it  is  only  the  other  day,"  cried  she,  "  that  you 
had  the  scarlet  fever.'* 

**  London  never  did  agree  with  Mary,"  said  Louisa, 
in  an  apolegetic  tone. 

'*  Nonsense !  London  never  disagrees  with  me,'"  said 
her  ladyship. 

'*  But  Mary  has  quite  a  different  constitution,"  re- 
jdied  her  sister ;  "  she  needs  air  and  exercise." 

**  .Air  and  exercise !"  interrupted  Lady  Anne  j  "  why 
did  I  not  get  you  a  key  to  the  Portman  Square  Gar- 
den?" 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


"1  atn  too  happy  1"  exclaimed  Isabella,  as  she 
paced  up  and  down  the  gravel  walk  of  the  inn  where 
they  stopped  to  breakfast  on  their  return  to  London, 
having  stepped  into  the  garden  while  waiting  for  Mr, 
Glentworth.  It  was  one  of  those  delicious  mornings, 
''  when  but  to  breathe  is  pleasant ;"  sunshine  lay 
golden  on  every  leaf,  and  the  beds  were  filled  with  com- 
mon flowers, lovelier  for  their  being  common — sheltered 
by  a  hedge  of  mingled  honeysuckle  uud  wild  rose, 
stood  some  hives  of  bees,  t!ie  sound  of  whose  pliant 
wings  came  from  the  kitchen-garden  beyond,  now  in 
the  first  fragrant  blossom  of  the  bean.  The  low, 
clipped  hawthorn  hedge  shewed,  on  the  other  side,  a 
green  and  winding  lane,  which  divided  the  fertile 
meadows,  some  of  which  still  swept  in  emerald  luxu- 
riance,  while  others  were  sweet  with  the  newly -mown 
grass.  A  church  crowned  the  hill,  whose  square  tower 
was  clothed  with  the  ivy  of  a  century.  Isabella  walked 
on  with  a  keen  feeling  of  enjoyment,  and  soon  began 
to  pick  some  of  the  flowers  with  which  the  garden  was 
so  profusely  stocked ;  it  was  only  within  the  last  few 
weeks  that  she  had  known  tiie  pleasure  of  gathering  a 
Qosegay  for  herself. 
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Mr.  Glentworth  had  not  taken  his  young  bride  to 
any  ot  the  more  noted  scenes  ;  those  he  kept  for  a 
dice  when  the  imagination  might  need  more  stimulus ; 
now  he  contented  himself  with  a  quiet  journey  through 
a  secluded  part,  whose  beauty  consisted  only  in  those 
green  fields  and  lanes  which  are  peculiar  to  England. 
Placed  under  no  necessity  to  admire,  she  enjoyed 
every  thing ;  and  she  was  never  weary  of  the  drive  or 
walk  through  a  country,  which,  accustomed  as  she 
was  to  a  dull,  dark  street,  seemed  to  her  "  an  opening 
paradise."  Mr.  Glentworth  was  delighted  with  the 
fraab  pure  taste,  whose  enjoyments  were  so  simple  and 
yet  »o  vivid ;  and  when,  let  her  be  doing  what  she 
would,  he  was  caught  sight  of  at  the  first  glance,  and 
she  sprang  to  meet  him,  her  hands  filled  with  flowers, 
and  her  cheek  as  bright,  he  could  not  but  admit  the 
felicity  of  being  so  beloved.  He  now  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  end  of  the  walk  ;  she  seemed  to  know  it 
by  intuition,  for  she  turned  instantly,  and,  in  another 
moment,  her  arm  was  in  his,  and  they  had  entered  the 
breakfast-room.  If  the  fields  of  long  rich  grass — the 
hedges  where  a  few  late  sprays  of  hawthorn  were 
itill  in  bloom  ^  if  these  were  thoroughly  English,  so 
was  the  little  inn  parlour,  with  its  white  curtains, 
where  the  roses  looked  in  at  the  window.  The  break- 
fast table,  which,  at  Isabella's  request,  had  been 
drawn  close  to  the  open  casement,  seemed  the  picture 
of  comfort.  Most  of  the  articles  were  home-made; 
the  bread,  the  yellow  butter,  as  golden  as  the  cups  to 
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which  it  has  given  name ;  the  thickest  cream,  and  a 
honeycomb  redolent  of  the  thyme  which  even  then 
echoed  with  the  hum  of  the  bees. 

"  By  the  bye,  Isabella,"  said  Mr.  Glentworth,  "  I 
cannot  longer  let  you  have  a  secret  from  me.  What 
did  you  do  with  the  hundred  pounds,  whose  use  and 
possession  were  to  be  such  a  mystery  P"  Isabella 
coloured  deeper  than  the  roses  at  her  side,  while  con- 
fessing. •'  You  are  a  dear,  good  little  girl,"  said  her 
husband  j  "  I  suspected  something  of  the  sort  Do 
you  still  vote  for  Charles  Penrhyn  ?" 

"  1  am  more  anxious  than  ever,"  whispered  Isabella. 
"  The  more  happy  I  am,  the  more  I  wish  Louisa  happy, 
too." 

" Do  you  see  this  letter ?**  said  her  husband;  "it 
was  to  meet  me  here,  and  I  have  just  fetched  it  from 
the  post-ofSce.  I  find  that  I  can  now  place  Mr.  Pen- 
rhyn in  a  situation  of  complete  independence,  and  with 
excellent  prospects.  Shall  we  write  to  ask  him  and 
ix»uisa  to  dine  with  us  the  day  we  arrive  in  town  ?" 

"  How  kind  you  are  !"  exclaimed  Isabella }  "  do 
tell  me  what  Charles  Penrhyn  is  to  be." 

"  A  merchant,"  replied  Mr.  Glentworth  ;  "  govern- 
ment interest  I  have  none,  but  my  late  connection 
enables  me  to  name  him  as  junior  partner  in  an  old 
established  house.  He  will  have  a  thousand  a  year 
to  begin  with,  and  with  prudence  and  talent  will 
realize  a  large  fortune." 

"  How  can  Louisa,  how  can  I  tliank  you  enough  ?" 
said  Isabella. 
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"  My  letters  received  tliis  morning  bring  me  ano- 
ther piece  of  news  with  which,  I  fear,  you  will  not 
be  «o  well  pleased.     I  must  be  in  Marseilles  as  soon 
as  possible."     Isabella  could  not  but  contrast   her 
preient  feelings  on  hearing  (hat  he  was  going  abroad, 
to  those  with  which  she  had  once  listened  to  a  similar 
declaration.     "  I  have  been  thinking,"  continued  he, 
"that  such  a  journey  would  do  Mary  the  greatest 
benefit.     Could  you  persuade  her  to  accompany  us .''  I 
must  be  much  taken  up  with  business,  and  you  might 
feel  lonely." 
"  I  am  sure  that  Mary  will  be  glad,  almost  as  glad 
myself,"  replied  Isabella.     Mr.  Glentworth  had  his 
■rs  to  write  before  he  began  the  day's  journey,  and 
Isabella  again  loitered  a  half  hour  in  the  garden. 
What  a  change  had  a  few  weeks  made  in  her  pro- 
ipects,  and  in  those  of  her  family  !  she  was  married  to 
aman  who  anticipated  her  very  wishes.    The  obstacles 
to  Louisa's  attachment  were  on  the  point  of  being  re. 
nioved,  and  Mary  was  about   to  have  that  change 
which  her  physican  declarud  was  her  only  chance  of 
ntstored  health.     Again  Isabella  exclaimed,  "  I  am 
too  happy." 

Louisa  was  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Glentworth  at  their 
bote)  in  Albemarle  Street ;  her  lover  was  to  come  in 
liie  evening,  as  all  parties  agreed  that  he  ought  at 
ocoe  to  communicate  his  altered  situation  to  Lord 
and  Lady  Penrhyn.  Charles  had  accepted  Mr. 
Qcstworth's  oflfered  kindness  frankly  and  gratefully. 
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"  Our  happiness,  and  my  doing  credit  to  your  recom* 
mendation,  will,"  said  he  to  his  new  friend,  "  be 
your  best  reward." 

He  found  both  sister  and  brother  in  high  good 
humour.  A  Hungarian  baron,  with  an  unpro* 
nouncenble  name,  bad  that  very  morning  been  so 
struck  with  Lady  Penrhyn's  beauty,  that,  not  know., 
ing  she  was  married,  he  laid  himself,  castle,  sabre, 
and  fur  pelisses  at  her  feet,  for  immediate  accept- 
ance. 

She  told  this  as  a  good  story,  not  considering  how 
much  it  revealed  of  the  lightness  and  encouragement 
which  must  have  marked  her  conduct,  before  it  could 
have  happened  to  a  married  woman,  and  not  aware 
of  wliat  to  other  tellers  constituted  the  point  of  the 
anecdote,  that  the  Hungarian  had  understood  that 
she  was  not  tlie  wife,  biit  the  heiress  of  Lord  Penrhyn. 
He  was  equally  pleased  after  his  kind ;  a  new  and 
rich  vein  of  lead  had  been  discovered  in  some  mines 
which  he  had  bought  for  next  to  nothing  from  an  old 
friend  who  had  ruined  himself  in  the  speculation. 
Gratified  vanity  and  interest  give  their  own  interest 
to  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl :  tiie  cloth  removed,  and  the 
servants  withdrawn,  Penrhyn  thought  that  he  could 
not  have  a  better  opportunity.  A  man  is  always 
ashamed  of  confessing  that  he  is  about  to  be  mar- 
ried —  even  to  an  iieiress  —  but  when  it  comes  to  an 
attachment,  and  to  a  girl  without  a  shiUing,  the 
avowal  is  very  embarrassing  indeed.  Charles  planned 
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^^  divert  ways  of  introducing  the  subject  during  the 

BViree  courses,  and  of  course  did  exactly  tlie  reverse 

of  what  he  intended.  Instead  of  ingeniously  bringing 

the  conversation  round  to  the  point  he  wished,  he 

made   a  desperate   rush,   and  exclaimed  abruptly, 

"  Do  you  know  I  am  going  to  be  married  ?" 

"What  heiress  have  you  brought  down?"  cried 

\      hit  sister. 

"  You  are  never  going  to  be  such  a  fool,"  said 
Lord  Penrhyn. 

**I  should  despise  myself,"  replied  Charles,  with 
Wi  petit  air  de  sentiment,  "  were  I  capable  of  marry- 
ing for  money." 

*'  All  for  love,  and  the  world  well  lost,"  inter- 

tipted  Lady  Penrhyn. 
•'I  certainly,"  returned  her  brother,    "consider 
ve  indispensable  in  marriage." 
"  Money  is  much   more   so,"    exclaimed   Lord 
irenrhyn  j   "  you  cannot  marry  on  three  hundred  a 
year." 

"  Oh,"  cried  her  ladyship,  "  I  see  the  whole  menage ; 
they  will  take  a  first  floor  over  a  baker's  shop,  to 
save  fire,  and  live  upon  red  herrings  during  the 
week,  with  a  mutton  chop  by  \vay  of  meat  on  a 
Sunday." 

"  1  think,"  replied  Charles,  "  we  might  do  better 

that  even  on   three   hundred  a  year.     But  I 

nkly   confess,   that,   with   my  habits   and   ideas, 

ougb  I  could  put  aside  luxuries,  I  could  not  en- 
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dure  to  marry  without  my  wife  had  some  prospect  of 
the  comfort  and  refinement  of  that  rank  in  life  to 
which  we  have  both  been  accustomed." 

"I  must  tell  you,"  exclaimed  Lord  Penrhyn, 
"  that  you  need  not  look  to  any  thing  from  me.  I 
would  not,  if  I  could,  help  a  young  man  who  thinks 
of  marrying." 

"And,  pray,  who  is  the  young  lady?"  asked  his 
sister. 

"  Louisa  Granard,"  replied  her  brother,  who  could 
scarcely  have  named  any  one  more  displeasing. 

"  That  insipid  pink  and  white  thing !"  cried  Lady 
Penrhyn. 

"  Why,  she  has  not  a  guinea,  nor  an  expectation." 
cried  her  husband. 

"  With  all  sorts  of  extravagant  notions,  inherited 
from  her  mother,"  said  that  mother's  particular 
friend. 

"  Lady  Anne  ruined  her  husband,"  said  Lord 
Penrhyn. 

' '  Will  you  have  a  hackney  coach  for  your  travel- 
ling carriage  ?"  cried  her  ladyship. 

"Spare  your  wit,  Julia,"  replied  Mr.  Penrhyn } 
"  my  mind  is  quite  made  up.  Louisa  and  myself 
have  been  long  attached,  and,  if  our  home  be  an 
humble,  I  hope,  I  know  that  it  will  be  a  happy  one. 
I  trust  in  the  course  of  a  month  to  introduce  Mrs. 
Charles  Penrhyn." 

"  Not  to  me,"  interrupted  his  sister.  '*  I  will  hav« 
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■'no  straw-bonneted,  gingham-gowned  pattern  wives 
in  my  acquaintance.  I  shall  make  a  point  of  cutting 
you." 

"I  am  glad  that  you.  my  dear  Julia,"  said  Lord 
Penrhyn,  "  show  your  usual  good  sense  in  not  en- 
couraging such  folly.  Again,  I  ask,  how  are  you 
and  Miss  Louisa  Granard  to  live  upon  three  hundred 
a  year?" 

"  We  do  not,"  returned  Charles,  "  intend  to  try  ; 
"  it  would,  indeed,  have  been  folly  to  marry  upon  so 
limited  an  income,  but  we  have  always  looked  for- 
ward to  your  lordship's  interest  placing  me  in  a  more 
independent  position." 

"  I  can  and  will  do  nothing  for  you,"  was  the 
short  stem  answer. 

"I  do  not  now  ask  you,"  said  the  other.  "Mr. 
Glcntworth's  kindness  has  opened  to  me  other  pro- 
spects.    I  shall  resign  my  present  situation." 

"  Very  ungrateful  of  you,"  interrupted  his  sister, 
"  afVer  all  the  interest  it  required  to  obtain  it." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  is  much  ingratitude,"  replied 
he,  "  in  giving  it  up,  when,  by  so  doing,  I  more  tlian 
treble  my  income." 

••  I  did  not  know  that  Glentworth  had  such  in- 
terest. What  plEice  has  he  procured  for  you  ?"  asked 
Lord  Penrhyn. 

"  I  am  to  be  the  junior  partner  in  the  house  of 
Franklin  and  Osborne,  with  which  he  has  long  been 
connected,"  answered  Mr.  Penrhyn. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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"  A  tradesman  !"  shrieked  his  sister ;  "  have  you 
no  sense  of  what  is  due  to  your  family — no  pride  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Cliarles,  "  I  have  the  pride  of  inde- 
pendence." 

"I  consider  myself  very  ill  used/'  said  Lord  Pen- 
rhyn,  "  that  you  who  owe  me — I  may  say  every  thing 
— have  not  thought  proper  to  consult  me  in  this  busi- 
ness." 

"I  came  here,"  returned  his  young  relative,  "  the 
moment  1  heard  of  it.  I  never  supposed  you  could 
object  to  such  an  opening  for  my  future  exertions." 

Lord  Penrhyn  hesitated,  while  his  wife  exclaimed, 
■'  If  you  had  one  atom  of  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman, 
you  would  nottliink  of  so  disgracing  your  family." 

"  I  really  cannot  see  how  I  disgrace  my  family," 
replied  her  brother,  "  by  an  endeavour  at  honourable 
exertion.'" 

"Well,"  cried  she,  "  I  only  beg  you  will  not  give 
yourself  the  trouble  of  coming  liere  again,  and,  as  for 
your  wife,  I  can  tell  you  that  I  will  never  visit  her." 

"  You  have  quite  cured  me,"  said  Lord  Penrhyn, 
now  assured  that  he  would  have  no  conjugal  op- 
position to  encounter,  "  of  ever  doing  any  tiling 
for  a  young  man  again.  I  give  you  up  ;  if  you  like 
to  throw  away  your  own  prospects,  you  may,  but, 
aa  this  will  be  the  last  time  we  shall  meet  under  a 
roof,  which,  as  your  sister  truly  says,  you  are  about 
to  disgrace,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  I 
consider  your  conduct  the  height  of  ingratitude." 
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"  This  is  too  unreasonable,"  cried  Charles,  rising : 
"where  is  the  disgrace  of  an  intelligent  and  ho- 
nourable calling,  and  where  the  ingratitude  of  endea- 
vouring to  improve  my  condition,  without  trespassing 
further  on  your  kindness  ?" 

"Good  evening,  sir,"  said  Lord  Penrhyn,  who 
had  too  much  sense  not  to  know  tiuit  the  subject 
would  not  bear  arguing.  Charles's  heart  swelled 
within  him  ;  he  went  round,  and  would  have  taken  his 
sister's  hand  to  bid  her  farewell,  but  she  snatched  it 
away,  and  said,  "  Remember,  I  shall  never  visit  your 
wife."  Charles  left  the  house  at  once  indignant  and 
astonished ;  and  yet  he  had  lived  long  enough  in  the 
world  to  know  that  nothing  is  too  unreasonable  nor 
too  unkind  for  selfishness,  acted  upon  by  vanity ; 
moreover,  that  we  always  harden  ourselves  in  the  ill 
doing  of  which  we  are  secretly  ashamed. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Mrs.  Glentworth  and  her  sister  Mary  set  off  the 
next  morning  for  Marseilles — too  hurried  almost  for 
the  natural  right  of  parting — and  the  next  three  days 
Louisa  passed  in  a  fever  of  worry,  to  know  why  Charles 
Penrhyn  had  not  written  to  ask  Lady  Anne's  con- 
sent, as  it  was  settled  that  he  should  do.  Luckily, 
Mrs.  Palmer,  who  thought  the  young  people  would 
be  dull  now  their  sisters  were  gone,  asked  the  three 
remaining  ones  to  accompany  her  to  the  theatre,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Penrhyn  having  called  in  the  morning, 
she  mentioned  their  plan  to  him,  and,  on  his  ex- 
pressing a  wish  to  join  their  party,  gave  a  very  kind 
invitation  to  their  box.  The  young  lover  was  in 
waiting,  to  liand  them  out  of  the  large  substantial 
carnage,  and  the  first  quiet  moment  tliat  he  could 
find  for  an  apait  whisper,  said,  "  What  can  be  the 
reason  that  your  mother  has  never  taken  the  slightest 
notice  of  my  letter  ?" 

"Your  letter!"    exclaimed   Louisa,    "then   you 
have  written  to  her?" 

•'  Of  course,"  replied  Mr.  Penrhyn  ;    "  can  you 
suppose  that  I  would  lose  one  moment  in  writing  ?" 
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"She  has  never,"  said  Louisa,  "even  hinted  at 
it  to  me ;  and  to-night  she  is  gone  with  Lady  Pen- 
rhyn  to  the  opera." 

"  I  shall  write  again  to-morrow,  may  I  not  ?" 
asked  Charles. 

Louisa  blushed,  and  that  was  answer  enough.  The 
foQowing  morning  a  letter  was  brought  to  Lady 
Anne,  while  she  and  Louisa  were  seated  alone  in  the 
drawing-room.  Miss  Granard  bent  sedulously  over 
her  work-box,  yet,  with  nervous  quickness,  her  ear 
canght  the  breaking  of  the  seal,  the  rustle  of  the  un- 
(oidiag,  and  then  followed  a  deep  silence  while  its  con- 
tents were  being  read.  Her  heart  throbbed  so  audibly, 
that  she  feared  her  mother  must  hear  its  beating.  At 
Imgth  Lady  Anne  spoke.  "  This  is  the  most  amusing 
{nece  of  impertinence.  Fancy,  my  dear  Louisa,  Lady 
Penrhyn's  brother,  who  she  was  telling  me  has  be- 
haved most  TmgratefuUy  to  Lord  Penrhyn  —  is  the 
writer  of  this  letter  —  and  what  do  you  think  are  its 
contents?" 

There  was  sometiiing  so  discouraging  in  this  exor- 
dium, that  Louisa  could  not  force  herself  into  a 
reply, 

"  You  will,"  continued  her  mother,  "  look  still 
more  surprised,  when  you  hear  that  this  young  mer- 
chant, for  such,  it  seems,  he  is,  has  the  presumption 
to  make  you  an  offer,  and  this  is  the  second  letter 
I  have  received  from  him." 

"  He  wrote  before,"  exclaimed  Louisa. 
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"Yes,"  said  Lady  Anne,  "  and  I  twisted  Mr  letter 
into  alumeites.  I  really  did  not  tliink  it  worth  while 
noticing  such  folly  ;  but,  to  save  myself  the  trouble  of 
opening  any  more  letters,  this  may  as  well  be  an- 
swered." 

"  My  dear  mamma,"  Louisa  began,  but  in  a  voice 
so  low,  that  Lady  Anne  did  not  notice  it,  while  her 
ladysliip  continued,  "  you  may  as  well  save  me  the 
trouble,  just  take  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  say,  '  Lady 
Anne  Granard's  compliments  to  Mr.  Charles,  and 
begs  to  decline  the  proposals,  which  she  cannot  but 
express  her  surprise  he  should  have  thought  worthy 
of  Miss  Granard's  attention." 

The  extremity  of  the  case  gave  Louisa  courage  : — 

"I  cannot,"  ssiid  she,  gravely,  "write  such  an 
answer,  for  Mr.  Penrhyn  had  my  permission  to  apply 
to  you," 

"Are  you  mad?"  cried  Lady  Anne;  "did  you 
dream  that  I  ever  would  consent  to  such  a  disgrace- 
ful connexion?" 

"  I  cannot  see  in  what  it  is  disgraceful,"  replied 
Louisa,  recovering  her  presence  of  mind.  "  Mr.  Pen- 
rhyn is  a  young  man  of  good  character." 

"  But  of  no  fortune,"  interrupted  her  mother. 

"  Yet  in  the  fair  way  of  making  one,"  replied 
Miss  Granard,  "  and  with  sufficient  to  begin  upon." 

"  A  merchant  with  some  nine  hundred  a  year,  dis- 
owned by  his  connexions." 

"  To  their  own  disgrace,"  replied  Louisa. 
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»"Say  no  more,"  exclaimed  Lady  Anne;  "you 
diall  never  have  my  consent." 
"  Do  not,"  cried  her  daughter,  "  force  me  into 
Harrying  without  it." 
I  "  I  will  not  have  Charles  Penrhyn's  name,"  ex- 

claimed Lady  Anne,  "  ever  mentioned  in  this  house 
again.  What  can  a  girl  want  to  be  married  for,  un- 
less the  marriage  be  a  good  one  T" 

"  Such  do  1  consider  mine,"  said  Louisa.  "  I  love 
Charles — I  have  long  loved  him.  In  birth,  education, 
and  position,  there  is  perfect  equality  between  us, 
while  Mr.  Glentworth's  kindness  has  placed  him  in 
a  situation  which  enables  us  to  marry  with  that  pru- 
dence, which  neither  would  neglect  for  the  sake  of  the 
other." 

t"  Wliat  business,"    cried   Lady   Anne,  peevishly, 
had  Mr.  Glentworth  to  interfere  in  the  matter  ?" 
"  Do  not  blame  him,"  exclaimed  her  daughter  ;  "  he 
knew  then  he  was  making  me  happy." 

"  What  nonsense,"  said  her  ladyship,  growing  more 
and  more  angry,  "  it  is  to  talk  about  being  happy  !" 
"  I  trust,"  replied  Louisa,   "  you  will  allow  Mr. 
Penrhyn  to  try  and  persuade  you." 

"  He  shall  never  enter  my  house,"  returned  her 
mother,  "  to  mar  your  prospects  in  this  manner. 
Lady  Penrhyn  was  telling  me  last  night  tliat  you  had 
a  very  fair  chance  of  Lord  Casilda." 

"  A  man  old  enough  to  be  my  grandfather,'^  cried 
Louisa ;  "  I  must  tell  you  once  for  all,  I  will  marry 
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no  one  but  Charles  Penrhjn ;  we  will  wait  any  time 
that  you  may  think  proper,  if ." 

"  Yuu  may  wait  for  ever,"  interrupted  Lady  Anne. 
"  I  will  slmt  you  up  on  bread  and  water,  ratlier  than 
tliat  you  should  marry  him.  I  am  sure  never  had  any 
body  ^uch  wicked  and  undutiful  children." 

This  was  too  much.  Louisa  hurst  into  tears,  and 
left  the  room.  For  the  next  week  her  life  was  wretched; 
Lady  Anne  was  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  pro- 
priety of  marrying  only  for  money  or  title,  to  have 
been  angry  enough  by  herself;  but  she  was  stimu- 
lated by  Lady  Penrhyn,  who  could  not  forgive  her 
brother — that  he  should  be  in  the  right,  while  she  was 
in  the  wrong  —  a  very  common,  yet  a  very  great 
grievance  in  this  world. 

"  Louisa  will  be  worried  to  death,  unless  you  stand 
her  friend,"  said  Mr.  Penrhyn  to  Mrs.  Palmer,  with 
whom  he  had  been  talking  over  Lady  Anne's  vexa- 
tious and  continued  opposition ;  •'  she  is  looking  almost 
as  pale  and  ill  as  poor  Mary." 

Those  who  have  all  their  lives  been  accustomed  to 
a  cheerful  and  happy  home,  can  scarcely  understand 
the  extent  to  wliich  domestic  tyranny  is  sometimes 
carried.  But  for  her  sister's  affection,  Louisa's  life 
would  have  been  unbearable.  To  hear  Lady  Anne's 
expressions,  a  stranger  would  have  supposed  that  her 
daughter  had  committed  some  disgraceful  act,  whoae 
very  mention  ought  to  be  reprobated.  To  these  re- 
proaches Lady  Peurhyn  added  her  sneers,  and  Lord 
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Casilda  his  attentions,  till  Louisa  began  to  think  that 
run  away  she  must  in  her  own  defence. 

Mrs.  Palmer  had,  however,  arranged  differently. 
"  I  am  sure,"  said  she,  "  Palm  and  myself  are  tlin 
last  persons  in  the  world  to  encourage  children  in 
being  undutiful  to  their  parents ;  but  there's  reason  in 
every  thing.  If  children  are  to  be  dutiful,  parents 
ought  to  respect  that  duty.  If  Lady  Anne  had  one 
reasonable  objection  to  the  marriage,  I  would  not  say 
a  word.  If  it  were  imprudent,  and  in  the  thought- 
lessness of  youth  you  were  about  to  plunge  each  other 
in  difficulties  that  neither  were  fit  to  encounter;  if 
she  objected  to  your  character,  or  thought  that  your 
temper  would  not  make  her  daugliter  comfortable,  I 
should  say  she  was  right  in  her  opposition.  But  she 
takes  no  care  for  the  happiness  of  her  child,  who  has 
always  been  loving  and  dutiful,  and  she  would  rather 
have  her  a  countess,  neglected,  ill-matched,  the  pur- 
chase of  a  selBsh  and  bad-tempered  man,  than  your 
happy  and  affectionate  wife." 

"  She  will  be  happy,  if  I  can  make  her  so,"  said 
the  lover,  earnestly. 

♦•  Now  Palm  and  I,"  continued  tlie  kind-hearted 
old  lady,  "  have  been  thinking,  that,  though,  perliaps, 
Louisa  might  not  like  to  marry  from  this  very  iiouse, 
juBt  opposite  to  her  motlier's,  who  must  see  her  get 
into  the  carriage  to  go  to  church,  it  would  seem  like 
setting  her  at  defiance ;  still  why  might  not  she  be 
married  from  my  daughter's,  Mrs.  Gooch  ?" 
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"  A  most  capital  plan,"  exclaimed  Charles. 

"  Lady  Anne  will  not  be  annoyed,"  added  Mrs. 
Palmer,  "  by  seeing  any  of  the  preparations.  Loiusa 
can  be  as  quiet  as  she  pleases  during  the  fortnight 
necessary  for  the  license,  and,  let  me  tell  you,  INIrs. 
Gooch  is  an  excellent  person  for  her  to  stay  with  be- 
fore her  marriage,  Charlotte  is  such  a  capital  ma- 
nager." 

•'  We  can  never  thank  you  enough,"  replied  Charles ; 
"  but  when  can  she  go?" 

**  I  have  settled  it  all,  if  you  consent,"  answered 
Mrs.  Palmer ;  "  my  daughter  will  be  delighted  to  re- 
ceive her.  Helen  is  to  call  this  afternoon  for  my  mes- 
sage, and  to-morrow,  before  Lady  Ajine  is  up,  I  will 
drive  Louisa  to  Mrs.  Gooch's." 

What  could  Mr.  Penrhyn  say,  but  what  he  did  — 
that  he  was  divided  between  love  and  gratitude. 

In  the  mean  time.  Lady  Anne  had  taken  what  she 

Jed  a  decisive  step  in  the  business ;  she  had  written 

Lord  Rotheles,  begging  tiiat  he  would  remonstrate 
with  Louisa  on  her  disgraceful  marriage.  By  return 
of  post  she  received  the  following  answer  from  Lady 
Rotheles : 

'•  Dear  Lady  Anne — Rotheles  and  I  are  sucli  an  old- 
fashioned  couple,  that  we  open  each  otiier's  letters. 
From  his  being  very  unwell,  I  opened  your's,  wliich, 
after  reading  it  to  him,  he  requested  I  would  an- 
swer. Ho  begs  mo  to  say  that  we  both  consider  it 
very  ill-judged  on  your  part  to  object  to  any  tolerably 
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respectable  offer  for  one  of  your  numerous  family. 
Your  eldest  daughter  is  still  unmarried,  and,  from  all  I 
hear,  likely  to  remain  so  ;  your  youngest  and  prettiest 
has  only  been  able  to  attract  a  man  old  enough  to  be 
her  father.  This  is  bad  for  her  other  sisters,  as 
it  gives  the  unpopular  idea  of  match-making.  Lord 
Rotheles  imites  with  me  in  advising  you  to  give  your 
immediate  consent  to  Mr.  Penrhyn's  proposal.  As, 
however,  Louisa  is  to  marry  so  much  beneath  our 
family,  to  a  young  man  in  trade,  Lord  Rotheles  cannot 
offer  his  services  as  father  on  the  occasion.  We, 
however,  unite  in  kind  regards  to  the  young  couple ; 
and  we  shall  take  the  first  opportunity  of  sending 
them  a  wedding  present.  We  are  a  little  puzzled 
what  it  can  be.  Ornaments  would  be  too  much  out  of 
character  ;  perhaps  money  would  be  best — it  is  always 
useful.  We  shall,  therefore,  send  a  twenty  pound 
note  as  a  wedding  present.  We  hope  you  will  warn 
oar  niece  against  becoming  intimate  with  that  noto- 
rious flirt,  Lady  Penrhyn.  As  we  trust  that  before 
this  reaches  you,  the  expediency  of  the  marriage  will 
have  struck  you  as  forcibly  as  it  does  us,  we  will 
conclude  with  congratulations. 

"  Very  much  your's, 

"H.  Rotheles." 

Louisa  was  received  with  the  greatest  cordiality  by 

her  hostess,  who   seemed  quite  astonishd  that  Miss 

Granard  should  think  that  there  was  any  awkwardness 

or  delicacy  in  the  matter. 
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"  Good  gracious,  my  dear  T  said  the  lady,  "  I  should 
have  ran  ofi  at  once,  if  pa  had  said  any  thing  against 
my  having  Tom.  I  shouldn't  have  asked  him  twice.  He 
did  talk  about  our  waiting  a  year  ;  but,  as  Tom  said, 
'  what  was  tlie  use  of  waiting,  when  he  had  just  had 
new  carpets  and  curtains  ?'  Mrs.  Gooch,  too,  was  sur- 
prised that  Louisa  made  a  point  of  being  as  quiet  as 
possible ;  she  declining  going  to  three  such  pleasant 
dances,  would  nut  go  to  the  play,  and  even  objected  to 
dinner-parties."  "  Good  gracious,  my  dear  !"  again 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Gooch;  "Tom  and  I  were  so  gay  be- 
fore our  marriage.  We  went  here,  there,  and  every 
where ;  I  think  young  people  ought  to  see  a  little  plea- 
sure before  being  married,  for  they  don't  see  much  af- 
terwards. Not  that  I  need  say  so,  for  we  have  a  great 
many  dinner  and  evening  friends,  and  we  go  to  Rid^^ 
mond  twice  every  summer."  ^^ 

Mrs.  Gooch  was  that  uncommon  individual,  a  con- 
tented person— she  liked  her  house,  her  husband,  and 
her  two  children.     Their  footman  was  not  very  taU, 

but  ho  '«»^  "  ^^'^y  *''"*^  ''^"^''^  "^  S*"^^"  ^^'^  ""^ » 
carriage  Uiey  bud  not  as  yet,  but  they  went  to  their 
l>est  dinners  in  a  glass-coach ;  and,  as  Mr.  Gooch  | 
obson-ed,  "  there  was  no  saying  what  he  might  do  i| 
a  year  or  two." 

Their  parlour   was  an    exceedingly   conifortabll 
room  ;  'here  was  a  sofa  often  wlieeled  round  to  Ihe 
wlien  Mrs.  Gwch  desired  to  flatter  her  husband, 
is,  if  imitation  be  the  most  delicate  flattery,  by  fo 
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lowing  his  example,  and  going  to  sleep  after  dinner. 
Mr.  Gooch  had  a  large  easy  chair  opposite.  There 
was  a  bookcase  on  one  side,  and  a  work-table  on  the 
other,  and  when  the  servant  brought  the  tea  things, 
they  mutually  roused  up,  and  a  cup  of  good  tea,  both 
were  particular  on  that  point,  completely  awakened 
them. 

Mrs.  Gooch  then  took  her  work,  and  Mr.  Gooch  a 
book,  which  served  to  draw  on  a  little  confidential 
conversation  ;  the  one  had  the  news  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  other  the  news  of  the  city,  to  conmiu- 
oicate.  A  little  before  eleven,  they  had  some  hot 
negus,  and  then  went  to  bed ;  for  Mrs.  Gooch  always 
got  np  to  make  her  husband's  breakfast,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  be  in  the  city  by  nine. 

Miss  Granard's  visit  was  too  important  not  to  de- 
range the  usual  economy  of  the  house — the  niece  of 
the  Earl  of  Rotheles  was  a  very  different  person  from 
the  ordinary  run  of  young  friends  who  came  to  stay 
a  week  or  so.  Mr.  Grooch  was  so  far  moved  from  the 
even  tenour,  to  buy — first  a  pocket-book,  containing  a 
small  view  of  Rotheles  Castle,  at  the  top  of  a  neatly- 
raled  page  for  memoranda ;  and,  secondly,  a  number 
of  a  work,  illustrating  the  principal  gentlemen's  seats 
in  England,  and  containing  a  large  view  of  the  said 
castle.  It  was  decided  that  they  should  sit  in  the 
drawing-room,  in  Miss  Granard's  especial  honour, 
though  Mrs.  Gooch's  peace  of  mind  was  a  little  dis- 
turbed that  there  was  not  time  to  take  the  covers  off 
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the  furniture.  Now  there  is  nothing  that  puts  people 
out  of  their  way  more  than  a  change  from  their  usual 
sitting-room  ;  it  is  almost  as  bad  as  moving  to  a  new 
house.  Moreover,  Mrs.  Gooch's  drawing-room  had 
the  cold  and  comfortless  air  inevitable  on  not  being 
in  common  use.  Every  thing  was  so  terribly  neat, 
that  you  dreaded  moving  even  a  chair  from  what  was 
obviously  its  proper  and  appointed  place. 

Tiiere  was  the  handsome  carjiet,  new  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Mr.  Grooch's  marriage,  but  it  was  carefully- 
covered  with  a  drab  drugget ;  the  curtains  were  of 
a  pretty  pink  damask,  but  they  were  enveloped  in 
brown  holland  bags,  by  which  same  material  the  chairs 
and  sofas  were  covered.  The  chandeliers  were  shrouded 
in  yellow  gauze,  so  were  the  looking-glasses,  wliile  the 
dull  brown  and  sickly  yellow  produced  the  most  chill 
and  unbecoming  eiFect  imaginable.  The  toys  ranged, 
not  scattered,  about  were  chiefly  the  result  of  Airs. 
Gooch's  yearly  excursions.  There  were  "  memorials 
of  JIargate,"  "a trifle  from  Brighton,"  a  man  and 
woman  made  of  shells,  divers  pincushions  ingeniously 
inserted  in  the  same  marine  abodes,  and  an  alum- 
basket,  which  looked  as  if  it  would  crumble  at  a  touch. 

Mrs.  Gooch  felt  as  she  were  out  on  some  formal 
visit :  she  was  debarred  from  that  ordinary  amuse- 
ment, looking  through  the  blinds  without  being  seen  ; 
she  did  not  like  to  produce^  her  ordinary  work  in  the 
very  face  of  the  very  handsome  ivory  box,  which  was 
for  show,  not  use ;  and  she  was  a  little  puzzled  what 
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sort  of  conversation  was  fit  for  the  best  room  and  Lady 
Anne  Granard's  daughter.  She  began  to  talk  of  the 
opera,  and  it  was  the  first  step  towards  an  acquaint- 
ance, when  Louisa  very  naturally  diverged  to  the 
theatre.  But,  between  really  kind  and  unaffected 
people,  this  sort  of  reserve  cannot  last,  and  Louisa 
was  soon  seated  in  the  parlour  window,  and  Mrs. 
Gooch  helping  her  to  make  a  set  of  collars ;  shopping, 
too  —shopping !  one  of  the  pleasant  necessities  in  a 
young  lady's  case  who  is  about  to  change  her  con- 
dition, filled  up  the  morning ;  and,  a  little  before  six, 
Charles  Penrhyn's  rap  was  as  duly  expected  as  Mr. 
Gooch's.  The  host  and  guest  got  on  exceedingly  well 
together,  while  Charles  obtained  much  valuable  in- 
formation from  Mr.  Gooch's  good  sense  and  expe- 
rience. 

Louisa,  who  was  conscious  of  her  own  awkward  po. 
sition,  was  sometimes  a  little  vexed  that,  whenever 
morning  visitors  called,  Charlotte  would  ask  some  ques- 
tion about  her  aunt  the  countess,  and  her  uncle  the 
«ul,  and  make  an  arch  allusion  to  the  approach  of  a 
Mrtain  happy  event ;  still,  these  were  temporary  an- 
"oy&nces,  and  she  found  the  fortnight  glide  away  in 
iniet  and  comfort,  the  more  enjoyed  from  her  recent 
Pwiecution.  Twice  she  wrote  to  her  mother,  who  took 
""t  the  least  notice  of  her  pleading  and  affectionate 
letters. 

The  only  communication  was  a  packet,  forwarded  to 
MiuGranard  from  her  uncle.   It  may  be  doubted  whe- 
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ther  Lady  Anne  would  have  forwarded  it  so  readily, 
had  she  knawn  its  contents  i  but,  taking  it  for  granted, 
from  the  letter  uf  Lady  Rotheles,  that  they  would  be 
of  a  mortifying  nature,  she  lost  no  time  in  sending  it 
to  its  destination.  But  Lord  Rotheles  was  incomplete 
ignorance  of  the  tenourof  his  wife's  epistle,  wlio  simply 
told  him  that  she  had  written  to  Lady  Anne,  to  remon- 
strate on  tlio  folly  of  her  opposing  a  respectable  con- 
nexion. The  earl  was  too  indolent  and  too  poorly  to  do 
any  one  an  active  service,  but  lie  really  liked  his  pretty 
nieces  ;  and,  knowing  that  his  wife  encouraged  no  ge- 
nerosity tliat  had  not  herself  for  its  object,  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing note,  without  consulting  her  upon  the  subject : 
"  My  dear  niece, 
"  I  regret  much  to  hear  that  Lady  Anne  is  opposed 
to  your  marriage ;  but  your  forming  great  matches 
has  ever  been  her  weak  point.  I  see  no  reason  why  you 
should  all  become  old  maids  while  waiting  for  dukes. 
I  congratulate  Mr.  Penrhyn,  and  would  have  given 
you  away  myself,  but  am  too  weak  to  travel  so  soon 
after  my  illness.  Pray  accept  the  accompanying  trifles, 
with  the  best  wishes  of  your  affectionate  uncle, 

"  RoTHELKS." 

'i'he  purple  morocco  cases  accompanying  the  latter 
contained  a  handsome  set  of  gold  ornaments.  Louisa 
was  deeply  gratified,  even  more  on  Charles's  account 
than  on  her  own  ;  it  was  such  injustice  on  the  pfirt  of 
her  family  to  treat  him  with  such  insolence  as  Lady 
Anne  and  Lady  Rotiieles  displayed.     It  was  with  ti^o 
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keenest  pleasure  she  showed  her  uncle's  kind  letter 
and  present  —  it  was  gratifying  to  them  both,  that 
her  marriage  should  receive  the  sanction  of  the  head  of 
her  £unily. 

The  morning  of  the  wedding  came  at  last ;  and  when 
the  first  gleam  of  sunshine  broke  through  the  curtains, 
it  roused  Louisa  fnm  a  sleepless  pillow.  Bitterly  did 
die  feel  the  absence  of  her  family  from  the  approach- 
ing ceremony.  She  remembered  with  what  deep  affec- 
tion they  had  clung  together  the  morning  of  Isabella's 
marriage,  and  how  each  sought,  at  first  in  vain,  to 
cheer  the  other  after  her  departure.  She  remembered, 
too,  how  often  the  young  bride's  eyes  had  sought  theirs, 
88  if  to  gather  courage  from  their  sympathy  1  She 
dreaded  the  sad  yet  sweet  tears  they  had  shed  at  part- 
ing— ^none  such  would  be  shed  to-day !  It  seemed  as 
if  she  could  think  of  nothing  else :  never  had  their 
(Section  been  disturbed  by  any  of  the  selfish  or  trivial 
disputes  which  so  often  disturb  the  serenity  of  a  house- 
hold ;  they  had  always  been  ready  to  jrield  the  one  to 
the  other ;  and  it  Would  indeed  have  taxed  their  me- 
mory to  recall  one  unkind  word. 

When  Mrs.  Gooch  came  in,  who  was  ail  alive  with 
the  gay  flutter  she  held  indispensable  to  a  wed- 
ding, she  found  Louisa  weeping  bitterly,  to  her  utmost 
astonishment.  "  1  never,"  exclaimed  she, "  could  un- 
derstand why  people  cry  when  they  are  married  —  I 
never  cried  at  mine — what  was  there  to  cry  for?  If 
Tom  had  suddenly  altered  his  mind,  I  might  have  cried« 
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though  I  think,  even  then,  I  should  have  been  in  too 
great  a  rage.  But  I  am  sure  you  are  not  afraid  of 
Mr.  Penrhyn's  altering  his,  for  never  was  any  one  so 
much  in  love."  By  dint,  however,  of  scolding  and 
coaxing,  she  forced  Louisa  to  commence  the  business 
of  the  toilette.  About  an  hour  after,  Mrs.  Gooch  ab- 
solutely ran  into  her  room.  "  Who  do  you  think,"  ex- 
claimed she,  "  are  down  stairs  ?"  But  before  she 
could  tell,  or  the  other  ask,  Louisa  found  herself  clasped 
in  her  sister's  arms,  while  Mrs.  Gooch,  with  good- 
natured  consideration,  left  them  to  themselves. 

"  Has  mamma  forgiven  me,  that  j'ou  are  here?" 
asked  Louisa,  as  soon  as  she  could  find  words. 

"She  knows  nothing  about  it,"  said  Georgiana; 
•*  we  shall  be  back  before  she  is  up.  Fanchette  is  gone 
out  for  two  days,  and  nobody  else  will  tell  her  a  word." 

"  V\'e  are  not  wrong.  Why,  dearest  Louisa,  should 
you  be  banished  from  your  own  home,  and  left  to  the 
kindness  of  strangers  ?  But  I  will  say  nothing  about 
it.  I  feel  just  as  if  I  were  doing  right.  1  could  not 
bear  that  any  one  else  should  put  up  your  beautiful  hair 
to-day,  my  own  dear  sister,"  exclaimed  Helen,  fondly 
passing  her  hand  through  the  long  golden  tresses, 
almost  as  bright  as  the  sunshine  which  they  caught. 

•'  But,  however  did  you  find  your  way  here  ?"  said 
Louisa. 

"  Mamma  would  die  if  she  knew.  The  boy,"  re 
plied  Georgiana,  "  walked  with  us  to  Oxford  Street, 
and  we  took  a  hackney-coach.  Will  Mrs.  Gooch  ever 
forgive  us  for  getting  out  of  it  at  her  door  ?" 
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"  We  have  pat  on  the  pale  blue  silks  that  we  wore 
at  Jsabella^s  wedding ;  that,  however,  was  Greorgiana's 
thooght,"  continued  Helen;  "she  said  it  would  be 
iaqxMBible  to  go  to  church  in  our  pink  ginghams." 

IxMusa  could  not  but  feel  bow  much  she  must  be  be* 
loved  by  her  sisters,  before  they  would  have  undertaken 
what,  to  girls  of  their  secluded  and  obedient  habits,  was 
indeed  an  enterprise ;  she  only  hoped  that  it  was  not  very 
wrong  to  be  as  glad  as  she  wasof  their  presence  and  their 
iffectioD.    The  business  of  the  toilette  now  proceeded 
tapidly,  only  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Gooch  once  looking  in 
to  see  how  they  were  proceeding,  and,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, also,  to  show  herself.     Her  dress  was  entirely 
new  for  the  occasion ;  and  it  was  of  '*  excelling  splen- 
drar."    She  had  a  jonquil  silk  pelisse,  a  bonnet  of  the 
wne  colour,  with  a  bird  of  paradise  plume,  looking 
ray  much  like  an  illuminated  butterfly.     But  Mr. 
Gooch  liked  bright  colours ;  and,  without  going  the 
logth  of  kindling  yellow,  most  gentlemen  like  them 
too.    I  think  it  is  the  mere  preference  of  personal  va- 
nity, on  the  principle  of  contrast,  their  taste  is  dictated 
by  self-consideration ;  a  woman  in  sombre  hues  does 
not  sufficiently  throw  out  their  own  dark  dress. 

When  Louisa  and  her  sisters  descended  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer  were  the  only 
guests,  a  murmur  of  applause  ran  round  the  little 
circle.  Louisa  looked  very  lovely  in  her  white  muslin 
dress  and  drawn  white  silk  capote,  only  lighted  up  by 
the  golden  and  glossy  ringlets.    The  pleasant  surprise 
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yetlingerecl  in  the  smile  around  her  mouth,  and  never 
did  blush  deepen  with  softer  carnation.  There  wa« 
something  so  timid,  yet  so  imploring,  in  her  look  of 
deep  and  conscious  happiness,  it  was  as  if  she  entreated 
Fate  to  forgive  it. 

"  I  cannot  blame  you,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  in  an- 
swer to  Helen's  deprecating  whisper  of  explanation ; 
"  Louisa  well  deserves  your  affection,  but  pray  tell 
your  mother  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  Oh,  we  dare  not !"  cried  Georgiana. 

"  I  will  tell  her,"  said  Helen,  in  a  low  voice  j  *'  kind 
friends  as  you  all  are,  Louisa  would  have  felt  so  lonely 
without  her  sisters  !" 

The  ceremony  was  soon  over  j  but,  to  Charlotte's 
great  distress,  the  two  girls  did  not  stay  :  and  Mrs. 
Palmer's  carriage  took  them  back  to  the  end  of  their 
own  street.  It  was  well  that  their  parting  was  hur- 
ried for  Louisa's  sake,  whose  eyes  filled  with  tears 
when  she  thought  it  might  be  long  before  they  met 
again.  Despite  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gooch's  good  spirits, 
who  saw  nothing  to  be  unhappy  about,  the  breakfeLSt 
was  silent,  aud  somewhat  sad  —  a  wedding  breakfast 
always  is ;  nay,  the  very  happiest  are  most  likely  to 
wear  a  serious  seeming ;  as  Victor  Hugo  beautifully 
says : — 


" le  bonheur  est  chose  gr&ve, 

Elle  veiit  dr  coeurs  de  bronze,  et  lentement  se  grave, 

Le  plaisir  IViraroudie  en  lui  j^'.laiit  dea  fleiirs 

bt  aon  sourire  ext  muitis  pres  dea  rires  que  des  pleurt." 
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And,  moreover,  the  horizon  of  matrimony  is  only  seen 
through  a  glass,  and  that  darkly,  if  the  experience  of 
others  be  the  glass  by  which  we  make  our  observations. 
How  often  "  the  happiest  day  of  one's  life"  is  the 
herald  of  many  miserable  ones  !  How  many  marry  in 
all  the  trust  of  confident  affection,  in  all  the  gladness 
of  life's  sweetest  hope,  and  yet  find  themselves  mise- 
rably disappointed; — afiFection  becomes  gradually 
chilled  in  the  differences  of  every  day ;  hope  discovers 
its  mistake,  and 

"  Such  hopes  like  fairiett,  when  ibey  part. 
Leave  withered  riugs  around  the  heart." 

And  no  ring,  if  it  does  wither  its  circle,  withers  so 
utterly  as  a  golden  one.  With  only  the  false  criterion 
of  courtship  to  judge  by,  the  wedded  pair  expect  too 
much  from  each  other ;  and  those  who  should  make 
tlie  most,  make  the  least  allowance.  Tastes  differ, 
tempers  jar,  trifles  become  important — as  the  grain  of 
and,  which,  nothing  in  itself,  yet,  gathered  together, 
Weeps  over  the  fertile  plain,  leaving  no  sign  that 
•here  ever  was  blossom  or  fruit.  I'he  scar,  which 
^onld  soon  pass,  did  distance  or  time  intervene,  can- 
Dot  heal  from  hourly  irritation.  One  quarrel  brings 
^  memory  of  its  predecessor,  and  grievances  and 
mortifications  are  treasured  up  for  perpetual  reference. 
Too  late,  each  finds  out  how  utterly  unsuited  either 
is  to  the  other  ;  they  have  not  a  feeling,  a  taste,  or  an 
"pinion  in  common. 
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'*  Whither  flies  love,  ah !  where  the  purple  bloom  ?" 
gone  never  to  retnrn ;  an  illusion  destroyed  is  de- 
stroyed for  ever ;  and  what  is  love  but  an  illusion  ? 
poor  basis  for  the  liappiness  of  many  years  :  the  heart 
that  trusts  to  its  shelter,  builds  its  house  upon  the 
Bands.  Still,  there  is  no  rule  without  an  exception,  and 
Mr.  Gooch  might  be  right  when  he  drank  a  glass  of 
pink  champagne  "  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Penrhyn."  The  next  day  Lady 
Anne  received  the  Morning  Post,  with  Lady  Pen- 
rhyn^s  kind  compliments,  and  a  pencil  mark  at  the 
following  announcement. 

"Yest-erday,  at  St.  Giles's,  Bloomsbury,  Charles 
Penrhyn,  only  son  of  the  late  Charles  Penrhyn,  of 
Penrhynhurst,  to  Louisa,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
Edward  Granard,  Esq."  The  paper  fell  from  Lady 
Anne's  hand.  "  To  think,"  cried  she,  in  the  low, 
deep  tone  of  horror,  amounting  to  awe,  "  that  a  daugh- 
ter of  mine  has  been  married  at  St.  Giles's,  Blooms- 
bury." 
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The  look  of  consternation  assumed  by  Lady  Anne, 
on  this  trying  occasion,  instantly  communicated  to  her 
alarmed  daughters  a  sense  of  the  necessity  for  guarding 
their  secret,  which  ought  never  to  have  entered  their 
mind*.     They  could  not  bring  themselves  to  believe 
that  the  church  in  which  their  beautiful  sister  had 
"plighted  her  troth,"  was  materially  different  from 
that  which  had  received  the  vows  of  Isabella,  and  were 
quite  certain  that  her  marriage  exhibited  no  "  maimed 
ntes,"  and  that  her  bridegroom  was  much  more  ani- 
mated, and  apparently  more  happy  tlian  the  dear, 
good  gentleman,  whom  alone  they  had  beheld  in  a 
aniilar  situation.     The  only  difference  in  the  affair 
»Wch  struck  them  was  the  great  age  of  the  ofRciating 
■"inister,  as  distinct  firom  the  elegant  young  gentleman 
•ho  officiated  in  their  younger  sister's  case,  and  they 
'like  gave  him  greatly  the  preference.     In  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  hearts,  they  believed  that  his  prayers 
*ould  have  more  efficacy  from  tlie  many  years  in  which 
"i^had  been  offered,  and  had  therefore  already  con- 
'llded  (with  the  premature  conviction  of  youth)  that 
although  Isabella  had  been  far  the  better  married, 
Louisa  would  be  the  happier  wife. 
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But  that  mamma  did  not  think  so,  nor  even  wish  it 
should  be  so,  was  evident  from  the  indignation  not  less 
than  the  sorrow  of  her  countenance  on  reading  the  an- 
nouncement of  tlie  marriage  sent  so  considerately  by 
her  dear  friend.  Lady  Penrhyn,  for  the  amiable  pur- 
pose of  making  her  very  miserable.  That  the  obliging 
missive  answered  its  purpose  we  have  seen,  but,  as  the 
two  ladies  had  too  many  jwints  in  common  not  to  un- 
derstand one  anotlier,  no  long  time  elapsed  before  the 
dowager  drew  some  consolation  from  the  belief,  that 
at  the  very  time  when  a  source  of  chagrin  was  thtis 
offered  to  her,  tlie  kind  hand  which  bestowed  the 
blow  belonged  to  one  who  was  overwhelmed  with  vexa- 
tion herself.  "  If  she  ever  loved  any  human  being 
(but  of  that  I  Jiave  my  doubts),  "  it  was  certainly  her 
brother ;  and.  since  she  caught  that  fool,  her  husband, 
it  may  probably  Imve  entered  her  head  that  Charles 
might  be  as  lucky  as  herself ;  in  that  case,  she  is  mor- 
tified very  sufficiently,  I  must  own  ;  nevertheless,  she 
has  no  right  to  think  lightly  of  tlie  honour  he  has  at- 
tained, wliich  is  more,  a  groat  deal,  than  slie  had  a 
right  to  expect ;  but  she  is,  in  fact,  an  odious  creature." 

Lady  Anne  was  happily  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  the  post  with  a  letter,  franked  by  her  brother  the 
Eiarl  of  Rotheles ;  he  was  so  ailing  and  so  indolent, 
tiiat  she  was  not  surprised  to  find  it  merely  an  enve- 
lope to  a  slip  of  newspaper,  such  a  circumstance  having 
not  unfrequently  occurred  to  her  before.  She  could 
not  liave  any  doubt  that  it  was  merely  a  repetition  of 
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that  she  had  already  felt  to  be  an  insult,  and  that  it 
was  forwardod  by  her  sister-in-law,  with  a  good  deal 
of  the  sarae  kindly  intention  which  actuated  her  friend; 
it  was,  however,  in  a  larger  print  than  the  one  on  the 
table,  and  might  be  less  annoying ;  she,  therefore,  told 
Georgiana  to  read  it  to  her. 

The  poor  girl  took  it  up  with  a  deprecating  air, 
saying,  "  Wliicli  side  must  I  read,  mamma?" 

"  The  side,  miss,  which  exhibits  your  sister's  dis- 
gncefiil  position  in  the  low  marriage  which  she  has 
made,  for  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  the  galling  subject 
of  the  paper.  Your  eye  is  quick  enough  ;  read  that, 
d  let  it  operateon  both  you  and  Helen  as  a  warning." 
"  Married,  at  St.  Giles's,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  Rector,  Charles  Penrhyn,  only  son  of 
tlie  late  Charles  Penrhyn,  ISsq.,  of  Penrhynliurst.  to 
louisa,  second  daughter  of  the  late  tklward  Granard, 
^.,  of  Granard  Park,  and  Lady  Anne,  daughter  of 
•^  late  and  sister  of  the  present  Earl  of  Rotheles. 
The  beautiful  bride  was  given  at  the  altar  by  James 
■•Inier,  Esq.,  as  the  representative  of  the  earl,  her 
"Ml*,  and  accompanied  by  her  lovely  sisters,  Mr.  and 
"f.  Gooch,  and  other  friends." 

llefore  there  was  time  for  comment,  Georgiana, 
gancing  her  eye  to  the  lower  part  of  the  slip  of  paper, 
ffadon. 

The  great  age  of  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Chi- 
'''•'•ter  renders  it  utterly  improbable  that  he  should 
**6r  again  officiate  at  the  altar,  for  we  are  assured  that, 
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immediately  after  performing  tlie  ceremony  of  that 
marriage  in  high  life  mentioned  above,  his  lordship 
set  out  for  the  palace  at  Chichester  ;  but  it  was  much 
doubted,  by  his  lordship's  friends  and  attendants, 
wliether  he  would  arrive  there  in  life." 

"  I  hope  he  will  not,"  exclaimed  Lady  Anne,  "  for 
it  is  a  relief  to  know  slie  was  married  by  a  proper  per. 
sou,  and  undoubtedly  old  Chichester  was  a  gentleman, 
and  it  will  be  always  thought  he  killed  himself  by 
making  an  exertion  due  to  my  family  —  not  but  the 
whole  affair  may  be  a  story  got  up  to  please  my  bro- 
ther. One  part  of  it  is  a  lie,  we  are  certain — she  had 
no  lovely  sisters,  nor  unlovely  ones  either,  for  both 
Mary  and  Isabella  are  broiling  on  the  Mediterranean 


Georgiana  looked  at  Helen,  who  sprang  forward 
and  took  her  iiand,  when  botii  dropped  on  their  knee* 
before  their  mother,  and,  with  eyes  full  of  tean. 
looked  timidly  towards  her — both  found  great  diflR. 
culty  in  speaking,  yet  they  were  equally  sensible  that 
they  ought  to  do  so,  and  that  now  was  their  time,  for 
the  Bishop  had  certainly  half-exorcised  the  evil  spirit 
which  had  so  lately  possessed  lier  ladyship.  Georgiana 
tiierefore  began. 

<«  We  were  so  fond  of  Louisa,  mamma." 

"  She  loved  u$  so  very  dearly,"  sighed  Helen. 

"  And  to  have  no  mamma,  no  sister,  no  natural 
friend." 

"  At  such  an  awful  time  I"  echoed  Helen, 
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"  What  can  you  mean  to  say?  What  do  you  kneel 
and  cry  for,  in  that  unnatural  way,  like  a  pair  of 
tragedy  queens?" 

"  Because,  mamma,  we—" 

"  We  were  there  —  pray,  pray  forgive  us  —  we 
went  to  the  wedding." 

"  Went  to  the  wedding  in  your  pink  ginghams?" 
■creamed  Lady  Anne. 

"  CHi  !  no,  dear  mamma,  we  dressed  in  the  same 
things  exactly  which  were  given  us  for  Isabella's 
bridal  —  surely  we  did  right  to  appear  as  your 
dai^hters  and  Mrs.  Glentworth's  sisters  ought  to 
do?"  sobbed  Georgiana. 

"  You  did  very  wrong  in  the  whole  affair ;  but, 
pray,  rise,  I  hate  a  scene  —  my  nerves  are  over- 
wrought with  these  detestable  newspapers  —  not  but 
the  last  is  very  tolerably  made  up — the  Palmers  of 
N^burgh  Hall,  in  Yorkshire,  are  an  ancient  and 
highly  respectable  family;  so  are  the  Gooches,  in 
Suffolk  and  Gloucester — so  far  it  is  fortunate  that  no 
Tnlgar  names  appear,  save  that  of  the  church,  and 
vithin  half  a  century  there  were  two  ducal  seats  in 
that  parish." 

"  Yes,  mamma,  and  Milton  and  Marvel  were  both 
buried  there,"  cried  Helen,  in  a  consolatory  voice. 

''  At  least  the  latter  was,"  observed  Georgiana. 

**  The  place  could  not  be  made  endurable  by  fifty 
rach  people,  much  less  two  —  both  poets  and  both 
radicals — ^no,  no,  the  stain  is  indelible;   but,  where 
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people  have  no  mark,  they  soon  become  forgotten. 
Liuuisa  has  consigned  herself  to  oblivion,  so  I  shall 
not  vex  myself  with  thinking  of  her.  I  shall  tell 
Mrs.  Palmer  my  opinion  freely  as  to  her  conduct." 

"  She  did  every  thing  for  your  sake,  mamma ;  she 
said,  '  Lady  Anne  must  not  be  vexed  nor  mortified;' 
she  contrived  every  thing  so  that  you  might  escape 
all  trouble  and  see  nothing  to  wound  you." 

In  puint  of  fact,  perhaps,  Lady  Anne,  during  her 
whole  wedded  life,  had  never  experienced  so  much  of 
tlie  ordinary  feelings  of  a  mother  as  rose  in  her  heart 
(if  slic  iiad  such  a  thing)  when  her  two  fair  girls,  with 
tearful  eyes  and  beseecliing  countenances,  looked  to 
her  for  pardon  and  love.  She  had  preferred  Louisa, 
as  considering  her  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most 
likely  to  make  a  splemlid  marriage-connection ;  and 
was,  of  course,  exceedingly  disappointed  that  she 
should  have  done  what  sho  considered  exactly  the 
reverse ;  and  she  also  felt  very  angry  at  the  disobe- 
dience she  had  evinced,  and  the  bad  example  she  had 
given  her  younger  sisters ;  but  their  conduct  con* 
vinced  her  that,  in  this  respect,  she  had  little  to  fear. 
They  liad  done  wrong,  but  the  Palmers  were  more  to 
blame  tlian  the  girls ;  and  they  were,  after  all,  too 
convenient  to  be  quarrelled  with.  It  was,  certainly, 
better  that  Louisa  should  have  found  a  home  with 
people  of  cliaractpr,  though  such  people,  than  have 
been  taken  by  Charles  Penrhyn  to  a  lodging-house. 
Her  daughter  had,  at  least,  shown  a  sense  of  pro- 
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priety  which  would  establish  her  mother's  character  as 
a  woman  who  had  inculcated  the  strictest  decorum. 

Nor  could  that  mother  be  quite  devoid  of  a  laudable 
curiosity  as  to  the  appearance  and  conduct  of  her  once 
favourite  daughter,  on  tlie  most  important  day  of  her 
existence,  for  it  savoured  of  affertion  at  least ;  there- 
fore we  give  the  ci'devant  beauty  praise  for  inquiring 
"  what  Louisa  wore,  and  how  she  looked  ?" 

On  hearing  of  the  muslin  dress,  she  sneeringly  ob- 
served "  it  was  contemptible,  but  certainly  coti%istent 
with  the  state  of  life  to  which  slie  had  condemned  her- 
self," adding,  "  you  must  see,  in  this  very  circumstance, 
my  dears"  (the  sweet  words  enhanced  the  worth  of  the 
advice,  for  my  dears  in  Lady  Anne's  case  were  words 
"  few  and  far  between"), "  the  vast  difference  between 
marrjing  well  and  iU.  Isabella,  whom  I  always  con- 
sidered my  plainest  child  (as  she  was  by  no  means  so 
fair  as  the  rest ;  and  was,  moreover,  too  young  for 
finished  toumure  or  even  manner),  in  white  satin  and 
blonde,  with  her  bandeau  of  diamonds,  and  tliat  splen- 
did Brussels'  veil,  so  sweetly  supported  by  the  orange 
wreath,  would  actually  look  better  than  Louisa  could 
possibly  do,  in  a  muslin  dress  and  a  crape  bonnet,  even 
with  her  unrivalled  hair  and  exquisite  eyes !" 

Georgiana  and  Helen  were  both  silent. 

"  Surely  you  saw  (since  you  were  so  imprudent  as 
to  go  thither)  the  great  difference  between  yuur  two 
asters'  situation  as  brides  ?" 

*•  Oh  I  yes,"  cried  Helen  ;  "  though  I  was  all  of  a 
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flutter,  knowing  that  I  had  done  wrong,  and  yet  feel- 
ing someway  as  if  I  had  done  right,  I  did  feel  clearly 
there  was  a  difference,  mamma." 

"  Well,  child,  and  in  what  did  it  consist  ?" 

"  Charles  Penrhyn  looked  a  great  deal  happier  than 
Mr.  Glentworth,  and  Louisa  not  quite  so  happy  as 
Isabella  —  how  should  she,  dear  mamma,  when  you 
had  not  given  your  consent?  otherwise  she  would 
have  been  perfectly  beautiful,  for  dear  uncle's  kind 
letter  rfnd  pretty  present  of  moat  becoming  gold  orna- 
ments had  done  her  a  great  deal  of  good,  undoubtedly." 

"  Did  you  read  t!ie  Earl's  letter?" 

"  1  was  so  hurried  I  could  scarcely  read  it,  but  I 
know  he  said  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  give  his  pretty 
niece  away  to  a  worthy  man,  and  he  thought  it  would 
have  been  a  sad  thing  if  she  had  been  an  old  maid, 
whilst  her  mamma  was  waiting  to  find  her  a  duke." 

"  Umph  !  —  umph  ! — was  it  written  in  the  Earl's 
hand  ?" 

"  Oh  !  yes,  mamma  —  and  the  box  of  ornaments, 
though  plain  gold,  were  so  good,  Louisa  said  she  was 
sure  the  Countess  had  no  hand  in  sending  them." 

"  She  is  no  fool  in  that  conclusion,  fool  as  she  hat 
been  in  other  and  more  material  affairs." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


Mr.  Glentworth  hail  not  performed  kind  ofHces  to 
young  Penrhyn  by  halves.  So  soon  as  the  articles  of 
partnership  were  signed,  the  expected  amount  of  half 
a  year's  income  was  advanced  to  him,  with  which  he 
proceeded  to  furnish  a  small,  but  pretty,  house  in  the 
vicinity  of  London,  lying  nearest  to  his  counting- 
house,  and  possessing  a  flower-garden,  which  he  knew 
to  be  the  greatest  possible  desideratum  to  Louisa, 

During  the  week  they  spent  at  Windsor  all  their 
necessary  furniture  was  sent  in  ;  the  more  ornamental 
articles  it  was  decided  to  leave  to  the  choice  of  the  fair 
loistress,  and,  as  she  had  no  visits  to  pay  or  receive, 
^  occupation  it  gave  Louisa  saved  her  from  any 
mortification  she  might  have  felt  on  sinking  at  once 
•nto  the  state  of  happy  wifehood.  In  truth,  it  was  a 
period  of  most  delightful  existence ;  for  she  had  dear 
Isabella's  gift,  untouched,  in  her  pocket,  as  she  dared 
Bol  mention  it  in  her  mother's  house,  nor  even  before 
the  Palmers  ;  and  she  had,  therefore,  the  pleasure  of 
•pending  it  in  purchasing  those  things  Charles  had 
personally  a  liking  for,  either  in  adorning  his  house  or 
hiiwife.  To  surprise  him^  by  finding  on  hia  table  the 
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books  he  liked,  or  the  escritoire  he  had  occasion  for, 
gave  Louisa  the  most  delightful  moments  life  had 
hitherto  afforded  her  j  and  could  she  have  shown  her 
sisters  her  pretty  dwelling,  her  clever  contrivances, 
and  communicated  to  them  her  own  felicity  in  the 
wnile  of  lier  beloved  husband,  so  complete,  or  rather 
so  overflowing,  would  she  have  considered  her  happi- 
ness, perhaps  she  would  have  been  alarmed  for  its 
continuance,  and,  like  Phiiip  of  Macedon,  prayed  for 
a  small  misfortune  to  counterbalance  her  excess  of 

joy- 

This  necessary  counterpoise,  the  affectionate  and 
simple-minded  will  readily  conceive,  would  arise  to 
Louisa  from  the  absence  of  those  "  dear  familiar  faces" 
which  had  hitherto  constituted  her  world.  The  love  of 
sisters  is  not  only  a  pure  and  holy  thing,  but  there  are 
situations  iti  life  when  it  is  rendered  an  intense  affec- 
tion. Such  was  the  case  with  the  Granard  family — 
they  had  no  father  whom  "  to  love,  honour,  and  obey ;" 
mother  was  to  them 

"  A  wort)  of  fear. 

Alarming  tu  the  ciatighler's  ear  :" 

and  they  had  no  brother  on  whom  they  could  lavish 
the  confiding  tenderness  of  their  hearts,  exult  in  his 
success,  mourn  in  his  disappointments,  and  follow  him 
in  imagination  through  the  bright  and  busy  world, 
from  which  they  were  otherwise  excluded.  No!  to 
the  sisterhood,  exclusively,  was  every  sister  attached, 
in  all  the  joys  and  sorrows,  wants  and  wishes,  which 
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belonged  to  their  situation ;  and,  although  the  early 
disappointment  of  their  eldest,  and,  perhaps,  best  be- 
loved, together  with  thoae  opinions  and  fears  of  Lady 
Anne,  too  freely  expressed,  led  them  all  to  think  more 
00  the  subjects  of  love  and  marriage  than  a  wiser  and 
worthier  mother  would  have  deemed  desirable,  the 
very  circumstance  only  bound  them  more  closely  to 
each  other.  "  Mamma  desired  to  get  rid  of  them,  but 
tiiey  could  never  desire  to  part  with  each  other,"  and 
each  felt  that  the  man  who  would  really  win  her  heart 
and  secure  her  gratitude  must  do  it  by  being  good  to 
her  sisters.  It,  therefore,  followed  that  Mr.  Glent- 
worth  was  the  idolized  of  both  Georgiana  and  Helen ; 
his  conduct  was  the  standard  by  which  they  were  pre* 
pared  to  measure  all  other  men ;  and,  since  it  would 
lave  been  difficult  to  find  a  higher,  to  a  certain  point 
the  wishes  of  the  mother  were  answered,  although 
fnm  different  motives  and  with  different  views  to  her 
own. 

When  Lady  Anne  ceased  "  to  nurse  her  wrath  and 
keep  it  warm,"  she  b^an  to  congratulate  herself  on 
her  situation ;  her  family  was  lessened  more  than  half 
-^r  two  eldest  and  her  youngest  daughter  (the  one 
ihe  had  always  concluded  to  be  so  plain  that  she  would 
remain  as  a  kind  of  perpetual  bhster)  were  actually 
gone,  since  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Mary 
would  be  returned  on  her  hands  by  a  brother-in-law 
n  likely  to  derive  benefit  in  her  councils  to  his  young 
wife  as  Mr.  Glentworth.     No ;  three  were  actually 
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removed,  and  two  daughters  were  not  a  burthen  to 
complain  of,  especitilly  as  both  miglit  be  considered 
very  pretty  and  still  improving,  Helen  being  twenty, 
and  Georgiana  eighteen.  They  could  take  it  by  turns 
to  drive  out  with  her ;  somebody  might  now  and  then 
give  them  boxes  for  the  Opera,  and  they  could  treat 
themselves  to  the  Exhibition,  or  a  Panorama ;  "  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  get  tolerably  cheap,  yet  smart, 
dresses  for  two  girls,  though  five  had  been  overwhelm- 
ing, and  a  woman  looked  well  in  company  with  two 
fair  daughters.  They  were  easily  rendered  picturesque, 
and  the  dullest  man  alive  might  say  something  smart 
about  the  Rotheles'  earldom  and  the  Oxford  supporters; 
happily,  Louisa  could  never  appear  in  the  same  circle 
with  herself  and  the  girls,  either  to  eclipse  them  by  the 
brilliance  of  her  beauty,  or  remind  the  world  of  her 
own  degradation  by  a  foolish  marriage." 

As  these  thoughts  passed  Lady  Anne's  mind,  of 
course  the  power  of  increased  exjjenditure,  of  launch- 
ing out  a  liltle,  and  appearing  somewhat  more  like 
herself,  followed  the  train,  and  she  began  eagerly  t> 
look  round  at  what  she  had   lately  designated  hei~ 
"  ciri'le ;"   it  was  certainly  not  like  that  "  which  fc- 
stone  divides,"  for,  of  late  years,  it  had  become  s^- 
contracted,  that,  if  she  were  at  this  lime  to  make  »- 
feast,  alias,  give  a  dinner,  there  would  be  a  necessity" 
to  go  forth  into  the  highways  and  hedges  of  the  hani 
ton,  "  to  compel  them  to  come  in,"  nothing  loath,  as 
people  au  usually  found  in  society  of  all  description** 
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An  evening  party  would  be  better ;  though  the  "  dear 
five  hundred  friends"  could  not  be  found,  yet  fifty 
might  1 — a  house  still  redolent  with  the  eclat  of  two 
weddings,  one  of  which  had  so  wealthy  a  bridegroom, 
that  he  made  the  fortunes  of  the  other,  could  not  fail 
to  be  attractive  to  mothers  and  daughters,  young  men 
who  wanted  help  in  new  connexions,  and  middle-ageil 
men  rich  enough  to  buy  wives  of  all  descriptions. 
"  Yes  I  tiie  deed  must  be  done.  Lady  Penrhyn  should 
see  that  she  was  not  a  woman  to  sit  down  and  weep 
under  the  load  of  disgrace  brought  upon  her  house  by 
her  own  handsome,  penniless,  brother." 

Of  course  she  must  see  it  with  her  own  eyes,  for, 

although  each  lady  felt  as  if  the  close  union  of  their 

families  had  confirmed  for  ever  the  long-increasing 

wntempt,  and,  in  fact,  personal  dislike,  each  felt  for 

^le  other ;  yet,  as  they  had  had  no  quarrel,  and  were, 

u  heretofore,  dependent  on  each  other  for  certain 

good  offices  neither  could  forego,  it  was  evident,  Lady 

Penrhyn   must   be  the  "  bright  particular  star  "  of 

'        Udy  Anne  Granard's  party.     And  yet  there  were  so 

I       ■"•oy  jMilpable  objections  to  this,  that  it  appeared 

f       pfeity  nearly  worth  while  to  make  an  open  breach, 

^m   whilst  the  opportunity  was  so  invitingly  accommoda- 

^ff  '"'g.  rather  than  incur  the  many  evils  attendant  on 

'       ^f  presence.     First  and  foremost,  she  was  beautiful, 

j       «'«Med  well,  and  very  expensively,  and,  from  the  ex- 

errise  of  her  allowed  talents,  never  failed  to  give  the 

uoitiiliated  an  idea  that  she  was  the  woman  of  fashion 
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par  excellence.  Even  among  the  most  experienced 
and  discriminating  of  men,  she  rarely  allowed  tlie  6lite 
of  the  high-born  or  distinguished  to  escape  her  tem- 
porary allurements,  so  that  she  was  the  absolute 
horror,  alike  of  the  designing,  whose  baits  she  ren- 
dered nugatory,  and  the  innocent  attached  ones,  whose 
expectations  she  blighted,  and  whose  young  hearts 
were  lacerated  by  the  perfidy  of  those  whom  she  misled. 
Of  course  she  was  a  dangerous  woman,  from  whom 
many  would  shrink,  and  certainly  not  one  to  whom 
Lady  Anne  could  for  a  moment  commit  her  daughters, 
either  on  the  score  of  friendship,  or  example.  Of  the 
former  there  was  little  fear,  for  stie  had  neither  in- 
vited nor  noticed  any  one  of  them  more  than  she  could 
help,  and  poor  Louisa  had  been  her  aversion,  evidently 
on  the  score  of  that  resplendent  beauty,  which  belongs 
exclusively  to  its  youtlifuloess.  Lady  Penrliyn  wa» 
quite  handsome  enough  to  have  spared  one  ingredient 
in  her  cup  of  fascination,  but,  unfortunately,  iiaving 
been  married  in  her  teens,  she  expected  to  live  in 
them,  and.  never  being  reminded  by  the  trials  to  which 
her  sex  is  subject,  of  the  flight  of  years,  and  the  in- 
toads  of  suffering,  expected  time  to  stand  still,  and 
the  first  bloom  of  existence  (the  blue  on  the  plum)  to 
remain  as  stationary  as  her  own  taste,  for  the  plea- 
sures of  flirtation. 

In  addition  to  these  unamiahle  characteristics  which 
insured  n  certainty  that  she  would  thwart  any  good 
fortune  likely  to  befall  her  remaining  daughters,  Lady 


'Anne  already  knew  that  her  brother  and  her  brotlier's 
guide  and  controller,  his  countess,  would  not  fail  to  re- 
sent so  open  a  defiance  of  tlieir  advice,  as  must  be  im- 
pUed  by  her  invitation  of  a  woman  whose  conduct  drew 
upon  her  the  animadversions  of  all  lier  acquaintance, 
and  who  had  openly  discarded  her  only  brother  for 
making  a  connexion  to  which  they  had  given  decided 
approbation,  and,  whicli,  being  with  the  daughter  of 
Lady  Anne,  could  hardly  be  considered  as  respectful 
to  her  rank  and  connexions. 

On  the  other  hand,  althougli  she  had  not  to  thank 
Lady   Penrhyn's  kindness  for   any   thing,  she  was 
obliged  to  her  situation  for  great  conveniences  of  many 
liinds.     Lady  Penrhyn's  horses  saved  jwst-liorses,  her 
tickets  of  all  kinds  were  convenient  passports  to  the 
opera  and  the  theatre,  and  the  recherche  diimers  which 
preceded  those  amusements,  and  almost  always  hap- 
pened when  the  cold  leg  of  mutton  would  do  very  well 
fwlhe  girls  and  the  servants,  but  would  compel  her 
^  have  recourse  to  the  hotel,  were  by  no  means  mat- 
'*f*lo  be  sligiited.    When  to  this  was  added  the  state 
'"Oners,  to  which  she  was  always  regularly  invited,  and 
will  BB  a  distinguished  guest,  and  it  was  remembered 
"0*  seldom  this  octurred  in  other  houses  since  her 
widowhood,  the  vacillating  mind  took  a  new  direction, 
^nd  it  was  voted  an  impracticable  thing  to  part  with 
the  baroness  and  her  atmosphere  of  agrhnens. 

"  You  appear  to  be   thinking   very  deeply,  dear 
roamiua,"  said  Helen ;  "  suppose  we  go  over  tlie  way. 
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Mrs.  Palmer  is  always  glad  to  see  us,  and  you  will  be 
better  without  our  interruption." 

**You  are  right,  child,  go;  it  is  just  about  her  tea 
time,  Therft  are  more  unlikely  things  than  that  I 
should  follow  you." 

Happy  and  thankful,  the  dear  young  creatures 
obeyed  in  a  trice,  for  they  were  impatient  to  tell  their 
excellent  friend  that  they  had  confessed,  and  were 
forgiven  ;  and  they  were  heard  with  the  more  pleasure, 
because  Mrs.  Palmer  could  inform  them  "  that  the 
paragraph  which  had  made  so  liappy  a  change  in  the 
feelings  of  Lady  Anne  had  been  written  and  paid  for 
by  her  son  Goocii,  wlio  was  really  a  very  clever  hand 
at  almost  every  thing." 

"  Paid  for  ?"  exclaimed  the  girls  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. 

"  Ves,  to  be  sure,  ray  dears,  every  thing  in  this 
world  is  paid  for  in  one  kind  of  coin  or  other :  the 
newspaper  people  owe  Mr.  Goocli  no  obligation,  there- 
fore were  quite  certain  to  take  his  money,  and  he  hi 
a  right  to  indulge  himself  in  such  a  thing,  surely, 
mucii  as  in  buying  a  toy  for  ids  little  boy." 

'*  But  I  hope  mamma  will  never  know  that 
Gooch ." 

Juat  tlien  Lady  Anne  entered,  all  smiles  and  gi 
ciousness.  The  matter  in  question  explained  i 
for  the  newspajjer  was  in  Helenas  hand.  "  I  came  in 
to  beg  a  cup  of  tea,  Mrs.  Palmer,  not  to  inquire  into 
a  secret,  but  I  cannot  help  comprehending  from  tiie 
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words  which  have  just  dropped  from  my  daughter  that 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Goocb  for  giving  so  good  a 
turn  to  the  paragraph  announcing  Louisa's  shocking 
marriage?" 

**  It  is  all  true,  and,  therefore,  drawn  up  as  it  ought 
to  be,"  said  Mr.  Pahner.  "  And  I  hope  before  long 
to  hear  you  say  that  so  far  from  being  a  shocking 
thing,  your  new  relation  is   really  a  son  to  you, 

and ." 

"  Well,  well,  it  may  be  so  some  time,  but  I  must 
consult  with  you,  dear  Mrs.  Palmer,  on  a  subject  of 
importance  to  me,  and  in  which  1  must  throw  uiyself 
00  your  assistance  as  a  friend  and  neighbour.  I  am, 
as  you  know,  quite  out  of  the  way  of  giving  parties, 
and  that  kind  of  thing,  but  at  this  time  I  find  myself 
(for  the  sake  of  ray  daughters,  of  course)  under  the 
necessity  of  being  *  at  home '  some  evening  before 
the  month  is  out." 

"  Any  thing  we  have  that  can  be  useful ;  and  we 
'^  spare  the  butler  and  footman  both,  can't  we,  my 
dear?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer;  "but  I  appre- 
itend  the  cook  is  a  more  material  person ;  but,  per- 
iiaps,  Lady  Anne  will  order  things  from  some  of  those 
great  confectioners  who  undertake  suppers  at  so  mucli 
a  head :  it  is,  I  believe,  the  best  and  quietest  way  a 
good  deal." 

**It  was  the  way  I  did  once,**  said  Lady  Anne, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  "  but  that  which  I  can  certainly  do 
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no  longer.  I  think  supper  tables  may  be  laid  in  the 
rooms  below  for  fifty,  and  I  shall  not  invite  more  than 
sixty.  I  mean  to  give  something  as  slight  and  inex- 
pensive as  jwssible ;  but  I  have  been  so  long  out  of  the 
way  of  these  things,  that  I  am  really  quite  at  a  loss, 
and  must  throw  myself  on  your  kindness,  as  1  hope  you 
will  be  with  me,  and  also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gooch.  You 
must  arrange  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  blush  for 
your  own  contrivances." 

"  Surely,"  thought  Mrs.  Palmer,  "  she  is  making 
this  party  on  Louisa's  account,  and  very  projierly  she 
judges,  but  why  can't  she  say  so  ?  God  help  her  [  she 
hardly  knows  how  to  manage  it  consistent  with  her 
rank  and  her  narrow  income." 

It  was  a  great  relief  when  the  kind-hearted  woman 
heard  her  husband  say  : — 

"  When  my  daughters  were  at  home,  Mrs.  Palmer 
used  to  make  up  very  pretty  quadrille  parties,  1  must 
say,  and  she  is  a  very  good  hand  at  arranging  tables, 
and  that  kind  of  thing.  I  remember  I  was  always  ap- 
plied to  for  one  thing  —  'Papa  will  buy  the  cakes. 
Oh,  yes,  nobody  chooses  cakes  so  well  as  papa.'" 

"  Well,  my  dear,  and  so  you  did,  tiiough  you  al- 
ways got  them  in  the  city." 

"  Well,  then.  Lady  Anne,  if  you  think  well  of  it, 
and  will  let  me  know  the  day  you  will  want  them,  1 
will  take  charge  of  the  cake  department,  including,  if 
1  remember  rightly,  plum  and  plain,  rout  cakes,  and 
macaroons,  finger  biscuits,  and  cracknels." 
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"  Excellent  I"  cried  his  wife,  "  you  have  your  lesson 
perfectly :  and,  as  our  cook  really  makes  better  jellies 
than  I  meet  with  any  where  else,  I  will  undertake  to 
provide  a  sufficiency  of  them.  We  can  also  manage 
to  roast  fowls  and  boil  tongues  when  Lady  Anne  sends 
them  in ;  dear  heart  I  it  is  no  joke  to  feed  fifty  or  sixty 
people,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

•'  Now  I  call  the  eating  nothing,"  said  Mr.  Palmer, 

"  but  the  wine  makes  a  great  hole  in  a  lady's  stock  : 

the  finds  a  single  evening  take  '  at  one  fell  swoop' 

what  would   have   rendered   her  comfortable   for  a 

twelvemonth.'" 

Lady  Anne  sighed,  as  she  said,  '*  I  must  do  as  well 
u  I  can.  I  think  sherry  is  more  drank  than  any  thing 
now^a-days,  and  I  have  a  little  oithat — some  Bucellas, 
<<»,  which  I  got  for  the  children.  Unfortunately,  I 
PWed  witli  my  wine  at  Granard  Park  to  the  heir — I 
^ughl  I  should  never  want  wine  then." 

Mr.  Palmer  bad  known  what  it  was  to  lose  life's 
"West  connexion ;  and  the  soft  cadence  with  which 
•^"iyAnne  alluded  to  her  feelings  as  a  widow  awakened 
"Ithe  sympathy  of  his  generous  nature,  and  he  eagerly 
wiedout, 

"You  will  do  very  well,  my  lady,  very  well  indeed. 
'^11  send  you  in  a  couple  of  dozen  of  capital  sherrj-,  fit 
tor  the  dons,  and  some  Iiermitage,  by  no  means  to  be 
sneeied  at ;  any  thing  will  do  for  dancing  misses  and 
niajters ;  but,  in  every  party,  there  are  some  people  who 
know  what's  what," 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  Lady  Anne  was 
80  very  obliging  as  to  stay  and  partake  the  scalloped 
oysters  and  negus  of  her  neighbours  ;  but  it  is,  so  to 
say,  that  Mrs.  Palmer,  although  the  most  artless  of 
human  beings,  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  understanding 
and  a  kind  heart,  so  wound  round  ttie  self-love  of  the 
offended  mother,  that  she  obtained  Louisa's  forgive- 
ness, a  promise  of  receiving  herself  and  husband  the 
following  week,  and  a  permission  that  they  should  con- 
sider the  projected  entertainment  as  the  medium  of 
presenting  them  to  the  world  in  a  respectable  point  of 
view. 

It  is  true  the  pardon  was  granted  with  so  many  pre- 
cautions and  conclu8ians,Gspecialty  as  regarded  the  poor 
bridegroom,  that,  if  delivered  as  it  was  received,  ver- 
balirn  et  lideralim,  Mrs,  Palmer  could  not  fail  to  be 
assured  it  would  be  rejected,  not  only  by  the  gentle- 
man, but  the  fond  wife,  who  honoured  not  less  tlian  she 
loved  him.  She  well  knew  the  power  of  intonation, 
and  thought  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  curled  lip,  the 
contemptuous  twitch  of  the  nose,  and  the  supercilious 
toss  of  tlie  head,  her  message  might  be  acceptable  for 
Louisa's  sake,  and  she  set  out  the  following  morning, 
accompanied  by  Helen  and  Georgiana,  actually  as 
happy  as  either  of /A«n,  which  is  something  to  say,  for 
the  power  of  young  Joy,  like  that  of  young  Love,  does 
not  travel  far  on  the  dusty  road  of  life  in  general. 

Louisa  had  completed  her  furnishing  vocation,  and 
80  nearly  arrived  at  the  bottona  of  her  purse,  that 
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Charles  had  positively,  though  most  kindly,  insisted 
that  she  should  treat  him  no  further  that  very  morn* 
ing ;  she  had  bade  him  adieu  with  even  more  than  her 
usual  fondness,  and  looked  towards  him  long  after  she 
bad  ceased  to  see  him,  and  began  to  think  how  many 
hooiB  must  pass  before  she  should  speak  either  to  him 
w  any  other  person,  when  the  sound  of  wheels  caused 
her  to  look  up,  and  become  sensible  that  a  carriage  was 
approaching  either  her  own  house,  or  that  to  which  it 
was  united  by  a  bondage  not  unlike  that  of  the  Sia- 
mese twins. 

It  was  Mrs.  Palmer's  coach—"  dear,  good  Mrs.  Pal- 
mer." Before  the  bell  could  be  rung,  she  had  stepped 
through  the  casement-window,  which  opened  into  her 
little  front  grassplot,  and  flown  to  open  the  garden 
door.  With  what  transports  did  she  behold  the  faces 
of  her  sisters !  how  soon  were  they  all  held  in  the  arms 
and  to  the  hearts  of  each  other  ! 

Yet  Louisa  looked  beyond  them,  but  she  could  not 
look  beyond  Mrs-  Palmer,  who  slowly  descended  the 
steps,  for  her  eyes  were  full  of  delicious  tears,  as  she 
gazed  on  the  lovely  group,  and  congratulated  herself 
(m  having  brought  them  together.     In  another  mo- 
ment, Louisa's  arms  were  around  her  also,  welcoming 
her  to  Violet  Lodge,  and  pouring  on  her  a  thousand 
thanks,  yet  asking,  with  trepidation, "  have  you  brought 
the  dear  girls  clandestinely  P" 

'*  No,  my  dear  child ;  I  brought  them  from  Lady 
Anne's  bouse,  with  her  full  permission ;  and,  what 
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is  better,  bring  an  invitation  for  you  and  Mt. 
Penrhyn." 

Louisa  burst  into  a  passion  of  hysterical,  though 
joyful  tears. 

"  These  children's  fiither  had  undoubtedly  a  heart 
in  his  bosom,  which  the  mother  never  had,  though  she 
took  Palm  in  last  night.  Yes  I  the  ftither  was  ami* 
able,  and  gave  these  sweet  children  his  own  nature.  I 
trust  he  is  happy  now,  for  I  am  sure  he  had  a  wry 
scanty  share  of  happiness  whilst  he  lived  with  Lady 
Anne."  Such  were  the  wandering  thoughts  of  Mn. 
Palmer,  as  she  entered  the  abode  of  the  newly*  imited. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Never  was  house  so  admired  and  praised  as  Louisa's, 
ud  never  husband  so  lauded  as  hers,  when  her  emo- 
tioQ  bad  passed  by,  and  her  tongue  resiuned  its  func- 
tioo ;  and  if  she  could  have  ^ven  just  such  a  partner, 
nch  a  house,  and  such  prospects  as  her  own  to  each 
aster,  she  would  have  been  satisfied  that  the  world 
.contained  no  other  being  so  happy,  save  Isabella,  who, 
in  helping  all,  had  a  right  to  be  happier  than  any. 
Charles  said  that  letters  might  now  be  every  day  ex- 
pected, and  her  anxiety  to  hear  of  the  safety  of  the 
travellers  was  become  her  only  one  :  hitherto,  she  had 
been,  of  course,  uneasy  under  mamma's  displeasure. 

Alas  !  how  seldom  are  any  of  us  quite  happy  at  the 
possiDg  moment. 

Two  golden  hours,  in  which  the  astonishing  news  of 
the  intended  party  was  revealed  to  Louisa,  with  all  of 
its  contrivances,  expenses,  and  mitigations,  so  far  as 
they  were  elucidated,  were  given  and  said  to  be  "  done 
in  her  honour  ;"  but  of  this  the  young  wife  doubted ; 
nor  could  she  help  shaking  her  head,  in  a  prognosti- 
cating manner.  She  said, "  she  knew  what  housekeep- 
ing cost,  for  she  had  a  book,  in  which  she  put  down 
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every  thing ;  and,  although  she  had  only  a  footman 
and  a  cook,  and  had  only  received  the  partners  of  her 
husband  and  their  ladies  once  to  dinner,  it  had  shewn 
her  clearly  wliat  mamma  could  do,  and  what  she  could 
not  do,  and  she  deprecated  the  party  in  every  respect, 
save  as  it  would  introduce  her  kind  friend  Mrs.  Gooch 
to  a  circle  wliieh  she  had  repeatedly  said  "  she  should 
like  to  see  once  in  her  life  or  so." 

"  But,  surely,"  said  Georgiana,  "you  should  be  glad 
on  our  account.  We  have  no  good  Mr.  Glentworth  now 
to  take  us  any  where ;  and  our  little  home-circle  is  so 
much  thinned,  we  want  some  amusement  from  without. 
We  are  not  like  you,  expecting  a  husband  at  dinner- 
time, who  wiU  sit  with  us  all  the  evening." 

"Well, my  love,  that  is  all  very  true,"  replied  Louisa, 
colouring  with  the  consciousness  of  being  a  great  mo- 
nopolist ;  "  but  I  cannot  help  fearing  more  pain  will 
arise  to  you  eventually  than  the  pleasure  is  worth ; 
and  I  trust,  that  when  mamma  has  once  received  ua^ 
she  will  allow  you  to  come  here  frequently,  as  you  are 
not  afraid  of  a  long  walk  ;  and  if  she  cannot  spare  the 
page  to  attend  you,  I  can  send  William,  and  dear 
Charles  himself  can  drive  you  home  in  his  cab  ;  nobody 
will  see  you  are  three  by  lamplight.  Oh !  I  foresoe 
so  much  pleasure  for  us  all.  But  who  is  mamma  going 
to  invit«  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  her  mention  very  few  names.  Sir 
Henry  Calthorpe,  your  Brighton  lover,  was  the  fint, 
which  I  thought  very  indelicate,  considering  he  would 
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meet  OS  a  bride  the  girl  who  refused  him.     'Tis  true 

she  did  not  know  it " 

"She  means  him  to  become  your  suitor,  Helen,  be- 
use  you  are  very  like  me,  you  know,  so  be  on  your 
guard.  He  is  a  silly  young  man,  and  not  a  very  good 
one ;  you  must  not  have  him — marriage  is  a  very  seri- 
ous thing." 
"  Lord  and  Lady  Allerton  mamma  named  also." 
"I  don't  know  which  of  them  I  dislike  most — tiiey 
»ere  the  ruin  of  our  dear  Mary's  peace  of  mind,  and 
her  constitution  also." 

"  Sir  \Aniliam  and  Lady  Anstey,  their  son  and  two 
daughters,  she  named,  and  the  Marquess  of  Went- 
*orthdale  ;  two  Mr.  AUinghams,  whom  she  has  met 
at  Lord  Penrhyn's ;  Colonel  Hawthornden  and  Mr, 
Rickmansworth,  the  barrister ;  Mrs.  Ryall  and  her 
eUter." 

i  "  But  she  wants,  of  all  things,  some  kind  of  a  lion," 
cried  Helen,  *'  a  Turk,  or  a  Rajah,  dressed  in  gatin, 
who  eats  with  his  fingers,  or  she  would  put  up  with  a 
liislinguished  author,  I  Ijelicve,  if  slie  could  get  one  ; 
Of  the  Chinese  lady,  or  a  Welch  harper,  if  he  had 
white,  silky  hair.  She  would  rather  have  Sir  William 
HoneywtKxl  Hales  Courtenay  than  any  body,  a  great 
deal ;  but  he  is  in  prison,  and  they  won't  let  him  out, 
dear  heart !  What  with  his  moustachios,  his  long 
beard,  his  richly  embroidered  crimson  dress,  and  his 
.Maltese  cross  and  sword,  he  would  be  invaluable." 
''  He  is  road,  perfectly  mad  !"  cried  Louisa. 
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"  But  he  is  no  worse  for  that,  mamma  says." 

"  Poor  soul !"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Palmer,  "she  must 
be  far  gone  herself." 

"  Such  a  person  would  save  paying  singers,  which  she 
can  ill  afford."  said  Helen  ;  "  and  surely  it  would  be 
folly  to  afford  them,  in  any  case,  with  a  daughter  who 
can  warble  a  simple  ballad  as  well  as  you,  and  another 
who  can  sing  duets  with  mine  most  delightfully.  You 
have  no  idea  how  well  Mrs.  Penrhyn  and  Mrs.  Gooch 
sing  together  ;  the  first  has  the  finer  voice,  the  last 
the  better  instruction ;  but  they  manage  admirably 
togetiier,"  sai<l  Mrs.  Palmer. 

While  these  observations  were  passing,  at  the 
happy  dwelling  of  the  lately  proscribed  daughter, 
her  mother,  in  a  state  of  great  perturbation,  wrote 
and  re-wrote  note  after  note,  to  her  dear  friend  Lady 
Penrhyn,  all  of  wliich  were  meant,  in  fact,  to  say,  "  I 
invite  you  earnestly,  but  I  hope  you  won't  come."  It 
is  a  very  difficult  thing  for  the  most  cunning,  when 
they  «ay  one  thing  and  mean  another,  to  hide  their 
wishes  from  one  as  practised  as  themselves ;  and  an 
awkward  thing  to  commit  yourselves  in  writing  at  all 
where  a  secret  or  a  scheme  is  concerned.  Lady  Anne 
had  just  determined  to  abandon  all  writing,  save  the 
common  routine  c«rd-call  upon  her  friend,  and  leave 
to  the  chances  of  conversation  the  impression  she  de- 
sired  to  make,  when  a  knock  was  heard,  and,  in  another 
moment,  as  if  she  had  possessed  the  power  "to  call 
spirits  from  the  vasty  deep"  of  luxury,  Lady  Penrhyn 
stood  before  her. 
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"  I  have  been  dying  to  see  you,"  said  the  beauty, 
"for  I  knew,  of  course,  you  were  completely  au  detes- 
poir;  that  wretched  paragraph  would  destroy  your 
nerves," 

"  Not  in  the  least ;  I  saw  it  was  an  abbreviation 
from  the  first  annunciation  of  the  marriage,  as  com- 
nmnicated  by  the  earl  of  Rotheles ;  here  it  is." 

Lady  Penrhyn  glanced  her  eye  over  the  paper,  and 
aaid, "  Could  you  spare  me  this,  just  to  shew  Penrhyn  ? 
The  fact  is,  he  is  perfectly  lost  for  want  of  Charles, 
•nd,  of  course,  very  cross ;  which  was  the  reason  I 
could  not  get  to  you  before  j  and,  in  the  course  of 
his  pets  and  his  papers,  he  has  really  gone  abominable 
lengths  in  abusing  the  poor  fellow  for  making  such 
a  W  connection." 

"  Low  connection  ! — low  P'  cried  Lady  Anne,  with 
BD  absolute  shriek ;  *'  the  granddaughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Rotheles  termed  low  by  a  baron  of  two  descents  ! 
tins  is  beyond  bearing." 

"  Not  low,  my  dear  creature ;  that  is  dot  the  word  ; 
liot  imprudent,  poor,  a  mere  love-match,  a  positive 
'    irremediable,  ruinous  affair." 

"  The  Earl  of  Rotheles  is  of  a  very  different  way  of 
dnnking ;  he  supposes  that  a  young  man,  with  next 
to  nothing,  that  marries  a  young  woman  of  family,  who 
takes  him  from  the  beggary  of  dependence  and  secures 
him  an  increasing  income,  which  begins  with  a  thou- 
auxl  per  ann.,  may  be  termed  "  a  fortunate  youth." 

••But,  supposing  this  is  the  case,  the  income  is  de- 
rived from  trade;  it  is  the  consequence  of  degradation." 
VOL.  I.  i< 
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"  The  degradation  which  made  my  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Glentwortli,  the  possessor  of  uncounted  thousands,  and 
enables  him  to  support  your  brother,  Lady  Penrhyn, 
who  will  find  him  a  somewhat  kinder  patron  than  your 
husband,  1  have  a  notion  ;  he  will  not  upbraid  him 
on  the  score  of  gaining  a  place  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a-year,  well  earned  by  his  drudgery  in  bis 
lordship's  service.  Shockingly  as  my  daughter  lii 
thrown  herself  away,  I  must  say  I  have  pitied  Cha 
a  thousand  times,  and  always  considered  him  an 
amiable,  ill-used  young  man." 

"  As  to  Louisa  throwing  herself  away  on  my  brothe 
Lady  Anne  Granard,  it  is  too  ridiculous.  Char 
has  five  thousand  pounds  of  his  own,  which,  lam  told, 
he  has  settled  on  his  wife  ;  those  very  people  men- 
tioned as  their  friends  being  her  trustees  ;  and  when 
my  fatlier's  second  wife  dies,  he  will  have  an  estate  of 
eight  hundred  a  year,  hitherto  tied  up  to  pay  her  join- 
ture and  my  two  younger  sisters'  fortunes ;  and  with 
his  person  ami  connections  you  must  yourself  see  he 
might  liave  done  better." 

"  As  to  person,  my  daughter's  pretensions .  may 
surely " 

Lady  Anne  checked  herself,  for  she  heard  a  car- 
riage stop  at  tht!  door,  and  her  daughters  enter  the 
house ;  and  she  had  not  made  up  her  mind  as  to  the 
turn  she  should  give  to  their  conciliatory  visit.  Id  fiact, 
both  ladies  had,  in  the  course  of  their  recriminatory 
dialogue,  seen  so  clsarly,  that  in  worldly  matters  the 
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couple  in  question  were  most  equally  matched,  and 
neither  of  them  could  doubt  so  happily,  that  they  found 

I  it  a  (liiHcult  thing  not  to  own  the  truth  so  near  their 
Vfi;  and  when  the  sisters,  too  happy  to  contain  their 
joy  aud  gratitude,  broke  on  the  angry  tete-a-tete,  their 
cold  hearts  and  laboured  malignity,  to  their  own  asto- 
nishment, gave  way  before  the  genuine  atmosphere  of 
better  feelings. 

"  Oh  1  mamma,  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for 
lettiag  us  go ;  Louisa  is  so  very  thankful,  and  so  very 
happy  !" 

"  But  she  did  cry  so  hard  when  she  first  saw  us  and 
became  aware  of  your  kindness,  that  it  would  have 
made  any  body  else  cry." 
^^  "  Very  sentimental,  indeed !     Then  it  seems  she  is 
^^rgiven  ?"  said  La<ly  Penrhyn. 

"  It  would  not  do  for  me  to  oppose  Lord  Rotheles, 
IS  you  very  well  know,"  answered  Lady  Anne. 
^^  "  Oh  !  I  don't  blame  yuu  at  all ;  Lord  Penrhyn  has 
^Vnced  me  so  much  that  I  mean  to  see  Cliarles  before 
bng,  I  assure  you  ;  for,  alter  all,  he  is  my  only  bro- 
'  ther  —  pray,  what  kind  of  a  crib  did  you  find  them 
Mttufied  into?" 

^   "Crib  !   indeed,  it  is  the  prettiest  little  house  that 
ever  was  beheld." 

"  With  a  greengrocer's  repository  on  one  side,  and 
tcoaUhed  on  the  other?" 

"  Th<'re  is  nothing  of  the  kind  even  within  view," 
cried  Helen,  warmly,  "  nor  any  one  object  that  could 
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oSend  the  most  fastidious  eye,  as  Mrs.  Palmer  ob- 
served ;  a  duchess  might  delight  in  it ;  every  tiling  is 
so  clean  without,  and  so  good  within  :  such  beautiful 
carpets  and  rugs  to  match  (  such  handsome  chifib- 
niers,  and  elegant  books  !  it  does  one  gor>d  tu  look  at 
them  ;  and  Louisa  herself,  the  prettiest  thing  of  all  j 
her  bright  hair  in  bands,  and  altogether  such  a  sweet 
coiffure  !     How  very  lovely  she  is  !"" 

"  And  how  good!"  ciiiraed  in  Helen ;  "  she  unde 
stands  the  necessity  for  care,  and  the  duties  of  a 
and  she  does  so  love  her  husband — you  can't  think  I 

A  sneer  came  over  the  faces  of  botli  ladies,  as 
word  "  love"  was  pronounced  ;    yet  each  said  in 
heart,  "  it  is  not,  in  her  case,  a  bad  thing  to  lov 
seeing  she  cannot  be  unmarrietl  now  j"  but  the  dowa 
observed,  in  a  cold  tone — 

"  I  beg  you  will  not  admire  the  romantic,  you 
ladies  ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  I  shall  never  give  way  \ 
it.     If  circumstances  induce  me  to  admit  your  sis 
and  Mr.  Ponrhyn  to  visit  here  occasionally,  let  it  I 
always  understood  that,  although  I  may  pardon,  yet4 
shall  never  approve  their  union  ;    it  is  one  thing 
bear  a  misfortune  witii  fortitude,  and  anotlier  to  ^ 
courage  its  repetition." 

The  poor  girls  curtseyed,  and  withdrew  to  their* 
cheerless  apartments,  whore  alone  they  could  luxuril 
ID  another's  happiness — that  other,  their  blooming  i 
beloved  Louisa.     Whilst  thinking  or  talking  over  i 
those   little   particulars  in  ber  situation,  wliich 
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peaml  like  gems  on  the  brow  of  beauty,  diffusing 
brilliance  as  a  whole,  jret  each  possessing  an  individual 
ralue,  tliej  alike  seemed  to  think  that  the  happiest 
tting  belonging  to  her  was  the  power  of  hearing  from 
Isabella  and  Mary  most  frequently.  "  You  see,"  said 
Georgiana,  "  Charles  will  Irnve  letters  from  Mr.  Glent- 
wortli,  and  Louisa  letters  from  our  sisters,  at  the  same 
time;  and,  between  the  two,  they  will  learn  every 
thing  that  belongs  to  them :  they  will,  as  it  were,  eat 
at  the  same  table,  dress  in  tlie  same  colours,  see  the 
woe  things,  and  think  with  the  same  thoughts ;  how 
loppy  Louisa  will  be !  she  will  have  her  old  friends  in 
her  new  home." 

Of  course,  the  poor  girl  knew  little  of  those  missives 
called  "  letters  of  business,"  whicli,  although  tliey  di- 
rect all  the  great  affairs  of  mankind,  and  are  constantly 
employed  in  sending  forth  or  recalling  that  mighty 
power  which  commands  men,  controls  circumstances, 
constitutes  the  sinews  of  war  and  the  charm  of  peace, 
bu  little  to  do  in  wafting  either  a  smile  or  "  sigh  from 
Indus  to  the  Pole."  Little  did  they  dream  in  how  few 
lines  might  be  given  all  that  their  two  brothers-in-law 
•ere  likely  to  say  to  each  other.  The  free  pen,  prone 
to  pour  out  tlie  suggestions  of  artless  affection,  vivid 
imagination, or  domestic  anecdote,  is  as  much  woman's 
(Special  instrument  as  the  needle:  how  many  heavy 
Iwurs  have  been  lightened  by  both  ?  how  much  plea- 
Hixe  has  the  former  communicated  to  others  ?  how  often 
has  the  latter  tranquillized  the  spirits,  or  diverted  the 
aiudelies  of  her  own  heart ! 
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So  delighted  were  the  dear  girls  with  their  visit,  that 
the  grand  affair  of  the  party  was  actually  forgotten ; 
for,  cribbed  and  stinted  in  all  the  common  pleasures  of 
their  age  and  station,  they  were  wont  to  live  much  on 
the  heart;  and  their  unavoidable  loss  of  two  sisters, 
and  more  especially  Louisa's  supposed  uneasiness  and 
enforced  estrangement,  had  rendered  them  exceedingly 
solicitous  respecting  her  ;  and  at  tliis  time  she  might 
be  said  to  "  engross  them  wholly."  Not  so  their  lady- 
mother,  who  was  at  this  very  juncture  managing  to 
start  her  scheme  of  a  party  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
idea  appeared  to  proceed  from  Lady  Penrhyn,  who  ho- 
nestly confessed  "  that  her  curiosity  was  exceedingly 
excited  on  the  subject  of  how  the  couple  in  question 
appeared  since  their  degradation,  and  whether  they 
actually  retained  the  power  of  looking  any  body  in  the 
face  who  was  really  somebody. 

"  Besides,"  she  added,  "though  it  is  a  weakness,  and 
certainly  the  last  in  the  world  a  woman  in  my  circle 
ought  to  indulge,  to  you,  my  dear  Lady  Anne,  who 
cannot,  under  existing  circumstances,  condemn  me  for 
it,  I  may  say  tiiere  is  something  awkward,  even  painful, 
in  losing  sight  all  at  once,  in  so  disagreeable  a  way,  of 
your  only  brother —  one  who  in  childhood  was,  from 
the  death  of  our  mother,  consigned  to  my  especial  ten- 
derness, and  who  is  really  of  so  sweet  a  temper,  so 
cheerful  a  disposition,  loved  me  so  well,  and  for  my 
sake  exerted  himself  so  much,  and  has  borne  so  much 
(I  may  say)  from  Lord  Penrhyn,  that  altogether  I  find 
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it  by  no  means  agreeable  to  hold  him  in  the  light  of  a 
banished  man,  and  should  rejoice  to  meet  him  in  any 
house  but  my  own." 

"  I  am  sure  1  would  get  up  a  little  affair  on  purpose 
to  enable  you  to  do  so,  dear  Lady  Penrhyn ;  but,  in 
my  narrow  circumstances  (to  you  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
refer  to  them),  it  is  an  object,  I  confess ;  and,  when  one 
has  few  servants  and  few  things,  the  hiring  of  plate, 
ind  so  forth,  beconiies  very  expensive,  you  know." 

"  Jkm\  hesitate  on  that  account,  I  beseech  you ;  let 
Fanchette  come  in  a  hackney-coach  in  the  morning, 
aad  I  will  direct  the  housekeeper  to  send  yuu  something 
«f  every  thing — plate,  candlesticks,  lamps,  damask — 
and  you  won't  take  it  amiss  if  we  should  happen  to  have 
game  or  poultry  come  up  that  I  put  that  amongst 
the  conveniences;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  permit  me 
to  invite  a  friend  or  two,  for  you  know  I  only  deal  with 
choice  spirits,  the  iUie  of  the  beau  monde." 

Much  as  Lady  Anne  had  rejoiced  in  the  rute  which 
had  so  materially  assisted  her  plans,  yet  these  latter 
words  produced  a  kind  of  cold  trickling  through  her 
fiame ;  she  remembered  the  Countess  of  Rotheles's  ad- 
vice, and  she  well  knew  the  very  pointed  words  and 
kwks  Lady  AUerton  could  assume  when  it  suited  her 
humour  to  be  censorious,  and  was  well  aware  tliat  every 
particular  of  the  evening's  entertainment  would  be 
transmitted  with  a  jaundiced  tint  to  Rotheles  Castle 
for  the  amusement  and  animadversion  of  her  invalid 
brother.     He  must  see  the  propriety  of  young  Pen- 
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rhyn's  being  well  with  his  brother-in-law,  who  waa 
known  to  be  well  with  the  ministry,  and,  of  course, 
of  meeting  with  his  sister ;  therefore,  if  she  would 
forego  her  usual  habits,  and  especially  relinquish  a 
certain  Russian  count  attached  to  the  embassy,  who 
had  succeeded  the  late  German  baron,  all  would  be 
well ;  but,  if  she  persisted  in  drawing  attention  and 
awakening  scandal,  there  waa  no  saying  where  the  nai»> 
chief  would  stop. 

That  the  countess  knew  her  brother,  the  earl,  made 
an  addition  to  her  income  she  was  well  aware,  but  ahe 
was  not  less  so  that  the  lady  did  not  know  to  what 
amount,  and  she  trusted  the  secret  would  remain  un- 
divulged ;  nevertheless,  it  had  struck  her  as  by  no  means 
unlikely,  that  the  amiable  lady  in  question  might  sug- 
gest the  propriety  of  diminishing  her  allowance  (be  it 
eitlier  small  or  large)  now  her  family  was  diminished, 
and,  of  course,  dreaded  exposing  herself  by  any  posid. 
ble  error  of  conduct  to  such  an  event.  Hastily  ar- 
ranging her  necessities,  her  wishes,  her  fears,  and  her 
desires,  she  thus  began  to  address  the  dear  friend  she 
alike  dreaded,  despised,  and  persevered  in  attaching  to 
herself  and  her  measures : — 

"  Bring  any  one  you  deem  a  desirable/)ar/i.  of  cou 
but  allow  me  to  observe,  dear  Lady  Penrliyn,that- 

•'  Yea  !  I  see,  that  they  must  be  really  cren^e  a  la 
crime.  I  know  all  that,  because  you  are  compelled  to 
ask  what  Mary  Wolstonecraft,  in  days  gone  by,  would 
term  '  the  square -elbowed,  family  drudge,'  Mrs.  Pal- 
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Bier,  and  her  furbelowed  daughters-in-law,  who  will 
probably  carry  enough  of  the  scarlet  fever  about  them, 
to  remind  you  unpleasantly  of  the  officiousness  which 
preserved  the  lives  of  tlu-ee  daughters,  when  two  might 
have  been  parted  with  advantageously  enough," 

"  You  never  were  a  mother,  my  dear  friend,  or " 

"  Or  I  should  have  been  glad  to  part  with  the  whole 
garland  of  roses  wherewith  Fate  had  crowned  me. 
No,  themk  Heaven  t  like  the  fat  king,  once  so  encl^ant- 
ing  and  afterwards  so  abdominal,  I  have  no predilectioru 
save  for  the  distinguishing  few  who  love  to  bask  in 
TOM  beaux  yeux.     However,  depend  upon  it,  any  per- 
sons I  may  bring,  or  cause  to  come,  will  be  the  very 
exquisites  de  la  socieie,  and  will  sweeten  your  city  con- 
nexions, my  own  poor  Charles  among  tlie  rest — him 
for  whom  ray  affections  had  often  ambitioned  a  far  dif- 
ferent fate." 

"  Allow  me  to  say,  that  if  your  ladysliip  could  c.on- 
tnve  to  bear  his  company  one  whole  evening,  it  might 
W  the  happiest  effects.  Count  Beniowskoff  would 
"B  reduced  to  despair,  and  withdraw  his  attentions. 
Shra/i^era  would  give  you  the  credit  of  attracting  a  fine 
young  man,  even  in  his  honeymoon,  with  a  very 
<:liarming  woman  ;  and  friends  would  praise  you  for 
'''owing  that  family  affection  often  exhibited  by  roy- 
*i'y  itself,  and  always  to  be  admired  and  approved  in 
the  daugliler  of  a  mere  country  gentleman." 

Poor  Lady  Anne  1  the  three  last  words  lost  her  all 
tiiebenefitof  her  previous  harangue.     Lady  Penrliyn. 
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who  had  almost  determined  at  once  to  appear  ofaami' 
ing  as  a  Circean  nymph,  yet  correct  as  a  vestal,  by 
flirting  only  with  her  own  handsome  brotiier,  recalled 
by  the  pride  of  rank  to  the  memory  of  her  highly- 
respectable  but  very  remote  affinity  to  aiiatoeiacy,  de- 
termined at  once  to  assert  the  ptivil^ee  given  by  na- 
ture, which,  in  bestowing  the  patent  of  beauty,  had 
outstripped  the  Herald^s  Office.  With  a  smile,  in  which 
there  was  more  of  malice  than  affection,  she  hastily 
bade  adieu ;  and  Lady  Anne,  for  the  present,  Mt  et  if 
Fanchette  and  her  coach  full  of  accommodations,  heavy 
as  they  might  once  be  supposed  to  be,  were  suddenly 
swallowed  up  in  that  awful  sea,  to  which  so  many  re- 
fractory spirits  liave  been  exorcised  and  consigned. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Though  Mr.  Penrhyn  had  returned  to  his  dinner  at 
a  somewhat  late  hour,  such  was  the  impatience  of  his 
lady  to  be  received,  and  his  kind  estimate  of  those 
feelings  in  her  which  he  loved  to  cherish,  that  when 
their  social  and  happy  meal  was  over,  they  set  out  to 
Welbeck  Street  with  as  little  trepidation  on  the  lady's 
part  as  could  be  expected,  and  as  much  resolution  and 
patience  on  that  of  the  gentleman  as  might  be  re- 
quired. He  had  all  the  inclination  to  pay  Lady  Anne 
the  homage  she  deemed  due  to  her  rank,  and  tender 
her  the  respect  himself  held  due  to  his  wife's  mother ; 
but  the  fond  and  deep  regard  in  which  that  wife  was 
held,  his  estimation  of  the  probity,  sincerity,  and  sim- 
plicity of  her  loving  nature,  and  her  sound  under- 
standing, prevented  him  from  esteeming  her  mother''8 
character,  and  either  acceding  to  her  demands,  or  ac- 
knowledging value  in  her  protection.  He  was  now 
eight  and  twenty— an  age  when  the  nature  of  man 
demands  independence  as  necessary  to  happiness  and 
respectability — ^he  had  known  what  it  was,  >'  in  sueing 
long  to  bide,"  though  not  so  long  as  many  ;  therefore, 
he  had  neither  depressed  the  manliness  of  his  spirit. 
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nor  soured  the  kiodliness  of  his  temper,  although  the 
many  fears  of  a  lover  had  been  added  to  his  solicitude. 
Either  the  nature  of  his  own  situation,  or  the  company 
that  his  mean  brother-in-law  and  liis  flirting  sister 
called  around  them,  had  given  him  a  disgust  for  political 
and  fashionable  society  (which  is,  in  fact,  very  generally 
to  be  found  in  those  who  are  engaged  in  public  offices, 
conscious  that  they  do  the  work  for  which  others  are 
paid),  80  that  nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  him 
than  the  change  in  his  situation  effected  by  Mr.  Glent- 
worth's  kindness.  That  gentleman  had  discovered  that 
he  had  not  only  the  industry  which  enabled  him  to  fulfil 
his  own  duties  and  Lord  Penrhyn's  also,  but  talents 
which  could  be  advantageously  employed  in  a  higher 
sphere,  and  was  well  aware  that  the  exercise  of  his 
faculties  would  add  to  his  happiness  quite  as  much  as 
his  fortune.  He  was  now  proving  the  truth  of  these 
surmises :  the  situation  which  had  given  to  his  con- 
stant love  the  bride  of  his  heart,  was,  in  all  its  demands, 
accepted  as  a  gift  to  be  proud  of,  a  station  to  glory  in. 
What  a  different  man  was  the  responsible  merchant — 
the  respectable  partner  of  a  long- established  house— 
the  happy  husband  of  a  lovely,  modest,  and  contented 
wife — to  the  young  man  who  filled  a  place  at  table  a» 
the  pemiiKcd,  not  intjj/erf,the  unrewarded  labourer  for 
an  ungrateful  taskmaster — the  handsome  dangler,  al- 
lowed to  join  in  a  quadrille,  on  the  condition  of  being 
an  automaton  before  and  after — the  listener  to  young 
members,  and  old  women  of  rank — the  person  who 
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luittt  bore  nobody,  but  whom  every  body  had  a  right 
to  bore! 

What  a  life  for  a  free  man,  bom  to  the  use  of  dogt 
and  horses,  pure  air,  and  wide-spreading  moors  l--^ 
DO  wonder  that,  although  junior  partner,  and  as  modest 
as  he  was  high-spirited,  he  trod  his  counting-house 
floor  with  a  step  vigorous  and  springy  as  the  young 
cqitain  of  a  man-of-war,  for  he  felt  that  he  was  an 
emancipated  slave }  nay,  more,  a  British  merchant. 
If  not  "  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed,^  he  was  certainly 
monarch  of  all  he  desired,  which  is  probably  more  than 
any  one  of  those  mighty  personages  who  rule  mankind 
could  have  honestly  asserted. 

Lady  Anne  received  her  daughter  as  gracefully, 
and,  perhaps,  as  affectionately,  as  she  knew  how ;  and 
■be  could  not  look  in  the  open  countenance  of  Charles 
without  seeing  that  he  was  much  too  happy  to  be 
kxtked  into  insignificance;  so  she  made  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  accepted  him  graciously  '*  as  a  son  who 
mig^t  hereafter  be  useful  to  her,  seeing  she  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  the  mother  of  so  many  daughters, 
who  had  not  a  single  brother  to  protect  them."  She 
next  adverted  to  the  party  she  was  giving  on  their  ac- 
eoont,  inquired  how  far  it  was  possible  for  Louisa  to 
assist  her  arrangements,  which,  being  ascertained,  re- 
tired to  her  dressing-room,  by  no  means  sorry  that  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  precluded  the  necessity  of  delaying 
them  for  refreshments. 
Yet  the  young  couple  gladly  remained  nearly  an 
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hour  afterwards  with  the  delighted  sisters,  who  natu* 
rally  desired  to  increase  their  sHght  acquaintance  with 
that  new  relation,  who,  in  holding  Louisa's  happiness 
in  his  keeping,  in  a  great  measure  held  their's  also. 
The  conversation  which  took  place  now  furnished  sub* 
jects  for  many  days  afterwards,  to  the  surprise  of  Lady 
Anne,  who  could  not  conceive  how  they  could  either 
talk,  or  think,  on  any  thing  hut  that  which  had  all  the 
charm  of  novelty  to  recommend  it,  and  might  be  the 
binge  on  which  it  was  probable  their  future  fortunes 
might  turn  for  life. 

The  day  previous  to  this  important  affair,  as  Mrs. 
Palmer  had  by  this  time  discovered  that  her  noble 
neighbour's  dwelling  was  as  nearly  unfurnished  in  the 
materials  required  for  that  vulgar,  but  indispensable, 
operation  connected  with  supper  as  could  be  well  ima- 
gined, siie  summoned  the  young  ladies  to  choose,  from 
an  immense  accumulation  of  old  and  of  modem  china, 
tliose  things  they  considered  the  most  pretty  and  use- 
ful. In  this  task  they  were  assisted  by  Mrs.  Gooch, 
who  had  established  herself  for  the  day  at  her  father's, 
that  she  might  hear  "  all  about  tilings,"  concluding 
(very  falsely)  that  Lady  Aime's  "  at  home"  must  be 
very  superior  to  any  thing  it  had  hitherto  been  her  lot 
to  witness.  That  it  would  have  been  so  in  her  hus- 
band's Ufetime  there  is  no  doubt,  though  that  husband's 
heart  had  been  wrung  to  the  core  in  witnessing  it — 
under  "  existing  circumstances,"  to  use  her  own  ex- 
pression, she  must  do  as  well  as  she  could. 
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When  every  tiling  likely  to  be  wanted  had  been  put 
aside,  in  order  to  be  taken  over  the  way  when  night 
had  flung  her  convenient  mantle  upon  these  neigh- 
bourly doings,  the  three  young  people  adjourned  to 
the  breakfast- room,  where  Mrs.  Palmer  was  so  deeply 
engaged  in  reading  a  newly-received  letter,  that,  to 
the  surprise  of  all,  she  did  not  raise  her  eyes  from  the 
paper  to  ask  "  what  they  had  fixed  upon  ?" — and,  as 
she  proceeded,  her  continual  interjections  of  "  dear 
mei — poor  creature  I  —  noble  fellow!"  showed  how 
deeply  she  was  absorbed  in  the  perusal, 

"  What  can  you  have  got  hold  of,  mamma  ?"  cried 
Mrs.  Goocb ;  "  you  look  as  anxious  as  Tom  does 
when  an  apology  comes  for  delaying  payments." 

"  Why,  my  dear,  1  have  got  a  very  kind  and  really 
a  very  interesting  letter  from  a  young  lord,  whom  I 
never  expected  to  remember  me." 

■'  A  young  lord  !  I  never  knew  you  had  such  an 
acquaintance .'" 

•*  Yet  you  must  remember  Augusta  HaleSj  for  you 
were  very  attentive  to  her." 

•*  Of  course,  I  remember  the  poor  girl  you  brought 
home  to  die  here,  when  you  married  papa.  I  used  to 
think  you  loved  her  better  than  us,  which  made  me 
angry  ;  but  I  loved  her  myself,  notwithstanding.  She 
was  a  sweet  creature,  and,  as  I  now  recollect,  was  the 
Honourable  Augusta  Hales." 

*'  Tliis  letter  is  from  her  brother  Frederic ;  a  lovely 
boy  he  was  then — so  was  his  brother  Arthur  j   but  he 
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Was  younger  and  noisier,  so  that  I  did  not  let  him 
come  often,  poor  dearj  but  Frederic  was  here  fre- 
quently, dear  fellow.  If  you  will  sit  down,  (all  of 
you  I  mean)  I  will  begin  the  letter  again." 

"  *  My  dear  madam-^You  will  probably  have  for- 
gotten me,  for  you  live  in  the  busy  world,  and  you 
are  too  much  accusti^mi^d  to  be  kind  and  good  to  your 
fellow-creatures,  for  a  single  instance,  to  dwell  much 
on  your  memory.  I  must  therefore  remind  you  of  my 
dear  sister  Augusta  Hales,  to  wliom  you  were  as  a 
tender  mother,  and  who  died  in  your  arms,  in  order  to 
say  your  correspondent  is  her  eldest  brother,  then 
little  Fred  Hales. 

" '  Whatever  may  be  your  recollection  or  oblivion  of 
me  and  mine,  it  would  ill  become  us  to  forget  you; 
and,  indeed,  dear  Mrs.  Palmer,  we  have  never  done 
Eo ;  though  our  long  residence  in  the  East,  and  our 
many  removals  since,  have  forbidden  us  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  ;  and  it  was  always  the  opinion  of  my 
dear  father  (of  whose  death  you  would  hear)  that  it 
was  foolish  to  correspond  with  persons  we  were  never 
likely  to  meet  again.' 

" '  Arthur  is  in  the  navy,  and  a  brave,  worthy  fellow 
as  ever  was  born.  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  ray  life 
within  the  last  few  days,  but  that  debt  is,  in  my  own 
opinion,  less  than  what  I  owe  him,  for  the  constant 
love  and  kindness  of  his  whole  life  towards  me.  I 
ought  not,  however,  to  undervalue  the  courage  and 
perseverance,  through  which  I  was  rescued,  when  tbe 
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itortn  ran  so  high  that  no  reward  could  induce  one 
man  on  board  to  save  the  gentleman,  who,  in  the  con- 
fiuion,  fell  overboard.  I  will  honestly  confess  that 
iaa  circumstance  brought  you  and  your  kindness 
nure  strongly  to  my  mind  than  might  otherwise  have 
been  the  case.  You  may  perhaps  remember  my  dear 
■tter  wove  an  armlet  of  her  own  hair,  and  that  of  our 
buried  mother,  which  she  insisted  on  clasping  round 
Of  arm ;  it  had,  for  a  long  time,  occupied  my  wrist, 
though  somewhat  too  wide,  and  by  this  memento  of 
her  love  I  was  actually  preserved ;  for  Arthur,  I  know 
Dot  how,  got  his  fingers  into  it  and  kept  me  up.  It 
i>  true,  both  would  have  been  lost  if  two  of  the  very 
men  who  had  refused  to  venture  for  money  had  not 
Tolonteered  to  rescue  him. 

"'This  happened  in  the  Channel  during  the  late 
gales :  we  are  now        '  " 

"  I  read  about  it — Tom  shewed  me  the  place  in  the 
piper  where  the  Honourable  Lieutenant  Hales  saved 
the  Viscount  Meersbrook,  returning  from  Persia ;  but 
there  was  not  one  word  about  the  bracelet ;  no,  not  a 

Mrs.  Gooch  spoke  the  last  words  in  great  anger, 
nd  Mrs.  Palmer,  wiping  her  eyes,  said,  "  Poor  things  ! 
didr  love  and  their  danger  is  very  a£Pecting ;  the 
bracelet  signified  nothing." 

"  Indeed,  I  think  it  signified  a  great  deal ;  for  I 
helped  to  weave  it  myself,  that  I  did,  and  was  sent 
out  of  the  room  when  Frederic  pulled  off  his  jacket  to 
have  it  put  on ;  and  1  am  quite  sure  Lord  Meersbrook 
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will  remember  it  as  well  as  I  do,  for  he  thought  it 
very  unnecessary  to  send  me  away,  and  said  —  but 
pray  go  on  with  the  letter," 

As  Mrs.  Gooch's  recollections  heightened  her  colour, 
Mrs.  Palmer  took  her  advice. 

"•We  are  now  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  both 
under  medical  help,  but,  as  we  get  better  every  day, 
I  purpose  proceeding  to  London  on  the  17th  instant, 
and  shall  do  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  the 
following  morning,  as  we  have  the  satisfaction  of 
learning,  from  a  friend  of  yours,  (Mr.  Mansel,  vicit- 
ing  Ryde)  that  you  and  Mr.  Palmer  are  well,  and 
his  fair  daughters  all  married  most  happily. 

"  •  Till  then,  my  dear  madam,  accept  the  warm 
esteem  of  two  young  men  who  will  ever  hold  themselves 
sincerely  obliged  to  you  for  your  long-continued  kind- 
ness to  their  still  regretted  sister,  for  we  are  one  in  all 
our  feelings.  With  best  regards  to  Mr.  Palmer,  be- 
lieve me,  your  attached  friend  and  servant, 

"'  Mkeksbbook.'" 
"  The  17th  instant !  where  can  the  letter  have  been 
laid  ?   it  is  put  in  at  Portsmouth  ten  days  af\er  its 
date;  to-day  is  the  17th  ;  they  will  be  here  to-morrow. 
How  glad  I  shall  be  to  see  thein  !    though  they  will 
be  grown  quite  out  of  knowledge,  and  covered  with 
whiskers  like  other  young  men,  I  dure  say.     No  mat> 
ter ;  their  hearts  are  in  the  right  place,  whatever  they  ' 
look  like.      They  used  to  be  remarkably  like  ead 
other  in  person,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  ^ear  betweoi 
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th«n  ia  age,  but  there  was  a  difference  in  their  man- 
ners,  certainly.  Frederic  was  gentle,  and  would  sit 
with  a  book  an  hour  together  by  his  sister's  side. 
Arthur  loved  her  dearly,  but  he  used  to  slam  the  doon 
and  drive  the  cats  about ;  he  could  not  be  quiet,  for 
the  life  of  him.'' 

Georgiana  and  Helen  went  home  so  interested  by 
tie  contents  of  the  letter,  that,  when  they  had  given 
an  account  of  the  dozens  of  China  plates  and  dishes, 
and  the  complete  muster  of  wine-glasses,  goblets,  and 
tamblen  looked  out,  they  could  not  forbear  to  mention 
kind  Mrs.  Palmer's  correspondence,  or  rather  her 
letter  from  Lord  Meersbrook.  Lady  Anne  mclined 
her  ear  very  seriously  to  the  subject,  observing  that 
iie  knew  their  mother  very  well ;  "  she  was  a  fair 
woman,  yet  her  hair  was  raven  black,  and  she  was 
a  great  Lincolnshire  heiress.  Of  course,  her  eldest 
no  gets  her  estates ;  the  youngest  will  have  nothing. 
Hiey  did  very  right  to  put  him  in  the  navy,  for  the 
Other's  services  were  great,  and  he  ought  to  be 
poshed.  That  was  matter  of  chance,  however,  since 
Lord  Meersbrook  could  have  done  nothing  for  him ; 
he  had  been  abroad  ever  since  his  father's  death." 

Helen  looked  at  Georgiana,  and  thought  sons  were 
wy  different  to  daughters ;  "  if  she  were  as  rich  as 
Lord  Meersbrook,  Georgiana  would  have  a  fortune  to- 
morrow. Dear  Mary,  too,  who  was  so  poorly,  and  so 
kind  to  every  one,  how  delightful  it  would  be  to  make 
her  independent !" 
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Her  reverie  was  interrupted  by  her  mamma  telling 
her  to  run  over  to  Mrs.  Palmer,  and  entreat  her  to 
secure  the  brothers  for  the  following  evening.  "  And 
do  you,  Georgy,  contrive  to  tell  Penrliyn  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  drowning  affair  ;  for  I  remember  the 
bare  facts  being  mentioned  at  Lord  Penriiyn's,  and  he 
will  tell  them  with  effect,  avoiding  rhodomontade  with- 
out omitting  pathos.  I  beg  you  will  not  relate  the 
circumstance  to  any  other  person  ;  it  might  place  you 
in  an  awkward  predicament.'" 

"  I  am  sure  I  will  obey  you  strictly,  dear  mamma  | 
but  really  I  cannot  see  how  it  would  be  ptossible  for  ■ 
any  body  to  reflect  on  me,  who  never  was  in  a  ship  jy 
my  life ;  what  could  they  say  ?"  '^H 

"  Say  !   why  the  most  injurious  thing  in  the  world ; 
if  you  were  to  relate  the  affair  in  the  same  words  you 
used  to  me,  and   which  I  expect  you  to  use  to  Mr. 
Penrhyn,  in  the  presence  of  his  sister,  she  would  say  , 
you  were  in  love  with  Lieutenant  Hales  immediately."  ' 

"  How  shameful,  how  cruel  !     I  am  sure  I  never ' 
was  ill  love  in  my  life  —  never !     I  think  he  is  a  very 
brave,  noble  creature,  of  course ;    but  I  have  nev«r 
seen  him." 

"  I  wish  you  never  may,"  muttered  Lady  Am 
but  slie  remembered  her  lions  would  be  imperfect  if 
divided;  considered  their  acquisition  a  most  lucky 
chance  at  such  an  advanced  period  in  the  season,  aad 
could  not  fail  to  rejoice  in  the  legitimate  reason  they 
afforded  for  asking  the  Palmers  and  their  connectii 
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Mrs.  Gooch  was  married,  and  therefore  perfectly  wel- 
Wme  to  the  honour  of  having  partly  woven  the  brace- 
let vliich  saved  Lord  Meersbrook's  life ;  but,  surely, 
» little  flattery  might  render  her  willing  to  discover 
that  Georgiana  had  a  hand  in  it.  Her  husband  was 
evidently  a  sensible  man,  aud  he  might  have  given  his 
«ife  a  little  more  sense  than  she  could  have  derived 
from  her  downright  father  and  her  silly  mother-in-law, 
who  were  really  as  great  a  pair  of  noodles  as  ever  were 
exhibited  in  the  pages  of  a  modern  novel,  under  the 
cognomen  of  "  amiable  rustics."  To  think  of  the  price 
they  pay,  and  the  charming  company  ihey  bring  ; 
five  pounds  in  jelly,  ten  in  cakes — for,  though  he  only 
offered  to  order  them,  I  shall  allow  him  to  pay  for 
them — two  dozen  of  very  fine  sherry,  and  a  dozen  and 
half  of  choice  Hermitage,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loan 
of  things  innumerable,  and  the  gift  of  Lord  Meers- 
brook,  before  any  creature  has  s«t  eyes  on  him  since 
his  drowning,  whilst  he  comes  fresh  from  the  East  a 
kind  of  young  Sultan  or  Ciiam  of  Tartary  ;  and  to 
these  gifts  surely  may  be  added  the  power  that  young 
Gooch  possesses  of  sending  to  the  journals  (which  are, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  horrible  things,  and  will  even- 
tually ruin  the  country)  a  really  elegant,  well-written 
account  of  the  affair.  I  wonder  if  he  lias  any  ac- 
quaintance with  French  history,  and  can  talk  of  petit 
loupert,  and  the  wits  and  beauties  which  reigned  be- 
fore the  horrible  revolution  !  1  should  not  wonder 
be  had,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  and  certainly  it  may 
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tell  admirably,  Miladi  la  mbre  scarcely  to  be  deemed 
un  pen  passce  being  aflected  by  tl>e  languor  of  sorrow, 
not  years  (no  one  allows  the  effects  of  time  now,  which 
is  perfectly  proper.)  Yes,  the  whole  affair  will  make 
a  capita!  paragraph,  and,  when  united  with  natural 
commendations  of  the  young  sailor,  must  be  positively 
astounding.  I  like  him  not,  but  younger  brothen 
will  be  born  (more  the  pity),  and  they  are  rarely  in  a 
hurry  to  die.  Had  this  young  man  been  drowned,  hs 
would  have  deserved  celebrity  indeed ;  in  fact,  had 
the  elder  sunk,  it  would  have  done  as  well,  since  he 
would  have  succeeded  itnniediately,  and  received  pro- 
perty and  praise,  at  the  same  lime.  How  seldom  do 
young  people  see  tlieir  own  interest,  especially  sailors. 
I  never  knew  a  prudent  man  amongst  them.  No 
blame  could  arise  to  him  from  his  brother's  drowning, 
but  an  immense  profit,  which  he  literally  cast  away 
with  his  own  hands.  However,  his  folly  may  tell  in  a 
paragraph  —  beyond  that,  he  is  a  person  I  could  not 
encourage." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Georgiana  and  Helen,  though  by  no  means  troubled 

with  the  feverish  anxiety,  or  elated  by  the  far-seeing 

hopes  of  their  mother,  were  yet  as  pleased  with  the 

gay  doings  of  the  following  day  as  girls  generally  are. 

They  rose  at  an  early  hour,  for  they  knew  that  the 

Bale  part  of  Mr.  Palmer's  servants  were  gone  forth, 

long  before,  to  find  any  thing  "green  and  pretty" 

wherewith  to  decorate  the  rooms ;  and  their  own  boy 

WBi,  at  the  same  time,  employed  in  stripping  Louisa's 

garden  of  its  floral  treasures.    They  endeavoured  to 

npply,  by  the  tasteful  disposition  of  that  which  was 

obtuned,  the  want  of  greenhouse  plants  and  costly 

aotics,  and  were  so  successful,  that  even  Lady  Anne, 

"who  had  seen  so  much,  and  understood  tiie  matter  so 

well,"  expressed  herself  really  charmed  by  the  coup 

tail  of  her  drawing-room,  and  proceeded  to  give 

aiders  for  the  distribution  of  lights  in  the  most  judi- 

dou8  and  liberal  manner. 

"To  want  light  is  to  want  everything  j  nothing  can 
be  gay  or  splendid  without  it ;  a  gloomy  room  casts  a 
diill  on  the  spirits,  and  sends  people  away,  by  dozens, 
to  find  a  more  inspiring  atmosphere ;   nevertheless. 
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you  must  remember,  towards  the  close  of  the  evening, 
never  to  sit  near  any  brilliant  light.  When  people 
grow  pale  and  exhausted,  they  should  always  contrive 
to  sit  in  shadow.  I  have  known  a  sallow  woman,  with 
good  features,  manage  to  look  well  by  nestling  into 
the  shadow  of  a  window-curtain,  or  amongst  the 
plants.  If  eyes  are  bright,  they  sparkle  more  effec- 
tively ;  if  dull,  their  deficiencies  are  hidden  :  there  is 
quite  as  much  knowledge  required  for  hiding  a  defect 
as  displaying  a  beauty.  Who  would  think  that  Lady 
Penrhyn  was  crooked  ?" 

"  Crooked,  mamma  I  only  in  her  temper,  surely  ?" 
"  No ;  in  her  shape,  which  has  a  positive  twitt, 
though  not  a  great  one ;  and  she  manages  to  dress  so 
judiciously  !  not  one  of  her  acquaintance  guesses  such 
a  thing.  I  have  liithcrto  kept  her  secret ;  but  on  her 
conduct  to-night  depends  my  continuing  to  do  so,  but 
of  course  I  expect  you  to  guard  it." 

"  I  cannot  imagine  how  it  can  be  hidden,"  said 
Helen,  musing. 

''  Of  course  you  can't,  at  your  age  and  with  your 
ape,  child ;  but,  under  different  circumstances,  you 
would  find  the  benefit  of  cotton-wool  and  an  intel- 
gent  soubrette.  Lady  P.  ali-o  finds  a  great  advantage 
in  that  perpetual  change  of  posture  she  adopts,  and  fc 
kind  of  wriggling  motion  adapted  to  her  laugh."     ^| 

"  And  siie  is  always  laughing  a  little;  never  heartily, 
but  a  kind  of  hi,  hi !  —  not  so  merry  as  silly,  in  my 
opinion." 
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"  You  are  too  young,  Georgiana,  to  have  an  opinion ; 
having  seen  nothing  of  the  world,  you  are  not  able 
to  compare  and  combine  circumstances  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  form  a  just  judgment.  No  person  of  fashion 
ever  laughs  out  from  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  like  old 
Mr.  Palmer,  for  instance  (surely  that  daughter  of  his 
*ho  b  coming  here  knows  better)  ;  but  many  people, 
of  the  highest  grade,  allow  themselves  to  giggle  a 
little,  especially  when  they  have  fine  teeih — and  you 
know  hers  are  perfect.  Many  persons  must  laugh 
when  a  great  person  or  an  acknowledged  wit  says  a 
dever  thing,  such  as  a  smart  repartee,  or  a  really  good 
pun.  Satirical  people  always  expect  a  short  laugh  to 
follow  the  effusions  of  their  —  their  malignily,  shall  1 
call  it  ?■■ 
"I  never  would  pay  them  that  compliment,"  said 
I      Helen. 

^b  "  Indeed  you  must ;  girls  in  your  situation  must  fol- 
H'vv,  not  lead.  Nothing  less  than  an  heiress  who  is  also 
^•beauty  can  pretend  to  a  high  tone  of  morality  ;  but 
1  am  leaving  the  subject.  Lady  Penrhyn  says  wild 
"ings,  ill-natured  things,  and  at  times  witty  things, 
from  no  motive  whatever  but  that  of  keeping  up  the 
l»Ugh  and  the  motion,  which  diverts  the  eye  from  the 
""ly  defect  in  her  person  ;  and  it  certainly  answers. 
Ber  tact  is  admirable,  and  offers  an  example  to  all 
yoting  people,  since  none  of  them  know  what  may  be 
fequired  for  themselves  in  future  life." 
VV'ith  this  sage  and  just  observation  Lady  Anne  left 
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her  daughters  to  finish  their  pleasant  labours  in  the 
drawing-room,  while  she  inspected  the  rooms  below, 
by  much  the  more  important,  because  the  more  ex- 
pensive affair.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  suavity  of 
her  manners  to  those  servants  of  her  neighbours  now 
employed  on  her  account,  and  who  actually  found  them- 
selves  repaid  by  the  smiles  of  her  they  termed  a  real 
lady  for  extra  service  and  great  personal  exertion. 
It  is  true,  they  were  a  good-natured  and  respectable 
set  of  servants,  who  had  lived  so  long  in  their  places 
that  they  might  be  said,  by  a  happy  contagion,  to 
have  caught  kindly  feelings  from  their  superiors,  and, 
having  assisted  in  saving  the  lives  of  the  young  ladies, 
gave  them  an  interest  in  their  pleasures,  and  a  real 
delight  in  seeing  those  fair  young  faces  lighted  up 
with  joy.  The  marriage  of  Mr.  Glentworth  had  beea 
a  subject  of  importance  and  exultation  to  them  all  i 
nor  had  they  failed  to  rejoice  in  Miss  Louisa's  marry- 
ing "  the  man  of  her  heart,"  spite  of  her  they  wickedly 
termed  "  the  old  lady,"  but  now  they  saw  more  of 
her ;  scarcely  a  lord  was  thought  good  enough  for  her 
daughters. 

"  Helen,"  said  Georgiana,  "just  lay  down  that 
wreath  a  moment,  and  look  at  the  two  young  gentle* 
men  coming  up  the  street," 

"  They  are  fine-looking  young  men,  certainly,  ami 
(■  tall  as  Charles  Peiirhyn.  Ah  !  they  stop  at  Mr. 
Palmer's ;  they  must  bo  Lord  Meersbrook  and  fail 
sailor-brother ;  I  wonder  which  is  he  ?" 
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"Most  likely  he  who  is  the  shorter  of  the  two; — 
no !  be  goes  in  the  first,  and  is,  of  course,  the  eldest ; 
but  we  have  no  time  for  conjecturing  now." 

Nevertheless,  Georgiana  did,  for  some  minutes,  fix 
her  eyes  on  the  door,  not  with  any  expectation  of  seeing 
the  parties  come  out,  or  any  desire  that  tliey  would 
w  would  not  be  amongst  their  evening  guests,  but  in 
tbe  recollection  of  those  sweet  feelings  which,  the 
raorning  before,  had  thrilled  her  heart,  and  made  the 
t^ars  gush  into  her  eyes,  as  her  busy  imagination 
juinted  the  embrace  of  the  two  brothers,  when  both 
luttine  sensible  that  they  indeed  lived.  A^'hen  Arthur 
liMw  he  had  secured  his  inestimable  prize,  and  Fre- 
deric felt  tliat  he  possessed  in  such  a  brother 


more  than  a  world 
Of  one  entire  and  perrect  chrysolite, 

soon  afterwards  became  busy,  and  affected  to  be 
,  py;  for  she  remembered  what  her  mother  had  said, 
(od  was  sensible  that  looking  at  the  young  gentleman 
*8s  not  the  way  to  render  her  less  liable  to  the  charge 
of  admiring  him.     She  had  a  vivid  imagination,  great 
sensibility,  an  acute  perception  of  all  that  was  noble 
ud  excellent  in  character  and  conduct;   more  espe- 
cially where  it  bore  on  that  dear,  fraternal  tie,  wliich 
she  felt  to  be  the  life  of  life  to  her.     Such  feelings 
were  more  especially  awakened,  at  the  moment,  in 
Georgiana  than  any  other  of  the  party ;    because, 
during  their  busy  time  in  the  China  closet,  she  had 
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been  saved,  by  Helen,  from  an  accident  which,  if  not 
of  great  moment,  would  at  least  have  prevented  her 
from  enjoying  the  pleasure  she  expected,  and  had 
necessarily  stimulated  her  warm  and  grateful  emo- 
tions. 

Notwithstanding  Lady  Penrhyn  departed  in  the 
manner  we  have  seen,  she  did  not  fail  to  fulfil  her 
promise,  and  was  the  first  person  (with  the  exception 
of  Charles  and  his  bride)  to  present  herself  in  Lady 
Anne's  drawing-room.  Her  reception  of  her  brother 
was  most  affectionate — there  are  times  when  the  most 
artificial,  by  habit,  become  natural ;  when  the  early 
memories  of  the  heart,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  spring 
up  as  a  fountain  of  living  waters,  overflowing  the 
selfish  vanities  and  conventional  incrustations  which 
the  world  has  planted — giving  honest  smiles  to  the 
countenance;  artless,  yet  loving  words  to  the  tongue; 
and  tlie  gratified  heart  seems  restored  to  a  new  child- 
hood. Nothing  could  exceed  the  delight  with  which 
Penrhyn  observed  this  change  in  his  sister,  who  had 
never  been  herself,  in  his  eyes,  since  her  marriage; 
and  whose  manners,  as  tliey  were  generally  displayed, 
would  have  been  disgustingly  painful  at  this  time, 
when  the  sweet  simplicity  and  integrity  of  his  wife 
had  imbued  his  very  being  with  a  just  preference  foi 
nature  to  art. 

But  company  poured  in — he  was  too  busy,  and  liii 
lovely  bride  too  beautiful,  to  preserve  him  in  a  fram' 
of  mind  congenial  with  that  which  he  desired  to  adof^ 
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Pride  would  mingle  with  his  pleasure,  the  world  would 
run  away  with  him  for  a  short  time,  for,  on  every  side, 
he  heard  congratulations  on  his  marriage,  or  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  situation,  as  contrasted  with  his  former 
cme.    There  might  be  some  shrugs  and  some  sneers 
amongst  the  party  on  the  "  all  for  love"  young  couple, 
or  the  young  man  who  had  banished  himself  to  that 
horrible  Siberia, "  the  city  ;*'  but  these  were  not  heard 
by  him,  nor  were  they  uttered  by  any  of  the  aristocratic 
part  of  the  community.     Much  as  it  is  the  fashion  to 
deride  the  nobility,  by  decrying  their  morality  and  de- 
nying their  ability,  even  by  those  who  have  the  entrSe, 
ud  therefore  may  be  supposed  to  know  them  the 
best,  in  point  of  fact,  at  the  present  day,  there  are 
smongst  them  an  immense  proportion  of  good  and 
tensible  people.     If  the  whole  were  as  much  distin- 
guished by  nature  as  by  rank,  it  would  be  much  more 
otraordinary  than  that  "  &/ew  young  men  were  wild 
ud  foolish,  a  few  old  ones  prejudiced  and  conceited — 
tbat  amongst  a  race  of  women,  distinguished  as  much 
by  their  personal  charms  as  their  titles,  some  should 
be  weak  and  vain,  others  prejudiced  and  presuming. 
In  what  town  or  village,  amongst  what  class  of  fe- 
male life,  shall  we  find  an  exemption  from  these  faults  ? 
The  possession  of  beauty  leads  to  an  overweening  ad- 
miration of  it,  and  wealth  gives  a  power  of  preserving 
ttis  boon  of  nature  in  a  manner  forbidden  to  the  poor, 
which  will  account  fully  for  the  extreme  and  perhaps 
blameable  solicitude  a  few  continue  to  feel  on  the  sub- 
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ject.  They  BXQfetv  in  comparison  with  the  excellent 
mothers,  the  affectionate  and  dutiful  wives,  the  well- 
educated,  unaffected,  and  fondly-attached  daughters 
who  form  the  great  portion  of  the  aristocracy  of  Great 
Britain. 

To  the  surprise  of  Lady  Anne  and  Lady  Penrhyn, 
what  the  latter  called  the  "  irruption  of  the  Goths" 
did  not  take  place  till  a  late  hour.  This  was  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gooch, 
and  two  young  gentlemen,  respecting  wliom  there  had 
been  sufficient  of  whispers  and  expectations  to  render 
them  as  much  the  point  of  attraction  as  the  handsome 
bride  and  bridegroom  had  already  been.  Tliese  were 
immediately  followed  by  the  Marquess  of  VVentworth. 
dale,  accompanied  by  the  Russian  Prince  Blackens- 
dorff;  so  that  Lady  Anne  had,  at  the  moment,  her 
hands  quite  full,  and  Lady  Penrhyn's  eyes  were  not 
less  busy.  She  had  fully  intended  to  fascinate  Lord 
Meersbrook,  but  the  Russian  was  six  feet  two  inches 
high ;  he  wore  the  full  dress  of  his  own  court,  and 
fieveral  splendid  orders ;  every  eye  was  upon  him — 
unluckily,  his  eyes  soon  fixed  themselves  on  Louisa, 
whom  he  thought  very  like  his  own  sister,  the  reign- 
ing beauty  of  the  court  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

As  Louisa  had  no  desire  to  receive  the  attentions  of 
the  Prince,  and  Lady  Penrhyn  was  well-practised  in 
the  art  of  inveigling,  she  would  have  soon  carried 
lier  point,  if  she  had  not  met  with  one  who  disputed 
the  prize  almost  as  adroitly  as  herself;  this  was  Lad; 
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AllertOD,  no  longer  the  artful  Miss  Aubrey,  who  drew 
away  poor  Mary  Granard's  lover,  but  the  imperious 
wife,  who  had  long  since  taught  her  cautious,  suspi- 
dous  husband  liiat  h«  had  been  angled  for  by  a  skilful 
piscator,  and  secured  by  tackle  the  law  alone  could 
break.    Of  this,  however,  he  had  little  expectation  ; 
the  lady  loved  herself,  if  she  loved  not  him,  and,  as  he 
knew  she  had  given  her  heart  at  one  time  to  a  man 
who  deserted  her,  he  lived  on  in  the  hope  that  her  af- 
fections, awakened  by  gratitude  to  an  indulgent  hus- 
band, might  some  time  revert  to  him  sufficiently  to 
secure  the  respectability  of  both ;  more  than  that  he 
had  ceased  to  hope,  perhaps  to  care  for.    He  was  try- 
ing to  become  a  politician,  but  it  wasj  by  no  means  his 
vocation.  As  he  was  fatally  mistaken  in  supposing  the 
gentle  and  artless  Mary  a  designing  girl,  urged  on  by 
a  nuaueuvrmg  mother,  so  was  he  in  supposing  that  a 
man  of  his  temper  and  habits  could  find  solace  for  the 
wants  of  the  heart  in  the  occupations  of  the  mind. 
Brought  up  by  a  widowed  mother  in  the  constant  ex- 
ercise of  the  aifections  which  guarded  him  from  the 
many  temptations  to  which  youth  and  wealth  exposed 
him,  but  also  narrowed  his  views  and  repressed  his 
energies,  he  was  by  no  means  able  to  contend  with  the 
daring,  or  wind  on  the  sinuous  course  of  the  cunning. 
Suspicion  of  women  had  been  grafted  in  his  temper  as 
a  duty  by  the  mother,  who  knew  how  desirable  aparti 
he  would  be  deemed,  but  other  jealousy  he  had  none ; 
for  he  was  much  too  honourable  and  ingenuous  to 
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imagine  that  of  another  which  he  himself  was  in- 
capable of  conceiving,  much  less  carrying  into  action. 
With  Mary  Granard  for  a  wife,  he  would  have  bem 
loved  for  his  virtues  and  respected  for  his  unoftilnntiii  ■ 
he  would  have  been  a  happy  man,  and  merited  his  bap> 
piness ;  he  was  now  helpless,  at  best^  but  frequently 
in  positive  misery,  and  only  saved  fircan  utter  reckles»> 
ness  by  the  remnants  of  what  might  be  termed  his 
better  nature,  or  the  indolence  which  belonged  to  his 
easy  temper. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

"How  singularly  those  brothers  resemble  each  other!'" 
•id  Lord  Wentworihdale  to  Mr.  Palmer ;  "  you  appear 
to  know  them  well ;  pray  does  the  likeness  run  through 
tbeir  minds  as  well  as  their  persons  ?" 

"  I  know  little  of  them  for  the  last  ten  years,  which 
I  should  consider  the  forming  time  of  a  man's  life,  my 
lord,  but  I  thmk  it  does  not ;  in  all  that  may  be  called 
pinciples  and  opinions,  I  dare  say  they  are  as  much 
alike  as  the  high  forehead  and  the  smiling  mouth  we 
are  observing ;  but  in  otlier  respects  they  differ,  and 
<Kh  forms  a  most  admirable  specimen  of  the  class  to 
vfaich  they  belong  as  elder  and  younger  brothers." 

"  So  I  should  think ;  Meersbrook,  desultory  as  hi^ 
education  must  have  been,  is  evidently  a  man  of  abi- 
lities, and  most  gentlemanly  in  manners  (indeed,  the 
Persians  and  Turks  are  graceful  people,  amongst  whom 
lie  has  spent  much  time),  whilst  the  other  is  a  brave, 
dashing  fellow,  who  will  seize  fortune  by  the  forelock, 
as  his  father  did,  and  leave  a  name  behind  that  will 
rival  the  title.  Pray  who  is  the  pretty,  intelligent- 
Vxdiing  girl  just  led  away  to  the  dance  ?" 
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^H  "  Lady  Anne's  youngest  unmarried  daughter  Geor- 

^1  giana." 

^1  "  Has  Glentworth,  then,  married  a  girl  younger 

^1  than  that  ?" 

^^  "  He  has,  my  lord  ;  but,  though  two  years  her  ju- 

nior, Mrs.  Glentworth  being  dark,  looks  older  j  she  is, 
also,  somewhat  the  taller,  I  think." 

"  I  suppose  the  match  was  of  Lady  Anne's  making  ?" 
"  That  Lady  Anne  wished  Mr.  Glentworth  to  marry 
one  of  her  daughters  cannot  be  doubted,  but  she  ex- 
pected the  eldest  would  have  been  his  choice,  but  poor 
Mary  herself  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  (God  help 
her  1  she  has  neither  heart  nor  eye  for  any  man  since 
one  man  misled  her).  In  this  affair,  I  must  say  Isa- 
bella was  left  to  her  own  council  entirely,  for  Lady 
Anne  was  as  much  surprised  as  I  was,  I  really  believe." 
"So  young,  and  so  ambitious!"  said  the  marquis, 
musingly. 

•'  Not  one  of  those  young  ladies  can  be  called  am- 
bitious ;  they  are  innocent  of  all  worldly  and  selfish 
passions.  Isabella  was  almost  in  the  nursery,  as  it 
were  ;  Mr.  Glentworth,  though  not  young,  was  a 
handsome  man,  still  in  his  prime,  intelligent  and  veiy 
kind ;  no  wonder  she  was  charmed  with  him,  poor 
thing!" 

"  And  do  you  really  believe,  my  good  sir,  the  giri 
married  him  for  love  ?" 

"  Upon  my  honour  I  do,  my  lord ;  and,  as  the  father  d 
three  girls,  nil  married  to  men  of  their  own  choice,  1 
count  myself  pretty  learned  in  symptoms." 
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At  this  moment  there  was  a  movement  toward*  the 
instrument,  Mrs.  Penrhyn  and  Mrs.  Gooch  being  about 
to  8ing,and,of  couise,  the  &ther  could  not  forbear  pres- 
ang  towards  his  daughter,  who  was  well  dressed,  ra- 
diant with  smiles,  and  capable  of  performing  her  task 
to  the  satisfaction  of  "  ears  polite."  Short  as  the  con> 
versation  had  been  between  the  marquis  and  Mr.  Pal- 
mer, it  had  important  consequences.  It  implanted  a 
dagger  in  the  heart  of  one  nobleman,  who  was  a  hearer 
by  mere  chance,  and  awoke  a  tender  desire  in  the 
breast  of  another,  after  so  long  a  period  of  old  bachelor- 
diip,  that  mothers  of  every  description  had  given  him 
np  some  time  ago.  Little  thought  the  good-natured 
vindicator  of  Lady  Anne's  offspring  (to  all  of  whom  he 
was  sincerely  attached)  that  he  had  drawn  upon  one 
that  which  she  held  to  be  the  great  misfortune  of  her 
life  a  short  time  afterwards. 

Poor  Georgiana  had  heard,  witli  great  interest,  the 
remarks  of  the  marquis  on  the  interesting  brothers, 
more  especially  what  was  said  of  Arthur;  and  the 
pleasant  smile  which  lighted  up  her  countenance  at  the 
uoment  when  he  inquired  "  who  was  she  ?  "  was  im- 
puted to  her  admiration  of  his  eloquence,  when  he  found 
that "  such  things  were,"  as  young  ladies  feeling  a 
preference,  nay,  as  it  appeared,  a  passion,  for  men 
twenty  years  older  than  themselves.  There  was  no 
mistrusting  Mr.  Palmer ;  his  countenance  was  a  book, 
in  which  honesty  of  purpose  and  soundness  of  under- 
standing were  legibly  written. 
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Every  body  was  delighted  with  the  singing ;  and,  in 
paying  his  compliments  to  the  performers,  more  espe- 
cially the  bride,  the  marquis  took  occasion  to  converse 
with  her  as  far  as  was  possible,  and  convince  himself 
that  the  daughter  of  a  selfish,  extravagant,  and  so- 
phisticated mother  might  be  artless  and  modest,  sen- 
sible and  upright.  Helen,  Georgiana,  and  two  other 
young  ladies  sung  also  j  and  it  appeared  that  every  body" 
was  much  more  pleased  than  people  are  in  general  with 
any  lions,  who  are  also  exotics,  to  whom  they  conde- 
scend to  be  attentive,  but  refuse  to  be  friendly ;  rejoic- 
ing when  any  little  conventional  informality  reduces 
the  genius,  whose  patent  of  nobility  the  Creator  himself 
has  bestowed,  below  the  level  of  fashion,  and  substi- 
tuting ridicule  for  admiration,  the  smile  of  the  scomer 
for  the  approval  of  veneration. 


"  Know  thy  own  worth,  and  reverence  the  lyre,' 

is  a  line  that  should  be  as  a  fillet  bound  round  the 
brow — a  pliilactory  embroidered  on  the  garments  of 
every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam  distinguished  by  tlw 
possession  of  that  sacred  gift,  wiiich,  whether  used  or 
abused,  applauded  in  itself  or  derided  in  its  possessor, 
is  the  highest  and  the  most  inalienable  distinction  hu- 
manity ever  has  or  ever  can  be  gifted  with,  whether 
bestowed  on  the  highest  or  the  humblest  being,  in  the 
great  mass  to  which  we  all  belong.  We  by  no  meaM 
mean  to  say  that  Lady  Anne's  happy  and  pleasant 
little  party  would  not  have  received  a  new  impetus  if 
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a  Moore,  a  Bnlwer,  a  Hook,  or  those  monopolists  of 
beauty  and  wit,  Mrs.  Gore  and  Mrs.  Norton,  or  those 
daughters  of  Apollo,  ycleped  Mitford,  Pardoe,  and 
Strickland  had  been  mingled  with  her  "  blue  spirits 
and  grey ;"  but  we  do  mean  to  say  that  they  were  very 
happy  without  them,  and  that  much,  perhaps  all,  of 
the  **  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul,"  for  which 
these  distinguished  individuals  are  loved,  and  sought, 
and  honoured,  would  hare  been  lost  in  the  meUe  of 
(lancing,  singing,  chattering,  and  flirting,  to  which  the 
major  part  of  the  visitants  were  devoted. 

But  it  was  at  her  supper-table  Lady  Anne's  talents 
tnd  the  good  taste  of  her  daughters  were  most  happily 
displayed  :  every  one  pronounced  it  "  the  prettiest 
thing  they  had  seen,"  and  very  pretty  it  was,  consider- 
ing the  size  of  the  rooms,  nor  was  any  good  thing  want- 
ing, for  Mr.  Palmer's  cook  was  as  good  a  hand  at  white 
aoup  as  jellies,  and  '*  my  son  Penrh3m"  had  sent  in  the 
Champagne  which  Lord  Penrhyn  (when  he  arrived  on 
the  bouse  breaking  up)  pronounced  to  be  excellent, 
^ancing  towards  his  lady,  who  had  now  succeeded  in 
chaining  the  Russian  prince  to  her  car  approvingly, 
whilst  to  her  brother  was  directed  a  withering  look, 
until  he  saw  that  the  marquis  of  Wentworthdale  was 
paying  his  bride  the  most  devoted  and  respectful  at- 
tention, when  the  current  of  his  pride  took  another 
torn,  and  he  determined  to  restore  Charles  to  favour, 
teeing  his  wife  was  the  fashion.  He  cast  his  eye 
around  to  find  any  of  the  sisters ;  one  of  them  was 
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with  Lord  Allerton,  the  other  with  a  stranger,  whose 
high  white  forehead  and  bronzed  cheeks  told  that, 
young  as  he  was,  he  had  braved  "  the  battle  and  the 
breeze"  in  various  climates. 

The  fact  was,  that  poor  Georgiana  had  been  parti- 
cularly anxious  to  avoid  the  young  sailor,  whose  con- 
duct had  touched  her  heart  so  nearly  5  but,  as  she  was 
not  the  less  so  really  to  see  him,  she  had  on  several 
occasions  took  an  earnest  look  from  behind  any  group 
wiiich  happened  to  be  conveniently  placed  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  attracted  the  notice  of  Lord  Meersbrook, 
who,  even  in  this  gay  assemblage,  the  first  he  had 
mixed  with  in  Europe,  looked  more  upon  his  brother 
at  this  time  than  any  other  person.  He  had  heard 
much  of  the  slights  passed  on  younger  brothers  in 
English  re-unions,  and  sent  jealous  glances  around  in 
quest  not  of  a  knight-errant,  but  a  damsel,  who  should 
dare  to  be  shy  to  the  object  of  his  pre-eminent  affec- 
tion. Whispers  had  reached  him  of  "  don't  mistake, 
it  is  tlie  lesser  one  who  is  the  viscount ;  they  are  ex- 
actly alike,  but  his  lordship  much  the  handsomest." 

Under  the  influence  of  his  present  sensations,  the 
stolen,  and,  in  fact,  the  admiring  looks  of  Georgiana 
were  so  grateful  to  his  feelings,  that  if  a  high  and  ge- 
nerous purpose  had  not  so  entirely  possessed  him,  that 
the  power  of  beauty  and  the  charm  of  sympathy  were 
suspended,  he  might  perhaps  have  loved  her  who 
looked  so  curiously  on  the  brother  of  his  love.  In  Uie 
course  of  the  evening  he  mentioned  the  circumstance 


Arthur  (who  had  made  one  in  a  quadrille  from  the 
'^moment  dancing  was  started)  saying,  "  she  is  a  very 
pretty  girl,  and  disengaged,  I  think.  Mr.  Palmer  will 
introduce  you." 

The  advice  was  not  lost ;  the  quadrille  lasted  till 
«upper-tinie,  and  the  two  young  people  were  soon 
gone  ages  in  love,  without  having  any  suspicion  of 
such  a  thing  taking  place.  With  the  chicken  in  the 
&ble,  the  lady  might  have  said — 


I. 


"I  n«'er  had  been  in  this  condition. 
But  for  my  motber's  prohibition." 


The  gentleman  might  also  owe  his  penchant  in  part, 
at  least,  to  the  blushes  and  embarrassment  displayed 
by  Gcorgiana,  following  the  information  given  by  his 
brother ;  in  him  it  was  both  professional  and  natural 
to  be  warmly  grateful  for  the  approving  smile  of  a 
"  fair  ladye ;"  and  when  she  was  so  pretty,  so  like  the 
bride,  her  sister,  whom  every  body  was  praising,  no 
wonder  that  he  was  absolutely  charmed,  and  sensible 
of  emotions  different,  but  not  less  sweet  than  those  he 
enjoyed  on  welcoming  his  brother  to  the  life  his  own 
prowess  had  won. 

V  There  was  more  dancing  and  singing  up  stairs, 
more  wit  and  conversation  below  ;  all  were  at  liberty, 
and  all  stayed  late ;  and  all  talked  so  much  of  the  hap- 
piness they  had  enjoyed,  that  Lady  Anne  felt  herself 
exceedingly  tempted  to  give  another  party  before  the 
season  finally  closed.    She  had  been  even  bespattered 
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with  praise,  so  abundantly  had  it  been  showered  upon 
her  J  and,  like  Lord  Byron,  she  "  awoke  and  found  her- 
self famous,"  not  like  him,  for  doing  great  things,  but 
Utile  ones ;  for  it  was  certain  that,  in  her  day  of  power, 
she  had  made  scores  of  grand  entertainments,  which 
really  merited  talking  of,  but  were  ptissed  by  with 
little  comment ;  whereas,  now,  it  was  evident  that  all 
the  world  envied  the  few  who  had  been  "  at  home" 
with  Lady  Granard. 

When  she  talked  of  a  second,  however,  even  her 
young  daughters,  much  as  they  had  enjoyed  the  first, 
looked  blank,  for  Louisa  and  Charles  were  positively 
alarmed  at  the  first  hint  she  gave  ;  and  Mrs.  Palmer 
absolutely  protested  against  •'  turning  the  house  out 
of  the  windows  again  ;  at  least,"  she  added,  "  till  there 
is  another  wedding  in  the  family  —  not  a  wedding 
like  poor  Louisa's,  where  the  bride  is  a  fugitive  one 
week  andyeVeJ  another,  but  a  regular  approved  mar- 
riage, which  would  justify  the  outlay." 

The  Marquess  of  Wenlworthdale  had  called  on 
Lady  Anne,  as  it  so  happened,  at  a  time  when  her 
daughters  were  gone  to  Mr.  Palmers,  with  an  inten- 
tion of  assisting  to  restore  tlie  cliina  closet  to  that 
state  of  propriety  which  they  had  unavoidably  dis- 
arranged ;  in  consequence  of  which  a  tSte-a-iete  oc- 
curred of  the  most  interesting  nature,  containing  a 
promise  for  the  future  far  exceeding  the  most  brilliant 
visions  which  had  ever  occupied  either  her  waking  or 
her  sleeping  dreams.  The  vision  was,  however,  so  wire- 
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drawn,  it  was  so  evident  that  the  nobleman  had  not 
got  liis  own  consent  to  the  vague  something  floating 
in  his  "  mind's  eye,"  that  he  left  her  in  the  dark  as  to 
his  wishes  and  intentions  beyond  the  belief  that  he 
was  determined  to  seek,  in  the  matrimonial  state, 
that  happiness  which  had  hitherto  eluded  bis  pursuit, 
"  but  that  her  charming  family  could  alone  supply  a 
femede  suited  to  his  fastidious  taste  ;  it  was  to  him 
a  great  trouble  that  he  had  never  till  now  been  aware 
that  the  world  contained  such  treasures.  Glentworth 
was,  undoubtedly,  the  happiest  of  men." 

"  Had  Mary  been  at  home,  I  do  really  think  the 
marquess  would  have  made  her  an  offer  —  as  he  has 
never  seen  her,  he  may  be  thinking  of  Helen  :  it  was 
evident,  he  admired  Louisa,  who  did  look  very  well 
last  night ;  surely,  he  cannot  be  thinking  of  Georgiana, 
who  is  growing  very  like  her,  but  is  so  mere  a  child. 
Yet,  I  have  been  told  that  old  bachelors  are  fond  of 
young  girls,  under  the  idea  that  they  can  manage  them 
the  best,  and  they  may  be  right.  The  marquess  has 
been  a  fine  man,  and  he  wears  well ;  but  yet,  the 
world  would  call  such  a  match  preposterous,  and  blame 
me ;  whereas,  tliere  would  be  notliing  to  remark  if  he 
took  Mary.  By  the  way,  Lord  AUerton  looks  nearly 
as  ill  as  she  does,  and  his  wife  is  at  once  a  flirt  and  a 
vixen,  yet  by  no  means  happy ;  she  wore  rouge  last 
night,  I  am  confident ;  it  is  taking  to  art  very  early  in 
Ufe,  and  proves  something  is  wrong.  Be  it  so;  she 
brought  misery  enough  on  me  and  mine." 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  wishes  or  intentions 
of  Lady  Anne,  they  were  cut  short  by  a  remonstrance 
from  Lord  Rotheles,  which,  Tilthough  mildly  couched, 
was  very  effective ;  especially  as  it  was  accompanied 
by  a  sneering  reproach  from  his  countess,  "  that  she 
had  kept  the  infornaation  from  them  of  her  having  at- 
tained some  acquisition  of  fortune  in  which  they  would 
have  rejoiced  sincerely,  and  which  could  alone  ac- 
count for  the  magnificent  entertainment  she  had  been 
giving." 

"  Magnificent !"  exclaimed  poor  Lady  Anne,  as  she 
put  her  aunt's  note  into  Helen's  hand  ;  "  did  you  ever 
hear  any  thing  so  malignant  ?  More  than  one  half 
of  the  things  we  had  for  refreshment  were  given,  and 
all  we  had  for  show  was  lent." 

"  It  is  the  newspapers  which  have  done  the  mis- 
chief, mamma,  extolling  things  so  much  above  the 
truth  ;  can  we  not  put  in  a  paragraph  to  contradict 
them  ?" 

"  Certainly  not ;  the  world  should  never  know  yen 
are  low  in  it,  though  it  may  occasionally  answer  to 
complain  to  a  friend  who  happens  to  be  rich.     It  is 
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better  to  be  envied  than  pitied,  whatever  be  the  home 
struggle.  Although  this  letter  is  vexatious,  I  must 
not  forget  that  my  little  entertainment  has  brought 
me  a  visiter  in  the  Marquess  of  Wentworthdale,  on  an 
errand  of  no  small  moment,  as  the  Countess  of  Ro- 
theles  may  soon  learn,  to  her  surprise,  for  I  shall, 
probably,  see  him  at  the  Opera  to-night." 

The  girls  remarked  that  their  mamma  was  smarter, 
and,  indeed,  looked  better  than  they  had  ever  seen  her; 
and  Georgiana  observed,  "  I  wonder  what  mamma 
could  mean  about  the  marquess  ?  he  is  a  very  nice  old 
man.  I  am  sure  if  he  were  going  to  marry  her,  I 
should  like  him  very  much,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a 
very  suitable  thing." 

"  So  it  would,  but  I  think  there  is  no  likelihood  of 
it ;  I  am  afraid  he  is  more  likely  to  think  of  you 
or  me." 

Conjecture  on  this  or  any  other  topic  was  ended  by 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Penrhyn,  with  a  whole 
packet  of  letters  from  the  absent  sisters,  which  were 
read  with  the  most  heartfelt  delight,  esp€cially  as 
there  was,  from  each  writer,  an  assurance  that  Mary 
had  benefitted  greatly.  Isabella  did  not  write  exactly 
as  might  have  been  expected — playfully,  or  even  con- 
tentedly ;  she  appeared  so  anxiously  endeavouring  to 
improve  her  mind,  in  order  to  render  herself  worthy  of 
the  husband  she  passionately  admired,  that  she  was 
losing  her  youth,  in  its  best  season,  for  enjoyment  ; 
and  her  sisters  all  exclaimed  against  knowledge  so 
dearly  purchased. 
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They  liad  travelled  by  sea,  because  the  voyage  waj 
reconimeiided  to  Mary,  so  that  there  was  little  to  re- 
late beyond  sufferings,  in  the  first  place,  and  the  mis- 
haps common  to  tlie  case,  and  which  Mr.  Glentworth 
exceedingly  lamented,  on  his  young  wife's  behalf,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Mr,  Penrhyn,  Having  arrived  at 
Marseilles  before  the  heats  were  excessive,  he  spoke  in 
favourable  terms  of  the  health  of  all,  and  said  that,  as 
in  all  probability,  his  affairs  would  be  soon  arranged, 
it  was  his  full  intention  to  take  the  ladies  into  Italy, 
as  they  had  a  great  desire  to  see  Rome  and  Florence ; 
beyond  that  he  thought  they  would  not  wish  to  go ; 
and,  being  completely  sick  of  the  sea,  would  return 
through  France,  and,  probably,  stop  a  few  weeks  at 
Paris,  where,  perhaps.  Lady  Anne  and  her  two 
youngest  daughters  would  meet  them.  Helen  was  in 
absolute  transports  at  the  thoughts  of  a  trip  to  Paris, 
but  Georgiana  seemed  to  think  little  of  jt.  She  talked 
very  learnedly  of  the  blue  depths  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  grandeur  of  the  vast  Atlantic,  and  surprised  her 
sisters  exceedingly  by  the  passion  she  evinced,  all  at 

tonce,  for  the  sea,  which  she  was  wont  to  dislike  at 
Brigliton  ;  they  did  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  sup- 
pose that  she  might,  in  truth,  have  exclaimed  witli  the 
beloved  of  Oronooka : — 


"  The  little  spot  of  ground  he  stands  upon 
la  more  tome  Uiun  the  extended  plaioi 
Of  earth's  most  mighty  empire!" 

And,  alas  !  the  emphatic  he  would  soon  be  again  upoi* 
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that  element  for  which  she  had  taken  such  an  especial 
&ncy. 

But  he  was  not  yet  gone ;  and  when  the  good  news 
and  the  letters,  also,  were  next  day  taken  to  Mrs.  Pal- 
mer, there  sat  the  two  brothers,  and  most  happy  did 
they  appear  to  be  made  by  their  presence,  entering 
warmly  into  their  feelings  of  satisfaction  respecting 
their  distant  sisters,  and  mentioning  many  things  con- 
nected with  tiieir  present  situation,  which  had  for  them 
considerable  interest,  as  all  things  have  connected  with 
U»  dear,  who  are  the  distant  also.    There  was  evi- 
dently a  sympathy  in  the  nature  of  the  four  young 
persons  which  went  beyond  the  sense  of  admiration, 
the  beauty  or  agreeableness  either  party  inspired ;  the 
fraternal  tie  was  so  strong  and  so  sweetly  exercised  in 
both,  that  it  bound  them  in  a  manner  to  each  other  in 
the  "  smothered  flame,"  which  soon  became  "  avowed 
and  bold ;"  and,  like  a  sailor,  Arthur  would  soon  have 
t(dd  his  love,  if  Lord  Meersbrook  had  not  earnestly 
entreated  him  to  delay  it  until  they  should  together 
have  visited  their  grandfather.  Sir  EdWard  Hales,  at 
Ueersbrook,  in  Kent. 

He  only  stayed  a  few  days  in  London,  to  take  the 
oaths  and  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  ceremony 
tltat  was  to  take  place  on  the  morrow,  and  he  held  him- 
telf  much  indebted  to  the  circumstance  of  spending  his 
^  evening  at  Lady  Anne^s,  because  the  marquis  of 
Wentworthdale  had,  with  the  utmost  urbanity,  offered 
to  accompany  him  on  that  somewhat  trying  occasion. 


Lady  Anne,  if  she  were  re; 
said,  "  She  is  so  now  we 
with  you  this  moment.'" 

"  And  do  ask  her  to  dine 
these  young  friends,  who  lea' 
We  can  only  offer  them  a 
but  the  business  of  the  Hous< 
may  happen  that  they  will 
afterwards.     Lady  Anne  goe] 
sure,  and  I  think  she  might 
who  only  have  been  once  the 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you  ! 
Arthur,  warmly,  "  you  are  sti 
said  you  were,  the  kindest  wo 

"  Well,  sit  you  down,  there 
with  Lord  IMeersbrook." 

**  I  am  very  glad  of  it,"  i 
suming  his  seat,  and  looking 
that  said  very  plainly,  "  I  ha« 
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younger  brother,  she  wonld  not  for  a  momeot  have 
allowed  them  the  means  of  confinniog  their  passion 
for  each  other,  if  she  had  not  been  abieady  in  the  secret 
of  the  elder  brother.    This  was  his  intention  to  per- 
suade their  aged  grand&ther  to  transfer  his  own  beir- 
diip  to  Arthur,  which  he  considered  it  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance was  in  his  power,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  small  estate,  tied  inalienably  to  the  heir  of  that 
ancient  and  distinguished  feunily.     He  knew  that  his 
mother's  large  fortune  was  not  more  titan  sufficient  to 
iii«;««nin  the  dignities  his  fS&ther^s  admirable  diplomacy 
had  achieved,  since  he  had  maintained  the  honour  of  his 
eoontry  by  expending  the  full  amoimt  of  his  income, 
ave  a  very  few  thousands  bequeathed  to  his  younger 
Km,  whom  he  also  considered  (and  very  justiy  if  he  did 
his  duty)  as  a  charge  on  his  country.     At  this  time 
there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  young  man  so 
ooorageous,  clever,  and  active,  would  get  forward; 
but,  since  the  country  was  at  peace,  and  the  late  trans- 
action had  called  up  the  warmest  feelings  of  a  most 
affectionate  brother,  who,  having  lost  a  father  he 
tdolized,  a  mother  scarcely  remembered  yet  sincerely 
lamented,  and  a  sister  fondly  beloved  and  still  regretted, 
felt  as  if  he  could  never  sufHciently  evince  the  affection 
be  felt  for  the  only  tie  of  his  existence — the  brave  and 
noble  boy,  who  from  his  cradle  had  held  him  inesti- 
mable, judging  of  his  brother's  nature  by  his  own  ge- 
nerous, unselfish  spirit.     Whilst  a  boy.  Lord  Meers- 
hroA  had  been  mider  the  care  of  his  grandfather,  who 
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you  will  not  say  that  every  pretty  married  woman  in- 
dulged  in  flirtation  ?" 

"  Certainly  the  pretty  bride  did  not :  but  her  exam- 
ple was  disregarded.  Hud  I  been  the  husband  of 
either  Lady  Penrhyn  or  Lady  Allerton,  I  would " 

"  What  would  you  have  done,  most  worshipful  fol- 
lower of  Mahomed  ?"  said  Arthur,  laughing. 

"I  would  have  compelled  them  to  remain  closely 
veiled  in  tlie  Imrem  for  many  months,  and  fed  them  on 
bread  and  water  !" 

Tliis  was  spoken  with  so  much  earnestness  and  sim. 
plicity,  that  every  one  laughed  except  Lady  Anne,  who 
warmly  applauded  tlie  sentence,  made  many  inquiries 
respecting  the  habits  of  women  in  the  E^st,  and  greatly 
approved  of  all  those  circumstances,  in  conduct  ani 
education,  which  indicated  obedience  on  the  part  of 
females.  She  knew  •'  such  doctrines  were  out  of  date, 
but  she  had  strictly  adhered  to  them  in  her  plan  of 
education,  and  the  husbands  of  her  daughters  would 
reap  the  benefit  of  it.  She  had  been  herself  an  obe- 
dient wife  (this  required  a  great  gulp  on  the  jMut  of 
her  neighbours),  and  she  trusted  they  would  follow 
her  example.  She  had,  in  fact,  no  patience  with  such 
women  as  Lady  Penrhyn  and  Lady  Allerton  ;  but,  as 
the  first  was  the  sister  of  her  new  son,  and  the  second 
the  niece  of  Countess  Rotheles,  her  brother's  wife,  ilie 
was  under  the  necessity  of  inviting  them." 

Amiable  and  condescending  as  Lady  Anne  chose  to 
appear  on  this  occasion,  she  had  yet  great  difficulty  ev«a 
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in  kwkiog  towards  the  proecribed  younger  brother, 
handsome  and  elegant  as  he  really  was,  until  she  saw 
how  positively  he  was  the  idol  of  Lord  Meci.sbrook, 
when  she  found  it  convenient  to  talk  of  the  sea,  and 
have  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  naval  heroes.  Un- 
fintunately,  in  addressing  these  observations  to  Arthur, 
die  became  aware  of  certain  glances  directed  to  Geor- 
giana,  which  were  answered  with  blushes,  on  which 
tDger,  amounting  to  rage,  rose  in  her  heart,  and  the 
poor  forsaken  minstrel  who  exclaimed — 

"  And  have  I  bamt  my  harp  for  thee  ?" 

Ut  not  more  indignation  than  Lady  Anne,  as  the 
ttuoght  passed  her  mind,  "  Have  I  played  amiable  for 
t  lieutenant  in  the  navy  ?  have  I  a  daughter  who 
night  be  a  marchioness,  and  can  stoop  to  love  in  a 
«hin?" 

But  she  had  learned  to  "  smooth  her  horrent  brow" 
Older  similar  times  of  trial,  and  not  one  of  the  gentle- 
nen  present  were  aware  of  the  slightest  change  in  her 
fcdiogs.  There  was  but  little  time  for  the  drawing- 
WiD,  as  their  carriages  were  soon  announced ;  and, 

;  u  the  brothers  went  in  a  hired  one,  Mr.  Palmer  said 
tliey  had  better  go  the  first,  and  then  they  would  be 
ready  to  take  charge  of  the  ladies  on  their  arrival,  to 
vhich  they  immediately  assented. 

The  moment  they  were  gone.  Lady  Anne  expressed 
great  pain  at  leaving  dear  Mrs.  Palmer,  adding,  "  I 

would  Btay  with  you  myself,  but  am  under  the  neces- 
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«ty  of  playing  cliaperon  to  Helen.  Georgiana  will, 
however,  have  that  pleasure." 

The  start  of  recoil  given  by  the  poor  girl,  and  the 
way  in  whicli  all  colour  fled  her  cheeks,  shewed  the  un- 
pitying  mother  that  the  case  was  worse  than  she  had 
apprehended;  and,  the  more  Mrs. Palmer  remonstrated 
by  saying  the  young  ladies  had  never  been  the  whole 
season,  that  places  were  secured  and  tickets  paid  for, 
the  more  determined  was  Lady  Anne  that  Mrs.  Pb1> 
mer  must  have  the  benefit  of  Georgiana's  company. 

"  '  '^^g  }'W  to  keep  her,  my  dear  madam,"  she  said, 
at  length,  "  in  pity  to  herself,  for  she  is  evidently  un- 
well ]  yeu  gee  how  pale  she  looks — something,  I  fear, 
in  your  excellent  cjiisine  has  been  too  much  for  her 
stomach.  I  commend  her  to  your  skill  and  kind- 
ness ;  it  will  not  be  the  first  time  she  has  benefitted 
by  them." 

So  saying,  away  sailed  the  woman  of  quality,  seizing 
tl»e  arm  of  Helen,  who,  in  her  surprise  and  sorrow, 
looked  really  as  ill  as  her  mortified  sister,  whilst  Mr- 
Palmer  inwardly  swore  that  his  "  excellent  cuuiue" 
should  never  more  be  tried  by  that  cruel,  conceited 
old  woman,  if  she  were  his  neighbour  for  a  centiuy. 
He  did  nut  say  a  single  word  during  their  drive  ;  and, 
on  arriving  at  the  Opera  House,  told  his  servants 
merely  to  drive  round,  as  he  should  not  remain  more 
than  half  an  hour. 

The  dismay  wiiich  overspread  Arthur's  face  when 
he  found  that  Georgiana  was  left  behind  assure«l  Ladj 
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Anae  that  sbe  had  been  perfectly  right  in  h«r  proceed* 
lags,  dnce,  by  quashing  all  idle  hopes,  both  parties 
would  see  the  necessity  of  conquering  their  foolish 
passion.  In  the  mean  time,  she  had  a  something  not 
very  unlike  pleasure  in  the  pain  she  was  inflicting,  for 
die  felt  that  both  parties  merited  punishment — Arthur 
fcr  daring  to  suppose  a  man  in  his  situation  could  love 
ind  marry,  as  his  brother  might  do ;  and  Georgiana 
far  being  such  an  idiot  as  to  think  of  him  after  her 
mming.  She  must  positively  break  with  the  PaU 
nets ;  there  was  nothing  else  for  it— they  were  so  ig- 
Donnt,  and  had  such  strange  notions. 

But,  although  Mr.  Palmer  gave  her  the  opportunity, 
far  he  was  certainly  in  high  dudgeon,  and  accounted 
far  the  absence  of  Georgiana  as  arising  from  *'  the 
^nm  of  her  mother,  since  Mrs.  Palmer  herself  had 
flaoned  the  party,  and  was  the  last  woman  living  to 
deprive  the  young  of  any  rational  pleasures,"  still  her 
ii^hip  took  no  steps  towards  a  quarrel.     She  had 
fte  consolation  of  knowing  that  any  offence  given  to 
hr  dignity  could  be  avenged  on  the  delinquent  who 
(nied  it,  an  act  of  justice  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
coDiolatory,  since  every  one  of  her  daughters  had  at 
times  stood  in  stead  of  "  guid  King  James's  whipping- 
boy,"   when    circumstances     arose    to    disturb    the 
equanimity  of  Lady  Anne's  imperious  and  irascible 
temper. 

The  house  was  crowded,  the  entertainment  exqui- 
ate,  and,  to  the  brothers,  it  was  so  absolute  a  novelty, 
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that,  despite  of  the  disappointment  one  experienced 
and  tlie  other  resented,  both  became  absorbed  and  de- 
liglited  with  music  and  spectacle  so  enchanting.  The 
more  Helen  was  pleased,  the  more  was  she  grieved 
that  her  sister  did  not  share  that  pleasure ;  and 
her  artless  expressions  on  this  subject,  together 
with  her  observations  on  the  performance,  pleased 
Lord  Meersbrook  very  mucli,  and  he  began  to  think 
her  actually  prettier  than  either  of  her  sisters,  though 
the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  complexion  possessed  both 
by  Louisa  and  Georgiana  flung  all  others  into  the 
shade.  The  circumstance  which  pleased  him  the  most 
in  her,  was  the  evidently  repelling  coldness  with  which 
she  received  a  gentleman  whom  he  had  seen  her  daoce 
with  more  than  once  on  the  evening  of  her  mother's 
parly,  and  who  accosted  her  with  the  air  of  a  man 
evidently  well  with  himself,  and  presuming  he  was  so 
with  her. 

This  was  Sir  Harry  Calthorpe,  who  had  indeed  paid 
her  much  attention  at  that  time,  and  appeared  studi- 
ously to  avoid  both  her  sisters,  a  circumstance  that 
might  arise  either  from  delicacy  or  pique.  She,  how- 
ever, well  remembered  what  Louisa  had  said  of  him ; 
and,  although  without  any  idea  of  attracting  attention 
from  liord  Meersbrook,  and  at  the  risk  of  offending  her 
mother,  slie  evidently  shrunk  from  him  with  the  feeling 
that  might  be  supposed  to  influence  the  sensitive  plant 
on  the  approach  of  an  injurious  toudi.  Tiiere  was 
enough  of  the  fashionable  roni  in  the  look  and  man* 
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ner  of  the  rich  baronet  to  assure  Lord  Meersbrook  that 
Helen,  modest  and  artless  as  she  was,  properly  esti- 
mated his  character,  and  wisely  repelled  his  atten- 
tions, whatever  might  be  his  rank  and  pretensions, 
and  he  gave  her  credit  for  more  of  the  virtues  in  her 
necessary  for  his  own  standard  of  female  excel- 
nce  than  any  person  he  had  seen.  He  was  by  the 
'ttme  rule  more  charitably  inclined  to  Lady  Anne  than 
either  his  brother  or  Mr,  Palmer,  concluding  that 
some  indiscretion  on  Georgiana's  part  was  the  true 
cause  of  the  mother's  conduct ;  and  though  he  could 
certainly  forgive  any  thing  arising  from  love  of  Ar- 
thur, yet  a  prudent  duenna  might  no/ ;  the  customs  of 
the  people  amongst  whom  he  had  resided  so  long  ne- 
ceaearily  remained  impressed  upon  him  as  proper,  but 
he  already  saw  the  value  of  iatelUgence  in  companion- 
sJiip,  which  could  only  be  the  gift  of  education  and 
freedom,  and  was  certain  that  a  short  time  would  re- 
concile him  to  European  life  in  all  things  save  the 
flirtations  of  married  women. 

Mr.  Palmer  kept  his  word :  he  told  Lady  Anne 
lat  his  carriage  would  be  found  waiting  her  pleasure 
at  twelve ;  and  then,  shaking  hands  with  Lortl  Meers- 
brook and  the  honourable  lieutenant,  departed.  Lady 
Anne  almost  thought  his  going  was  a  ruse,  as  the  lat- 
ter left  the  box  soon  afterwards ;  but  his  place  was 
soon  occupied  by  the  Marquis  of  Wentworthdale,  who 
80  pathetically  lamented  the  absence  of  Georgiana, 
wliicb  was  attributed  to  indisposition,  that  the  wily 
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mother  now  saw  clearly  for  which  daughter  the  ho- 
nour of  his  hand  was  designed.  His  admiration  of 
Louisa  had  led  him  to  fix  on  the  sister  who  most  Te> 
sembled  her,  and  whose  scarcely  developed  form  cer- 
tainly promised  the  same  splendid  beauty  so  striking 
in  Mrs.  Penrhyn  —  "  Mietresa,  plain,  unadorned  Mis- 
tress Penrhyn,"  thought  Lady  Anne,  and  her  aristc- 
cratic  lip  curled  with  contempt  and  vexation. 

"  Alas !  there  was  no  chance  of  release  for  Louisa. 
Charles  Penrhyn  would  live  for  ages;  otherwise.  Low 
magnificent  would  her  beauty  have  appeared  in  black ; 
and  how  certainly,  in  a  few  years,  would  she  have  ac- 
quired the  understanding  necessary  for  using  it  to  ad- 
vantage— ^it  was  no  use  to  think ;  that  case  wa«  a  lost 
one,  but  Georgiana's  was  in  her  hands ;  she  was  Iter 
mistress,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  for  the  next  three 
years,  and  much  less  time  than  that  would  serve  to 
mould  her  to  her  mother's  wishes."  For  a  moment 
Lady  Anne  lingered  on  the  possibility  that  she  might 
marrj'  the  sailor,  secure  his  little  fortune  (for  surely 
he  had  .something),  and  a  pension  from  his  early  death, 
by  which  time  she  would  unquestionably  be  much  hand- 
somer, as  well  as  much  wiser — but  no !  even  five  years, 
in  which  all  this  might  take  place  comfortably,  could 
not  be  allowed  on  the  Marquis''s  account — siie  stole  a 
glance  at  him ;  he  was  absorbed,  enchanted,  by  the 
prima  domui,  and  really  looked  very  interesting,  as 
most  people  do  in  a  state  of  excitement ;  but  Lady 
Anne  could  not  be  deceived  —  in  five  years'  time 
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would  become  dyspeptic,  be  surrounded  by  physicians, 
consigned  to  all  the  Badent  in  Germany,  and  think 
much  m<Hre  of  a  renovating  draught  than  a  beautiful 
young  wife. 

"  Marrying  will  make  a  new  man  of  him )  the  mix- 
ture of  care  and  comfort,  of  pride  in  his  children  and 
fear  for  his  wife^  will  keep  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
&culty— it  will  be  her  health  that  will  sink,  not  his. 
But  should  she  die?— how  much  better  to  yield  her 
breath  Marchioness  of  Wentworthdale,  Viscountess 
Conisburgh,  Baroness  of  Horton  Roberts,  &c.  &c.  &c., 
than  as  the  wife  of —  pshaw  !  I  have  no  patience  to 
think  of  a  fellow  poorer  than  even  Charles  Penrhyn  ! 

"  But  were  she  hit  wife,  she  would  not  die — she 
would  be  healthy  and  happy,  like  Louisa — how  shock- 
ing ! — a  living  disgrace  is  worse  than  a  dead  one,  for 
the  dead  are  soon  forgotten  and  constantly  forgiven." 

At  the  moment  when  Lady  Anne's  soliloquy  had 
reached   this   consolatory  conclusion,   the    Marquess 
Teiy  affectionately  wished  her  good-night,  adding, 
"  that,  on  the  morrow,  he  should  call  to  inquire  after 
the  fair  Georgiana."   Lady  Anne  was  perfectly  aware 
that  he  left  her  at  the  moment  when  his  services  might 
have  been  useful,  but  she  thought  his  conduct  perfectly 
natural,  for  the  house  was  hot  and  the  evening  cold. 
Lord  Meersbrook  was  kind  and  attentive,  and,  as  they 
left  the  box,  to  her  great  relief,  her  whom  she  desig- 
nated "  the  sailor"  appeared  and  offered  her  his  arm ; 
for,  angry  as  he  had  been, "  she  was  the  mother  of  that 
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angel  of  a  girl ;"  and  with  so  much  kindness  did  he 
guard  her  from  all  inconveniences,  accommodate  him- 
self to  all  movements,  that  she  could  not  forbear  la- 
menting that  he  had  not  stepped  into  his  brother's 
shoes.  She  was,  however,  recalled  to  her  more  angry 
feelings  by  finding  that  both  himself  and  brother  had 
entered  into  the  roomy  vehicle  of  Mr.  Palmer,  and 
■were  accompanying  them  to  Welbeck  Street ;  on  which 
she  determined  to  be  set  down  at  her  own  house, 
and  immediately  dispatch  Fanchette  for  Georgiana. 
Scarcely  had  she  come  to  this  determination,  which 
included  more  self-denial  than  she  was  disposed  to 
make,  than  she  found  that  the  coachman  drew  up,  of 
his  own  accord,  to  her  door,  which  was  immediately 
opened. 

"  I  did  not  tell  you  to  set  nie  down  here,"  said  Lady 
Anne,  "did  I?"  for  her  late  intentions  bewildered  her 
a  little. 

"  No,  my  lady,  your  ladyship  didn't  say  nothink 
to  me,  but  master  told  me  as  how  1  must  take  you 
home;  our  family  are  all  in  bed,  hours  ago  —  Miss 
Georgina  went  home  afore  eleven." 

The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  made  amends  for  the 
former ;  as  it  was  so  late,  Lady  Anne  could  not  think 
of  inviting  the  gentlemen,  especially  as  slie  knew  Lonl 
Meersbrook  was  setting  out  for  Kent  the  day  following. 
After  exchanging  a  sentence  with  Fanchette,  which  re- 
lated to  provision  for  her  own  comfort,  slie  turned  to 
them  and  observed,  she  was  happy  to  learn  "  Georgiana 
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was  better  since  she  had  been  in  bed,"  and  bade  good- 
night, to  the  evident  discomfort  of  Arthur,  who  yet 
could  not  forbear  laughing  at  the  way  "  in  which  the 
old  cat  had  choused  them." 

"  She  will  not  do  so  when  you  come  back,  Arthur, 
depend  upon  it— the  ban  will  soon  be  taken  off,  I 
trust," 

Arthur  did  not  understand  what  his  brother  meant, 
DOT,  at  the  moment,  care  to  inquire ;  for,  a  light  ap- 
pearing in  an  upper  room,  he  was  content  to  gaze 
apon  it,  and,  like  Lorenzo, 

" sigh  his  sojil  towards  the  place 

Vfhae  Jesse  lay  that  night." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


A  short  time  passed  ere  the  generous  heart  of  the 
elder  of  these  brothers  experienced  a  shock  which  was 
as  great  an  infliction  to  his  feelings  as  if  be  had  been 
positively  deprived  of  his  birthright,  his  position  in 
society,  any,  or  a//,  of  the  good  things  which  Provi- 
dence had  bestowed  on  him.  He  was  received  with 
the  fondest  possible  welcome  by  his  grandfather  and 
an  aged  sister,  who  resided  with  him,  and  had  been 
the  constant  friend  and  first  instructor  of  their  beloved 
Frederic  5  nor  was  Arthur  met  with  less  affection, 
although  much  less  known,  because  they  held  him  in 
the  light  of  an  heroic  preserver  to  their  greatest  trea- 
sure. A  very  short  time  served  to  prove  how  worthy 
he  was  both  of  their  love  and  esteem  ;  the  manly  sin- 
cerity, the  professional  simplicity  and  openness  of  his 
heart,  with  the  sweetness  of  his  cheerful  temper,  and 
that  novel  way  of  looking  at  the  world  peculiar  to  the 
noble-spirited  and  unhackneyed  seaman,  rendered  him 
equally  dear  and  delightful  to  all  around  him.  Mrs. 
Margaretta  Hales  (who  ne'er  had  changed,  or  wished 
to  change,  her  name)  declared  that,  in  lliroe  days,  lie 
had  done  her  more  good  for  a  rheumatic  affection  than 
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any  doctor  within  ten  miles  of  Brokesbourne  had  been 
able  to  effect  —  that  his  fiEice,  though  brown,  was  as 
bright  as  sunshine,  and  his  laugh  was  like  music  in 
the  house,  which  had  been  melancholy  enough  since 
Frederic  went  to  those  far  distant  countries;  but 
which,  since  the  death  of  his  father,  had  been  gloomy 
to  misery. 

However  intense  the  love  of  Lord  Meersbrook  was 
for  his  brother,  yet  he  had  felt  some  little  misgivings 
u  to  the  way  he  would  impress  two  people  so  ad- 
nnced  in  life,  as  his  venerable  grandfather  and  his 
great  aunt.    In  his  own  schoolboy  days,  he  well  re- 
membered that,  with  great  tenderness,  and  many  in- 
dulgences, there  were  yet  many  lectures  given,  and 
many  rules  made,  into  which  he  had  fallen  easily,  but 
which  Arthur  never  could  observe  more  than  an  hour 
tt  a  time ;  for,  however  willing  to  be  on  his  good 
behaviour,  that  buoyancy  of  boyish  spirits  Miss  Edge- 
worth  happily  terms  "superfluous  animation"  was 
continually  goading  him  into  the  perpetration  of  petty 
mischiefs  and  boisterous  merriment.    This  disposition 
his  subsequent  life  had  not  tended  to  change  in  any 
omniderable  degree,   though  increased  knowledge, 
with  much  observation,  and  a  little  reading,  had 
rendered  the  gaiety  of  the  young  man  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  to  the  obstrejwrous  mirth  of  the  boy.     Few 
persons  of  his  age  had  seen  so  much  of  climates  and 
races  as  Arthur,  for  he  had  been  two  or  three  years 
with  his  father  in  different  parts  uf  India,  before  he 
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was  allowed  to  devote  himself  to  the  service,  in  which, 
since  then,  he  had  been  constantly  engaged,  but  which 
had  allowed  him  to  make  trips  to  various  cities  in 
Europe,  and  associate  witli  persons  of  every  descrip- 
tion ;  for  neither  the  greatest  nor  the  gravest  ever 
shunned  the  noble-looking  youth,  whose  countenance 
was  the  index  of  truth  and  integrity,  who  bore  an 
ancient  and  honoured  name,  akin  to  a  title  won 
by  essential  semces  to  his  native  country.  This 
variety  of  introduction,  even  that  which  included  the 
monotony  of  courts,  had  had  a  happy  effect  on  his 
manners,  which,  however  excited,  could  never  be 
coarse,  and  however  situated,  were  self-controlled. 
It  was  long  since  he  had  found  himself  so  tiied  as  by 
Lady  Anne,  whom  he  gravely  called  "  a  great  liar  " 
for  saying  her  daughter  was  poorly,  and  "a  great 
tyrant"  for  keeping  the  poor  girl  at  home,  and  the-n 
vanished,  in  the  belief  that  his  self-command  would 
return  the  sooner  for  removing  from  her  presence. 
This  circumstance  took  place,  to  a  sufficient  degree, 
as  we  have  seen,  for  the  puqjoses  of  civiUty,  being 
undoubtedly  assisted  by  the  hope,  which  wa«  frus- 
trated, of  seeing  Georgiana  again.  Not  doing  so 
(though  he  laughed  at  the  moment)  was,  in  fact,  a 
great  mortification,  and  he  journeyed  towards  Meers- 
brook  Hail  by  no  means  in  tlie  humour  calculated  to 
make  Frederic  assured  on  the  subject  of  his  intended 
application  to  his  grandfather.  We  must  glance  at 
the  early  life  of  the  elder  brother  also. 
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Our  yoong  nobleman,  fond  of  learning,  and  parti- 
cularly desirous  to  please  a  father,  of  whom,  for  many 
years,  he  saw  very  little,  applied  himself  with  great 
diligence  to  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages,  and 
at  fourteen  had  made  such  progress,  that  his  father 
became  desirous  of  seeing  him,  to  the  extreme  of 
anxiety — a  feeling  awakened  the  more  from  the  loss 
of  his  daughter,  and  being  then  engaged  in  an  em- 
bassy to  Persia,  and  previously  ennobled.     Frederic, 
tmder  due  escort,  proceeded  to  Persia,  and  the  long 
parted  brothers  had  a  year  of  each  other's  society, 
*&e  sweet  and  beneficial  to  both,  but  which  did  not 
for  an  hour  disarrange  either  the  wishes  or  intentions 
tf  the  younger,  who  was  even  then  the  taller  and  the 
older  looking,  notwithstanding  the  marked  likeness 
between  them.    The  parting  was  very  painful  to 
both,  but  most  probably  got  over  much  the  soonest 
by  Arthur,  busied  by  his  new  duties  and  perpetual 
change  of  scene.     Frederic  sorrowed  so  deeply  that 
bis  &ther  saw  a  positive  necessity  for  some  new  mo- 
tive for  exertion,  and  he  soon  engaged  him  in  learn- 
ing all  the  manly  and  gracefid  exercises  for  which 
certain  races  in  the  East  have  always  been  distin- 
guished, possessing  already  many  of  those  noble  Arab 
horses  which  might  tempt  him  to  exercise  them. 

The  plan  succeeded  entirely,  his  health  and  his 
stature  improved,  his  timidity  vanished,  and  a  proper 
sense  of  his  own  situation,  in  its  value  and  its  duties, 
succeeded,  without  destroying  that  modesty  always 
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pleasing  in  youth,  or  impairing  that  habitual  and 
affectionate  obedience  to  his  father,  which  had  been 
implanted  from  his  cradle  during  his  residence  at 
Meersbrook.     The  quietness  and  gravity  of  Eastern, 
especially  Mahommedan  manners,  fell  upon  a  soil 
calculated,  in  his  case,  to  nourish  the  seed  j  but  tliis 
by  no  means  prevented  the  natural  hilarity  of  youtli 
from  constituting  a  large  portion  uf  his  existence, 
and  he  became  to  his  father  the  lightenerof  his  many 
cares,  and  the  dispenser  of  all  his  pleasures.     His 
knowledge  was  of  the  kind  daily  called  into  action, 
liis  accomplishments  those  which  could  be  estimated 
by  all  around  him  j  and  his  affections  found  their  con- 
stant exercise  in  attending  to  the  wishes,  or  promot- 
ing the  honour  of  his  beloved  father,  or  in  writing  to 
his  wandering  brother,  and  contriving  the  means  of 
enjoying  short,  but  most  cordial  and  happy  inter- 
views. 

The  Viscount  Meersbrook's  fatal  illness  was  short 
and  severe,  but  it  did  not  affect  his  senses,  and  thereby 
deprive  him  of  knowing  that  his  idolized  son  watched 
his  pillow  day  and  night,  with  an  anxiety  and  tender- 
ness which  supplied  even  the  wife  and  daughter  be 
had  lost.  When  able  to  speak,  he  gave  directions,  on 
many  circumstances  in  public  business,  in  which  hia 
son  might  supply  his  place  to  the  country,  for  which 
he  had  long  and  successfully  laboured ;  but,  tlieM 
duties  and  services  carefully  performed,  he  earnestly 
desired  him  to  return  to  his  own  country. 
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*'  You  muat  be  to  my  father/'  said  the  dying  man, 
"  what  I  should  have  been,  the  staff  on  which  his  de- 
clining yean  must  lean  ;  and  you  must  also  become 
the  careful  guiding  friend,  as  well  as  dear  companion, 
of  Arthur.    Tou  wiU,  1  hope,  marry  soon,  for  you 
will  be  happiest  iu  that  state ;  and  I  trust  you  will 
find  some  good  girl,  whose  integrity  and  affection  will 
equal  your  own.    Tou  will  not  need  to  seek  wealth  ; 
though  I  was  happy  with  one  who  gave  me  much ;  it 
is  not  a  conomon  case,  for  suspicion  is  often  attached 
to  it.  Either  marry  a  well-informed,  religious  woman, 
or  a  tractable,  well-disposed  girl,  whom  you  may  in- 
s^uct.     Marry  soon ;  but  be  careful  in  choosing,  and 
avoid,  as  you  would  the  fang  of  the  serpent,  that  class 
of  married  women  who  seek  to  charm  the  senses  of 
jwmg,  unpractised  men,  for  their  mere  pride  of  con- 
quest." 

"Married  women,  father?"  cried  Frederic,  whose 
Terj  soul  was  absorbed  in  his  anxiety  to  catch  every 
renerated  word. 

"  Yes,  my  son ;  avoid  them,  tremble  when  you 
approach  them  ;  giiard  poor  Arthur  also,  he  is  hand- 
some and  thoughtless.  I  wotild  he,  too,  were  mar- 
ried; but " 

Frederic  thought  he  understood  the  but,  and  silently 
did  he  lift  his  heart  to  heaven,  promising  himself  that 
no  want  of  means  in  his  power  to  bestow  should  be 
wanting  to  his  brother's  happiness.  After  a  little  rest. 
Lord  Meersbrook,  as  if  reading  the  thoughts  of  his 
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son,  explained  to  him  his  own  future  situation,  his 
means  of  supporting  his  dignities  ;  and  exacted  from 
him  a  promise,  not  to  disturb,  by  any  act  of  unwise 
generosity,  the  provision  he  had  made  for  Arthur. 

"  Leave  my  brave  boy  to  conquer  fortune.  If  his 
country  helps  him,  well  (I  am  sure  he  will  help  her 
when  occasion  serves)  ;  if  not,  let  him  work  on — his 
character  is  essentially  that  which  will  be  happiest  in 
the  struggle  for  independence  ;  money  might  ener- 
vate—  perhaps  corrupt  him.  No,  no,  my  glorious 
sailor  son  shall  help  himself,  happy  in  that  his  kind 
and  watchful  brother  will  be  a  father  to  his  family — 
if — if — he  must  fall." 

The  images  awakened  were  too  affecting,  and  the 
dying  father  ceased  to  speak  ;  conscious  he  had  left 
nothing  imdone  for  his  earthly  connexions,  he  sought 
to  fix  his  mind  steadily  on  those  objects  most  worthy 
of  it,  nor  would  his  sou  disturb  him  by  a  question  or 
an  allusion  to  any  earthly  thing.  Agonizing  as  were 
his  sorrows,  forlorn  and  destitute  as  he  must  soon  be- 
come, he  struggled  to  suppress  the  suffocating  sob 
that  might  reach  the  ear  and  wound  the  heart  of  hi» 
beloved  parent ;  and  whilst  silent  tears  poured  as  a 
deluge  from  his  eyes,  from  his  hand  alone  did  the 
sufferer  receive  the  anodyne,  which  might  soothe 
though  it  could  not  save. 

We  will  dwell  no  longer  on  this  awful  episode '" 
our  story  ;  we  seek  not  to  recall  sorrow  to  the  feeling 
and  bereaved  bosom  ;  suffice  to  say,  that  the  young 
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nobleman,  our  well  loved  Frederic,  suflfered  much 
sad  suffered  long,  but  eventually  he  fulfilled  all  his 
&ther's  wishes  and  duties,  and  that,  with  a  due  and 
kindly  consideration  for  the  honoured  dead  and  the 
worthy  living,  it  was  so  ordered,  that  Arthur  visited 
him,  and  in  due  time  accompanied  him  to  his  native 
land.  On  this  occttsion,  Lord  Meersbrook  was  less 
the  mourner  than  the  consoler  of  his  brother,  who, 
from  circumstances,  did  not  learn  the  loss  he  had  sus- 
tained for  near  a  twelvemonth,  and  on  arriving  at 
Ispahan  almost  felt  as  if  he  was  about  to  witness  the 
fimeral  of  his  father. 

This  circumstance,  of  course,  knit  the  hearts  of 
Aese  two  amiable  young  men  more  closely  than  ever, 
i&d  the  accident  which  occurred  in  the  Channel 
placed  them  in  the  situation  of  the  royal  friends 
Mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament : — "  Very  pleasant 
lath  thy  love  been  unto  me,  my  brother  Jonathan,  sur- 
pswng  the  love  of  woman."  Nevertheless,  woman 
^  her  day,  even  where  the  dearest  friends  and 
longest  bonds  of  consanguinity  forbid  the  bands. 
Arthur,  whose  feelings  were  always  impetuous,  had 
*ased  to  weep  for  his  father  and  rejoice  over  his 
•fother ;  but  the  "  great  deeps"  of  his  soul  had  been 
'tirred  within  liim ;  and  at  the  very  time  when  the 
"wmnotion  was  subsiding  into  that  state  he  would 
lisve  called  a  "  lull,"  Beauty  crossed  his  path.  Love 
Mowed  in  the  wake ;  and  he  entered  at  once  into  all 
Ae  pains  and  penalties,  the  bitter  sweets,  and  sor- 
nwfvl  pleasures,  which  belong  to  his  votaries. 
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But,  as  tlie  reader  will  conceive,  it  was  no  part  of 
his  nature  to  be  a  sighing  swain ;  and,  although 
he  had  heard  many  good  stories  told  on  board  of 
manwuvring  dowagers  and  slighted  younger  brothers, 
and  had  witnessed  a  specimen  of  such  circumstances 
occurring,  it  yet  could  not  enter  his  head  that  he 
could  long  cruise  in  any  seas  without  securing  the 
prize  he  sought.  There  was  not  a  shadow  of  self- 
conceit  in  this  conclusion ;  he  might  have  said,  with 
great  truth,  "she  had  eyes  and  she  chose  me j"  but 
his  personal  advantages,  great  as  they  were,  never 
crossed  his  mind.  His  point  to  stand  upon  was  the 
circumstance  of  being  a  sailor ;  he  did  not  underrate 
noble  alliance  and  ancient  blood,  fur  he  thought  them 
capital  ballast :  but  he  had  so  often  cheered,  in  his 
heart,  as  well  as  by  his  tongue,  "  tlie  lass  that  loves  a 
sailor,"  that  she  had  become  to  him  the  "  queen  of 
beauty \'  and,  of  all  other  good  and  great  qualities, 
therefore,  in  order  to  render  poor  Georgiana  the  per- 
fection of  her  sex,  she  must  be  and  should  be  the  said 
"  lass,"  the  "  Black-eyed  Susan,"  the  "  lovely  Nan," 
the  "  bright  particular  star,"  for  whose  sake  he  could^  . 
like  Romeo,  have  been  "  cut  up  into  little  ones."      ^H 

As  every  thought  and  wish  was  told  to  his  brothe^^ 
as  they  rose,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  power  of 
rambling  and  talking  greatly  increased  that  passion 
which  Dr.  Johnson  truly  observed  was  "  much  less  i 
prevalent  in  London  than  the  country,"  Lord  Meers- 
brook  looked  anxiously  for  the  time  in  which  he  cou 
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best  open  his  heart,  and  explain  his  wishes  to  his 

grandfather.    He  one  day  prevailed  on  Arthur  to  go 

out  without  him,  and  accompany  his  aunt  to  pay 

morning  visits  in  the  family-coach,  though  a  vessel  for 

which  it  was  certain  he  had  no  penchant ;  but  he  really 

loved  the  old  lady,  and  was  much  in  the  habit  of  com. 

paring  her  with  poor  Lady  Anne,  by  no  means  to  the 

advantage  of  the  younger  party.    It  was  not  difficult, 

during  their  absence,  to  lead  the  conversation,  which 

always  veered  either  to  the  life  or  the  death  of  the 

late  lord ;   and,  on  this  occasion,  Sir  Edward  Hales 

made  more  particular  inquiries  than  he  had  ever  done 

before  as  to  the  last  words  and  actions  of  a  son  who 

had  been  the  pride  of  his  life,  not  less  than  the  centre 

of  his  affections. 

His  grandson  told  him  all  that  had  passed  on  that 
awful  occasion,  allowing  no  literal  deviation  from 
tnitii,  yet,  probably,  raising  his  voice  the  loudest  when 
be  repeated  the  praises  of  Arthur,  and  sinking  it  some- 
what below  the  claims  of  an  aged  ear,  when  he  re- 
verted to  the  denial  of  his  father  respecting  the  alien- 
ation of  property  necessary  for  the  support  of  his  own 
dignities,  and  most  happy  was  he  when  the  old  gen- 
tleman exclaimed  eagerly — 

"But  Arthur  had  not  risked  his  life  for  yours,  at 
that  time  !  he  had  not  preserved  you  from  drowning 
then!" 

*•  He  had  not,  my  dear  sir  :  neither  had  he  placed 
Jus  affections  upon  a  well-bom,  but  unportioned  girl, 
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who  is  really  lovely  and  amiable ;  these  two  reasons 
render  me  extremely  anxious  for  his  future  welfare. 
I  Itonour  my  father's  judgment,  and  concede  to  his 
opinion,  and  wish  not  to  give  our  dear  sailor  any  sud- 
den accession  of  wealth,  which  lie  may  not,  at  present, 
be  qualified  to  use,  and  which  his  'ladye  love"  would 
not  desire ;  for  both  herself  and  sisters  have  had  the 
mortifications  which  belong  to  poverty  for  years,  and 
have  gained  the  knowledge  which  can  counteract  its 
pressure.  I  speak  not  from  ray  own  observation,  but 
that  of  Mrs.  Palmer,  the  excellent  woman  who  so 
kindly  nursed  my  lamented  sister,  and  whom  Augusta 
held  dear  as  a  motlier." 

"  You  could  quote  no  better  autliority,  Frederic ; 
but  go  on,  say  what  you  wish  to  be  done  for  poor 
Arthur." 

"  Such  an  assurance  of  property  as  may  enable  him 
to  ask  her  mother's  consent,  and  satisfy  the  earl,  her 
uncle." 

"  Who  is  he,  Frederic  ?" 

"  Lord  Rotheles,  sir ;  of  course,  I  do  not  know 
him." 

"  Nor  I,  much,  thank  God !  he  ran  away  with 
another  man's  wife,  and  his  own  divorced  him,  if  I 
remember  tlie  story  right  j  nevertheless,  the  impres- 
sioD  was  that  he  was  more  of  a  dupe  than  a  knave. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  is  not  a  man  whom  a  Hales  can 
desire  connection  with  ;  but  he  helps  his  sister.  Lady 
Anne  Granard,  who  is  a  proud,  cold-hearted  womi 
and  ruined  her  worthy  husband." 
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"  (  have  heard  as  much,  but  her  daughters  are  only 
the  more  to  be  pitied ;  it  is  of  the  youngest  but  one  T 
have  spoken." 

"  I  like  it  not,  I  like  it  not,  Frederic  !  Seldom 
comes  a  fiiir  bird  from  a  foul  nest.  Arthur  had  better 
saffer  for  a  month  than  for  a  life  ;  he  must  forget  her ; 
twill  be  no  great  thing  for  a  gay- hearted  young  man, 
like  him.  Promotion  must  be  his  mistress,  and,  in 
doing  his  best  to  attain  her,  he  will  forget  '  the  pale, 
imripened  beauty  of  the  North.'  " 

**  My  father  wished  us  both  to  marry  early  —  more 
specially  myself.    I  will  not  think  of  it  till  I  see  poor 
Arthur  settled,  for  he  wished  that  also  ;    and  he  has 
of^n  told  me  that  our  family  were  singular   from 
the  constancy  of  their  attachments.    Both  yourself 
"mI  him,  dear  grandpapa,  were  left  young,  liandsome 
widowers,  with  extremely  small  families,  yet  you  formed 
*>  second  connection.    Aunt  Margaretta  was  only  sus- 
pected of  an  attachment,  and  she  has  remained  true 
to  the  sentiment,  yet  must  have  had  many  suitors.    I 
tm  convinced  it  will  be  my  own  case,  should  I  find  an 
object  worthy  my  affection  ;    and  I  have  no  right  to 
place  my  brother  out  of  the  family  pale ;    he  may  be 
more  rapid  in  his  conclusions,  more  easily  struck,  and 
more  ardently  excited,  but  I  yet  believe  he  will  be 
trae  to  the  family  virtue,  for  such  I  consider  it ;    we 
have  it  on  both  sides,  for  my  mother  was  a  martyr  to 
her  love  for  my  father." 
"  Your  mother  was  an  angel,  Frederic,"  said  the 
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old  gentleman,  after  a  long  pause  ;  '•  it  goes  much 
against  the  grain  to  think  of  giving  any  son  of  hers  to 
the  daughter  of  Lady  Anne  Granard  ;  yet,  I  will  con- 
fess, I  loved  Rotheles,  her  father,  and  I  liked  her  hus- 
band very  much  ;  it  may  be  possible  that  her  daugh- 
ters inherit  on  the  right  side  of  the  house.  I  will  con- 
sider what  I  can  do." 

"  Dear,  good,  generous  grandfather,  you  can  do 
every  thing;  you  can  place  Arthur  in  the  situation 
assigned  to  me,  the  heir  of  Sir  Edward  Hales." 

Sir  Edward  suddenly  started  from  his  chair;  his 
thin  and  generally  bending  form  became  erect  and 
stately,  and  his  sunken  eyes  emitted  a  stream  of  lam- 
bent fire,  as  he  exclaimed : — 

*'  Degenerate  boy  !  was  it  to  this  end  you  became 
the  child  I  fostered  in  my  bosom,  to  the  forming  of 
whose  mind  I  bent  all  the  powers  of  my  own  ?  whose 
departure  I  lamented  with  tears  a  thousand  times  ; 
for  whom  I  have  cared  and  toiled,  curtailing  my  ex- 
pences  that  I  might  enlarge  the  estates  meant  for  your 
enjoyment  ?  Do  you  cast  from  you  the  birthright  of 
ancestors,  ennobled  by  their  virtues  far  more  than  you 
are  by  your  new  honours  ?  Remember  the  fate  of  him 
who  sold  his  birthright,  and  afterwards  '  found  no 
place  for  repentance,  though  he  sought  it  carefuUj 
with  many  tears.'  " 

Lord  Meersbrook  did  not  reply  ;  he  was  discomfited 
and  rebuked,  yet  not,  therefore,  self-convicted  of  error, 
■ince  he  knew  his  motives  to  be  high  and  pure,  aod 
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vu  sensible  that  he  ought  rather  to  be  charged 
with  too  much  pride,  in  his  origin,  than  too  little 
Rgard  for  its  claims.  The  baronet  resumed  the 
wbject. 

"  Shall  these  woods  be  cut  down,  young  man, 

whose  arms  have  waved  their  branches  over  the  graves 

of  your  Saxon  ancestors  I  this  bouse,  honoured  by  the 

viat  of  the  virgin  queen  —  these  walks,  planned  by 

Bacon,  haunted  by  Raleigh,  and  praised  by  Burleigh 

—landscapes  that  have  been  described  in  the  Arcadia 

of  Sir  Hiilip  Sidney  and  the  pages  of  Spencer,  be  re. 

•igned  without  a  sigh — given  as  a  toy  —  o»  probably 

nU  for  a  song  to  pay  the  throw  of  a  die,  or  shine  on 

fte  throat  of  a  girl  —  swell  the  orgies  of  a  bellowing 

CRw,  or  be  swept  away  by  an  election,  which  may 

•na  spendthrift  creditor  frOm  a  merited  jail  I     Must 

o>j  anxious  management,  my  prudent  retrenchments, 

^  Mai^;aretta's  savings,  all  go !" 

"  Pardon  me,  sir— pardon  me  for  interrupting  you, 
■Kit  I  must  speak.     Arthur  will  do  none  of  the  things 
Toufear.    Though  possessing  a  generosity  that  would 
w  princely,  he  honours  our  dear  father's  lessons  far 
too  much  to  be  imprudent,  and  he  loves  me  far  too 
■bU  to  grieve  me  by  that  extravagance  unhappily  too 
commoo  amongst  men  of  his  profession.     He  never 
]^ys,  save  for  the  triumph  of  skill ;  and,  with  no  less 
attachment  than  myself  for  these  distinguished  shades, 
he  has  not  less  pride  in  them,  and,  were  they  in  dan- 
ger, would  give  all  be  possesses,  or  ever  will  possess, 
fou  I.  o 
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to  redeem  them.  Had  I  not  fully  relied  on  his  cha- 
racter, dearly  as  I  love  him,  and  anxious  as  I  am  to 
evince  that  love  by  more  than  words,  I  could  not  have 
proposed  it ;  and  remember,  dear  Sir  Edward,  I  did 
not  ask  you  to  ffive  your  estates.  Long,  very  long, 
may  it  be  before  they  are  bequeathed.  Time  will,  I 
trust,  have  taught  Arthur  wisdom  long  ere  then,  and 
myself  also,  and  your  fears  will  be  confined  to  our 
children.  May  they  be  what  all  the  Hales  have  been, 
and  the  lesson  will  be  short !" 

"  Perhaps  I  have  spoken  hastily — too  hastily ;  but 
I  am  an  old  man,  and  the  apprehensions  of  age  err  as 
much  on  one  side  as  the  romance  of  youth  on  tlie 
other." 

"  Dear  grandfather,  you  forget  that  you  began  life 
early,  and  have  felt  its  sorrows  acutely ;  but  i  have 
always  understood  that  the  old  age  of  a  virtuous  life 
was  long  and  gentle.  I  have  been  wrong  to  urge  this 
suit ;  I  will  do  so  no  more.  I  have  over-valued  my 
life,  and  sought  to  pay  too  high  a  price  for  that  which 
has  yet  to  prove  its  worth." 

"  Don't  say  that,  Frederic  ;  don't  say  that.  You 
have  been  the  stay  and  blessing  of  my  life,  and  the 
comfort  of  your  idolized  father's ;  your  feelings  are 
worthy  of  yoti,  and  my  local  attachments  not,  I  trust, 
unwortliy  me.  If  for  the  first  time  in  your  life  they 
have  jarred,  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  our  sense  of  your 
obligation  and  of  your  devotedness  to  your  brother  i» 
alike  binding ;  and,  if  I  had  not  been  averse  tu  the 
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connexion  Arthur  ccmtemplates,  I  should  not  have 
started  from  the  proposition  in  the  manner  I  did, 
though  the  matter  must  remain  the  same.  Here  come 
my  sister  and  the  subject  of  our  solicitude ;  let  us  take 
both  into  our  councils." 


o2 


"Arthur,  my  dear  fellow,  I  understand  from  Frederic 
that,  during  your  short  residence  in  town,  you  ven- 
tured to  fall  in  love  ?" 

A  torrent  of  blushes  rose  to  the  brow  of  the  accused, 
and  he  gave  Frederic  an  angry  look.  "  Was  this  kind. 
Lord  Meersbrook  ?"  broke  from  his  lips. 

"  It  was  meant  for  kindness,  of  a  quality  you  are 
not  likely  to  meet  again,  even  among  your  naval 
friends,  Arthur,  for  your  brother  wants  rae  to  disin- 
herit  him  for  the  sake  of  conciliating  Lady  Anne  Gra- 
nard." 

"  Lady  Anne  be  !     I  beg  pardon,  but  she  is 

no  more  like  Aunt  Margaret  than  a  jib  boom's  like  a 
compass,  and  the  last  woman  living  I  should  choose 
to  knuckle  to.  I  would  not  take  a  rood  of  land  from 
Frederic  to  be  appointed  to  a  man-of-war  to-morrow 
morning,  for  I  looked  on  it  as  his  {God  grant  it  may 
be  long  ere  he  touch  it !)  ever  since  I  was  the  height 
of  a  handspike.  Why,  the  place  is  positively  sacred, 
as  old  as  the  hills,  and  belongs  to  eldest  sons  of  eldest 
sons  from  generation  to  generation.  For  aught  1 
know,  Adam  planted  the  garden,  and  Eve  watered  the 
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flowen ;  however,  be  it  what  it  may,  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it  beyond  admiring  it,  and  thinking  a  gen- 
tle swell  and  a  light  breeze  would  make  it  all  the 


"  But  how  are  you  to  make  a  wife  a  settlement, 
Arthurr 

"  I  have  got  five  thousand  pounds  of  my  own,  and, 
with  the  interest  of  that  and  half  of  my  pay,  if  she 
cannot  live  in  a  cottage  near  Portsmouth  very  snug, 
I  shall  wonder.  The  first  lieutenant's  wife  hasn't 
n  much,  and  the  captain's  very  little  more ;  when 
(rize  money  or  promotion  comes,  of  course  she  will 
line  the  best  share,  and  shall  have  lumber  of  her  own 
Bi  abundance." 

"  I  fear  the  will  not  be  content  with  that ;  I  am 
"Be  her  mother  will  not." 

"  Those  cat-like  mothers,  who  beat  off  their  chil- 
^  at  a  given  period,  have  no  claims  on  them ;  and, 
i  Georg^ana  can't  take  a  warm  heart  and  a  decent 
ttlan,  I'll  whistle  her  down  the  wind  speedily,  as 
pMttjr  as  she  is,  and  as  modest  looking.  I  ask  for  no- 
tinng  but  love  on  her  part,  and  I  give  both  that  and 
in  my  worldly  goods  (to  say  nothing  of  my  being  a 
■ilor)  into  the  bargain.    Then  look  at  my  connexions. 


"  And  ywraelf,  dear  Arthur,"  said  the  old  lady ; 
"  I  am  sure,  if  I  were  a  young  girl,  I  should  look  at 
TOO  very  often^and  think  nothing  too  much  to  give 
yoo." 
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"  Well  said,  Margaret ;  though  you  are  not  young, 
there  is  no  love  lost  between  you,  and  we  shall  keep 
you  to  your  word.'" 

"  With  all  my  heart,  provided  Frederic  thinks  it 
right,  for  you  know,  poor  dear  boy,  he  was  my  first 
love  ;  and  I  certainly  have  been  saving  for  him  these 
twenty  years.  I  had  rather  ^ite  than  leave,  so,  what- 
ever I  have  that  you  think  I  can  spare,  take  it  at  once. 
There  is  this  convenience,  it  is  all  at  liand,  as  one  may 
say ;  and  since  here  I  was  born,  and  here  i  hope  to 
die,  a  very  little  will  serve  me^  if  you  buy  Judith  an 
annuity." 

"  Well  done,  sister !  Who  says  the  heart  grows 
cold  as  the  man  grows  old  ?" 

"  But  I  am  not  a  man,  brother,  you  know." 

"  No,  Margaretta,  I  could  almost  wish  you  were,  for 
there  would  be  a  good  raan  the  more  amongst  us,  and 
the  world  needs  such.  I  think,  if  we  enable  Arthur 
to  settle  six  hundred  a  year  on  her  daughter.  Lady 
Anne  cannot  grumble,  since  her  own  husband  was 
only  able  to  leave  her  and  all  her  children  less.  But 
of  her,  in  point  of  fact,  I  do  not  think ;  our  business 
is  to  render  Artliur  happy,  and  place  him  in  the  situa- 
tion  his  father  would  have  desired  to  see  him  occupy. 
Frederic  will  furnish  his  house,  and  find  a  wedding 
present  for  his  lady,  and  if,  as  he  says,  she  will  Ut* 
near  the  coast,  or  at  Leamington,  or  Bath,  they  will 
do  very  well." 

"  Or  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  brother,  for  then  we  can 
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tend  all  kind  of  things  by  the  carrier  every  Friday. 

Fmit,  eggs,  butter,  poultry,  game,  bacon,  tongues, 

pies,  cream,  and  many  more  things,  which  wiU  come 

mto  my  head  by  degrees." 
"  The  slower  the  better,  say  I." 
•  "  Pigeons,  too,  and  venison ;    mince  meat  and 
potted  veal ;  cakes  of  all  kinds,  can  be  carried,"  said 
Mn.  Margaret,  speaking  in  soliloquy. 

"  What  a  cormorant^s  nest  that  woman  is  filling ! 
Vy  and  by  we  shall  have  the  *  beeves  and  the  beer, 
ud  the  jolly  new  year,'  following  en  train"  said  the 
good  baronet. 

"  Oh,  grandpapa,"  said  Arthur,  looking  with  the 
iffectionate  yet  half  ashamed  face  of  days  gone  by, 
"  bow  good  you  are  to  think  of  doing  so  much  for  me 
now  Uiat  you  don't  know  Georgiana !     I  know  not 

what  to  say  i  I  feel  that " 

"  That  you  could  give  better  than  take,  my  dear 
i^.  But  that  would  not  be  altogether  right  to 
Hkwe  BO  much  your  elders ;  so  make  yourself  as  happy 
Mfoa  can  under  your  circumstances.  I  can  rely  on 
Heeisbrook's  judgment  in  this  affair,  because  he  is 
sot  in  love,  you  ^now ;  and  I  can  rely  on  your  word, 
if  you  give  it  me,  to  do  nothing  in  a  hurry,  nothing 
that  shall  induce  the  world  to  look  lightly  on  her  who 
» to  bear  your  name,  and  find  countenance  and  kind- 
"««  &om  your  family." 

"I  do  pledge  you  my  word  to  that  effect.  I  expect 
to  be  called  to  my  ship  every  day,  and  all  I  desire 
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for  tlie  present  is,  pemiission  to  correspond  with 
Georgiana,  for  I  ha\'e  reason  to  believe  I  shall  not  be 
long  absent.  We  are  both  of  us  young  enough  I 
know  to  wait,  but  I  confess  I  am  by  no  means  patient 
in  matters  that  concern  one  nearly." 

Whilst  these  tilings  were  going  on  in  Kent,  what 
were  the  "  sayings  and  doings"  of  Welbeck  Street  ? 
for  thither  we  must  return,  though  to  quit  the  family 
party  at  Meersbrook,  in  their  integrity  and  kJndnes, 
to  contemplate  Lady  Anne  and  her  contrivances,  ia 
quitting  the  light  of  day  for  the  gloom  of  Stygian 
night. 

"  Georgiana,  put  on  your  blue  muslin,  and  ask 
Fanchette  to  make  your  hair  a  little  comme-il-faut ; 
and  pray  try  to  look  well  and  cheerful ;  you  were  not 
up  late,  and  ought  to  appear  the  better  for  it." 

"  I  slept  very  little  last  night,  I  confess,  ma'am." 

"  Then  take  a  turn  in  the  square,  but  don't  Btay  a 
moment  beyond  the  half  hour — you  will  still  have 
time  to  change  your  drew." 

'•  What  is  mamma  going  to  do,  I  wonder?"  said 
Georgiana  to  Helen. 

"  I  fear  to  tell  you,  my  love,  yet  I  think  I  ought  to 
do  so.  The  Marquis  of  Wentworthdale  is  going  to 
call  and  see  if  you  are  better.  Lady  Anne  told  hhn 
last  night  you  were  poorly."  ^^B 

"  He  is  a  very  nice  old  man,  and  if  he  wants  1^1 
say  any  thing  particular  to  mamma,  he  can  surely  do 
=t  bettor  than  through  the  medium  of  her  daughters." 
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"  He  thibka  nothing  about  her— you  are  his  object, 
10  take  care  what  you  do,  dear  Georgiana ;  for  should 
jm  be  mistaken  in  the  intentions  of  Lieutenant 
Hales,  yoa  will  have  a  terrible  persecution  to  undergo, 
I  can  foreaee." 

"lam  not  mistaken,  Helen)  Arthur  loves  me, 
Int  perhaps  he  cannot  as  yet  ask  me  to  marry  him, 
«nd  I  hare  no  Mr.  Glentworth  to  smooth  the  way  for 
BK,  as  Louisa  had.    Happy  Louisa ! ' ' 

"Lord  Meersbrook  will  not  be  wanting  to  his 
Imfter.    Mrs.  Pdmer  said  he  was  all  that  was  gene- 
1 1  nog  and  considerate." 

jL.  "  I  cannot  doubt  that ;  they  are  like  each  other  in 
J  Vithmind  and  person ;  but  if  this  wicked  old  marquis 
'  ihoakl  indeed  have  taken  such  a  foolish  fancy  into 
Ibs  head,  mamma  would  refuse  any  body  for  his  sake. 
Qs  title  and  his  wealth  would  outweigh  an  angel  in 
Iter  estimation." 

Helen  felt  the  truth  of  this  observation  too  de- 
(idedlf  to  contradict  it,  and  only  replied  by  a  sigh  ; 
Bid  after  walking  some  time  in  silence,  Georgiana 
tid,  in  a  hesitating  voice— 

"  Helen,  could  you  like  the  marquis  ?  He  is  not 
"Teiy  old,  and  he  is  really  agreeable,  and  undoubt- 
•fiyfliere  are  advantages  in  wealth  and  rank.  One 
^  have  many  pleasures,  'and  do  a  great  deal  of  good 
■iUi  money.  Now  if  you  think  you  could,  perhaps 
*e  nig^t  all  be  satisfied,  for  I  am  sure  a  sensible  man  of 
lu description,  when  he  knows  both,  would  prefer  you." 
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"  I  don't  want  to  marry,  but  I  might  not  have 
objected  to  oblige  mamma  a  short  time  ago;  but  I 
can  no  more  marry  hira  now  than  yourself.  If  your 
heart  refuses  him,  so  does  mine.  Ask  me  no  question, 
I  have  no  right  to  the  hopes  that  sustain  you, 
Georgiana,  but  I  cannot  marry  the  marquis.  In> 
deed,  I  shall  never  marry — I  shall  share  tlie  fate 
of  Mary." 

"  Ah !  what  a  splendid  home  might  mj  sacrifice 
find  you  both.  I  wonder  if  I  could  forget  Arthur, 
and  in  my  gratitude  to  the  old  man  become  contented 
to  be  a  gay,  fashionable,  woman." 

"  Think  not  of  it  for  a  moment;  you  could  not, 
Georgiana,  bear  it  even  so  well  as  1,  for  I  remem- 
ber something  of  Granard  Park  and  splendid  doings, 
but  you  du  not,  and  cannot  regret  what  you  never 
enjoyed.  If  you  were  married  to  the  man  you  loved, 
as  Louisa  is,  though  with  fewer  comforts  than  she 
has,  you  would  still  be  happy ;  and  oh !  how  glad 
should  I  be  to  share  your  humble  abode,  and  asdit 
you  to  manage  your  little  income!" 

"  Don't  talk  so,  dear  Helen,  for  I  cannot  be  sure  I 
shall  have  one  to  manage  ;  and  if  he  should  say  no- 
thing till  he  returns  from  the  next  voyage,  who 
knows  in  what  a  situation  Arthur  may  find  me ! 
Surely  Charles  and  Louisa  will  interfere  to  save 
me  from  persecution!  Yet,  alas!  they  would  be 
proud  of  the  connexion;  so  would  Glentworth  and 
Isabella." 
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"  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  thick  of  any  one  but 
jounelf  in  this  case,  Georgiana,  for  there  is  no  occa- 
oon.  If  by  a  great  marriage  you  could  have  helped 
ill  your  sisterB,  I  will  not  say  it  would  have  beeb  an 
error;  but  now  that  we  are  so  much  better  off  than 
1R  were,  it  would  be  cruel  t«  yourself,  and  not  kind 
to  US.  I  had  a  thousand  times  rather  go  on  as  we  do 
to  the  end  of  my  days,  than  see  you  pining  under  the 
load  of  life  which  no  grandeur  could  enliven,  no 
power  or  splendour  could  sweeten." 

"But  Isabella  married  a  husband  far  older  than 
herself,  and  she  is  happy." 

"  She  married  the  man  she  dearly  loved  and  pre- 
ened to  every  human  being,  yet  she  is  not  as  happy 
tt  Louisa;  I  am  confident ;  and  it  must  be  the  dis- 
luity  between  them  which  gave^  that  anxious  look 
^  her  countenance.  Now,  you  do  not  love  the 
laiquis?" 
"Certainly  not!" 

"  And  you  do  love  somebody  else,  Georgiana  ?" 
"  I  fear  I  do  indeed ;  but  you  are  older  than  me, 
<«ar  Helen,  and  may  assist  to  cure  me." 

Helen  shook  her  head  despairingly.  They  were  a 
liWe— and  but  a  little — behind  their  time,  but  their 
liother  would  have  severely  reprimanded  them  if  she 
•""l  not  feared  to  discompose  the  complacency  of  her 
'ifa  features,  and  make  the  eyes  of  her  youngest 
^Dghter  red.  As  things  turned  out,  she  '*  kept  up 
ippeaiances"  most  happily.    Georgiana,  apprehensive 
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of  words,  she  feared  either  to  admit  or  repel,  cliaaged 
complexion  every  moment,  thereby  justifying  the 
account  given  of  a  trifling  indisposition,  and  when  re- 
lieved from  her  present  fears  by  the  pleasant  and 
genera!  conversation  of  LordWentworthdale,  looked  up 
to  him  with  such  an  air  of  confiding  respect,  that  he 
again  believed  she  had  a  certain  admiration  for  him, 
which  might  be  improved  into  a  tender  sentiment ;  and 
where  is  the  man,  at  his  time  of  life,  that  would  dis- 
pute the  possibility  of  a  fair  girl's  attachment,  so  new 
to  the  world,  and  supposed  to  be  entirely  free  from 
all  other  predilection  ? 

At  one  time  the  brothers  were  slightly  alluded  to, 
as  having  been  Lady  Anne's  attendants  the  preceding 
evening,  and  the  young  ladies  became  simultaneously 
covered  with  blushes.  Lady  Anne  was  angry,  and 
her  own  colour  rose  a  little,  as  she  said — "  My  girls 
are  both  ashamed  of  their  mother's  inhospitality, 
marquis;  for  those  inseparable  brothers  came  hoDM 
witli  us  last  night  in  our  neighbour's  coach,  but  as 
Georgiana  had  been  long  in  bed,  and  I  knew  Helen 
would  instantly  fly  to  her,  I  did  not  ask  them  in ;  in 
fact,  I  was  quite  wearied,  and  I  could  do  nothing 
with  young  men  by  myself  at  so  late  an  hour.  Be- 
sides,  I  knew  they  wanted  to  leave  London  at  an 
early  one  this  morning.'' 

"  You  were  perfectly  right,  I  am  certdn,  nor  w 
they  expect  it  otherwise ;  for  more  modest  and 
sible  young  men  I  never  met  with.     The  eldest 
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mnch  of  the  perron  and  talent  of  his  father;  the 
yoDDgest  is  sttll  handsomer,  and  is  quite  a  naval 
ApoDo." 

Gewgiana  did  not  4>lush,  but  she  became  pale  as 
muble,  and  even  her  breathing  was  impeded  by  the 
tenor  she  felt,  lest  her  mother  should  read  what  was 
paioDg  in  her  heart. 

Her  fears  were  not  in  vain,  for  Lady  Anne  saw 
Aiough  and  through  her  victim,  but  her  cheek  did 
not  blanch,  nor  her  pulse  flutter ;  when,  at  the  moment 
ttiedoor  had  closed  on  the  marquis,  she  said-^ 

"But  for  my  care,  you  would  have  made  a  very 
pietty  fool  of  yourself,  miss  1  It  is  become  high  time 
.  te  tell  you,  that  by  conducting  yourself  properly  you 
■My  have  the  unmerited  honour  of  becoming  Mar- 
dnoDBSs  of  Wentworthdale ;  and  listen  to  my  words, 
i*  they  are  final.  You  never  shall  be  the  wife  of 
tiM  young  sailor!  No!  not  if  bis  brother  endowed 
iBm  with  half  his  fortune.  On  that  point  my  mind 
Ixbeen  made  up  for  years.  The  two  sons-in>law  I 
Ufe  and  the  one  I  e^tpected  to  have  were  all  only 
"n,  and  either  only  or  eldest  sons  shall  ever  enter 
"ly&mily." 

"  Indeed,  dear  mamma,"  said  Helen,  "  poor  Geor- 
ffooa  wants  nobody's  son." 

" Tis kUcI"  cried  Lady  Anne,  vehemently :  " little 
ttihe  has  seen  of  him,  and  hatefuVas  she  knows  he  is 
to  ine,  (he  has  the  immodesty,  the  shamelessness  to  be 
ixokering  after  that  sailor>fellow ;  and  you,  madam ! 
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your  blushes  had  a  cause  within,  though  not  without, 
for  Lord  Meersbrook  thinks  nothing  of  you  now ;  and 
it  may  be  as  well  for  you  not  to  disgust  fiim  by  your 
forwardness,  or  otherwise  by  exhibiting  your  weak- 
ness. Go  away,  I  beseech  you ;  I  cannot'  bear  the 
sight  of  indecent  young  women,  even  if  they  are  mj 
daughters !" 

The  marquis  called  on  the  morrow,  but  he  saw 
only  that  Georgiana  was  unwell,  and  that  the  fur- 
tive'glances  she  gave  him  indicated  that  either 
mind  or  body  was  more  disordered  than  Lady  Anne 
would  allow.  He  hail  become  really  fond  of  her  as  a 
gentle  and  interesting  girl,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice, 
and  the  pity  in  his  eyes,  really  called  forth  so  much 
of  gratitude  and  esteem,  that  she  wished  for  nothing 
so  much  as  an  opportunity  to  tell  him  how  sincerely 
she  thanked  his  intentions,  and  how  much  she  was 
grieved  tliat  she  could  not  accede  to  his  wishes.  But 
these  wishes  had  never  been  expressed ;  nor  could  she 
refer  to  a  preference  to  another,  since  that  other  was 
not  heard  of.  That  letters,  and  callers,  and  preseott, 
even  individuals  on  matters  of  business,  had  arrived  at 
the  house  both  sisters  knew  ;  but  such  gootl  care  w«* 
taken,  either  from  good-will  or  ill,  to  prevent  them  from 
knowing  who  gave  the  presents,  who  wrote  the  notet, 
who  made  the  caits,  that  both  sisters  remaned  in  utter 
ignorance  of  circumstances  which  perpetually  excited 
their  curiosity  and  anxiety,  because  connected  wiA 


the  dearest  interest  the  heart  can  know  in  early  and 
unmarried  life. 

The  worst  of  all  their  troubles,  as  a  present  evil,  was 
an  interdict  to  any  communication  "  with  the  people 
over  the  way  ;"  and  for  so  long  a  time  had  they  looked 
to  those  good  friends  for  some  pleasures  and  many  con- 
solations— so  possible  was  it  that  a  single  word  of  theirs 
might  have  relieved  the  gloom  which  hung  over  them, 
that  the  sight  of  Mr.  Palmer  would  have  been  almost  as 
dear  to  their  eyes  as  either  of  those  graceful  youths  on 
whose  high  brows  "  the  hyacinthine  curls  hung  cluster- 
ing." Nor  was  the  desire  unreturned,  for  many  aregret- 
ful  look  was  hourly  cast  towards  that  enchanted  castle, 
which,  if  not  environed  by  a  moat,  was  certainly  de- 
fended by  a  warder  (perhaps  a  she-dragon)  of  no  com- 
mon resolution  and  abilities,  and  who  became  a  posi- 
tive prisoner  herself  to  become  the  jailer  of  others. 

Louisa  and  her  husband  hod  repeatedly  called,  of 
course ;  and  Helen  had  seen  them  twice  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes only,  when  she  appeared  so  distrait,  that  Charles 
could  not  forbear  to  press  Lady  Anne  to  permit  her  to 
return  with  them  "  for  a  little  change  of  air ;"  but  he 
was  informed  "  that,  as  it  was  time  for  her  usual  trip 
to  Brighton,  better  air  than  the  city  environs  could 
ofiFcr  would  soon  be  obtained."  The  second  time  this 
was  mentioned,  and  Georgiana's  company  also  re- 
quested, the  young  couple  were  gravely  informed,  that 
'•  the  young  ladies'  conduct  had  been  of  late  by  no 
means  respectful  or  amiable ;  and  it  could  not  be  sup- 
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posed,  that  placing  tliem  under  the  roof  with  a  person 
BO  notorious  for  disobedience  and  impropriety  as  Mrs. 
Penrhyn  would  improve  tlieir  manners.  With  the 
weakness  too  common  in  mothers,  and  which  Louisa 
would  understand  some  time,  she  had  been  induced  to 
pardon  her  imprudent  marriage,  and  forget  the  groa 
improprieties  which  preceded  it ;  but " 

"  Gross  improprieties  !"  exclaimed  Charles  Penrhyn, 
in  a  voice  of  thunder — a  voice  his  gentle  wife  had  never 
heard  before.  "  What  can  you  mean  ?  What  do  you 
dare  to  insinuate  ?  How  can  you  mingle  a  thought  of 
my  pure " 

"  Charles,  Charles  I  do  not  speak  so  loud,  it  terrifies 
aie,  it  does  indeed.  Mamma  means  it  was  wrong  to 
leave  the  house  clandestinely, to  take  refuge  with  stran- 
gers, do  you  not,  mamma  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  do,  madam,  thereby  forcing  your  low 
connexions  upon  me." 

"  Ought  you  not  to  add,  Lady  Anne,"  said  Charles, 
recovering  himself  a  little,  "  thereby  saving  ine  from 
all  wedding  expenses,  and  enabling  me  to  come  out  in 
a  new  light,  as  a  tender  mbther,  with  new  schemes  to 
entrap  the  unwary !" 

Falsehood  is  bad  to  bear — we  all  shrink  from  a  scan- 
dal ;  but  truth  is  absolutely  intolerable ;  and  Lady 
Anne,  with  all  her  practised  forbearance,  her  assumed 
dignity,  plausiliility,  or  whatever  other  qualities  she 
might  inherently  possess  or  occasionally  borrow,  were 
put  io&taotly  to  the  route,  and  violent,  unniitig»ted 
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rage  succeeded  —  for  what  was  Charles  Penrhyn,  that 
(he  should  control  herself  for  him  ?  and  there  were  few 
words  of  vituperative  abuse  furnished  by  a  lady's  voca- 
bulary (and  even  some  beyond  it)  that  were  not  launched 
upon  his  head,  as  a  "  city  tradesman,"  that  of  the 
"puling  baby,"  his  wife,  liis  flirting  sister  and  her 
mttol  husband;   but  even  the  last,  beyond  saying 
amply  "  you  know  that  to  be  false,"  failed  to  recall 
the  anger  which  had  distressed  Louisa,  and  he  hastened 
out  of  the  house  to  take  refuge  in  that  of  Mr.  Palmer, 
Ktetally  trembling  for  her  safety. 

When  poor  Louisa  "  had  cried  and  was  better," 
Mr,  Penrhyn,  having  explained,  as  far  as  was  neces- 
"Wyithe  cause  of  her  emotion,  and  referred  to  the  cru- 
elty of  wounding  any  person's  feelings  "  in  his  dear 
'ife's  situation,"  Mrs.  Palmer  could  not  forbear  to 
oclaim,  "  What  will  become  of  those  dear  girls !  they 
•ill  die  by  inches !  How  I  wish  Lord  Rotheles  was 
»»are  of  their  situation." 

Louisa  wept  afresh,  and  the  kind-hearted  Mrs.  Pal- 
"*■  suddenly  dropped  the  subject,  and  only  sought  to 
•onwle  her  visitor,  who  at  length  admitted  the  comfort 
Helen's  power  of  flight,  from  the  time  her  minority 
'*8sed,  afforded.  "  Yet,  how  could  Georgiana  be  left 
•'ooe !  her  situation  was  now  bad,  then  it  would  be 
•wse !"  The  young  couple  departed  in  Mr.  Palmer's 
^•di,  silent  and  sorrowful,  Louisa  mourning  for  her 
■•tere,  Charles  apprehensive  for  his  wife. 
Shocked  by  the  quarrel  she  had  witnessed,  and  ter> 
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"  Keeping  up  appearances"  had  been  the  businen 

lihtij  Anne's  existence,  not  only  in  the  vulgar  cares 

"Onunly  understood  by  the  word,  as  relates  to  the 

Htut  and  creditor  affairs  of  life,  but  the  more  deli- 

(Ma  and  complicated  business  which  belongs  to  friend- 

Hf  and  ocmnubial  happiness.     She  was  fully  per- 

<tiai  that  peojde  could  not  present  a  respectable 

Aoot  to  society,  without  being  connected  with  high 

Bitks  of  the  nobility,  wealthy  denizens  of  the  circle 

^mediately  under  them,  talented  persons  who  had 

<viied.  notoriety,  and  good  people  of  superior  moral 

aodaet ;  and  it  was  now  the  great  object  of  her  life 

to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  bdng  acquainted  with 

tiiOM  esteemed  by  all  who  were  thus  distinguished. 

When  she  was  a  married  woman,  although  determined 
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never  to  resign  her  own  will,  diminish  her  own  extra- 
vagance, listen  either  to  the  remonstrances  or  the  per- 
suasions of  her  husband,  she  yet  yielded  to  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  up  the  appearance  of  happiness,  since 
the  quarrelsome  were  never  deemed  the  respectable 
in  society.  Always  cold,  selfish,  and  hollow,  yet  her 
hypocrisy  had  its  use,  and  was  that  which  has  been 
described  as  the  "  homage  which  vice  pays  to  virtue." 
As,  however,  such  conduct  implies  considerable  labour, 
as  she  advanced  in  life  she  shrunk  from  the  toil  of 
seeniinff,  and  bore  her  contracted  sphere  of  action  the 
better,  because  the  demand  for  virtues  was  propor- 
tionably  decreased.  Still,  the  desire  to  be  known,  the 
ambition  to  be  distinguished,  was  pre-eminent — "  the 
world  prevailed  and  its  dread  laugh"  at  poverty  and 
pretension,  at  inveigling  mothers  and  portionless  beau- 
ties, at  family  union  and  suspected  tyranny  —  ami, 
therefore,  to  a  given  point,  and  with  the  least  possible 
portion  of  self-exertion  and  self-controul,  slie  had 
"  kept  up  appearances,"  allowing  herself  a  certain 
jwrtion  of  tyrannical  government  over  her  daughten, 
as  a  kind  of  safety-valve  to  her  temper  and  habits. 

Tliis  was  the  more  necessary,  because  it  could  not 
he  practised  on  servants ;  at  least,  not  upon  the  clas* 
of  servants  Lady  Anne  could  afford  to  keep,  which 
were  of  a  very  different  description  tu  her  opposite 
neighbour's,  being  not  of  the  Shakesperian  genus. 
'•  who  sweat  for  service,  not  for  meed."  As  a  certun 
great  divine,  in  a  moment  of  playfulness  (cruelly  nii$- 
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construed),  told  a  rustic  hearer,  "  a  conscience  was  an 
expensive  thing,"  so  do  those  children  of  toil,  when 
poorly  paid  and  scantily  fed,  refuse  to  bear  hard  words 
and  black  looks  into  the  bargain.  "  Siwility  is  vot's 
the  due  o'  sarwants,  ven  two  quarters  is  gone  by,  an 
the  colour  o'yer  money's  unseen,  'specially  vith  so 
many  cold  wiltles  as  ve  has,  and  nothink  but  swipes," 
had  been  said  or  sung  in  the  ears  of  Lady  Anne, 
"  many  a  time  and  oft ;"  and  such  was  its  effect  that 
she  knew  and  felt  her  daughters  alone,  the  unchar- 
tered helots  which  Nature  Imd  given  her,  "  to  have 
and  to  hold,"  by  a  bond  (wliich  could  never  be  can- 
celled until  marriage  had  bound  them  by  the  still 
stronger  chain  which  Death  and  Sin  can  alone  un- 
loose), must  be  the  exclusive  recipients  of  her  ill- 
humour  in  trifles,  her  despotism  in  essentials. 

That  Lady  Anne  had  assumed  her  rights,  and 
proved  her  power  to  break  her  victim,  mettiaihj,  on 
the  rack,  or  consign  her  to  thft  stake,  was  so  evinced 
by  the  appearance  of  Helen  (though  much  the  lesser 
sufferer,  as  the  lesser  delinquent),  that  Louisa  fully 
concurred  in  the  resolution  her  husband  evinced  to  go 
down  to  Rotheles  Castle,  and  obtain  from  the  Earl 
some  relief  to  the  prisoner?,  leaving  it  to  his  lord- 
diip's  judgment  to  provide,  or,  at  least,  to  suggest  the 
means.  He  held  it  to  be  a  service  of  great  delicacy, 
for,  whatever  might  be  the  demerits  of  Laily  Anne, 
he  neither  desired  that  a  shilling  should  be  withdrawn 
from  her  income,  nor  her  daughters  removed  from  her 
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guardianship,  because  he  thought  the  former  necessary 
for  her  rank,  and  the  latter  for  the  respectability  of 
the  sisters — Society  forges  fetters  as  strong  as  Nature, 
and  neither  can  be  foregone  or  despised. 

The  morning  following  the  ebullition  of  which  we 
have  spoken.  Lady  Anne,  contrary  to  her  habits  of 
late,  summoned  her  daughters  to  breakfast.  Helen, 
despite  of  the  previous  trouble,  or,  perhaps,  in  conse- 
quence of  it  (for  the  constitution  in  youth  seeks  re- 
prisals), had  slept  well  and  looked  tolerably  j  but 
Georgiana  appeared  like  a  fiaded  flower — she  neither 
spoke  nor  eat — there  was  not  a  shade  of  anger  on  her 
brow,  but  there  was  solicitude  and  sorrow  in  every 
lineament. 

"  I  shall  go  to  Brighton,  to-morrow,"  said  Ledy 
Anne,  laying  down  the  paper  she  had  been  reading, 
"  so  you  may  both  pack  your  things." 

Georgiana  had  taken  her  seat  in  such  a  direction 
that  the  light  fell  full  on  her  side  face,  and  Lady  Anne 
almost  started  to  see  how  pale  and  thin  that  face  hM 
become.  "  It  is  time  we  went  somewhere,  for  you. 
Georgiana,  are  really  a  shocking  object,  and  I  doot 
suppose  I  am  much  better  myself ! — we  shall  be  beltw 
at  Brighton  ;  you  will  get  air  and  exercise,  and  I  shall 
get  rid  of  the  annoyance  I  have  sustained  from  inip«f" 
tinent  letters,  which  tear  my  nerves  to  pieces." 

"  Impertinent  letters .'"  Oh  !  it  was  plain  Arthur 
had  not  forgotten  her,  for  those  were  the  very  wa«' 
applied  to  her  brother  Penrhjn's  letter,  when  he  aske<' 
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for  Louisa.  "  Could  it  be  that  mamma  had  refused 
him  y  Nothing  was  more  probable ;  but,  even  in  that 
case,  it  was  inexpressible  relief  to  believe  she  had  been 
sought  for,  to  know  that  her  feelings  were  indeed  re- 
ciprocated, that  she  had  not  thrown  away  her  young 
heart's  first  affections  on  the  insensible,  or  been  de- 
ceived in  her  surmises  by  the  insidious  and  deceitful. 
"  Oh,  no !  Arthur  was  all  she  had  thought  him ;"  in 
daring  to  rely  on  his  love  and  give  confiding  esteem  to 
his  character,  more  than  half  her  sorrows  were  over- 
come, and  hope  whispered  that  the  rest  might  be ;  her 
eyes  became  lighted  up  by  tlie  joy  of  her  heart,  and  her 
whole  frame  seemed  suddenly  renovated. 

"  How  strange,"  whispered  Lady  Anne  to  herself; 
"  the  girl  is  already  in  a  consumption ;  there  is  the 
bright  eye  and  the  hectic  flush  of  the  disease,  yet  it 
was  never  in  my  family,  never  I  Mary  was  long  weak, 
but  she  didn't  die,  as  one  expected  —  it  will  never  do 
for  me  to  take  her  here  and  there,  but  the  Marquis 
may.  Surely,  if  a  newspaper-man  in  the  city  could 
engage  a  vessel  to  take  his  wife  to  Lisbon  for  her 
healtli,the  Marchioness  of  Wentworthdale  might  have 
two.  I  wish  he  would  come  up  from  the  country  to- 
day, that  I  might  hasten  the  affair  by  telling  him  the 
disease  is  actually  begun. 

"  Hold !  that  will  not  do.  No  man  of  family 
would  choose  to  have  a  consumptive  heir.  It  is  a 
difficulty  to  know  what  view  one  should  adopt ;  she 
may  drag  on  for  two  whole  years  ;  in  that  time  her 
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good  fortune,  with  all  its  concomitant  advantages, 
would  be  insured  to  her  connexions,  after  which  her 
deatli  would  be  the  most  interesting  thing  possible, 
and  make  an  astounding  impression.  The  worst  of 
it  is,  if  teazed  too  much,  the  complaint  may  turn  to  a 
galloping  consumption,  and  she  may  die  before  any 
thing  can  be  done.  How  liorrible  to  have  death  in 
one's  own  house  ?  But  that  must  be  guarded  against ; 
she  shall  die  in  a  lodging,  I  am  determined  !" 

Wliilst  thus  soliloquizing,  the  doomed  one  was  cer- 
tainly making  the  best  effort  to  live  which  had  taken 
place  for  three  weeks,  by  eating  a  good  breakfast,  to 
the  great  delight  of  Helen,  who,  encouraged  by  t 
glance  of  permission,  took  up  the  newspaper,  and  was 
not  long  ere  she  saw  in  the  list  of  departures  from 
Mivart's  hotel :  — 

"  Viscoimt  Meersbrook  for  Portsmouth,  the  Hon. 
Lieutenant  Arthur  Hales  for  his  ship,  the  Thetis  {" 
news  which  she  contrived  the  eye  of  Georgiana  should 
glance  at ;  and  although  an  idea  of  a  voyage  to  she 
knew  not  whither  presented  threats  of  an  intermi- 
nable parting,  this  painful  knowledge  confirmed,  in 
all  respects,  the  facts  she  had  assumed.  She  doubted 
not  that  she  was  the  object  of  Arthur's  tender  an«l 
honourable  love — a  love  she  certainly  returned ;  that 
he  had  made  her  an  offer  of  his  hand,  which  she 
earnestly,  though  modestly,  desired  to  accept,  since 
his  fortunes  were  at  all  events  superior  to  her  own, 
and  could  by  no  means  include  the    personal  and 
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pressing  poverty  under  which  she  had  suffered  the 
whole  term  of  her  existence,  with  partial  relief,  and 
of  this  information,  so  necessary  for  her  happiness, 
she  had  been  cruelly  deprived — deprived  for  a  pur- 
pose she  would  die  rather  than  accomplish. 

If  any  doubts  remained  on  this  head,  they  were 
dispersed  by  finding  a  letter  in  the  first  drawer  she 
opened,  and  which  had  unquestionably  been  placed 
there  during  the  time  she  was  at  breakfast.  She  had 
never  seen  the  handwriting  before  ;  but  it  was  sealed 
with  a  crest,  and  the  letters  A.  J.  H.  beneath  it. 
Hig  name  was  Arthur  James — he,  the  dear,  emphatic 
he,  alone  could  be  the  writer  ! 

Yes,  he  was,  and  the  letter  was  written  as  "  the 
Doctor" — he  "who  looks  all  through  the  affairs  of 
men"  tells  us,  love-letters  should  be  written  "  freely, 
fully,  artlessly,  passionately,  and  sincerely,"  the  pro- 
testations of  love  being  followed  by  an  account  of  the 
kindness  of  his  brother,  grandsire,  and  aunt — the 
utter  impracticableness  of  Lady  Anne,  his  certainty 
of  the  persecution  she  was  undergoing  for  his  sake, 
and  his  earnest  desire  tliat  she  would  seek  refuge  with 
her  uncle  at  Rotheles  Castle,  until  his  retuni,  when 
it  was  probable  that  he  should  have  a  ship,  in  which 
case  Lady  Anne  could  not  possibly  refuse  him  ;  he 
concluded  with  saying,  that  he  trusted  her  sister  was 
very  kind,  and  would  neither  counteract  his  wishes, 
nor  encourage  those  of  any  other  lover  during  his 
painful  absence ;  and  his  hopes  on  that  point  were 
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the  higher,  because  Meersbrook,  who  had  seen  more 
of  her  than  himself,  assured  him  that  Helen's  dis- 
position was  every  way  excellent,  and  her  love  for 
her  sister  as  decided  as  the  attachment  wliich  bound 
themselves  to  each  other. 

The  letter  was  dated  three  days  before  it  wai 
found  i  and  Helen,  who  had  read  it  all  through  with 
interest,  and  scanned  the  latter  part  with  eyes  that 
dwelt  on  everj-  letter,  was  of  opinion  that  it  had  been 
placed  in  the  bands  of  tlie  page,  who  could  find  no 
opportunity  or  excuse  for  going  to  their  bed-room, 
until  he  knew  they  were  in  the  breakfast-parlour, 
from  whence  they  had  long  been  banished. 

At  the  moment  these  conjectures  were  going  for- 
ward. Lady  Anne's  foot  was  heard  ascending  their 
stairs ;  it  was  a  positive  event,  for  no  ordinary  cir- 
ciunstance,  whetlier  of  threatened  or  actual  sickness, 
had  ever  brought  her,  and  on  all  occasions  of  anger 
the  young  ladies  were  sent  for  to  be  scolded,  a> 
Georgiana  of  late  was  well  aware.  The  guilty  art 
always  cowards  ;  and  both  of  them  at  this  very  mo- 
ment felt  so  oppressed  by  their  awful  secret,  that 
they  were  ready  to  believe  mamma  had  actually 
planned  the  whole  aSair,  and  was  about  to  pouD06 
upon  them  in  the  very  fact  of  receiving  a  love-lettW 
by  surreptitious  means.  Most  fortunately  the  exi- 
gence of  despair  prompted  Georgiana  to  instaat 
action — she  seized  the  letter  and  thrust  it  under  tlM 
bed-clothes,  at  the  moment  the  door  was  opened, 
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and  Helen,  firom  whom  it  was  snatched,  stood  the 
very  picture  of  flfaame  and  confusion,  with  her  hands 
held  np  before  her  face,  as  if  suddenly  petrified  in  the 
Mt  of  treason. 

Bat  no  discovery  was  made,  for  no  vtlley  of  re- 
proach was  uttered,  and  could  they  have  looked  in 
tiieir  mother's  face  they  might  have  seen  that  strange 
dafieatures  were  written  there.  As  it  was,  neither  of 
Asm  looked  or  moved,  until  they  heard  the  words — 

"  My  dears,  when  I  had  a  party  you  brought  me  a 
eoorideiBble  part  of  the  numey  Mr.  Glentworth  gave 
JDD,  but  you  could  not,  did  not,  give  me  all,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Not  all,  mamma,  because  you  told  us  we  must 
find  our  own  dresses,  and  so  we  did  of  course  ;  we 
bought  our  mnter  clothing,  and  then  our  summer 
bonnets,  and  our  challis  pour  dend  teuton,  and 
our " 

"Well,  well,  but  you  have  something  left?  give  it 
■e  all,  aU.  I  borrow  it  of  you  till  your  uncle  sends 
bis  osual  pension.    I  must  have  every  shilling  !" 

Georgiana  hastily  unlocked  her  work-box.  "  Mam- 
■a  should  have  every  sovereign  she  had,"  for  giving 
noney  was,  indeed,  a  little  matter,  so  that  she  could 
ttetfi  unblamed  and  unrobbed  of  the  treasure  no 
jewels  could  redeem ;  and  Helen  seeing  how  eagerly 
Ae  prize  was  seized,  how  entirely  money  was  the 
tting  sought  for,  and  how  diligently  every  little  recess 
in  the  work-box  was  searched  for  more,  endeavoured 
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to  turn  over  the  possibility  of  saving  a  little  (were  It 
ever  so  Hfile)  from  her  own  depository,  when  in  turn 
it  should  be  thus  rummaged  ;  for,  said  she  to  herself, 
"  if  I  have  not  an  odd  half-crown  to  give  to  Georgians, 
poor  girl,  how  can  she  pay  the  postage  for  a  letter  to 
Artliur?  If  I  can  save  a  half  sovereign,  what  a  thing 
it  will  be  !" 

Keeping,  therefore,  an  eye  to  the  main  chanw, 
stimulated  by  the  best  possible  motive,  Helen  emptied 
her  purse  on  the  bed,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  allow 
a  stray  half  sovereign  to  escape,  when  she  added  the 
shillings  and  half-crowns  to  the  little  heap,  and  said, 
in  a  tremulous  voice,  "  Here  is  my  money."  Lady 
Anne  instantly  took  it  up,  and  observed,  "  Yoa  have 
not  been  so  prudent  as  Georgiana — at  least  you  have 
got  less  of  your  present  left." 

"  Georgiana  being  so  young  bought  only  muslin, 
when  I  got  a  mouselin  de  laine,  like  Louisa's,  mamma, 
as  you  recommended." 

"  I  remember  that ;  but  I  also  remember,  miw, 
that  you  are  the  very  worst  of  my  girls  (and  all  are 
bad  enough)  as  regards  charity.  I  tell  you.  Miss 
Helen  Granard,  once  for  all,  that  no  money  ought, 
or  shall  be  given  in  my  house  for  charity — no,  not  a 
shilling ! " 

"  Madame  is  wanted  below.  Le  vUain  iCattendn 
pas"  said  Fanchette. 

"  Let  me  see  —  five,  ten,  twelve.  Oh  !  there  is 
thirty-nine  pounds  twelve.     I  have  seventeen ;  we 
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ihall  manage,"  said  Lady  Anne ;  "  the  brute  cannot 
•nest  me!" 

Witii  these  words,  which  were  only  half  uttered, 
bat  heard  distinctly  by  the  young  and  excited  ears  of 
her  daughters,  Lady  Anne  fiew  down  stairs.  The 
poor  girls,  deeply  interested  and  alarmed  in  these 
few  moments,  had  entirely  changed  the  object  of  their 
fears  and  feelings.  Their  mother's  words  had  awoke 
a  new  current  of  thought,  a  new  subject  of  terror. 
Miimma  arrested,  dragged  to  prison,  confined  to  a 
nbterranean  dungeon,  starved,  and  probably  viur- 
dered,  whilst  disgrace,  as  infectious  and  fatal  as  the 
phgne,  burying  all  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  their 
lives,  all  the  fond  affections  and  expectations  of  their 
bearts,  rose  simultaneously  before  them,  and  alike 
forgetting  their  own  sorrows  in  hers,  who  was,  at  all 
nents,  their  mother,  they  simultaneously  uttered  the 
•wds,  "Poor  mamma!"  dropt  into  each  other's 
mas,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

For  such  daughters  as  these  was  the  world,  with 
lis  idle  vanities,  its  real  inflictions,  and  imreal  plea- 
Kins,  preferred.  But  we  will  not  stay  to  moralize, 
ftr  nu«ly  "  he  who  runs  may  read." 

The  time  came  when  they  ceased  to  cry  and  began 
te  think  5  by  the  way,  if  Georgiana  had  not,  from  a 
^ODcorrence  of  circumstances,  been  enabled  to  eat  her 
I'reak&st,  this  operation  of  the  mind  could  not  have 
Wn  engaged  in  without  further  injury,  for  she  was, 
ixleed,  weak  and  exhausted;  but  having  no  actual 
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disease,  was  capable  of  the  renovation  peculiar  to 
youth ;  and  the  letter  was  an  able  physician,  and 
might  soon  have  effected  a  cure,  if  this  new  trouble 
had  not  arisen.  Their  first  immediate  care  was  how 
to  dispose  of  it.  Georgians  could  not  have  destroyed 
it  even  if  she  had  had  the  means ;  but  she  felt  that 
hidden  it  must  be,  for  all  their  sakes  ;  the  possession 
of  a  document  clandestinely  obtained,  which,  al- 
though considerately  written,  indirectly  blamed  her 
mother,  and  was  in  direct  opposition  to  her  wishes 
in  the  point  where  she  claimed  obedience,  was,  in 
their  eyes,  a  kind  of  immorality,  which  was  made 
much  worse  now  she  was  known  to  be  in  trouble. 
Helen  took  charge  of  it  in  the  first  place,  as  being 
much  the  less  likely  to  be  suspected  and  examined ; 
but  hard  indeed  did  the  beloved  and  reassured  one 
feel  the  necessity  to  part  with  the  sweetest  treasure 
she  had  ever  possessed,  and  which  she  wished  to  place 
next  her  heart,  and  hold  there  till  it  had  throbbed 
its  last. 

No  young  person  of  either  sex,  who  ever  pressed  to 
their  lips,  for  the  first  time,  "  the  one  loved  name," 
inscribed  on  that  sheet  which  has  revealed  tlie  softest, 
sweetest  fears,  hopes,  and  tender  soUcitudes  of  the 
heart  (in  tliose  days  of  early  life  when  its  feelings  and 
wishes  are  new,  undefined,  but  yet  powerful  and  pro- 
found) will  fail  to  sympathise  with  poor  Georgiana. 
The  letter  had  raised  her  from  death  to  life,  from  de« 
spair  to  hope  ;    it  had  given  her  confidence,  not  only 
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in  one  but  all  mankind ;  it  had  converted  a  world  of 
^oom  into  one  o{  comparative  brilliance,  despite  the 
doods  which  overcast  it.  No  wonder  that  "some 
natoial  tears  she  dropped,  bat  wiped  them  soon,"  in 
eoosequenoe  of  Helen's  observations. 

"You  see,  Georgiana,  it  is  not  the  party  alone 
irtiich  cost  mamma  a  good  deal  of  money,  for  that  was 
made  up  aa  every  side,  as  it  were,  like  the  penny 
wedding  in  the  print,  fur  we  paid  for  the  fruit  and 
gave  her  that  beautiful  velvet  dress  and  cap,  which  cost 
nearly  forty  pounds ;  but  it  is  the  little  matters  which 
have  occurred  since.    The  marquess  has  dined  here 
twice  or  thrice  en  faaiiUe,  but  still  very  expensively, 
w  there  was  a  French  cook,  and  fine  wines,  and  hired 
plate,  because  she  did  not  choose  the  Palmers  to  know 
■ny  thing  about  it.     Then,  finding  be  totally  disap* 
proved  of  Lady  Penrhyn  and  that  class  of  women,  which 
he  evinced  very  sensibly  by  repeating,  in  an  approving 
(one,  what  Lord  Meersbrook  had  said  (which  was,  in 
tniti),  excellent),  she  took,  all  at  once,  to  Lady  Betty 
Larocbe,  and  Miss  Radcliffe,  and  thdr  set  of  friends. 
She  has  had  three  parties  since  we  were  confined  in 
the  attic,  which,  although  (mly  in  an  evening  and  with- 
out music,  were  not  without  expence,  for  there  was 
always  a  coetly  petU  tauper,  which  came  from  the 
hotel;  and  you  know,  whenever  she  began  having 
things  from  that  place,  she  always  went  on  with  it, 
imtil  the  scene  was  changed,  and  we  removed  either 
to  Brighton  or  the  Castle.     It  may  be  a  good  thing 
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to  keep  up  appearances,  perhaps,  by  now  and  then 
giving  an  entertainment  you  can  ill  afford  ;  but  I  can 
never  be  made  to  think  it  a  good  thing  to  run  bills  for 
personal  dainties  you  are  unable  to  pay  for,  I  would 
rather  live  on  a  crust;  and,  indeed,  comparatively 
speaking,  we  girls  have  done  so  ever  since  I  can  re- 
member in  our  own  house." 

"  True,  Helen,  but  still  if,  in  her  mistaken  wish  to 
secure  our  happiness,  niamma  does  foolish  tilings  for 
our  advancement,  surely  we  ought  to  be  grateful. 
I  greatly  fear  she  entertained  the  marquess  for  my 
sake,  and  I  desire  to  thank  her  for  it,  though  I  had 
rather  die  than  profit  by  the  match  she  seeks  to  pro- 
cure me.  No  power  on  earth  shall  make  me  marry 
htm,  but  I  would  not  grieve  or  ofiend  her  by  marry- 
ing Arthur,  even  if  I  could  do  it ;  and,  alas  !  I  hare 
little  chance  of  seeing  him  for  years  to  come." 

*'  If  my  mother  thought  you  were  resolute,  and  that 
she  never  could  bring  the  plan  to  bear,  she  would  be 
very  glad  to  give  you  to  him  she  calls  the  '  sailor 
fellow,'  who  is  unquestionably  a  very  good  connexion 
for  unpnrtioned  girls  like  us,  but  she  reckons  on  your 
facile  temper  and  acute  feelings,  Georgiana  ;  you  know 
you  are  of  a  yielding  disposition." 

"  T  was,  you  mean ;  now  I  have  become  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  heart  like  Arthur's,  I  feel  as  strong  as  a 
lion,  as  firm  as  a  rock." 

"  And  as  white  as  the  counterpane,"  said  Helen, 
shaking  her  head. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

le  conference  taking  place  between  the  sisters  was 
broken  up  by  a  summons  from  Lady  Anne,  who  was 
in  the  breakfast  parlour. 

"  Helen,  you  are  now  nearly  of  age,  and  may  be 
considered  a  responsible  person.  I  consider  you,  my- 
self, as  of  good  character  and  constitution  (indeed,  my 
children  seldom  died  even  when  babies),  and  I  think 
there  are  people  who  would  lend  you  a  hundred  pounds 
for  a  few  months ;  you  must  try  to  borrow  it  for  me  ; 
we  cannot  go  to  Brighton  without  it." 

•*  Then  we  had  better  stay  at  home,  mamma,"  said 
Georgiana,  seeking  to  make  a  diversion  in  Helen's  fa- 
vour, as  she  seemed  positively  awe-struck  and  stupified. 

"  What  business  have  you  in  the  matter,  miss?  no- 
body will  lend  you  any  thing,  of  course." 

"  I  thought,  I  feared,  you  were  inconveniencing 
yourself  on  my  account." 

'*  So  I  am  ostensibly ;  but  actualltf  I  don't  choose 
to  remain  in  London  when  there  is  nobody  left  in  it, 
and  the  agent  has  an  offer  for  the  house  from  some 
man  of  fashion,  who  pays  a  month  in  advance,  and  may 
■  keep  it  for  three,  so  that  go  we  must.     Who  do  you 
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think  of  applying  to,  Helen  ?  old  Palmer,  Charles 
Penrh3m,  or  who  ?  You  must  see  clearly  that  I  can- 
not do  it  in  either  case." 

"  It  is  very  difficult  for  me,  mamma,  because  I  have 
no  fortune,  and  cannot  repay  it,  you  know." 

*'  So  much  the  better ;  you  are  free  from  deception, 
which  is  the  worst  part  of  every  difficult  transaction, 
and  one  nearly  always  attached  to  money  matters." 

*'  But  surely  it  will  be  a  strange  thing  and  a  bold 
thing  for  a  young  woman,  without  the  means  of  re- 
turning it,  to  say  '  pray,  sir ' " 

•'  Amuse  yourself  as  long  as  you  please.  Miss  Helen 
Granard,  by  making  rueful  faces  and  awkward  speeches, 
but  get  me  the  money  or  a  check  for  the  money  to- 
night. You  had  better  go  to  Penrhyn's,  in  the  fint 
place,  and  find  out  whether  Charles  has  got  it,  for 
those  city  people,  at  times,  are  pinched  as  much  as 
people  of  fashion,  and,  of  course,  his  wife  has  been 
troubling  him,  of  late,  for  baby  linen ;  if  you  think 
you  can't  get  it,  don't  ask  for  it ;  go  to  old  Palmer." 
"  But  lie  is — he  must  be  so  offended  that  really—* 

Lady  Anne  arose,  and,  with  true  Siddonian  roajea^, 
stalked  out  of  the  room ;  but  her  latest  look  at  th» 
bewildered  Helen  told  her  that "  she  would  be  obeyed," 
and  there  was  so  much  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of 
spending  a  few  hours  with  Louisa  (about  whose  health 
and  welfare  they  were  in  great  anxiety),  that  they  en- 
deavoured to  balance  the  pain  with  the  pleasure,  eoi 
•et  out  to  walk,  attended  by  tlie  page,     in  a  short 
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time  both  became  exceedingly  weary  —  the  result  of 
their  long  confinement,  and  Georgiana  was  positively 
too  weak  to  proceed.  The  boy  was,  therefore,  de- 
spatched for  a  coach ;  he  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
then,  clapping  his  hand  on  his  pocket,  said  to  him- 
self, "  I  has  my  half-crown,"  and  darted  off. 

"  We  will  borrow  his  half-crown,"  said  Helen,  "  or 
we  shall  have  the  half- sovereign  taken  from  us.  Oh  I 
Georgiana,  what  a  terrible  thing  is  the  want  of  money ; 
the  actual  want  which  we  are  experiencing  now  I  One 
may  well  feel  for  the  poor  when  they  beg  for  pence, 
after  finding  one's  sister  dropping,  as  it  were,  in 
the  streets  of  London  for  want  of  a  few  shillings. 
Mamma  scolds  me  for  pitying  beggars.  I  wonder  she 
is  not  herself  the  most  charitable  woman  in  London ; 
for  surely  "  a  fellow  feehug  makes  us  wondrous  kind." 

"  I  am  convinced  that  James  knows  how  poor  she 
u,  and  that  we  have  no  money  j  how  mortifying  that 
is  !  but  he  does  not  look  knowing,  which  is  a  great 
comfort," 

Louisa  was  delighted  to  see  them,  and  immediately 
guesaed  their  errand,  which  saved  all  the  pain  and 
trouble  of  explanation :  as,  however,  her  husband  was 
gone  into  the  country,  and  would  be  absent  a  few  days, 
the  money  could  not  be  procured  that  night ;  but  has- 
tily was  her  own  well-filled  purse  drawn  out  to  supply 
the  wants  of  her  sisters,  who  told  her  all  that  had  oc- 
curred, ending  with  Helen's  proposition  of  leaving  the 
letter  with  Louisa,  as  then  it  would  be  safe. 
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The  precious  deposit  was  placed  in  her  pocket-book, 
and  Georgiana  told  to  remember  where  it  was  laid ; 
"  for,  you  see,"  said  Louisa,  with  a  tremulous  voice, 
"  God  only  knows  whether  I  may  live  to  return  it  to 
you  1  Charles  will  be  back  as  soon  as  possible — I  know 
he  will  be  here  in  three  days ;  but  a  person  in  my  situ- 
ation is  apt  to  get  low,  and  I  durst  not  ask  for  either 
of  you  to  be  with  me,  which  is  a  little  hard.  I  won- 
der my  mother  can  think  of  leaving  town  for  the  next 
fortnight ;  if  things  should  not  go  well  with  me,  how 
desolate  I  should  be  without  one  member  of  my  own 
family  near  me,  especially  her  whose  experience  and 
kindness  should  be  my  support  I" 

"  You  shall  not  be  so  left,"  said  Helen,  warmly.  "I 
will  be  with  you,  and  help  to  nurse  you,  if  poor  Geor- 
giana can  do  without  me." 

"  I  can,  my  love ;  the  letter  has  put  new  life  into 
me.  I  shall  be  much  happier,  knowing  you  are  wiA 
Louisa  ;  and  I  will  beg  mamma  so  earnestly,  she  will 
give  you  leave  to  do  it,  which  will  be  host ;  it  is  do 
credit  to  any  one  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  her  0*0 
motlier." 

After  seeing  all  the  beautiful  little  wardrobe  of  the 
(nother  expectant,  praising  her  delicate  needlework* 
and  inwardly  regretting  their  own  inability  to  add  to» 
it,  they  got  a  hearty  lunch,  intended  for  a  dinner,  an« 
returned  homewards,  in  better  spirit*  the  first  half » 
the  way,  but  much  worse  the  remainder,  for  *'  ho* 
could  they  face  dear  Mr.  Palmer,  much  less  ask  hio 
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for  money  !"  When,  however,  the  door  turned  on  its 
hinges,  and  ttiey  were  once  more  under  that  dear  hos- 
pitable roof,  where  tliey  had  been  so  happy  many  a 
time,  all  fears  and  feelings,  save  the  pleasurable,  sub- 
sided, and  they  rushed  forward  into  the  Ubrary  with 
schoolgirl  impatience. 

•'  Young  ladies  !"  cried  Mr.  Palmer,  in  surprise, 
but  not  of  pleasure. 

"  My  dear  girls !"  said  his  lady,  snatching  the  near- 
est to  her  heart, "  how  delighted  I  am  to  see  you  I" 

"  And  we  are  so  glad  to  come  !"  said  Georgiana. 

"  And  so  ashamed  and  so  sorry !"  added  Helen, 
looking  pitiably  towards  Mr.  Palmer, 

"  I  must  ask  you  a  question  in  the  first  place,  a  very 
vulgar  one,  I  confess — *  Does  your  mother  know  you're 
out?'" 

■*0h,  yes  !  she  sent  us  first  to  Mr.  Penrhyn's,  and 
then  to  Mr.  Palmer's." 

"  I  am  very  glad  Lady  Anne  is  come  to  her  senses," 
replied  Mrs.  Palmer — "  very  glad  indeed." 

**  As  I  am  not  her  keeper,  such  lucid  intervals  give 
me  little  pleasure,  I  confess,"  said  Mr.  Palmer,  drily. 

*'  Come,  come,  Palmy !"  said  tlie  lady,  "  don't  speak 
'n  that  way  before  these  dear  girls,  who  I  am  certain 
love  us  both  very  much,  and  who  have  liad  nothing  but 
P^inishment  since  they  were  here  before." 

*•  That's  true  !  for  life  itself  would  be  a  punishment 
^  me,  if  spent  imder  Lady  Anne's  roof;  however,  I 
^Qn't  want  to  grieve  the  poor  things,  so  I  will  say  not 
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one  more  word  respecting  mamma,  after  Helen  has 
told  me  the  simple,  unvarnished  reason  of  their  being 
sent  liither." 

"  It  is,  sir — it  is,  in  plain  truth,  the  want  of  a  hun- 
dred pounds." 

'•  Yes,  sir,"  added  Georgiana,  "  to  borrow  a  hundred 
pounds." 

Mrs.  Palmer  saw  that  the  previously  pale  faces  of 
the  pleaders  were  absolutely  crimson ;  but  her  husband 
saw  nothing,  for  so  completely  were  his  risible  facul- 
ties aroused  by  what  he  inwardly  termed  "  Lady  Anne's 
impudence,"  that  peal  after  peal  of  uncontrollable 
laughter  burst  from  him,  in  which  it  was  at  times  evr 
dent  that  his  wife  was  nearly  joining.  Though  ex- 
tremely  disconcerted  in  the  first  instance,yet  the  sisters 
soon  became  comforted  ;  they  very  naturally  thought 
tliat  laughter  and  anger  were  incompatible,  and  that 
presently  Mr.  Palmer  would  come  to  himself,  and  hev 
what  poor  Helen  had  got  to  say  on  the  subject.  At 
the  proper  time  she  begun  with,  "  It  is  I  who  would 
borrow  the  money,  not  mamma,  in  order  that  Gear- 
giana  may  go  to  Brighton,  which  is  necessary  for  hn 
health," 

"  Very  good,  my  dear ;  but,  in  reply,  I  have  to  sajt 
I  will  not  lend  t/ou  a  hundred  pounds — you  may  many, 
or  you  may  die,  and  in  either  case  I  shall  not  be  paid 
at  all.  It  won't  do,  Helen  ;  you  are  a  good  girl — ^yoo 
don't  mean  to  cheat  me,  but  you  might  do  so,  and 
sadly  would  you  grieve  to  have  done  it." 
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"I  told  mamma  I  could  not  pay  the  debt,  but  she 
aid '  she  only  wanted  it  for  a  few  months ;'  at  Christ* 
oas  uncle  will  send  her  plenty." 

"  Well  1  if  Lady  Anne  Granard  will  step  over  the 
way  to  '  thoee  low  people,  the  Palmers,'  she  will  find 
'  the  <dd  man*  in  the  library,  and,  if  she  chooses  to  give 
bim  a  note^  be  will  give  her  a  check  for  a  hundred 
poonds,  or  a  trifle  more  should  she  need  it ;  but  he 
Hill  not  encourage  her  daughters  to  trot  out  on  any 
meb  errands— there  is  something  quite  shocking  in  it, 
to  my  conception." 

"  Don't  hasten  home,  my  loves,  for  Mr.  Palmer  is 
not  going  out,  and  I  shall  retire  before  your  mamma 
tomee.  I  want  to  know  how  you  found  Mrs.  Penrhyn, 
•boot  whom  I  am  very  anxious.  I  shall  contrive  to 
drive  thither  to-morrow,  and  Mrs.  Gooch  will  be  with 
ber  on  Friday." 

Hden  mentioned  her  ardent  desire  to  go  to  her  in- 
itsad  of  going  to  Brighton,  on  which  Mr.  Palmer  said, 
^provingly, "  You  may  consider  that  point  setUed,  my 
iax ;  is  there  any  other  circumstance  you  would  ac- 
ttoplish  that  concerns  mamma  ?" 

"Louisa  wishes  to  see  her  exceedingly." 

^Then  she  shall  go  to-morrow  with  Mrs.  Palmer, 
those  presence  will  induce  her  '  to  assume  a  virtue, 
tboogh  she  has  it  not.'  " 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,  dear  Mr. Palmer!  what 
would  become  of  us  without  you  !  You  will  never  call 
ni  jMrnn^  Uu^  again,  but  dear  girls,  won't  you  ?" 

"No,  you  will  be  borrowing  baggages  to-morrow !" 
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Helen  moved  quickly,  bat  Georgians 's  steps  lin- 
gered ;  she  had  a  question  to  ask  that  would  not  leave 
her  lips,  jet  would  not  be  repressed,  and  she  looked 
fixHU  one  to  the  other  of  the  worthy  couple,  as  if  read* 
ing  in  the  countenance  which  would  be  the  most  hkely 
to  answer.  At  length,  whilst  her  hand  was  in  that  of 
her  kind  host,  she  said,  "  Pray,  sir,  has  Mr.  Hales — 
Lieutenant  Hales  —  really  tailed,  as  the  newspapers 
said?" 

"  He  has,  Georgiana,  and  a  worthier  man  or  a  better 
ofEcer  is  not  on  the  sea,  wide  as  it  is,  and  many  fioe 
fellows  as  there  are  on  its  bosom.  I  have  seen  a  great 
deal  more  of  him,  from  circumst&nces  that  have  oc- 
curred, than  I  expected  to  do,  and  I  never  read  a 
brighter  page  in  human  nature  than  that  young  fel- 
low's heart  presented  to  me." 

Georgiana  did  not  attempt  any  reply,  for  none  ap- 
peared called  for,  but  her  eyes  told  how  sweet  were  the 
words  she  heard  to  her  heart,  and  how  truly  the  speaker 
had  judged  what  would  console  her  for  the  loss  she  had 
had  the  last  time  she  saw  him.  Not  a  word  more  wax 
uttered. 

Lady  Anne  listened  to  Helen's  negotiation  with  pro- 
found attention;  that  Mr.  Palmer  should  ever  row' 
her  again  flattered  her  pride  of  rank,  since  she  thought 
no  other  motive  than  a  mean  subserviency  to  the  po«- 
sessor  of  a  title  could  induce  him  to  forgive,  or  ratb«f 
to  get  over,  the  many  oflTences  she  had  within  a  week 
or  two  practised  towards  him,  and  which,  it  must  be 
allowed,  savoured  of  ingratitude,  all  tilings  considered ; 
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but  "  what  was  the  value  of  caste,  if  it  did  not  absolve 
one  from  the  iisages  of  the  vulgar  ?  Lord  Meersbrook 
talked  of  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Palmer  ;  but,  then,  he  was 
a  young  man  who  had  lived  abroad,  and  did  not  un- 
derstand the  privileges  of  his  order.  Besides,  iiis  father 
was  the  first  peer  in  his  family  j  and  they  being  re- 
markable, age  after  age,  for  their  learning  and  virtues, 
chose  Ui  retain  tlie  character,  even  now  the  family  pe- 
culiarities might  be  dispensed  with.  To  be  sure,  a 
good  many  people  of  high  rank  did  entertain  the  same 
notion ;  and,  if  convenient,  it  was  desirable,  on  the 
whole,  that  the  nobility  should  be  honourable,  and 
compassionate,  and  generous,  especially  to  their  own 
body ;  but  to  be  grateful  to  those  below  them  was  car- 
tying  the  thing  too  far,  especially  if  a  little  haughti- 
ness, or  a  mixture  of  suavity  and  insolence,  would 
answer  tlie  purpose  as  well." 

A  whole  string  of  great  names  rose,  uncalled  for,  to 

I<ady  Anne's  mind  of  her  own  compeers,  whose  lives 

lire  daily  passing  in  the  practice  of  every  virtuous 

action  and  elegant  occupation  suitable  to  their  high 

station,  their  talents,  and  attainments ;  but  it  was  hot 

*K'«"eeable  to  dwell  on  their  characters.     It  required  the 

B*^^  of  poverty,  and  all  the  native  energy  she  pos- 

***md, "  to  screw  her  courage  to  the  sticking  point"  to 

^^et  Mr.  Palmer ;  but,  as  the  sooner  it  was  done  the 

"^tter,  she  set  out  to  the  "  man  over  the  way"  in  a 

**  minutes,  recalling  the  remembrance  of  her  station, 

"^  the  graces  of  her  manners  to  her  aid,  whilst  that 
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"Palmer,  and,  I  understand 
willing  to  lend  me  a  hundred 
pounds." 

"  Say  a  hundred  and  fifty 
Anne,  but  it  must  be  on  cert 

"  Helen  said  nothing  of  co 
must  submit.     ^Vh&t  are  the 

"  That  you  permit  Helen 
during  her  confinement." 

"  Of  course,  I  always  intei 

"  I  would  also  suggest,  tl 
the  propriety  of  remaining  in 
is  ascertained." 

"  I  fear  I  cannot  promifle 
my  house." 

*'  I  have  taken  it  for  a  fii 
modate  in  my  own  until  you 
her  satisfaction,  as  believing 
her.  'ITie  laws  of  fashion  do 
to  forget  the  ties  of  consangi 
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enongh  to  remember  how  often  I  have  seen  the  beau- 
tiful Duchess  of  Devonshire,  about  eight  in  the  mom- 
bg  (when  I  was  at  Bath  in  91  or  92),  returning 
bom  the  parade,  where  she  had  sate  up  the  live-long 
night  with  her  sister,  Ladj  Duncannon;  it  can 
dierrfore  be  no  disgrace  to  appear  as  if  you  felt  for 
your  daughter." 

"  Very  fine,  sir  !     I  ask  the  terms  on  which  I  am 
to  have  the  money  ?" 

"And  I  have  named  them.  Your  ladyship  does 
to  speak  to  a  money-lender,  but  a  gentleman ;  fully 
•ware,  of  course,  that  you  are  a  woman  of  rank  whom 
ortamstances  have  laid  under  obligation  to  him  of  a 
nature  never  to  be  cancelled,  but  which  would  nover 
have  been  remembered  if  your  ingratitude  had  not 
Wn  mingled  with  cruelty  to  your  own  sweet,  un- 
if ending  child,  in  a  way  unknown  to  her,  and  held 
iiifiierto  in  secresy  by  me,  but  not  therefore  forgiven 
«  forgotten." 

Mr.  Palmer  spoke  *'as  one  having  authority,"  for 

«  was  a  tall  and  handsome  man,  past  the  prime,  but 

itiU  in  the  vigour  of  autumnal  life,  and  his  features, 

■  fteir  impressive  character,  though  generally  bene- 

ifajt  and  sweet,  were  now  stern  and  intellectual, 

■  •onveying  the  idea  that  he  looked  into  the  very  recesses 

<f  the  heart ;  and  Lady  Anne  had  a  heart,  small  as 

■ijgfat  be  its  dimensions,  and  incrusted  as  its  sur- 

f  hee  andoubtedly  was  with  pride  and  selfishness.     She 

f  Ittd,  during  the  absence  of  her  daughters,  actually 
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felt  great  solicitude  for  Louisa,  and  the  memory  of 
her  own  days  of  trial  had  risen  in  vivid  colours  to  bcr 
mind.  "How  very,  very  kind  poor  Granard  used 
to  be  on  those  occasions !  There  could  not  be  I 
better  husband  certainly,  and  I  trust  Charles  Penrhja 
will  be  equally  so.  I  think  he  will,  which  is  a  greil 
comfort.  Probably  Isabella  hasachild— surely  it  ii% 
boy !  One  does  not  like  to  be  a  grandmother,  but 
yet,  when  an  heir  is  concerned,  it  is  the  sooner  foi^ 
given.  She  is  very  young ;  but  then  he  is  rich,  and 
will  \eaw  nothing  undone  for  her,  I  trust." 

These  passing  thoughts  were,  of  course,  unknown  to 
Mr.  Palmer.  Had  he  given  Lady  Anne  credit  for 
them,  his  manners  would  have  been  more  bland  and 
his  words  less  pointed.  They  were  answered  so  fu 
as  it  was  convenient  to  notice  them. 

"  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  be  silent  on  the  subjert 
to  which  you  refer,  as  there  is  no  occasion  for  Georgian* 
to  know  she  has  received  an  offer  I  could  not  accept, 
having  much  higher  views  for  her.  which,  in  du* 
time,  will  be  developed." 

«•  They  are  known  to  every  body,  Lady  Anoe» 
already;  your  new  friends  were  less  discreet  tlia** 
your  old  ones.  They  have  boasted  of  their  having  coO— 
verted  you  during  the  enforced  absence  of  your  wicke** 
children,  one  of  whom,  they  observed,  was  goin^ 
through  a  course  of  discipline  necessary  for  the  bee** 
tiful  young  wife  of  a  very  particular  elderly  nobl** 
mao;  who  neither  chose  his  estates  to  be  dilapidatali 
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nor  the  legitimacy  of  his  heir  to  be  doubted.  God 
knows,  neither  Georgiana  nor  any  of  your  daughters 
merited  to  be  thus  reflected  upon !  If  she  could 
bring  herself  to  be  Marchioness  of  Wentworthdale, 
she  would  be  an  honour  to  her  high  station  ; — liow- 
efver,  that  is  over  now,  he  is  grouse>shooting  in 
Scotland." 

Lady  Anne  was  relieved  ;  the  absence  of  the  mar- 
quess had  greatly  puzzled  her,  as  he  had  bade  adieu 
for    a   short  time,  which   had   become  a  long   one. 
Baskets  of  game  had  reached  her  house,  but  not  a 
single  line,  in  his  own  hand,  had  met  her  eye.    Better 
it  should  be  so :  Georgiana  was  not  yet  in  a  state  to 
^  lure  the  gentle  tassel  back,"  but  no  thanks  to  the 
chattering  coterie  whom  she  had  courted  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  rendering  the  marquis  reassured  on  the 
iubjfict  of  proper  acquaintance.     With  much  less  tact 
tban  was  usual,  she  had  concluded  that  the  reverse  of 
vnmg  must  be  riffht,  and  that  the  occasional  appear- 
&we  of  a  teriotu  lady  in  her  drawing-room,  would 
■wutralize   the  flirtations  of  her  gayer  friends ;  and 
™«  »he  now  mentioned,  with  many  indignant  ex- 
P'*«rionB,  venting   on    those   she  called   "  prosy    old 
rites"  the  anger  she  really  felt  for  Mr.  Palmer. 
'  It  was  not  a  wise  thing  to  enter  a  close  clique, 
'  good  madam,  until  you  had  examined  both  them 
*"«  yourself,  and  considered  how  far  you  were  likely 
,  •"  Coalesce.     Your  true  friends  would  say  either  party 
^fre  unworthy,  or  unfit,  for  your  associates  ;  the  un< 
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she  was  ill-calculated  for  th 
run  into  the  extreme  of  di; 
classing  its  amusements  witl 
and  earning  a  better,  by  utt 
we  have  mercifully  received  i 
implies  education,  and  you 
gree  in  my  Lady  Betty's  r-olh 
half  have  turned  Catholic." 

"  Spare  me,  Mr.  Palmer 
been  wrong  in  many  respec 
well.  I  had  a  great  end  ii 
'till  in  view  !" 

"  Yes,  I  see  how  it  is!  1 
odd  trick,  but  it  is  the  bystai 
and  I  tell  you  honestly,  you 
it.  neither  physically  nor  f 
already— like  the  dog  in  the  1 
for  the  shadow.  That  remit 
you  as  I  agreeil  to  do — a  mo 
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iieart  so  much  lighter,  that  she  forgot  every  remark 
which  had  awakened  her  resentment,  except  inwardly 
acknowledging  "  that  much  of  what  the  man  had 
aid  was  too  true.  Of  course  the  sailor  would  forget 
Georgiana  directly ;  but  should  the  marquis  really 
slip  through  her  fingers,  there  would  be  no  diiEculty 
m  getting  another  younger  brother.  The  worst  of 
it  was,  that  in  her  pertinacious  refusal  of  the  sailor, 
die  had  lost  the  lord  his  brother,  who,  in  time,  and 
with  the  advantage  of  family  connexion,  might  have 
thought  of  Helen,  who  was  at  this  period  the  more 
attractive  of  the  sisters."  Alas !  what  a  weary  world 
must  this  be  to  the  plotting  part  of  it .'  the  plodders 
litre  infinitely  the  advantage. 

We  hasten   over  the  next  ten  days  (for  we  are 
inxious  to  reach  our  friends  so  long  abroad,  and  of 
*lum  we  know  so  little),  but  in  them  much  occurred, 
fcr  a  letter  was  received  from  Lord  Rotheles,  not  only 
icpnaching  his  sister  for  having  robbed  Georgiana  of 
*n  honourable  and  excellent  connexion,  but  insisting 
*her  being  sent  down  to  the  castle,  and  informing 
W  that  "  her  family  being  so  much  reduced,    his 
>Do«ance  would  be  so  too,  as  it  was  plain  that  money 
only  fostered  the  pride  it  was  her  duty  to  subdue." 
ITie  postscript  added,  "  that  the  countess  was  com- 
pletely overcome  by  the  misconduct  of  Lady  Allerton, 
*l)o  had  eloped  with  an  officer — ^a  circumstance  which 
ibo  affected   his  own  mind   severely,  by  recalling 
events  long  gone  by,  but  never  ceasing  to  be  painful.*^ 
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Georgiana,  in  a  few  days,  had  the  comfort  of  seeing 
Louisa  the  mother  of  a  sweet  child;  Lady  Anne,  in 
aifectionate  attendance  upon  }ier;  and  her  own  in* 
valuable  letter,  the  companion  of  her  journey, 
which  Mr,  Penrhyn  partook,  until  she  was  placed  in 
her  uncled-  carriage,  which  was  sent  to  meet  h«. 
Lady  Anne  had,  therefore,  the  satiafactioD  of  pt» 
ceeding  to  Brighton  unencumbered  by  a  single 
daughter,  immediately  after  she  had  received  the 
good  news  she  most  desired,  that  Mrs.  Glentwixtfa 
had  presented  her  husband  with  a  young  Roman  m 
his  heir.  The  circumstances  surrounding  her  were 
therefore,  on  the  whole,  extremely  pleasant ;  for  it 
cannot  be  supposed  she  had  much  sympathy  for  the 
Countess  of  Rotheles's  mortification,  and  she  relief 
on  the  good  offices  of  Georgiana  for  the  restoratwo 
of  her  uncle's  kindness  and  allowance,  tlie  forni« 
being  of  little  importance,  if  unaccompanied  by  th' 
latter. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

When  Mr.  Olentworth,  his  young  bride»  and  her 
gentle  sister,  set  out  for  Marseilles,  the  former  ob' 
loved  "  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  his  travelling 
to  that  place  with  all  convenient  speed ;  therefore  he 
eoald  not  shew  them  much  of  Paris,  or  give  to  \t» 
amusements  the  time  and  attention  they  merited ;" 
but  he  added,  "  as  soon  as  ever  I  have  settled  my 
Insiness  at  the  city  where  t  resided  so  long,  I  will  take 
jm  to  Italy  by  way  of  making  amends." 

As  they  both  declared  a  great  preference  for  this 
most  interesting  of  all  countries,  and  were  alike 
charmed  with  all  they  saw,  and  grateful  to  him  who 
povided  their  pleasures,  and  whose  taste  and  infor- 
mation gave  zest  to  all  their  enjoyments,  nothing  could 
l>e  more  delightful  than  their  whole  journey,  which 
*ag  rendered  more  interesting  by  including  the  pas- 
Age  of  the  Rhine,  and  a  portion  of  Switzerland.  The 
*onder  and  awe  which  pervaded  Isabella's  mind  at 
aHDe  periods,  the  delight  she  expressed  at  others,  her 
onnphisticated  sentiments,  her  kind-heartedness,  the 
naoner  in  which  (when  she  was  the  most  moved  or 
chamied)  she  wished  for  her  sisters  to  partake  her 
J>ieasures,  were  all  sources  of  the  sweetest  joy  to  her 
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husband,  to  whom  she  was  as  a  dear  child  whom  it 
was  luxury  to  indulge,  and  amusement  to  develop. 

Entirely  as  he  gave  his  uiind  either  to  the  study  or 
the  improvement  of  her's,  it  yet  struck  Mary  that, 
however  great  the  goodness,  however  perfect  the  kini- 
nass  of  Glentworth,  yet  the  love  was  principally  on 
Isabella's  side.  She  was  too  happy  at  this  time  to 
attempt  analyzing  his  feelings  or  her  own ;  she  was 
so  ignorant  of  all  other  men,  within  or  without  the 
pale  of  marriage,  that  she  had  no  opportunity  of  com- 
paring him  with  them,  or  his  ordinary  conduct  with 
theirs  ;  and  her  admiration,  her  reverence  of  him,  wm 
so  intense,  her  obedience  and  submission  so  entire,  it 
was  hardly  likely  she  would  do  so ;  but  if  ever  she  did, 
if  her  eyes  were  once  opened,  with  her  acute  feeling*, 
her  entire  devotedness.  the  tender  sister  feared  tint 
her  high  wrought  happiness  might  find  a  downfal  pnv 
pirtioned  to  its  present  altitude. 

Mary  had  loved  once  as  Isabella  loved  now;  an<l 
she  had  attained  that  point  of  reliance,  that  conBdiog 
faitli  in  the  beloved,  wliich  Isabella  enjoyed,  and  l*** 
a  sense  of  sympathy  from  congeniality  of  tastes  •!»•» 
equality  of  years,  and  of  knowledge  with  the  oi»^ 
chosen,  more  perfect  than  her  sister  could  posiblj' 
have  with  a  man  so  superior  in  attainments ;  and,  9^ 
the  loss  of  tliis  love  had  been  the  great  misfortune  cm 
her  life,  it  was  no  wonder  she  estimated  it  to  the  toC" 
treme  of  its  value,  and  sought  most  anxiously,  on  bo^ 
sister's   behalf,   the  continuance  of  that  bopefuloeC 
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which  was  its  best  substitute.     When  the  pleasures 
and  troubles  of  travelling  ceased,  and  their  little  circle 
became  strictly  domestic,  she  saw  clearly  the  time  of 
trial  would  come,  and  dreaded  lest  Isabella  should  be- 
come sensible  alike  to  her  own  inability  of  snippiying 
the  society  her  husband  required,  and  which  in  Lon- 
don was  always  at  hand  ;  and  to  the  fact  of  his  being 
uaexpectedly,  though  on  her  part  most  innocently, 
dawn  into  making  an  offer,  without  that  profound 
consideration,  and  that  careful  investigation,  which 
on  only  be  affected  properly  during  a  certain  lapse  of 
tbne  and  thought. 

The  entire  change  which  had  taken  place  in  Isa- 
bella's situation  was  enough  to  dazzle  and  bewilder  a 
much  older  and  apparently  much  wiser  person.  She 
'as  taken  from  the  pressure  of  a  poverty  that  made 
itself  constantly  felt,  to  all  the  comforts  and  pleasures 
of  wealth  in  its  best  gifts  and  most  luxurious  indul- 
gences —  from  the  taunts  of  a  mother  who  upbraided 
iw  for  supposed  personal  deficiencies,  and  gave 
pudgingly  her  barest  necessities,  to  a  husband  wh.o 
•nsidered  her  youth  as  beauty,  or  admired  her  as 
possessing  that  description  of  it  to  which  he  had  been 
sccuttomed  long,  and  preferred  much,  and  on  which 
lie  lavished  freely  whatever  could  enhance  its  merits, 
or  awaken  the  gratitude  of  its  possessor. 

But  a  man  may  idolize  a  wife  (which  Glentworth 
did  not),  and  yet  not  find  her  a  companion,  save  as  a 
jmpU,  which  term  indicates  inferiority.    A  great  dis' 
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parity  of  years  places  two  people  in  two  distioct  aim, 
as  to  the  history  of  their  country,  their  connexions, 
memory,  and  their   feelings,  for  them   to  enjuy  the 
friendship  of  marriage,  the  fellowship  of  opinions.  At 
that  period,  when  enthusiasm  and  romance  is  natunl 
and  even  graceful  in  one,  it  has  subsided  in  the  other, 
and  the  genuine  eloquence  of  imagination,  the  vivid 
burst  of  feeling,  may  elicit  a  smUe ;  but  it  is  at  best 
sickly,  and  often  sneering.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
finest  argument  ever  concocted,  the  concentrated  wis- 
dom drawn  from  men  and  books,  will  fail  to  cliaioi, 
like  the  hilarity  of  a  dance,  or  the  splendour  oft 
gala,  the  young,  gay  girl,  whose  spirits  are  exuberant, 
and  whose  hetut  is  untouched  by  care,  and  who,  a 
dozen  years  afterwards,  would,  in  cahn  cheerfulneeti 
listen  lovingly,  and  examine  carefully,  the  pleatieii 
reasons  ofiered  to  her  judgment. 

Mr.  Glentworth  had  been  all  his  life  a  close  obeerW 
of  men  and  things ;  and,  as  events  of  the  most  extit- 
ordinary  nature  had  occurred  in  the  last  quarter  of  *  | 
century,  and  his  mind  was  stored  with  anecdut«a  o* 
men  and  measures,  persons  and  places,  it  was  natur^ 
that  he  should  make  mention  of  tliem  in  conversatioC^ 
not  unfrequently  referring  to  familiar  facts,  or  atkiz*W 
the  aid  of  another's  memory.  On  these  matters  '^ 
chit  chat  occurring,  Mary  always  came  forward  wiC^ 
ready  assistance,  so  far  as  her  recollection  or  r«adiD^ 
enabled  her ;  for,  when  Isabella  had  said,  "  tiiat  wo^ 
before  I  was  born,  I  believe,"  a  blauk  shadow  m^tm^ 
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I  over  the  fine  countenance  of  her  husband, 
and  he  would  fall  into  a  fit  of  silent  musing,  indicating 
disappointment,  or  ennui. 

Tlie  afiFectionate  anxiety  felt  for  her  sister's  happi- 
less,  tugether  with  the  change  of  air,  and  that  moral 
change  of  scene  which  was  best  of  all,  had  the  hap- 
piest effect  on  tlie  health,  spirits,  and  person  of  that 
lost  amiable  young  woman  so  long  designated  as 
"  poor  Mary."  She  was  still  very  fjuiet,  and  some- 
what subdued,  from  long  habit,  but  she  was  cheerful 
and  sensible,  peculiarly  alive  to  the  happiness  of  all 
around  her,  and  unobtrusively  solicitous  to  display 
the  good  qualities,  or  supply  the  deficiencies  of  her 
joung  sister  to  the  guests  whom  they  occasionally 
entertained.  These  were  generally  merchants,  with 
whom  Mr.  Glentworth  was  formerly  connected,  and 

twith  whom  he  was  now  finally  settling,  or  such  of  his 
countrynien  as  were  returning  from  Greece,  Egjpt, 
or  Turkey.     He  always  listened  with  great  deliglit 
to  the  details  given  by  these  travellers,  and  not  un- 
•^quently  expressed  a  great  desire  to  follow  in  their 
"^ffs,  in  which  case  Isabella  always  expressed  a  will- 
'Ogness  to  set  out  immediately  ;  but  not  one  travel- 
**"  thought  such  journeying  desirable  for  ladies,  and 
"*^   conversation  generally  ended   with   his  saying, 
^H  ^0,  no  J  Italy  must  be  your  place  of  travel.     I 
^'•^Cjw  it  so  well,  that  I  shall  make  a  good  guide  ;  but, 
"V  tlie  same  rule,  I  shall  find  nothing  new,  which  one 
•*'Ways  requires  in  travelling. " 
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"  I  should  think  you  had  left  your  own  coun- 
try long  enough,  Glentworth,  and,  since  you  are  mar- 
ried, would  think  it  right  to  settle  in  England,  go  into 
pariiament,  and  so  forth,"  said  a  friend. 

"  So  I  intend,  certainly  ;  but  I  have  pronuttd  to 
go  to  Italy." 

"  Sui-ely,  dear  Mr.  Glentworth,  you  do  not  appre- 
hend that  I  shall  trouble  you  to  keep  that  promise— 
the  sooner  1  go  to  England  the  sooner  I  see  my  sisters, 
you  know."  said  Isabella;  "  besides,  I  shall  be  witb 
yott  in  either  case." 

■ '  IMy  promise  must  be  kept,  Isabella ;  but  be  as- 
sured I  feared  no  trouble  of  any  kind  from  you,  who 
are  always  the  best  little  girl  in  the  world." 

•'  I  shall  not  be  the  best  little  one  much  longer,  for 
I  am  growing  very  fast  since  we  left  England.    Dr- 
Bartoloni^  says  it  is  the  climate,  and  that  I  may  go  on^ 
for  a  year  or  two  ;  and,  being  quite  tall  enough  al- 
ready, I  am  willing  to  leave  Marseilles  whenever  )-o»» 
please,  for  I  don't  want  to  be  a  may-pole." 

Tliere  was  something  so  extremely  ridiculous  if* 
the  idea  of  having  a  wife  who  was  so  very  much  a  chil** 
as  to  be  growing,  in  the  opinion  of  poor  Glentwortl^ 
(who  was  in  all  respects  a  fastidious  and  sensitrr^ 
man),  that  he  evidently  shrunk  from  the  eyes  of  hi* 
tompany,  several  of  whom  were  exchanging  smDe*- 
Mary  saw  his  situation,  and  observed  immediatel} — 

"  You  forget  the  words,  dear  Isabella — he  said  yoi> 
would  grow  till  you  were  eighteen ;  and  that  tiffi* 
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*ill  come  soon  enough  to  save  you  from  being  taller 
than  my  mother,  who  is  a  very  fine  woman  of  a  com- 
Handing  nst  masculine  height." 

Foolish  as  his  annoyance  had  been,  these  words 
were  a  positive  relief  to  Glentworth,  but,  unhappily, 
they  brought  before  hie  eyes  a  form  which  had  per" 
hfa  never  entirely  left  them,  since  he  too  frequently 
itudied  to  find  her  lineaments  in  the  face  of  Isabella, 
*bo  had  a  much  greater  resemblance  to  her  than  Eng- 
Hih  women  in  general  exhibit,  and  was  at  least  the 
<*iy  one  in  her  family  whom,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  he 
tould  have  preferred.  "  The  eyes  blue  languish  and 
tie  golden  hair"  had  with  him  no  comparative  charm 
nth  the  smooth,  fine-grained  skin  of  the  olive  beauty, 
mated  with  dark,  hazel  eyes,  arched  brows,  an  out- 
lineof  classic  chiselling,  teeth  of  pearly  whiteness,  and 
%»  of  vermilion  redness ;  the  round,  soft  throat, 
Woming  whiter  as  it  recedes  from  the  eye;  and  leaves 
to  imagination  the  perfection  of  the  half-defined  and 
idicately-proportioned  bust.  Such  were  the  linea- 
BKnts  on  which  he  had  gazed  in  passionate  admira- 
tion, dwelt  on  with  tender  devotion,  and  lamented  with 
«orrow,  the  more  deep  and  abiding  in  that  it  was  si- 
lent and  unsuspected,  nourished  and  fed,  despite  of 
tke  wealth  which  offered  every  other  treasure,  and 
Wen  of  the  young,  innocent,  and  ardent  love  of  Isa- 
bella's virgin  heart. 

The  long  companionship  of  years,  the  interchange 
cf  thought,  the  gradual  unfolding  of  affection,  ripen-' 
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ing  bj  degrees,  until  the  whole  being  is  absorbed  u 
one  object,  and  holds  existence  as  tending  to  one  end. 
Communion  of  thoughts,  and  fears,  and  hopes,  on  the 
most  important  subjects  and  doctrines  that  can  aftct 
the  human  mind  and  agitate  the  immortal  soul — Hi' 
ficulties  that  retard,  and  delicacies  that  enhance  the 
blessing,  long  promised  but  never  obtained,  form  al- 
together bonds  for  the  heart,  from  which  it  can  he 
never  wholly  exempt  so  long  as  life  and  memor)-  en- 
dures —  for  what  may  be  termed  the  small  fibres,  u 
well  as  the  substantial  cordage,  contribute  to  bind  it. 
The  habits  of  seeing  through  another's  eyes,  of  re- 
ferring to  another's  judgment,  and  using  your  on 
on  her  behalf —  of  pitying  her  sorrows  or  her  paim. 
trembling  for  her  happiness  or  her  life,  rejoicing  ia 
her  joy,  and  exulting  in  her  excellence — these  u* 
the  gpirit't  sacred  marriage  bondt,  rarely  felt  in  dMtf 
most  extensive  character,  and  only  felt  by  the  best 
and  noblest  of  mankind,  never  broken  with  impunitj. 
or  severed  even  by  death,  though  time,  which  ta«n<* 
down  all  passion,  and  religion,  which  controls  an^ 
purifies  all  motive,  may  bestow  a  sweet  and  even  glo* 
rious  sunset  to  a  cloudy  or  tempestuous  day — but  ** 
return. 

Miss  Granard  had  always  received  the  kindest  »*' 
tention  from  her  brother-in  law,  but  she   remarM*' 
that  lie  henceforward  paid  her  more  respect  than  I"* 
was  wont,  and  sought  to  place  Isabella  mure  imiOf 
diately  under  her  surveillance  ;  and,  although,  in  point 
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of  fact,  she  could  not  increase  her  love  or  her  solicitude, 
she  was  not  sorry  to  obtain  from  him  approbation  on 
any  point  she  desired  to  carry  with  his  wife. 

As  she  considered  the  whole  family  under  the  highest 
obligation  to  him,  on  their  dear  Louisa's  account,  and 
her  young  married  sister  in  a  superior,  as  well  as  hap- 
pier, situation  than  herself,  she  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  interfere  with  Mrs.  Glentworth  (although 
her  youngest  sister),  had  slie  not  been  the  sweet  and 
amiable  creature  she  was — if  her  husband  had  been 
the  doting  lover,  one  so  much  older  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be.     Since  their  arrival  at  Marseilles  he  was 
much  engaged,  and  soon  found  that  his  business  would 
detain  him  longer  than  he  had  expected ;  this  infor- 
^Kition  did  nut  render  his  young  wife,  for  a  moment, 
petulant  or  impatient,  for  she  was  habituated  to  bend 
to  another's  will,  and  his  pleasure  was  the  law  of  her 
l|lfe ;  but  his  absence,  which  was  frequently  prolonged 
far  beyond  the  time   he   had  named  for  his  return, 
always  gave  her  extreme   uneasiness,  the   effects  of 
"■iiich  were  visible,  despite  of  every  effort  made  by  her 
lp>ter  to  divert  her  attention  or  amuse  her  time. 

Men,  wl)0  are  bachelors  to  six  and  thirty,  have 
'^rely  the  punctuality  required  in  married  life ;  they 
**^  neitlier  habituated  to  the  sharp  reproach  of  a 
hungry  wife,  nor  the  pleading  paleness  of  an  ailing 
"^Q-fc .  and,  when  not  selfish  by  nature,  they  become 
<^reless  from  habit,  and,  lacking  the  pleasures  of  a 
»"cial  meal,  accept  the  freedom  conferred  as  their 
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substitute.     This  fault  in  Glentwortli  increased  th* 
more  as  his  desire  to  conclude  his  stay  in  Marseille 
increased,  and  it  affected  Isabella  very  painfully.  Sb« 
had  grown  fast  and  was  bi-come  very  thin,  at  the  tiuie 
when  a  new  claim  was  made  on  the  strength  of  ber 
constitution,  and  her  appetite  became  failing  and  ui- 
pricious   at  the  very   period  when  its  assistance  W-' 
required  to  sustain  the  waste  subtracteil.      It  wouU, 
therefore,  not  unfrequently  happen  that  when  she  L«tl 
been  for  an  hour  fainting  almost  for  want  of  food,  oa 
its  arrival  she  could  scarcely  taste  it,  or,  having  doi» 
so,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  table.      Her  uoustaot 
efforts  to  appear  better  than  she  felt,  and  her  acluiil 
delight  when  she  received  her  husband,  deceived  bin 
&b  to  the  extent  of  the  injury  under  which  she  m 
suffering ;  and,  one  day,  when   she  had  waited  tw 
long,  and  yet  felt  unable  to  eat,  her  husband  remarked 
"  that  Lady  Anne  Granard  could  manage  petted  chil- 
dren better  than  he  could." 

Isabella  coloured,  but  did  not  speak,  or  even  luo^ ' 
up ;  but  Mary,  seeing  the  English  servant  had  left 
the  room,  and  knowing  the  French  one  would  not  un- 
derstand her,  said,  in  a  low  voice,  but  with  something  ( 
of  asperity,  perfectly  new  in  her — 

"  Lady  Anne  Granard  had  no  petted  child  to  ntf- 
nage,  and  I  am  sure  you  have  none,  Mr.  Glentwortb*^ 
at  present.      Were   my  father  alive,  he  would  te" 
you  to  be  very  indulgent  towards  the  one  you  m*? 
expect." 
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"  Isabella,  mjr  sweet  Isabella !  ]»rdon  me,  my  love ; 

tny  kind,  patient  girl."    Isabella  was  in  his  arms,  but 

she  had  feinted,  for  the  revulsion  in  her  feelings  had 

been  too  rapid.  He  carried  her,  himself,  to  her  couch, 

and,  after  seeing  her  recovered  and  cheerful,  returned 

to  dinner,  much  relieved,  saying  tu  Mary,  "  he  had 

more  satisfaction,  a  great  deal,   in  knowing  poor 

liabella  was  unable  to  eat,  than   in  believing  her 

nbject  to  airs  and  affectations,  such  as  some  girls 

«ere  guilty  of,  and  which  of  late  he  had  been  appre- 

Wive  she  was  adopting." 

"  I  cannot  say  I  have  equal  stoicism,"  said  Mary ; 

"  I  love  her  fiir  too  well  to  see  her  sufferings  un- 

iioved,  much  as  I  admire  her  fortitude  and  patience : 

but  you  cannot  understand  her  as  well  as  I  do.     You 

wnsider  her  as  a  mere  child ;  I  know  her  to  be  a 

well-principled  woman,  with  an  understanding  far 

in  advance  of  her  years,  and  a  strength  of  mind  only 

•quailed  by  the  integrity  and  beautiful  simplicity  of 

ker  character.     I  had  hoped  that,  as  a  sensible  man, 

you  chose  her  for  her  excellent  qualities,  as  my  rao- 

tlier  always  called  her  the  plainest  of  the  family.  She 

i<  the  only  brunette,  certainly." 

"  She  is ;  and  I  liked  her  for  that  reason.  More- 
over, before  she  became  so  poorly,  she  approached  my 
standard  of  beauty  more  nearly  every  day.     In  fact, 

ihe  grew  very  like " 

Isabella  at  this  moment  entered  the  room:  she 
found  herself  better,  and  could  not  forego  the  plea* 
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sure  of  her  husband's  society  ;  and  never  had  he  ren- 
dered it  so  agreeable  since  "  he  was  the  bright,  par- 
ticular star"  who  alone  illumined  the  dull  dwelling  in 
Welbeck  Street.     Mary  managed  to  prove  the  truth 
of  her  own  assertions,  by  enabling  Isabella  to  speak 
with  more  freedom  than  usual  in  the  presence  of  bet 
husband,  for  whom  she  had  too  much  admiring  reve- 
rence for  the  ease  and  freedom  necessary  to  domestir 
intercourse.     This  hatl  been  more  felt,  and  therefott 
more  acted  upon,  since  her  marriage  than  before,  be- 
cause she  had  become  properly  sensible  that  her  sphere 
of  action  was  enlarged,  that  she  had  new  duties  to 
fulfil,  and  that,  as  the  mistress  of  an  important  esta- 
blishment, the  wife  of  a  man  whom  every  one  looked 
up  to,  she  ought  to  assume,  with  modest  proprietr, 
the  consequence  that  belonged  to  her.     Considering 
it  was  time  to  "  put  away  childish  things,"  her  hi* 
band  never  called  her  a  child,  or  referred  to  her  8« 
one,  but  she  felt  it  as  the  harshest  remonstrance,  the 
cruellest  reproach  he  could  use,  and  preferred  being 
silent  in  general  to  saying  any  thing  which  might  be 
construed  into  that  which  was  her  innocent  fault,  her 
positive,  yet  not  irremediable  misfortune.     She  nei- 
ther dared  be  playful,  nor  enjoy  the  playfulness  of 
another  j  yet,  being  utterly  devoid  of  disximulatioo 
in  repressing  the  natural  buoyancy  of  her  spirits,  riw 
only  half  succeeded,  and,  whilst  she  suppressed  the 
laugh  of  gaiety,  failed  to  display  the  womanly  com- 
posure, or  the  imposing  gravity,  she  sought  to  obtaia 
and  to  exliibit. 
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It  is  impossible  for  the  most  thoughtful  girl  to  ap- 
pear the  experienced  woman  ;  but  the  lady-like  and 
gentle,  the  reasoning  and  listening,  will  never  be  con- 
lemned  as  inadequate  companions,  either  by  the  old, 
the  sorrowful,  or  the  fastidious,  to  each  of  whom  they 
may  impart,  as  by  a  happy  contagion,  some  portion 
of  their  own  elastic  spirits  and  ever-springing  hope- 
fulness. 
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CHAPTER  XX\1I. 

mr.  Gtentworth  was  a  man  of  too  miMh 
feeling  nut  to  phy  the  sufferings  of  his  joung 
which  became  so  much  increeseU  by  the  beat  ot  Mar- 
aeilles  that  her  sister  was  serioosly  atarmed,  thinkoj^H 
that  a  frame  so  attenuated  as  hers  must  sink  uotier  i^^ 
influence,    and    he.  theiefoie,   hastily   arranged  tut 
afiairs.  and  tliej  removed  to  Civita  Vecc-hia. 

Their  little  voyage  was  beneficial,  in  the  { 
degree,  to  Isabella ;  tiierefore  lliey  soon  renewed  i 
ha  as  Legliom,  from  whence  they  went  to  Pi«a,  not 
chousing  to  leave  the  sea  at  a  great  distance,  as  it  ap- 
peared lo  be  the  best  friend  of  the  invalid.     Here  i' 
was  certain  she  rapidly  recovered  her  lost  streng 
and  recruited  her  wasted  form  ;  and  here  she  receiv 
the  letters  of  her  beloved  family,  relating  many  i 
cumatances  well  known  to  our  readers,  but  new  to  I 
traveller,  the  tidings  having  far  to  go.     They 
delighted  with  the  idea  of  their  mamma  having  lo 
given  Louisa,  but  sorry,  she  thought,  such  a  publi'' 
proof  of  her  pardon   netossary  as  that  of  giving  • 
party  ;  for  the  sisters  well  knew  how  great  an  emba>g(* 
it  would  lay  on  the  purses  of  Helen  ana  Georgia 
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I  Mrs.  Glentworth  sincerely  wished  she  were  at  home 
in,  that  she  might  ohviate  their  inconvenience,  or 
fly  way  contribute  to  their  comfort.  Neither  could 
doubt  that  her  residence  near  them  was  as  likely 
ODtribute  to  their  eventual  advantage  as  their  tern, 
iry  pleasure ;  and  being,  in  fact,  more  calculated  to 
on  the  heart  than  the  mind,  she  began  to  wish  ex- 
lingly  for  reunion  with  her  family,  and  observed 
4ary : — 

You  are  a  great  deal  better,  and  so  am  I.  Had 
not  better  go  home  immediately,  dear  sister  ?  I 
old  like  just  to  see  Rome,  which  could  be  easily 
»  ance  we  are  so  near  it ;  but,  as  to  Florence  and 
grand  galleries,  Genoa  and  its  palaces,  Naples  and  its 
ming  mountains,  even  Venice  and  all  its  wonders 
It  in  my  eyes,  when  I  think  of  the  delight  I  should 
jojin  having  mamma  and  all  my  sisters  around  me, 
ddear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer  seated  at  our  table." 
"I  hope  you  will  have  that  pleasure  next  spring; 
t.nnce  we  are  here,  and  Mr.  Glentworth  intends  to 
■e  as  to  all  these  places,  we  must  not  offend  him  by 
dnrating  them." 

"But  it  is  principally  on  his  account  that  I  would 
am  home,  Mary,  for  he  has  never  been  happy,  I 
confident,  since  we  entered  Italy  ;  he  has  been 
Tons  and  ill  at  ease  since  the  hour  we  landed  at 
ita  Vecchia,  I  am  certain." 
'He  was  extremely  auxious  about  you." 
'So  I  tboiight ;  and  I  did  my  very  best,  on  that  ac. 
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count,  to  appear  well,  and,  thank  God,  I  aoon  becaim 
so ;  but  he  did  not,  therefore,  get  better  :  on  the  con- 
trary, be  is  frequently  pale  and  abstracted.  If  ever 
«re  speak  of  Rome,  be  becomes  either  bewildered  or 
^^P7 ;  J^^  ^  &  cross  word  escapes  him,  makes  ten 
tiroes  the  apology  called  for.  Your  anxiety  about  me, 
dear  sister,  has  prevented  your  noticing'  these  thiogfi 
but  I  cannot  fail  to  see  them ;  besides,  no  one  can  ob- 
serve so  much  as  myself;  he  often  sighs  and  mutter? 
in  his  sleep,  and  more  than  once  has  said,  '  dear  Mar- 
garita !'  or  'oh,  Margarita  P" 

"  That  is  accounted  for  by  his  amdety  for  you,  sow 
Margarita  is  your  name ;  though  seldom  used  in  your 
family,  he  may  like  it  the  best." 

"  He  may,"  said  the  young  wife,  musingly,  "  but  1 
have  a  great  notion,  Mary,  that  he  is  not  Uiinking  d 
me.  Sleep  restores  the  absent  and  the  dead.  I' 
strikes  me  that  the  passioD  of  his  youth  referred  IOi 
when  he  made  me  an  offer,  has  been  felt  for  one  whom 
be  knew  in  Italy,  and  who  probably  died  here." 

"  Very  likely,  my  dear ;   it  is  by  no  means  uncon»- 
nion  for  young  and  beautiful  girls  in  consumption  (tlwll 
most  interesting  of  all  human  beings)  to  end  tb*^ 
short  lives  in  this  country." 

"  F  think  he  supposed  that  a  length  of  time,  a  !*• 
connection,  and  the  great  pleasure  he  has  in  works « 
art  and  tlie  many  glories  of  ItcJy,  would  enable  himf> 
bear  the  memory  of  her  loss  with  resignation  and  calm- 
Qen,  whereas  he  finds  himself  more  affected  than  he 
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apected,  and  fears  to  retread  the  scenes  where  he  has 
been  happy  with  the  departed,  Why  else  should  we 
delay  going  to  Bome,  which  is  as  near  the  sea  as  Pisa, 
and  has  always  been  the  especial  spot  to  which  my 
wishes  pointed  ?" 

"  He  said  this  very  morning  be  should  go  soon 
tUtfaer,  and  procure  us  a  house,  you  know." 

"  He  did  so ;  and  there  was  trouble  written  in  every 
ftatore  of  his  fine  countenance,  at  the  moment.  Why 
does  he  not  tell  me  his  troubles,  dear  Mary  ?  why  not 
permit  my  sympathy  to  soothe  his  sorrows  by  par- 
tdung  them  ?  He  would  not  find  me  jealous  or  exact- 
ing ;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  gain  the  freedom  to 
mourn  unwatched,  to  lament  unreproved,  to  praise 
oneoDtradicted.  I  am  willing  to  drop  a  tear  on  the 
gnve  of  her  he  loved,  as  if  she  were  my  sister ;  for, 
•urely,  our  preference  of  the  same  dear  object,  our  ad 
■nretion  of  the  same  virtues,  form  a  tie  between  us. 
lean  look  up  to  her  pure  and  happy  spirit  with  vene- 
■ttioD,  and  trust  she  can  look  down  on  me  with  ap- 
ftobation,  if  I  make  her  beloved  happy." 

"  Yoor  feelings  on  this  delicate  subject  are  all  ami- 
ible,  and  even  exalted,  my  sweet  sister  -,  but  there  are 
W  who  can  comprehend  tliem ;  and,  though  1  really 
Ibik  Mr.  Glentworth  would  do  so,  and  be  sincerely 
pateAil  for  your  tenderness  and  your  affectionate  com- 
jiriieDsion  of  his  troubles,  yet  I  do  not  think  it  will  do 
lor  you  to  seek  his  confidence,  or  venture,  as  it  were, 
to  voce  on  his  secret.    We  sisters  have  all  been  so  ac« 
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customed  to  share  each  other's  griefs,  and  support  each 
other  through  all  our  little  troubles,  that  we  do  not 
know  how  to  live  without  pity  and  the  consolations  of 
affection.  But  man,  in  the  pride  of  his  sex,  mayo' 
choose  that  a  cherished  sorrow  should  be  noticed  and 
soothed,  even  by  a  devoted  wife.  He  may  wrestle  with 
it  and  overcome  it,  as  he  has  done  at  other  times,  iind 
the  cloud  now  on  his  breast  and  liis  brow  may  su 
Hold  yourself  at  all  times  ready  to  receive  any 
munication  with  your  wonted  kindness,  but  seek  not  to 
lift  the  veil,  even  to  pour  balm  on  the  wound  it  hidiM." 

"  But  can  I  be  cheerful  when  he  is  sad,  Mary?  csn 
I  doubt  whether  sorrow  or  anger,  or  ill  health,  op- 
presses him,  and  never  seem  to  care  for  his  afflictii 

"  Apply  your  cares  exclusively  to  the  last 
evil,  which  will  enable  him  to  hide  or  reveal  as  mu^ 
as  he  pleases.     Let  us  both  strive  to  win  him  into 
versation,  receive  all  our  pleasures  and  informal 
from  his  hands,  be  willing  to  take  wiiat  he  gives, 
never  regret  what  he  withholds — and  in  time  (perl 
a  short  time)  he  will  be  all  hims«'lf." 

Thus  Mary  spoke,  and  Isabella  thankfully 
to  her  advice,  but  deeply  did  the  elder  sister  gri( 
that  there  was  occasion  to  give  it,  for  she  was  for  ftoo 
being  persuaded  that  it  was  for  a  buried  love 
Glentworth  was  now  suffering.     To  the  pure  mind 
Isabella  thought  of  no  other  had  arisen  ;  and  it  was 
better  that  the  generous  romance  of  her  young  h 
should  expatiate  on  Uie  rival  in  heaven,  than  for  a  m«^ 
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ment  dread  a  rival  on  earth,  and  therefore  become  sub- 
ject to  jealousy,  which  would  render  heaven  itself  a 
iiel],  more  especially  to  one  so  altogether  absorbed  in 
her  husband  as  Isabella. 

At  times  Mary  thought  it  not  improbable  that  Glent- 

worth,  if  he  accounted  at  all  for  the  evident  weight  on 

Us  spirits,  the  silence  and  abstraction  wiiich  they  were 

mmble  to  shake  from  their  own  manners  under  his 

infliction,  would  speak  to  her  in  preference  to  one  so 

pong  as  her  sister,  and  so  situated  as  to  her  health 

and  her  expectations.     She  remembered  her  mother 

once  saying,  in  a  tone  of  anxiety,  about  the  time  of 

fteir  marriage,  "  surely  Isabella  will  have  children,  for 

Qmtworth  always  loved  them  about  him ;    besides, 

CTery  rich  man  wants  heirs;"  and  those  words  had, 

far  some  months,  in  which  there  was  no  likeliliood  of 

*  adi  a  circumstance,  given  her  a  little  uneasiness,  and 

■aduced  her  to  suppose  her  brother-in-law  anxious  on 

die  subject;  but,  although  particularly  desirous  that  his 

■ife  should  have  all  possible  medical  advice  and  indul. 

grace,  she  never  had  perceived  that  the  prospect  gave 

Inm  pleasure.  A  few  words  of  Charles  Penrhyn's,  added 

to  his  wife's  letter,  conveyed  a  far  warmer  sense  of  joy 

>■  the  circumstance,  and  of  grateful  love  and  tender- 

)>eis  to  Louisa,  than  any  tiling  which  had  fallen  thus 

W  from  the  lips  of  the  rich  and  generous  Glentworth. 

*hb  was  the  more  remarkable,  because  he  was  a  man 

"f  acute  sensibility,  not  devoid  of  family  pride,  and 

teoitomed  to  speak  of  certain  purchases  and  estates 
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received  from  his  uncle  as  devolving  on  heirg,  and  iu- 
eluding  responsibilities.  Could  a  roan  so  situated  &il 
to  evince  the  joy  he  felt  in  the  circumstance  expected; 
thereby,  delighting  and  sustaining  his  suffering  young 
wife,  if  he  were  not  wrapt  and  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  an  object  still  more  interesting — an  ok. 
ject  still  living,  still  capable,  however  high  or  virtuous, 
of  working  woe  to  Isabella  ? 

Carefully  did  Mary  conceal  these  thoughts  in  her 
bosom,  and  earnestly  did  she  beseech  Almighty  mercj 
to  avert  the  evils  they  threatened,  and  Almighty  guid- 
ance to  those  who  were  the  subject  of  her  fear«  and 
her  affections.  At  the  same  time,  active  in  mind,  calm 
in  manners,  and  firm  in  the  path  of  duty,  the  lovelore 
maiden  (who,  in  resigning  her  own  hopes  of  happiness, 
had  bound  herself  tlie  more  entirely  to  that  of  her 
sisters,)  evinced  the  good  sense  and  the  warm  affectiun, 
tlie  considerate  pity  demanded  by  the  mysteriouitroQ- 
ble«  of  one  party,  and  the  better  understood  solicituil* 
and  physical  inflictions  of  the  other. 

Glentworth  proceeded  to  Rome,  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  intention  he  had  spoken  of,  which  was  that  d 
procuring  a  house  at  tlie  healthy  season,  and,  in  th* 
interim,  propose<l  going  by  sea  to  Naples,  touching  rt 
Genoa,  and  in  every  respect  being  governed  by  tk 
health  and  capabilities  of  his  young  wife,  who  wooM 
gladly  have  accompanied  him,  but  dared  not  malwA' 
proposal,  as  he  was  evidently  determined  to  be  aloM 
not  taking  even  his  valet  with  biro.     Isabella  hftdM 


doubt  that  he  sought  to  weep  in  solitude  over  the  grave 
of  her  he  had  loved,  and  only  grieved  that  siie  was  not 
permitted  to  share  his  sorrows.  Mary  encouraged  the 
supposition,  though  she  could  not  share  it,  and  en. 
gaged  Isabella  much  in  making  purchases  of  beautiful 
work  at  various  nunneries,  learning  particulars  on  the 
subject  oi  fettas  and  miracles,  and  bestowing  on  the 
peasantry  useful  gifts,  which  drew  forth  blessings  ut- 
tered in  the  glowing  fervour  of  their  hearts  and  their 
Bweet  language  with  poetic  fluency,  so  that  his  few 
days  of  absence  passed  with  little  of  repining,  and  be 
actually  returned  at  the  time  he  had  specified,  to  the 
great  delight  of  Isabella,  who  was  never  weary  of 
thanking  him,  until  she  became  alarmed  by  the  change 
in  his  countenance,  which  indicated  either  positive  ill- 
oess  or  severe  affliction. 

1         ♦*  You  are  ill,  dear  Glentworth,  or  you  have  been,  I 

Mm  certain?" 

H    "  I  had  a  little  bilious  attack  at  Rome,  but  it  is  over 

*  aow." 

"  There  are  good  physicians  there,  of  course  —  did 
jrou  see  one  ?" 

**I  saw  a  physician,  certainly,  but  he  did  mc  no 
good  — he  half  killed  me." 

As  Mr,  Glentworth  spoke,  he  left  the  room,  and 
Mary  read  ia  his  countenance  an  expression  of  agony 
which  he  sought  to  hide  by  retiring  to  his  dressing- 
room,  where  he  kept  his  books  and  papers,  and  spent 
much  time  in  general ;  but  Isabella  construed  the  words 
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literally,  and  grieved  that  he  had  not  procured  aa 
English  physician.     She  liad  not  seen  the  expression 
which  alarmed  her  sister,  and  would  have  been  th* 
source  of  equal  sorrow  and  solicitude,  vain  conjecture, 
and  rejected  pity,  to  herself;  it  was  therefore  well  for 
her  to  escape  it.   There  was  sufficient  mortification  io 
finding  that  several  hours  elapsed  before  her  liusbawt 
joined  them,  which,  after  five  days'  absence,  could  not 
fail  to  be  painful  t  if  he  were  not  interested  in  her 
pursuits,  yet  ha  well  knew  how  much  she  was  in  his ; 
"  had  he  nothing  to  communicate,  who  had  been  viiit' 
ing  imperial  Rome  P" 

It  appeared  he  had  not,  for  the  evening  passed  m 
silence,  save  when  Glent  wortli  said,  that  "  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  they  would  leave  Pisa,  as  a  vessel  woaH 
put  in  at  Leghorn  in  the  evening."     When  Isabel!* 
recollected  the  trouble  she  used  to  have  in  preparing 
for  a  removal  to  Brighton,  she  could  not  help  coO' 
trasting  her  situation  then  with  that  she  held  no*» 
when  tlie  most  material  changes  called  for  no  pereoD'* 
exertion,  and  abundance  of  handsome  apixu'el,  suitable 
for  every  place  and  every  want,  were  always  at  haB^» 
and  her  heart  swelled  with  gratitude  not  less  tha" 
love.     But  when  she  turned  her  glistening  e^es  oo 
hiin  who  had  bestowed  so  much,  his  look  of  can^  a>x> 
absence  told  her  to  keep  silence,  "  though  it  was  poi" 
and  grief"  to  her,  lest  she  should  intn: 
convert  his  sorrow 


revene. 


coldness  into  contempt. 


auger 
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When  busy  he  was  better,  and  appeared  to  think 
perpetual  motion  a  panacea  for  his  unnamed  and  un- 
nameable  complaint ;  and  so  much  were  they  hurried 
from  place  to  place,  after  their  arrival  at  Genoa,  that 
both  sisters  were  thankful  wtien  they  embarked  againj 
as  the  sea  appeared  a  resting-place ;  and  during  their 
placid  sail  to  Naples,  Isabella  regained  the  quiet  siie 
required  to  her  person,  but  she  could  not  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  her  husband  was  proportionately  ill  at  ease  ; 
perpetual  motion  seemed  necessary  for  him  ;  and  when 
not  hastily  walking  the  deck,  he  would  be  asking  in- 
cessant questions  of  every  person  on  hoard,  without 
attending  to  their  replies,  or  apparently  remembering 
*hat  he  had  inquired  about.     There  was  a  bustling 
s'tention  to  their  wants,  that  was  entirely  new  in  his 
•induct,  and  evidently  arose  froin  a  vain  wish  to  escape 
from  some  corroding  care,  which  he  could  neither  con* 
•Juer  nor  explain,  and  wliicli  he  sought  especially  to 
Wde  from  his  own  family,  though  it  might  be  accounted 
for  by  the  situation  of  his  lady. 

On  arriving  at  the  hotel  in  Naples,  he  immediately 
ii*<\uired  for  letters,  and  on  one  being  given  to  him 
'^hicli  was  from  Rome,  he  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and 
pfoceeded  to  select  rooms  suitable  for  their  accommo' 
dwion ;  having  settled  every  thing  in  a  manner  more 
like  himself  than  usual,  he  said  he  must  take  a  short 
tum  on  the  Chiajia,  and  see  if  the  mountain  looked  as 
it  used  to  do,  and  not  till  he  had  completely  left  the 
Buse  did  he  draw  forth  and  read  the  letter. 
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LabdWc  eje  vaa  fiDllowmg  him.    "  Who  could 
letter  be  from  f — had  it  any  thing  to  do  with  the  state 
cfmiod  be  had  lately  erioced?" 

When  these  quntiiias  were  repeated  to  Maiy,  ibe 
aonrered, — ^"Tbat  most  likelj  it  was  from  the  owner 
of  the  bouse  he  had  taken,  ^nce  it  was  plain  be  had 
given  orders  that  some  communication  should  be  mad* 
to  him  as  he  asked  for  the  letter,  and  not  less  so  that 
it  was  a  mere  matter  of  business  wliich  could  be  read 
at  any  time,  since  he  never  even  looked  at  it  whilst  )>« 
was  with  them."  ^H 

Isabella  accepted  the  explanation,  but  her  heart  wi^^ 
not  satisfied  with  it ;  she  remembered  that  Louisa  used 
to  pocket  Charles's  letters,  and  keep  them  as  treasurcj 
to  be  opened  only  at  bedtime,  or  when  she  could  be 
alone.  The  business  of  a  house  might  be  supposed  to 
concern  her  as  much  as  himself,  and  it  would  have  beta 
natural  to  say  what  he  had  heard  respecting  it.  Mtf 
was  mistaken. 

Alas  !  Isabella  was  not  In  that  incident  she  im- 
bibed the  poison  which  circumstances  almost  compellf" 
her  to  receive,  since  from  the  very  first  she  had,  in  thf 
modesty  of  her  nature,  held  herself  incapable  of  win- 
ning and  retaining  the  affections  of  so  superior  a  wW 
as  Glentworth,  and  his  manners,  even  when  ws^ 
kind,  had  been  calculated  to  confirm  her  fears.  Ste 
had  still  been  in  his  eyes  the  child  with  whom  he  hid 
been  wont  to  play,  the  little  girl  he  fell  most  interested 
in,  because  ill>treated  by  her  mother  as  plain,  whilit 
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the  possessed  a  countenance  and  features  to  him  mora 
interestiiig  a  thousand  times  than  those  of  her  ^^n«7■^ipg 
asters. 

He  might  also  have  known  "  she  had  that  within 
which  passeth  show/'  but  it  is  certain  that  until  Maiy 
indsted  on  her  possession  of  mental  power,  he  had 
pfen  her  no  credit  for  it)  but,  having  really  a  very  high 
opnion  of  Miss  Granard's  good  sense  and  discrimin* 
ition,  he  was  willing  to  believe  all  she  said,  but  since 
4at  time  his  mind  had  been  in  such  a  situation  as  to 
htvehim  little  power  for  investigating  the  mind  of 
ttather. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


It  is  the  peculiar  property  of  jealousy  to  "  mak^ 
the  food  it  lives  on  ;"  and  although  poor  Isabella  hnJ 
not  one  point  on  which  to  hang  an  argument,  save 
the  evident  uneasiness  of  her  husband — though  sh* 
did  not  know  whether  her  supposed  rival  was  dead  or 
alive,  whether  the  complaints  she  at  once  pitied  aad 
resented  were  those  which  "  poppy  and  mandragom" 
might  medicine,  or  "  those  written  troubles  of  the 
brain"  which  were  incapable  of  cure,  she  contrived  to 
make  up  for  herself  a  draught  of  most  terrible  inflic- 
tion. If  Glentworth,  conscious  of  his  late  erroKf 
struggled  to  appear  cheerful,  and  explain,  with  B» 
wonteil  ability,  the  situation  of  a  temple  in  Pomp^iit 
point  out  the  finest  portions  of  a  landscape,  or  dilate 
on  the  character  of  the  Neapolitans,  she  would  sup- 
pose he  had  received  pleasant  letters,  and  endeaTOor 
to  learn,  by  every  indirect  medium,  if  any  had  V- 
rived.  Her  eye  was  ever  restless  and  inquiring— 4l>* 
was  suspicious  that  the  servants  knew  more  than  tli*J 
ought  of  their  master's  secrets — and  when  at  lenglh 
her  misery  had  paljiably  affected  her  health,  ww^ 
Mary  lamented  it,  she  thought  that  "  she  also  heljxJ 
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^  deceive  her,"  and  addressed  her  with  a  petulance 
^d  acrimony  so  new  and  alarming  in  her,  that  the 
^der  sister  burst  into  tears  of  sincere  sorrow  and 
{>rofound  compassion. 

"  Isabella/'  said  she,  at  length,  "  I  pity  you  more 
^»a  I  have  words  to  express  5  but  I  must  also  ex- 
Wt  you ;  if  you  cannot  conquer  the  sorrow  which  has 
•riied  you  wholly,  yet  you  may  control  the  temper 
^ch  arises  from  it,  otherwise,  you  may  render  a 
ttmporary  trouble  a  life-long  alienation,  for  many 
Wmen  have  done  so.  You  are  encouraging  a  passion 
■hich  will  not  only  destroy  your  happiness,  but  your 
imiability,  and  may  really  bring  upon  you  the  evil 
jou  dread.    ♦  You  are  jealous,  Isabella  !' " 

"  And  have  I  no  cause  !  Can  you,  Mary,  in  whose 
integrity  I  could  at  one  time  have  fully  confided, 
4aiy  that  I  have  cause  for  suspicion  ?  and  have  not 
joo,  in  many  little  matters,  tried  to  mislead  me  ?" 

"  1  have  undoubtedly  tried  to  put  the  best  con- 
■Iniction  on  your  husband's  conduct  j  and  when  you 
'nd  10  yourself,  were  you  not  much  happier  than  you 
*e  now  ?  and  was  it  not  more  consistent  with  the 
ibedience  you  have  promised,  the  honour  in  which 
J<B  hold  him  ?  Surely,  you  do  not  wish  to  hold  out 
v.  Glentworth  to  the  world  as  a  man  who  would,  in 
•  short  a  time,  degrade  himself  by  deserting  the 
]MiDig  wife  so  lately  married  .for  love.  You  cannot 
t^dam  in  what  his  error  consists.  You  cannot 
iBcose  him  of  any  thing  tangible— and  every  one 
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must  see  how  attentive  he  is  in  going  with  you  from 
place  to  place.  I  can  also  see  that  he  struggles  much 
to  appear  cheerful,  for  your  sake,  and  that  your 
altered  manners,  and  your  bad  health,  affect  him 
deeply." 

Isabella  might  have  truly  said — **  The  change  began 
with  him  ;  he  has  led  me  on  till  I  resigned  myself  to 
that  demon  which,  like  the  evil  spirits  of  old,  setk 
unto  themselves  otliers  more  wicked,  to  enter  tJ* 
heart  and  dwell  there ;"  but  she  sought  for  no  excuse, 
and  started  with  horror  from  the  idea  of  doing, 
paying,  or  even  thinking,  any  thing  which  couU 
bring  obloquy  upon  her  husband.  She  recalled  many 
times  of  late,  "  when  in  the  bitterness  of  her  feelingi 
she  had  repelled  with  coldness  those  attentions  long 
withdrawn,  but  now,  from  pity,  again  conceded; 
and  she  felt  that  if  she  had  indeed  lost  his  love,  it 
would  be  well  to  accept  the  substitute  that  remained ; 
"  for  whatever  might  be  his  feelings,  the  had  txrt 
ceased  to  love:"  "  there  was  no  sacrifice  she  could 
make  for  his  happiness  too  great ;  no  proof  of  tender- 
ness she  could  display  too  endearing." 

'•  If  your  sensibility  is  alive  to  his  merits— if 
you  still  love  so  fondly — there  is  the  greater  neces^ 
for  you  to  retain,  or  renew,  his  love.  You  roust  csD 
on  your  fortitude  and  your  patience,  to  endure  th»t 
which  he  inflicts — not  willingly,  it  is  certain — but 
from  some  terrible  necessity,  some  painful  mystery, 
of  which   we   cannot  judge.     You   think  you 
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sacrifice  a  limb,  nay  a  life,  for  his  service ;  can  you 
not  then  sustain  your  spirits  and  preserve  your 
temper?  Confide  in  his  goodness,  if  you  cannot  in  his 
affections,  and  pray  to  God  for  better  times  to  you 
both  ?" 

Isabella  threw  herself  into  Mary's  arms,  and,  for 
a  short  time,  wept  vehemently;  but  she  struggled 
with,  and  conquered,  an  emotion  which  she  knew, 
from  sad  experience,  would  leave  her  exhausted,  and 
entail  evil  on  the  dear,  though  unborn,  heir  of  her 
affliction.  Mary  seated  her  on  the  couch,  and  after 
kissing  her  tenderly,  withdrew;  trusting  that  she 
might  take  the  sacred  advice — "  commune  with  thy 
heart  in  thy  chamber,  and  be  still."  Hoping  that 
Mr.  Glentworth  would  not  see  her  sister  whilst  her  eyes 
were  so  red,  she  inquired  "  if  he  had  returned  from 
the  ride  he  generally  took  after  breakfast  ?"  and  was 
answered  byan    English  servant. 

"  Master  did  return  from  his  ride,  ma'am,  half  an 
hour  ago ;  but  finding  a  letter  from  Rome,  he  went 
out  again,  and  is  walking  on  the  Chiajia,  a-reading 
nf  it." 

Mary's  heart  sunk  within  her ;  and,  sensible  that 
her  countenance  changed,  slie  turned  hastily  towards 
her  own  room  ;  but  Robert  was  an  old  servant  of  her 
father's  (on  which  account  Glentworth  had  engaged 
liim),  and  he  rarely  missed  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  Miss  Granard,  therefore  she  could  not  avoid 
the  faitlier  observation  of — 
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"  I  don't  like  them  there  Roman  letters  a  bit  — 
they  brings  more  bile  to  master  than  a  lord  major's 
dinner  would  do." 

"  Perhaps  so,  Robert;  but  he  has  not  many." 

"  I  think  it's  pretty  thick,  four  within  a  fortnight, 
and  every  one  a  shaking  him  down,  as  it  were,  and 
making  him  an  old  man  afore  his  time." 

"  He  does  look  old,"  said  Mary  to  herself,  as  ahe 
dosed  the  door ;  ''  and  if  these  letters  come  so  fre- 
quently, poor  Isabella  has  more  cause  for  jealousy 
than  I  appreiiended.  It  may  be  something  amiss  to 
his  affairs!  Would  it  were! — the  dear  creahirt 
could  lose  her  new-found  luxuries  much  better  than 
her  husband^s  affections !" 

Mary  sate  down,  silent  tears  rolling  orer  b*r 
cheeks,  wondering  how  all  would  end,  and  seeking, 
in  vain,  to  find  what  was  her  duty  in  a  case  affccdDg 
her  so  nearly,  yet,  in  many  respects,  precluding  bet 
interference,  since  there  was  no  quarrel  to  make  np, 
no  injury  to  complain  of.  Perhaps  tlie  same  thought 
were  passing  the  mind  of  Isabella }  but  her  grief  »»> 
necessarily  more  acute,  and  its  expression  mow 
vivid.  .After  Mary  had  withdrawn,  she  tried  to 
meditate,  tried  to  pray,  and  especially  tried  so  <" 
chasten  her  heart  that,  come  what  would,  it  should 
never  again  rebel  against  the  husband  she  loTtd 
•o  entirely,  and  whose  sorrows  demanded  her  pitji 
whatever    were    their    cause.     M'hilst    absorbed  io 
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thoughts  like  these,  and  happily,  ignorant  of  the 
new  cause  which  existed  to  warrant  suspicion  (and 
which  had  drawn  from  her  husband's  eyes  tears  that 
/ell  like  scalding  lead  from  his  burning  brain),  she 
slowly  paced  her  dressing-room  (the  door  of  which 
^ras  unclosed,  because  unnoticed),  and  had  exclaimed, 
as  she  had  done  many  a  time  before — "  if  he  would 
but  tell  me  I— if  he  would  but  tell  me !"  when  Glent' 
Worth  stood  before  her. 

Isabella  was  afraid  of  her  husband  ;  her  very  love 
(aused  her  to  fear  from  its  excess ;  and  Mary's  late 
idvice  had  so  clearly  shown  her  the  error  into  which 
ber  jealousy  had  led  her,  that  for  a  moment  she  stood 
before  him  as  one  convicted  of  guilt ;  yet  she  felt  as 
if  now,  or  never,  must  she  seek  for  an  explanation 
necessary  to  her  very  existence,  and  before  he  had 
time  either  for  comment  or  inquiry,  she  exclaimed — 

•'Yes,  I  must,  I  ivill  be  told,  why  you  are  thus 
in  and  wretched,  flying  from  me  to  solitude  as  a 
comfort,  and  associating  with  me  as  a  duty  ?  Why 
.bare  you  a  trouble  too  deep  for  me  to  partake,  who 
would  thankfully  share  with  you  the  meanest  hut  we 
have  beheld  in  all  our  travels,  and  look  round  on 
the  wide  world  saying, '  envy  me  j  I  am  Glentworth's 
wife!'" 

"  My  dear  Belle  !— *my  noble-hearted  girl !- " 

"  Girl !  There  is  my  misfortune  I  You  fancy  n»e 
a  child,  incapable  of  comprehending  your  difHculties 
and  sharing  your  troubles.     You  are  mistaken]  foi* 
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your  instructions  (received  as  those  who  love  receive 
all  that  the  beloved  gives),  have  leil  me  not  ignorant, 
80  far  as  knowledge  is  required  in  woman,  and  the 
solicitude   of  a  wife   has   matured  me  in   all  other 
feelings.     I  am  jour  one  wedded  wife,  and  I  need 
not  say,  the  pure,  innocent,  young  wife,  whose  eye 
has  never  lingered  on  anotlier  form,  and  who  trusts 
she  will  give  to  your  fond  caress,  and  to  your  future 
guidance,  anotlier   innocent  creature,  perhaps  more 
dear,  but  not  more   loving  than  herself.     I  am  do 
child — no  girl — no  silly  miss  ;  I  am  a  wife  who  may 
be  trusted,  and  claim  confidence,  not  adulation  ?" 

Glentworth  was  astonished  by  the  energy,  the  elo- 
quence, and  the  truth,  with  which  she  spoke ;  for 
truth,  simple  honest  truth,  borne  out  by  conduct,  will 
have  its  effect.     He  cauglit  her  to  his  bosom,  saying, 

"  I  do  believe  you  are  right.  I  think  you  can  keep 
a  secret — act  a  secret." 

Isabella  thought  for  a  moment ;  she  then  tsii 
slowly  and  deliberately  — 

"  I  can,  save  from  my  sister  Mary,  alike  your  friend 
and  mine." 

"  That  she  is  such  I  firmly  believe }  but  this  must 
not  be  trusted  to  her.  Not  because  she  would  not 
keep  it,  but  because  it  would  embarrass  her." 

"  That  is  enough.     I  will  never  add  to  her  suffer- 
ings more  than  1  can  help.     Now  to  your  story,. 
Glentworth." 

"It  involves  not  merely  sympathy,  but  action}] 


^ou  to '■  ~         ' 

iuld  not,  would  not  EiRk  me  to  do  a  wicked, 
[wrong  thing,  Glentworth,  for  my  father's 
Mure  an  honourable  man,  and  even  a  religi* 
^hich  goes  far  beyond  earthly  honour  in  its 

I  You  do  not  ask  me  to  do  uvong  !" 
Lrbid !     No,  there  is  neither  ain  nor  shame 

require ;  but  there  is  partial,  apparent 
lb — such  as  taking  the  character  of  a  ser- 
% — nurse  to  a  sick — indeed  a  dying  lady ; 
esa  di  Morello,  who  is,  in  fact,  your  own 

II  who  earnestly  desires  to  know  you.  I 
Itowever,  disguise  from  you  that  her  motive 
[in  love  for  me — love  that  must  soon  be 
b  death." 

^  my  father  liad  a  sister,  whose  name  wa» 
|um  to  that  of  Isabella  at  the  font ;  but  I 
called  by  it.  The  Margarita  murmured 
reams,  Glentworth,  was  this  Marchesa. 
ila  had  no  share  in  your  thoughts — God 

Ik  Aopsn  tonw  nf  Timhplla'H  aelf-cammiserat- 
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lanbella  approached  the  couch,  knelt  down  by  it, 
and  dramng  the  hand  nearest  to  her,  covered  it  with 
kisses  and  tean.  "  You  have  been  to  blame  for  not 
telling  me,  decuest,  because  you  planted  in  my  bosom 
jealousy  and  suspicion,  which  are  now  vanished* 
therefore  I  can  bear  my  share  of  your  trouble ;  and 
on  your  part  some  of  my  surprise  and  bitter  mordfi- 
cation  must  be  endured  also.  If  you  can  give  me  the 
history  of  this  poor  lady,  do.  If  it  will  affect  you  too 
much  do  not  attempt  it,  but  say  at  once  what  you  de- 
sire me  to  do." 

"  I  have  a  letter  from  Doctor  Parizzi,  who  hai 
known  her  many  years,  and,  with  the  excepdon  of 
her  confessor,  is  better  acquainted  with  her  feeling! 
and  wishes  than  any  human  being,  and  esteeming 
her  very  highly  (as  she  well  merits),  would  raise 
heaven  and  earth  in  her  behalf,  so  as  to  procure  her 
tliat  she  earnestly  desires,  the  sight  of  nun  sliouid 
that  be  impracticable,  as  I  fear  it  will,  to  know  aai 
converse  with  i/ou  would  comfort  her  dying  lioun- 
'Tis  a  melancholy  task,  but  it  will  be  a  short  one, 
from  all  that  I  can  learn." 

"  Surely  it  is  one  that  becomes  me  as  her  relatio 
and '' 

"  In  that  capacit)'  you  cannot  approach  her, 
cause  you  are  also  my  wife.     Her  husband  is  a  < 
ing.  but  a  jealous  one  ;  also  a  bigoted  Catholic  ; 
Doctor  has  induced  him,  with  much  difficulty,  •* 
consent  tliat  she  shall  receive  a  young  English  «Kn8U>) 
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to  divert  her  melancholy,  by  singing  the  songs  of  her 
country,  and  relating  anecdotes  of  its  people  ;  but  it 
irill  be  required  of  her  that  she  never  speaks  on  the 
mbject  of  religion." 

"Alas!"  said  Isabella,  "I  am  little  likely  to  do 
tiiat;  my  other  duties  I  can  perform.  When  shall 
we  set  out?" 

"  In  two  hours  time.     The  evenings  here  are  de- 
lightful, and  the  moon  is  favourable ;  we  shall  be  un- 
attended,  travel  early  and  late,  resting  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.     We  shall  sleep  at  Velletri  to- night." 

"  What  shall  be  said  to  my  sister  ?  We  cannot  steal 
from  her  without  saying  something,  as  she  would  con- 
dode  we  were  murdered,  apply  to  the  ambassador^ 
ud  bring  on  the  very  exposi  we  desire  to  avoid." 

"  Yuu  are  right,  Isabella,  we  should  be  ruined ; 
beiides,  the  cruelty  to  dear  Mary.  I  leave  the 
natter  in  your  hands  5  but  charge  her  to  be  very  cau- 
tioas,  for  there  are  circumstances  connected  with  the 
cue  and  the  country  not  easily  conceived  by  English 
people.  Tell  her  she  shall  hear  from  me  constantly  ^ 
that  I  beg  she  will  go  frequently  to  the  Opera,  take 
urings  on  the  Chiajia,  and  act  as  if  we  should  be 
iiadc  very  soon  indeed ;  and  so  we  may,  you  know. 
On  our  journey  I  will  tell  you  every  thing.  I  will 
prore  that  I  hold  you  to  be  indeed  my  wife,  as  Portia 
chimed  to  be." 

Isabella  had  thought  of  Portia's  words  ;  she  also 
iMnembered  her  fate,  and  said  to  herself,  "  surely  the 
l>aming  coals  are  already  at  my  heart," 


his  confidence  was  consolil 
tlie  firmness  of  her  charact 
and  the  imnaolation  of  hei 
desires,  had,  in  itself,  the  i 
to  great  sacrifice.  Suffer 
decrees  of  pain,  and  the  n 
which  man,  eitlier  from  < 
flicts  on  ids  weaker  moiety^ 
to  jealousy,  as  man  himaai 
bitter  experience. 

Glentworth,  a  man  of  1 
prone  to  all  the  gentler  cl 
exercise  of  the  affections,  a 
fellow-creatures,  however  s 
on  earth  to  have  willingly  c 
woman  he  had  promised  t 
the  spirit  of  the  promise  h 
but  he  knew  not  the  depths  < 
of  habitual  affections,  and  i 
Lvhich  some  women  douum 
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^  great  master  of  the  human  heart  termed  the 
"Egyptian  toy,"  to  whom  one  of  the  world's  masters 
"would  rttum,"  was  far  less  indebted  to  her  beauty 
than  her  genius  for  her  influence  ;  and  in  all  coirn- 
tries  and  ages,  women  so  gifted,  who  are  tolerably 
handsome,  are  generally  found  to  have  an  abiding  or 
t  recorring  power  of  captivation  over  that  slippery 
flung,  the  heart  of  man,  which,  if  once  felt,  is  rarely 
wholly  eradicated.  There  is  a  charm  in  the  com- 
pmionship,  the  novelty  of  idea,  the  poetry,  which 
inradiotes  common  objects  $  and  the  sublimity  which 
oeanonally  pervades  those  beyond  them,  which  mixes 
dadf  alike  with  the  taste  and  the  affections,  the  ima- 
pnataon  and  the  intellect,  and  will  not  be  forgotten, 
■nee  it  enhances  all  that  is  most  lovely  in  beauty 
ud  attractive  in  youth,  so  lung  as  they  exist,  and 
not  unfrequently  supplies  their  departure  by  its  own 
imperishable  talisman. 

Maigarita  Biccardini  held  this  spell ;  therefore  was 
flhutwurlh  to  be  more  pitied  than  blamed  in  this  un- 
li^  conjuncture  ;  but  far  more  than  either  should 
tte  innocent  Isabella  claim  our  compassion.  That 
irfmnation,  which  on  her  journey  she  received  by 
ibaiid  starts,  as  the  resolution  or  the  agony  of  the 
Vmr  prevailed,  we  will  offer  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAP! 

Every  one  kuows,  that 
gent  century  the  troubles 
had  the  most  powerful  en 
centuries,  without,  and  si 
within,  who,  by  turns,  opj 
his  views,  sensible  that  a  | 
for  tlie  country  to  which 
that  it  should  be  effected  1 
effect  it  themselves.  Coi 
cillating,  many  of  the  i 
purest  intentions,  men  ofU 
names,  under  the  afflicting 
failed  to  render  service  to 
,  involved  themselves  in  in 
scribed  and  the  conquered 
ever  it  was  possible  ;  and  ] 
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of  their  own,  was  the  Count  Riccardini,  whose  estates, 
lying  in  the  vicinity  of  Castello-mara,  had  become  in- 
volved in  those  troubles,  wliioh  drove  from  their  throne 
a  weak  and  worthless  family,  but  did  not,  therefore, 
establish  that  which  he  desired,  for  foreign  ride  was  to 
him  as  liateful  as  the  despotism  it  removed.     In  a 
at  measure,  he  stood  alone,  and  was  not  less  a  rebel 
•  liis  king,  than  the  defender  of  his  country  against 
He  was  young,   enthusiastic,  brave,  high- 
nded,  and  virtuous ;  he  had  been  loved  by  his  te- 
Dtiy  to  enthusiasm ;  the  pride  of  his  neighbours  and 
(lends ;  but  these  circumstances  were  of  little  avail, 
he  lauded,  a  poor  emigrant,  in  England,  without 
oney  or  credit— unknown,  save  as  a  foreigner  flying 
ithe  most  terrible  evils  that  can  menace  the  already 
ged  and  lielpless. 

.  soon  became  apparent  to  the  count,  as  to  many 
ers,  ihat  he  must  work  or  starve  ;  and  when  it  was 
de  known  to  him  by  a  French  nobleman  tjiat,  at  a 
I  specified,  the  owner  of  a  ladies'  hoarding-school 
lid,  in  return  for  his  services,  offer  a  stipend,  which 
B*the  moment  appeared  enormous,  he  declared  an  in- 
wolion  "  to  apply  for  a  passport  immediately"-"— there 
i*a»  Done  required,   and    the   circumstance   at  once 
iMtonjshed  and  delighted  him — "  tliis  was  freedom  in- 
I !  he  might  travel  almost  two  hundred  miles  with- 
it  answering  a  question."     Forlorn  and  wretched  as 
'  had  bet-n.  since  he  first  set  foot  in  the  land,  he  felt 
i  to  be  the  land  oi freedom,  for  wliich  he  had  sighed, 


i 
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Hi  k  aig^  be  that  of  wHh.  wUeh  Ub  ;. 
far. 

Many  hittw  ■wrtiif atinm  nufwiiily  Iwfid  the  emi- 
,  wbo  left  bents,  wum  as  their  dimate,  attached 
to  bis  Bsme  fcr  ages,  and  to  bk  penon  frum  infiuiej; 
fot,  eren  when  kind,  the  stiaageni  wiere  cold ;  andfif 
his  aervins  were  libenUy  lewaided,  the  demaads  iiiaii< 
oo  fab  puree  were  profHrtiooaUj  great ;  and  fivquentl; 
did  be  tbiak  it  wooU  hare  been  better  that  he  W 
died  ia  his  own  sannj  Italj,  than  linger  oat  eiiilM* 
BDX>Dg  a  people  who  knew  neither  his  situation  m  lb> 
past,  nor  his  sorrosr  in  the  present — who  might  |Stf< 
but  could  not  conpralieDd  him. 

Granard  Park  was  about  ten  miles  from  the  toiro 
wfakfa  reoeired  the  wandem',  whose  person  and  mat- 
nets  were  much  too  distinguished  not  to  have  attnictei^ 
aome  atteatioa  from  the  netghbooring  gentry,  tiiougta 
many  were  of  opinioo  **  that  foreign  papists  ought  nc^ 
to  be  encouraged."      The  females  of  their  Suni!i0^ 
could  not  hold  the  same  opinions,  and  the  Signor  M*^ 
nuello's  eyes  and  mustachios,  llie  graceful  drapery  < 
his  cloak,  his  melancholy  step,  and  liis  broken  Englisi*^ 
occasioned  many  domestic  differences  of  opinion  in  tb^ 
neighbourhood  of  K    •     ,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Gj»— 
nard,  with  the  then  beautiful  Lady  Anne  (who  half 
lately  become  a  mother)  and  his  lovely  sister,  took  up 
their  abode  for  the  season  at  the  ancestral  mansn. 
and  became  the  centre  of  attraction  to  the  neighbo«»- 
liood,  all  of  whom  hastened  to  the  balls  and  dinoWi 
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given  by  the  lady  as  much  in  the  spirit  of  rivalry  as 
JioRpitality.  She  had  a  countess  on  one  hand,  and  a 
marchioness  on  the  other,  whose  husbands  were  in  the 
miiustry.  Moreover,  the  estates  of  the  poorer  of  the  two 
vere  treble  in  value  to  those  she  undertook  to  spend ; 
bat  conradering  herself  to  be  younger  and  handsomer 
ttnn  the  countess,  who  was  an  established  beauty,  and 
u  well  bom  as  the  marchioness,  she  determined  to  cut 
tt  good  a  figure  by  spending  as  much  money. 

At  one  of  their  public  dinners,  a  neighbouring 
ifdre,  from  the  vicinity  of  K— — ,  addressing  Mr. 
Graham,  observed, 

"I  think  you  travelled  a  long  time  in  Italy,  sir?" 

**  I  did  ;  and  should  have  been  there  still  longer,  if 
A  had  not  been  for  the  troubles  of  the  country,  as  it 
aitirely  restored  my  sister  Margaret's  health,  which 
«u  my  object.  We  stayed  till  the  movements  of  the 
hcnch  army  compelled  us  to  decamp,  and  were  twice 
Misted  by  a  nobleman,  in  whose  neighbourhood  we 
nided,  or  we  might  have  been  prisoners  at  this  mo- 
Mnt,  as  so  many  English  are.  In  one  instance,  him-, 
irif  and  dependants  rescued  us ;  in  the  other,  he  saved 
v  by  tending  a  countryman  to  inform  us  of  our  dan- 
ger, and  cause  us  to  return  rapidly  to  the  place  we  had 
laft,  from  whence  we  soon  after  were  enabled  to  reach 
Ifae  aea.  We  were  never  able  to  thank  him,  but  we 
Mist  ever  remember  Count  Riccardini  gratefully." 

••  Signor  Manuello  is  Count  Riccardini,  who  teaches 
llaHan  at  K  ■■,"  said  a  young  lady,  eagerly ;  "  can 
H  be  tiie  same,  I  wonder  ?" 
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',  about  tveoty  tiuw  ^> 
and  very  curij  dark  ha^'i 


«Oh!  jw, or,  diaik  the  exact  dncriptioo." 

*'  Poor  ftUov !  I  will  see  him  lo-tDorrow,  and  inu«* 
tvj  to  da  loBi  all  tke  good  I  can.  It  is  oo  wceder  1*0 
itDtakenfi^in  bghnd;  betweso  PnoC 
r,  Italy  wmdd  ba  svalkived  up,  weie  i* 
not  fcr  tbe  itaad  we  are  making  io  Calabria." 

From  thk  time  the  poor  foreigner,  genetallf  deri^" 
natod  '«tfae  Frenck  teacfaer  at  tbie  boardiog.acbogl,'* 
becaoK  mack  too  bnsr  to  be  mekacbolj.  la  eMi^ 
boos*  there  vas  some  one  penoo  who  wanted  to  ku>* 
f**'*"".  in  ererr  part j  his  prsseoce  was  a  decidentna- 
Ladj  Ame  ooosiderBd  him  a  fintrate  lion — h«r  traS" 
hand  bdd  bim  as  a  imnd.  Alas  I  in  a  short  tiro«  bi* 
frir  aster  felt  him  to  be  something  far  dearer  ■' 

There  vas  mach  io  the  situation  of  the  partiei  to 
excuse  their  imprudence.     Miss  Graham,  left  an  or' 
pban  at  an  early  age,  (bund  in  a  brother,  v>]>o  was  ltf> 
years  her  ceuior,  all  the  tenderness  of  a  parent,  ssd  tb0 
companioDship  of  a  friend,  possessing,  like  hnnd^  * 
taste  for  the  beautiful  in  art,  and  nature,  and  that  po* 
etry  of  perception,  classed  with  the  romantic,  in  the* 
minds  incapable  of  distinguishing  its  excellence.   Stft 
for  external  inconveniences,  and  the  dangers  that  ho- 
vered around  tliem,  their  sojourn  in  Italy  would  b»w 
been  one  long  <lay  of  pure  delight — the  revel  of  tlw 
(pind  in  Nature's  paradise  and  Memory's  atorchouiei 
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md  so  perfect  was  their  union,  so  much   did  they 
ipp»ear  to  be  the  world  to  each  other,  many  persons 
thought  they  were  likely  to  continue  single,  notwith- 
standing the  probabihty  that  each  might  marry  re- 
markably welL      Mr.  Granard  was  a  kind  hearted, 
easy-tempered  man,  calculated,  in  the  opinion  of  hie 
friends,  to  be  verj'  happy  as  a  husband  j  moreover, 
they  thought  it  a  pity  that  he  should  not  have  heirs, 
and,  since  he  could  not  give  his  estate  to  his  sister,  pre- 
«erve  it  for  progeny  of  his  own.     They  also  knew  that 
^e  had  a  great  taste  for  beauty,  and  a  considerable  re- 
ard  for  good  blood,  so  they  directed  his  views  to  Lady 
Rotheles  :  be  married,  became  the  father  of  fire 
Wghters,  the  mourner  after  departed  property,  but 
'tte  truly  affectionate  brother  he  had  ever  been. 

For  liis  sake  Margaret  Granard  resided  with  the  new- 
owried  couple,  being  tiien  a  minor ;  and,  before  she 
W  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  an  unfortunate 
piwiun  tied  her  to  the  house,  where  she  could  alone 
•w  hiin  her  sister-in-law  chose  to  call  the  ''  emigrant 
cber,"  although  it  is  certain  there  were  times  when 
•>«  extended  to  him  the  kindest  looks  ever  granted  by 
^f  to  any  tiling  beneath  a  royal  duke.  We  are  not 
liled  upon  to  trace  the  struggles  and  fears  of  tiiese 
Wrs ;  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  though  they  lasted  a 
Dsiderable  time,  they  did  not  last  long  enough  ;  for, 
i  tlie  close  of  the  second  summer,  instead  of  returning 
trith  her  brother's  family  to  town,  Miss  Granard  ac- 
oonpanied  her  heart's  chosen  to  Gretna  Green ;  after 
vot.  II.  X 


'«■ 


of  •  loo  oMtai^  tmpndeii^ 

to  B— >ttea^Dor  bad  scaredy* 

c  hMk,"  aid  ooe.     "  I  know  tbtt 

to  pey  Mrs.  Pearson  f* 

<*  and  to  think  ofhiiio- 

to  Mr.  GmanI,  vfao  hw  been  every  thing 

ncfccd  CRatnxe !  he  must  be  ti« 

irfaieh  ikitiumil  tfae  boeooi  that 


After  •  taH  these  viae  pMple  begao  Ui  fioJ  i 
>*  Mr.  Gkaaard  aie^t  Urntk.  Uasadf  for  what  had  I 
peoad  I  bow  eookl  he  expect  any  thing  better  to  i 
Kkaa  Iw  wn  petpetoaliy  KodiBg  for  theeignor? 
eeiM  the  poor  mao  be  caQed  a  vagabond,  w>f»i 
mus  aroaderfully  iodostrious  for  one  not  brought  i 
to  woric ;  be  did  not  one  a  stalling  in  the  world,  i 
wveral  poor  people  bad  reaaoa  to  lament  his  i 
His  prieet  approved  him  exceedingly,  and  that  < 
praise,  though  it  came  from  a  papist."     It  sv. - 
only  thing  in  tlte  whole  affair,  however,  which  truubtci 
Mr.   Grananl,    but    he   trusted   the  count   v< 
booourabie  to  influence  his  sister  on  the  moo.  .: 
IjgioD  ;  and  he  was  right. 

Ladv  Anne  raved,  sneered,  and  descanted  on  tll» 


I  woman  who  was  formerly  Mr.  Granard's 
Jjever  more  be  mentioned  in  the  hearing  of 
Vx  the  family.'"  This  injunction  was  strictly 
jth,  after  sufficient  time  had  passed  for  won- 
ime,  and  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  the 
be  house,  since  he  was  in  the  first  place 
id  in  looking  up  money  for  the  payment 
pi  thousand  pounds  which  was  his  sister's 
)d  the  fifteen  hundred  pounds  which  he 
to  be  its  accumulations,  not  choosing  to 
Allowance  for  the  board  of  his  only  sister. 
|iss  Granard,  or  we  ought  to .  say  the 
iccardini,  had,  after  some  months  of  severe 
iBce  more  seen  her  beloved  brother,  received 
Iteconciliation,  and  the  fortune  which  her 
ply  refused  to  touch,  desiring  the  interest 
pid  to  his  wife  only,  and  which  her  brother 
fhe  funds,  they  retired  to  Devonshire,  as 
■  cheap  and  mild,  and  were  as  happy  as 
adequate  though  moderate  competence 
[em.   A  year  or  too  afterwards  they  con- 


t 


bound  to  explain.  To 
frequency  of  his  absenfl 
(lour,  she  replied,  with  p 
men  of  fashion  had  thei 
had  a  right  to  his;  all  s 
that  he  did  not  belong  to 
case  the  money  would  c( 

Lady  Anne  well  kne\ 
passed  through  her  fings 
proach  or  bandying  inve 
into  the  indolence  of  pen 
that  tilings  had  gone  t 
tried  to  find  a  lenitive  in 
often  disappointed  hope 
minority  wonders  were  t( 
of  his  property. 

The  peace  removed 
Italy,  and  on  his  estatt 
of  his  wife  was  happily  fl 

datinns  nf  t.imA  ami  oimt 
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thoae  with  whom  she  was  now  associated,  rendered  so 
imfMressiTe  to  the  mother,  as  arising  from  her  own 
"continued  heresy,"  that  she  adopted  the  Roman 
idig^cm  in  the  most  open  and  ceremonious  manner, 
ud,  like  many  other  proselytes,  in  a  short  time  be- 
came a  positive  bigot. 

The  Biccardini  family  had  been  removed  some 
time,  Isabella  bom  for  several  years,  and  still  no 

pnspect  of  the  wished-for  boy  succeeding ;  when  poor 
Gnnard,  sunk  into  premature  age  by  useless  solici. 
tade,  found  in  Glentworth,  (then  a  young  man  seeking 
independence  by  his  own  exertions  as  a  junior  partner 
in  the  house  to  which  he  had  now  transferred  Charles 
Pfenrfayn,)  the  consolations  offered  by  a  patient  listener 
Mid  a  pitying  friend,  with  little  power  but  sincere  in- 
flation to  help  him.     All  that  could  be  done  in  the 
*>y  of  arranging  his  affairs,  and  so  winding  them  up, 
ftat  he  might  ascertain  that  his  widow  and  children 
Wd  any  thing  to  secure  them  from  abject  poverty, 
iu  the  effect  of  Glentworth's  knowledge  and  exertion, 
tod  the  trifling  presents  which  rendered  his  "  presence 
;  I  Kttle  holiday"  in  the  nursery,  were  frequently  ac- 
companied by  the  journals  or  the  new  publications, 
«Uch  might  divert  the  father^s  mind  from  contem- 
fkting  his  daily  increasing  debility  and  decreasing 
fK^jerty. 
Coold  Mr.  Granard  have  foreseen  that  Glentworth's 

I:  hrhrlnr  uncle  would,  from  the  fear  of  making  a  will, 
hwre  left  him  the  heir  of  his  estates,  and  their  accu- 


^^^v                   btouming  Lioutsa,  would 
^^^r                    to  him  already  as  a  son. 
^^H                       as  Glentworth  was  taken 
^^H                       condition  that  he  shoul 
^^H                       parties  demanded  tliis  m 
^^H                       said  not  a  word  on  the  s 
^^H                        time  tliat  to  him  tiie  pari 
^^H  *                     ening  of  the  term,  alread 
^^H                        to  liis  sister,  speaking  of 
^^H                       affection,  and  insured  h 
^^H                        Riccardini,  whenever  iiL 
^^H                      called  him  into  its  vicinitj 
^^B                            Glentworth's   iiome,  ai 
^^H                       house,  was  Marseilles,  anc 
^^M                      in  France  and  a  part  of  8 
^^M                      had  passed  before  lie  nut 
^^H                        where  he  hod  been  long 
^^U                      as  an  especial  friend.     J 

^ Margarita,  of  whom  her  t 

^^^^^^^^H     child,   and   who  in   fact 
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itwoith,  an  orphan,  brought  up  in  a  desultory. 
py  manner,  and  nobly  self-consigned  at  an  early 
the  drudgery  of  a  counting-house,  had  hitherto 
tUe  of  the  world  of  women,  save  in  the  house 

Granard ;  but,  had  he  dwelt  with  the  noble 
le  gay  from  his  birth,  it  is  hardly  likely  he 

have  found  any  one  so  singularly  interesting 
iscinating  as  Mai^arita  Riccardini ;  for  the 
^  and  animated  beauty  of  her  father  was  sof- 
md  relieved  by  that  peculiar  something,  half 
y,  and  half  pride,  which  is  the  characteristic 
[lish  loveliness,  and  which  every  Englishman 
s  as  a  tine  qua  mm  ere  he  resigns  himself  to  a 
e  it  is  the  habit  of  his  nature,  or  the  result  of 
vileges,  to  admit  reluctantly.  He  feels  this 
a  more  especially  as  regards  the  Spanish  or 
beauty,  because  of  the  difference  in  their  re- 
creeds  }  he  is  not  equally  apprehensive  on  the 
t  of  a  Frenchwoman,  who  is  probably  only  too 
in  her  views  on  the  subject. 

Qlentworth  had  not  the  usual  fears  of  his 
r  on  this  point,  for  Mr.  Granard  had  not  been 
id  that  his  sister  had  renounced  the  church  he 

Margarita  spoke  the  sweetest  English  as  a 

tongue,  and  her  complexion  was  (at  this  time 
me)  of  the  olive  and  the  rose  united  ;  the  im- 
1  she  gave  was  that  of  being  half  English  at 
od  more  entirely,  more  enchantingly  charm- 
in  either  England  or  Italy  had  ever  produced 
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befoR,  hxMD  ibe  tinie  wben  JnliiiB  CaEsv  took  ^, 
fibertr  of  iDtrodadBg  tfaem  to  each  odia-. 


Poor  Gleotvorth  was  goK  wbole  ages  in  \on, 
tfae  SigDOia  Maignila  bj  no  neiai  behiod  him  t>' 
the  acqiDBtioo  of  1^  KDtuiMnt,  hefan  either  <* 
airare  that  no  eartfalr  power  coold  induce  the  Ecgli^ 
mother  to  giv«  her  daughter  to  an  Ri^tiah  husbAH^ 
ymfnting  the  religion  of  his  ooontry.  She  believtd, 
irmly,  cooacieiitioadj  beliered,  that  her  own  dirk' 
aeas  and  ohstin&CT,  in  being  for  five  or  six  yearc  1^ 
wife  of  a  man  professing  the  true  &ith  and  nerer 
bracing  it,  had  rendered  her  amenable  to  the 
judgments  of  God,  who  had  seen  fit  to  deprive 
two  promising  boys,  the  heirs  of  her  husband's  anciaot 
and  honourable  house,  as  a  punishment.  Wlmt  al 
we  say  in  such  a  case  ?  She  acted  in  all  siowrit^' 
agreeable  to  the  light  which  she  believed  to  1" 
"  light  from  Heaven."     Who  shall  blame  her? 

The  count,  on  the  other  hand,  loved  England 
all  that  belonged  to  it  —  even  the  wasliei'woman  who 
had  trusted  hira  had  a  share  of  his  gratitude ;  wl'*' 
then  did  he  hold  due  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  ttn 
high  bom,  and  the  rich  and  beautiful  one,  who  h»» 
pitied  his  misfortunes,  loved  his  person,  and  bestowi 
on  him  alike  the  wealth  of  the  heart  and  Uie  pui«' 
finally  abandoning  the  land  of  her  fathers  and  tbe  re- 
ligion of  her  family  for  his  sake.  He  never  for « 
moment  recalled  his  own  history,  without  bestowing 

her  the  warmest  eulogium  which  gratitude  oould 


<ar«>t«    , 
erere^H 

veher'H| 

uaDt 
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dictate,  and  declaring  "  that  whatever  she  said  and 
did  most  be  subscribed    to   by  himself  and   her 


Nevertheless,  his  reason  rebeUed,  and  his  sense  of 
rdi^on  by  no  means  allowed  the  justice  of  refusing 
the  amiable,  handsome,  and  wealthy  Englishman, 
vliom  his  sweet  child  preferred,  and  who  was  perfectly 
willing  that  the  signora  should  enjoy  all  the  liberty 
repaired  by  her  conscience  and  her  church,  together 
with  such  sums  as  should,  from  time  to  time,  purchase 
die  prayers  of  the  faithful,  and  all  other  immunities, 
10  &r  as  his  fortune  furnished  the  means. 

"  No !  "  said  the  countess  to  every  thing  save  the 
open  renunciation,  the  positive  reconciliation  of  the 
Wer  to  the  church  of  Rome ;  "  no  daughter  of  mine," 
Hid  she,  "  shall  wed  a  heretic  -^  she  had  far  better 
Jie." 

Lady  Anne  could  calmly  contemplate  the  death  of 

■  *  daughter,  provided  she  died  a  marchioness :  we 

■  tint  our  readers  see  the  difference  between  the 
•oridly  and  the  religious  mother  —  the  cold-hearted 
•>d  the  enthusiastic,  but  virtuous  and  upright,  wo- 
>ta,  although  both  were  wrong,  and  both  inflicted 

BDKry  on  their  respective  victims,  alike  unjustifiable 

k  the  eye  of  reason,  or  the  contemplation  of  Chris- 

tittity. 


E  5 


XXX. 


of  Imn  and  tnr  did  not  t*!^ 
Ifae  int  y«r  t£  GkO** 

a-  tlkulli  year,  aod  being  i**' 
faid  bOTone  so  attracthm,  Ib^ 
Uk  pnidenee  o^^l^h 
the  aignd^l 
9tnh  vlndi  we  have  mentioned,  tfs^ 
rber  of  this  little  circle  »*■ 


'  W»«Hvlimiieataf  Aebappy  before  you  euC*' 
tv>"  said  tiieooantese.  in  effect;  "  leave  t»^ 
tkat  we  aaay  ragaui  oar  peace,  and  maintain  our  pri"' 
dptea ;  ««  love  and  esteem  you  as  a  friend,  but  cas>* 
mtH  reeeive  tou  as  a  son.     To  our  only  child  we  *f* 
dwuted  90  entirely,  that  we  must  not  give  her  to  US' 
iriioae  eaample  and  whose  tenderness  (combined  *U^ 
bar  childhood's  recollections  of  your  country  and  J"! 
oondurt)  would  in  time  be  sure  to  seduce  her  from  tb' 
truth.     She  has  a  great  capacity,  a  love  for  inv"^ 
gation  ;  she  reads  and  thinks  too  much,  and  wooU 
I  a  victim  to  her  reasoning  faculties,  the  gn** 
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srror  of  Protestantism.     In  loving  you  she  would  love 

yovir  creed,  and  would  return  to  your  church  as  to  the 

friend  of  her  infancy.    You  could  not  refuse  her  right 

to  ^wrorship  at  the  same  altar,  offer  up  the  same  prayers 

With  yourself,  and  train  up  her  children  in  their  fa- 

tiier's  faith?" 

BT'  God  forbid  that  I  should  attempt  it !     Though  I 

"ouJd  not  invite  her  to  join  rae,  I  could  not  desire  to 

hinder  her." 

' '  Thus  the  soul  of  my  Margarita  would  be  lost ; 
wd  how  do  I  know  that  some  terrible  accident  or 
'''osting  disease  might  not  cut  her  off  before  my  eyes, 
Hhe  retribution  due  to  the  transgression  ?" 

Allow  me  to  say,  madam,  that  you  lived  several 
in  great  peace  and  comfort  with  the  Count,  each 
following  different  forms  of  worship,  but  both 
ring  that  spirit  of  Christian  charily  which  is  above 
forms  —  if  you  were  not  converted  by  tiie  Count, 
am  you  undoubtedly   loved  entirely,  why  should 
tgarita  yield  obedience  to  ray  more  simple  code?" 
Because  it  is  more  simple,  and,  in  its  simplicity, 
omes  sublime  to  a  mind  like  her's — in  my  days  of 
Des8  I  did  not  like  the  ceremonies  of  the  church, 
'classed  them  with  silly  mummeries,  hardening  my 
against  that  which  I  did  not  understand — now 
would  have  no  such  feelings   to  contend  with ; 
rita  could  not  be  disgusted  with  your  inefficient, 
out  interesting  worship  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  would 
embrace  it  with  the  proviso  of  aiding  it  by  the  adop- 
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I  of  dK  i^ta>  tmttat  and  ritual  of  her  own  ch\w^^i 
far  Mi  Ae  codU  ooBMEteiitlr." 
**  Aad,  tmMtijt  Bach  a  vonhip,  offered  io  sneer*  *J 
(Ae  wiuMi  of  all  true  religion)  wui«^ 
to  God?" 

vooki  think  long,  but  oever  finally 
for,  m  tnitb,  from  her  prittt  must  the  effe^~ 

cane,  either  to  permit  or  refuse  the  ma^ 
Manj  causes  operated  to  render  a  negatic^ 
The  country  had  been  long  harassed,  ll*^ 
lands  devutod  to  moDastic  and  ecclesiastical  cstabli$t>' 
nuts  overrun,  and  sacred  buildings  were  dUapidata^* 
property  destroyed  which  it  would  take  many  years  C 
repur ;  and  how  could  the  estates  of  the  last  of  bS^ 
fiunily  (save  one  daughter)   be  better  appropriate^ 
than  in  repairing  the  sufferings  of  the  church?    t-* 
deprived  of  her  heretic  lover,  Margaret  migitt  hid^ 
bar  sorrows  under  tlie  veil,  by  which  means  her  nl' 
ration  would  be  secured,  and,  in  all  probability,  lb' 
now  flourishing  property  of  her  father  take  the  right 
direction.     We  cannot  justly  blame  this  line  of  argu- 
ment, until  we  have  been  placed  in  the  same  situataja 
with  tlie  good  monks,  and  partaken  their  euthusiaflO 
to  rebuild  the  waste  places  of  tlie  land. 

The  language  of  Margju-ita  w-as  the  reverse  of  ihal 
of  the  mother ;  she  yet  loved  with  unbounded  tender- 
ness— "  In  my  love  for  you  I  have  found  a  new  life, 
not  less  sweet  because  it  is  doslied  with  sorrow;  for- 
e  me  not,  I  beseech  you,  for  my  exisleiice  is  IkjubJ 
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in  jour's ;  when  you  leave  me  I  should  die,  but  for  a 
constant  correspondence,  by  which  your  heart  may  be 
moved  to  give  all  possible  attention  to  the  trutlis  I  may 
be  inspired  to  lay  before  you^-or,  if  your  judgment 
refuse  conviction,  your  love  will  be  led  into  farther 
compliance ;  it  is  only  when  divided  that  each  party 
will  be  able  to  consider  how  far  we  are  able  to  live 
without  the  other,  and  what  sacrifices  each  can  make 
&r  the  other— in  six  months  mamma  may  be  more 
yielding,  and  papa  allows  for  me  so  much,  in  fact, 
loves  you  so  well,  that,  be  assured,  he  would  not  give 
ne  to  a  prince  by  compulsion." 

The  letters  of  Margarita  were  all  that  the  fondest 

lorer  could  desire,  the  eye  of  a  poet  linger  on,  but 

tliey  did  not  contain  the  casuistry  which  could  lead 

Glentworth  to  renounce  a  fidth  wliich  he  had  now 

lieen  led  to  examine  in  a  manner  he  had  certainly 

never  done  before.    He  was  become  so  completely  in 

love,  and  the  pains  of  absence  were  so  great,  that  he 

(otirely  overlooked  the  certainty  that  his  marriage 

with  a  Catholic  would  occasion  his  uncle  to  renounce 

liini,  and  would  be  a  source  of  sincere  sorrow  to  his 

^iend  Granard,  though  his  niece  was  the  object  of  his 

dxnce;  but  he  could  not  fail  to  know  that  a  man  should 

tiiink  long  and  feel  strongly  before  he  openly  renounced 

^  religion  of  his  country  for  one  which  closed  to  him 

muy  of  the  rights  and  much  of  the  freedom  it  was 

that  country's  especial  pride  to  bestow.     He  did  not 

choose  to  abandon  the  position  in  which  he  stood, 

without  seeing  what  it  was  —  often  had  he  admired 
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the  manly  manner  in  which  he  liad  seen  both  Fr 
and  IfaHan  gentlemen  enter  their  always  open  churcbi 
to  partake  the  service  of  the  liour,  saying  to  himawlfa 
"  let  their  religion   be  what  it  may,  Uioy  are  d»* 
ashamed  of  it,  as  we  English  too  often  are ;"  and  h«? 
now  determined  to  examine  that  which  he  professetJ 
as  an  Englishman. 

The  result  was  a  full  conviction  that  he  never  could 
become  a  good  Catholic — he  could  love  and  houou** 
many  who  professed  the  religion ;  and  he  could  alluvr  , 
unblamed,  the  wife  of  his  bosom  to  hold  its  tenet** 
obey  its  precepts,  and  submit  in  part  to  itit  disciplio^ 
— beyond  this  he  could  not  go;  and  he  well  koew« 
that  much  less  than  this  would  be  perfectly  satififac 
tory  to  Count  Riccardiui. 

Year  after  year  passed  by,  and  twice  in  each  year 
had  Olentworth  spent  several  weeks  in  the  same  houst* 
with  Margarita,  either  relighting  the  taper  of  passioo, 
or  confirming  the  warm  admiration  her  distinguished 
talents  and  her  virtuous  conduct  elicited :  his  estesO 
for  her  was  perfect,  and,  although  lime  tamed  dowo 
b  tliem  both  the  more  ardent  portion  of  their  lovo, 
the  tenacity  of  their  attachment  seemed  ratiier  u 
increase,  for  the  Countess  had  found  it  utterly  im- 
possible, even  with  the  aid  of  the  confessor,  to  make 
her  daughter  resign  those  dear  interviews  so  &tal  to 
her  peace,  even  when  she  had  proved  they  aoswend 
no  end,  save  to  feed 


'  those  llames  which  bum 


To  light  the  dead,  aud  warm  the  funural  uru 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  mother  was  literally  breaking 
ner  own  heart,  in  endeavouring  to  break  the  tie  which 
lioiUKi  that  of  her  daughter ;  and  the  father,  who  ar* 
deDtlj  desired  his  daughter's  marriage,  beheld  all  her 
blooming  years  pass  by  without  the  hope  of  seeing  his 
viihes  fulfilled.  The  death  of  Mr.  Granard  affected 
idi  sister  exceedingly )  and  the  religious  exercises  she 
ngaged  in,  on  his  behalf,  threw  her  into  so  weak  a 
itite,  that  the  visit  which  Glentworth  made  as 
ttriy  as  he  could  after  the  news  of  this  loss  was  re- 
wred,  showed  him  clearly  that  it  would  be  the  last  in 
vfaich  he  should  be  called  on  to  listen  to  her  exhorta- 
tioos  and  reply  to  her  arguments.  Poor  Riccardini 
ni  distracted,  between  the  dread  of  losing  the  wife 
iie  fondly  loved,  the  hope  that  her  death  might  realize 
the  great  wish  of  his  heart,  by  giving  Margarita  leave 
to  marry,  and  a  fear  lest  she  should  be  entrapped 
into  taking  tiie  veil,  which  he  well  knew  was  a  point 
often  pressed  by  the  priests,  who  might  at  present  be 
•id  to  be  the  only  company  admitted  to  his  nielan' 
dxdy  abode. 

The  invalid  lived  much  longer  than  was  expected  ■, 
ttd  she  so  entirely  won  the  whole  heart  of  her  idol- 
iting  daughter,  that  she  prevailed  on  her  to  promise 
that  she  would  never  marry  Glentworth  for  the  ex- 
press reason  "  that  he  would  make  her  so  excellent  a 
hnsband,  that  his  virtues  would  seduce  her  from  her 
church,  and  that  he  would  not  allow  her  to  bring  up 
idi  children  in  the  larue  faith."     She  did  not,  however^ 
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even  wish  her  to  take  the  veil ;   she  said  "  as  act  ^ 
obedience  lo  her  father,  in  becoming  a  wife,  would  t" 
more  acceptable  to  Heaven.'" 

"  I  can  never  marry  any  other  than  Glentworth." 
"  You  are  mistaken,  Margarita  ;  your  affection  ha* 
been  nourished  by  those  frequent  meetings,  and  that 
constant  correspondence,  from  whicli  1   have  vainly 
tried  to  divert  you ;    the  parting  must  now  be  entir* 
and  complete,  for  botli  your  sakes,  and  the  love  still 
lingering  will  naturally  expire.  He  is  now  rich  enough, 
I  should  suppose,  and  will  return  to  England,  aody 
most  likely,  marry,     I  trust  he  will  be  happy  ;  I  wisb 
liitu  well.     I  forgive  him  fully  the  many  years  of  sor- 
row he  heis  brought  on  me,  for  be  brought  it  inno' 
cently,  and  he  lias  suffered  severely.     We  will  speak 
of  him  no  more  ;  I  fully  rely  on  your  promise." 

When  Glentworth  again  presented  himself,  the 
countess  had  been  some  days  in  her  grave ;  and  he 
received  from  the  bereaved  husband  and  disappointed 
father  information  which  for  ever  closed  the  dream  of 
young  love,  the  expectation  of  matured  afftjction.  Hf 
saw  Margarita  for  a  few  moments  only ;  she  was  like 
a  faded  flower,  but  her  conduct  was  that  of  a  firm  uf 
rather  an  exhausted  spirit.  In  truth,  she  tlien  bis 
lieved  that  she  had  ceased  to  love  ;  that  the  penances 
to  which  slie  had  submitted  had  exorcised  the  demon, 
which  it  was  her  duty  to  expel. 

This  long,  sad  waste  of  life  and  happiness,  thougii 
told  in  few  pages,  might,  in  its  details  of  trying 
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deep  solicitude,  fruitless  argument,  tender  reproach, 
false  hopes,  hours  of  joy  and  years  of  sorrow,  have  oc- 
cupied folios.     It  would  have  gone  far  to  destroy  life 
ami  unsettle  reason,  in  the  weaker  one,  if  she  had  not 
been  sustained  by  the  cheerful  love  of  her  fatlier,  and 
oceupied  by  her  mother,  with  the  unceasing  ceremo- 
nies and  amusing  pageants  of  her  religion.    To  Glent- 
worth  business  supplied  the  necessary  panacea  j    he 
Wis    too  upright  to  neglect  that  which  involved  the 
welfare  of  others  :  and  he  found  the  cares  of  tiie  lover 
wspended  or  forgotten  in  the  cares  of  the  merchant, 
snd  tiie  circumstance  of  continually  shifting  the  scene 
Kwnjxilled  him  to  take  "  thought  for  the  morrow,"  and 
«y  that  means  elude  the  pressure  of  the  present. 
^L  He  was,  in  fact,  much  better  for  being  completely 
^*it  oflP  from  hope  and  left  to  shape  his  course  as  cir- 
cumstances might  direct,  wisely  determining  never  to 
H  liimself  again  in  Italy,  and  having,  as  desired, 
'returned  the  letters  of  Signora  Riccardini,  received 
.tod burnt  his  own.     He  trusted  his  heart  would  hence- 
jfonifiird  be  as  free  as  his  person.     It  so  happened  that 
jw  heard  of  the  marriage  of  Margarita  at  the  same 
[Otoe  that  he  was  summoned  to  England  to  take  pos- 
[*«8ion  of  his  uncle's  fortune  ;    therefore,  the  cares  of 
'*ealtlj  devolved  upon  him  at  the  very  period  when  it 
■"^canie  his  duty  to  bid  a  still  farther  and  an  eternal 
•Jieu  to  every  remaining  care  and  thought  of  love ; 
,*nd,  as  he  had  arrived  at  that  season  of  life  when  the 
I '  episodes"  love  causes  to  man  generally  subside,  he 
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{)e*-ieDCe  a  more  vivid  sentiment  if,  as  Lady  Anne  said, 
■'  he  liad  been  a  marrying  man,"  but  the  thought  never 
entered  his  mind  j  when  lie  saw  that  tlie  children  were 
become  women,  it  reminded  him  only  that  he  had  be- 
come older  in  the  same  time  which  made  the  alter- 
ation.     How  that  time  had  passed,  how  it  had  been 
lost   or  murdered,   it  were  now  vain  to  recall ;    his 
task  was  that  of  forgetting  it,  which  was  always  done 
best  among  those  he  still  thought  and  called  the  "  dear 
children."     To  contrive  for  their  prestnt  pleasures  and 
their  future  comforts,  was  the  business  and  amuse- 
ment of  his  life  5  but  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  there 
''as  a  certain  tenderness  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  or  a 
lingering  look  of  his  eye,  when  Isabella  was  near,  which 
wnveyed  to  her  guileness  and  ingenuous  heart  much 
■Dore  than  was  intendeJ.     She  imbibed  a  fond  and 
'iding  passion,  the  pains  of  which  he  could  estimate 
*ly  too  well,  and  pity  too  tenderly.     He  could  not 
"^  to  inflict  on  another  the  sorrows  under  wliich  he 
™*1  suffered  so  severely  himself;  and  he  took  her,  not 
"*'*use  he  loved  her,  but  that  she  loved  him,  believing, 
"Ihe  time,  that  all  other  love,  had  been  dead  in  his 
"<^m,  and  feeling  that  the  preference  the  dear  child 
**mced  would  ever  animate  his  bosom  in  her  behalf. 
After   his  marriage,   under  the   peculiar  circum- 
ces  already  described,  had  he  remained  at  home, 
■gcd  his  sphere  of  duties  by  entering  into  public 
ufc,  or  his  acquaintance,  as  the  head  of  a  family,  all 
Would  have  gone  well  with  them  undoubtedly ;  but  he 
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tia^  promised  to  instruct  his  succesBor  in  bis  dutii^i 
and  could  not  honourably  evade  going  to  Mareeille*' 
and  the  tour  took  place  as  we  have  seen.  When  i*- 
Marseilles,  he  heard,  by  chance,  that  the  "  Marche* 
di  Morello,  once  Signora  Riccardini,  had  become  tl* 
mother  of  a  son,  who  died  soon  afler  he  was  bom; 
that  she  was  herself  in  very  bad  health  in  Rome,  to 
which  city  she  had  removed  in  order  to  ensure  the  •^'"^^ 
vices  of  a  celebrated  physician."  ^H 

Margarita  married,  and  the  mother  of  a  son,  seeinw 
to  startle  the  senses  of  Glentworth  —  strange !  aw 
sickening!  —  was  she  indeed  the  wife  of  anothw? 
*'  How  could  she  have  given  the  sacred  name  of  fother 
to  any  one,  save  him  who  had  loved  her  so  long  andK) 
constantly  ?  who  had  borne  so  much  for  her  sake,  aiw 
was  so  closely  united  to  her  by  congeniality  of  taitti 
feeling,  and  intellectual  power — was  she,  really,  g«* 
for  ever  ?" 

It  appeared  as  if  he  had  heard  with  the  ear, 
not  believed  with  the  heart,  till  now,  that  all  ties 
dissolved  between  him  and  Margarita,  whose 
again  rose  as  vividly  to  his  mind's  eye  as  if  it  w«rt 
wafted  by  the  wind,  or  brought  by  the  sunbeam.  & 
determined  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  seeing  her,  ytt 
found  it  utterly  impossible  to  return  to  England  witk* 
out  knowing  the  actual  state  of  her  health,  ami  tlie 
probability  of  her  happiness  5  and  after  many  a  plw 
devised  and  abandoned,  at  length  resolved  to  see  b»f 
father,  whom  he  always  loved,  and  on  whose  infoim** 
tion  he  could  best  rely. 
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During  their  stay  at  Civita  Vecchia.  chance  favoured 
bim  to  fax,  that  he  learned  the  physician  under  whose 
c«re  she  was  placed  was  one  who  fonnerly  resided 
near  their  own  estates,  whom  he  knew  well  in  the  first 
jears  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  Riccardini  family, 
iUxl  to  whom  he  had  himself  been  of  essential  service 
bf  recovering  money  due  to  him  from  the  legacy  of  an 
Eoglish  patient.  To  this  gentleman  he  determined  to 
ipply  in  the  first  place,  that  he  might  on  no  account 
nnture  to  reside  in  Rome  till  he  knew  how  to  place 
biffltelf  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from  the  esta- 
bbhment  of  the  Marchese  di  Morello. 

He  learnt  all  that  he  wished,  yet  dreaded  to  hear. 
Margarita  was  hopelessly  ill,  yet  not  in  immediate 
dinger.   "  She  married  to  please  her  father,  and  she  is 
ijiDg  to  satisfy  herself.     Had  her  child  lived,  it  might 
fcaTe  won  her  to  the  love  of  life,  perhaps  to  the  love  of 
Its  father,  for  the  marchese  is  handsome  and  clever, 
ind  fond  of  her  to  distraction.     His  own  love  renders 
Km  conscious  of  the  deficiency  of  hers,  but  hitherto 
Wr  coldness  has  been  attributed  to  her  mother's  habits 
lad  manners ;  should  he  discover  the  truth,  the  vol- 
dao  in  his  bosom  would  flame  out  to  her  destruction, 
in  the  state  to  which  she  is  reduced.     She  knows  you 
He  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  would  give  the  world 
to  see  you,  if  only  for  five  minutes.     She  talks  perpe- 
toally  of  entreating  your  pardon — of  living  only  to  be 
fiir^ven." 
''  Does  she  not  know  I  am  married  ?^ 
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"  Yes ;  she  read  it  in  tlie  English  journals,  and  bed 
pregnant  and  unwell,  it  occasioned  her  to  faint,  wliioi 
was  attribut*Kl  to  an  article  headed  'Atrocious  Murder. ' 
on  which  the  marchese  determined  that  no  more  tliingt 
of  that  description   should  enter  the  house.    When 
better,  she  told  me  *  it  consoled  her  that  you  had  mar- 
ried a  cousin,  who  resembled  her,  in  your  opinion, 
she  knew.*" 

Before  Glentworth  left  Rome,  a  short  note,  as  fno 
a  dying  woman,  was  placed  in  his  hand,  confirmatoij 
of  her  desire  to  see  him,  but  despairing  as  to  the  pan- 
bility.  It  ended  with  tliese  words, — "  I  fear  we  have 
both  been  mistaken  in  supposing  that  hearts  bouix) 
together  as  ours  were  during  the  best  years  of  e; 
tence  could  permit  us  any  happiness  in  another  u: 
but  you,  as  belonging  to  tlie  world,  may  one  day 
it,  more  especially  when  I  am  gone  ;  and  you  can  (i^ 
vote  your  whole  heart  to  your  wedded  wife.  Oh!  thu' 
I  knew  her,  tliat  I  could  infuse  into  her  my  heart,  im- 
bue her  with  my  imagination,  and  render  her  the  gJH 
you  loved  so  dearly,  and  who  was,  alas !  who  if,  f^ 
loving 

"  Margaeite.' 


bouix) 
exii^l 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

lentwortb  contrived  to  arrive  in  the  evening 
lOae  of  Dr.  Parizzi,  where  the  little  metamor- 
Isabella  was  soon  effected ;  that  of  her  hus* 
I  more  difficult.  But,  as  Ck)unt  Riccardini  had 
iged  to  go  to  his  own  seat,  and  the  marchese 
X  seen  him,  it  was  less  material ;  at  this  time, 
wking  in  the  eyes  of  the  doctor  so  much  al^ 
the  worse,  many  old  friends  might  see,  yet  not 
)  in  him.  the  once-admired  Englishman, 
sabella  had  formed  such  an  exalted  idea  of  the 
nd  accomplishments  of  her  cousin,  from  the 
30  her  husband  had  given,  that  partly  front 
her,  and  partly  from  consciousness  of  de- 
t  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  she  could  al- 
elf  to  be  presented.  This  once  over,  she 
forgetful  of  all  that  was  unpleasant  in  her 
She  could  not  fear  the  rivalship  of  beauty 
de,  sharp  features  of  the  invalid  before  her, 
[  she  doubt  the  perfect  kindness  and  goodwill 
lo  took  the  opportunity  of  the  first  moment 
}  alone,  to  draw  her  closely  to  her  heart,  call 
'  dear,  dear  cousin,  the  beloved  of  her  owQ 
in  days  that  were  gone  for  ever." 
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"  You  see  me,  Margaret,"  said  she,  "  and  you  vt 
satisfied  ;  much  as  your  pity  may  be  moved  and  j*' 
sympathy  awakened,  you  know  that  the  woman  » 
soon  to  resign  existence,  tlie  child  of  error  and  weak- 
ness so  soon  to  stand  before  her  God,  meditates  no 
harm  to  you,  or  would  for  a  single  moment  draw  your 
husband  from  his  allegiance.  No,  no ;  far  rather 
would  she  strengtlien  the  bonds  which  bind  you,  anJ 
which  alone  can  bestow  on  your  husband  the  wife  of 
which  he  was  so  cruelly  deprived,  under  impressiooJ 
as  blameless  as  they  were  deplorable  in  their  inl 
tions." 

•'  Surely,"  said  Isabella,  eagerly,  and  totally  for 
getting  lierself  in  her  sympathies,  "  there  are  bouni 
to  our  duties  even  to  our  parents ;  —  if  your  religio" 
sentiments  resembled  your  fatiier's,  and  were  mow 
liberal  than  my  aunt's,  ought  you  not  to  have  !<• 
warded  poor  Glentworth,  even  at  the  risk  of  disobeying 
your  mother?  My  dear  sister,  Louisa,  ventured  to<w 
this,  and  is  happy ;  ray  mamma  was  soon  reconcilw. 
and :• 

"  Your  mamma,  so  far  as  I  could  ever  hear, 
different  woman  to  mine ;  she  was  all  tendemeia,' 
goodness ;  her  scruples  were  high  and  holy  ones,  tsi 
she  so  nearly  persuaded  me  that  she  was  right,  I  be- 
lieved myself  wrong  in  all  that  remained  deficient  in 
my  conviction.  A  near  approach  to  the  grave  makn 
me  doubt  my  own  judgment,  and  in  one  sense  coDfim* 
hers.     As  the  wife  of  Glentworth,  I  should  unqittt- 
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tionably  have  become  a  Protestant.  You  have  a  poet 
w^liosays  something  like  this, — 

"  a  frame  decayed. 
Lets  in  new  lights  thro'  chinks  that  time  has  made." 

It  is  thus  with  me.  I  go  to  corruption,  but  the  soul 
becomes  more  acute  to  discern,  more  wis*  to  distin- 
guish, as  she  approaches  her  immortal  source." 

••  I  know  very  little,"  said  Isabella,  tremblingly 
aJive  to  the  awful  situation  of  the  interesting  being 
befbre  her,  whom  she  already  loved ;  "  but  1  re- 
mermber  the  Bible  says  this,  '  corruptible  shall  put  on 
incorruption,  this  mortal  shall  put. on  immortality;' 
which  is  a  great,  great  comfort.  In  a  few  weeks,  I 
tnay  myself  be  nearer  death  than  you  are,  dear  cousin." 
'  Cou^in  !  cousin  ! — say  that  again,  it  is  almost  sis- 
ter. I  have  never  known  the  blessing  of  such  sweet 
relationship." 

"Then  let  me  call  you  sister,  dear  Margarita,  my 
•Wer  sister ;  honoured  as  well  as  dear,  and  very  dear, 
*i  such,  will  you  become  to  me.  I  am  used  to  sister- 
iove,  and  it  has  always  been  very  sweet  to  me." 

"  Poor  child  !  have  you  not  also  found  husband- 
Bve  sweet  ?     Perhaps  not,  it  will  be  better  in  days  to 


Isabella  could  have  dilated  on  her  husband's  love 
and  her  own  happiness  in  it,  but  a  delicate  perception 
of  Margarita's  situation  kept  her  silent.  "  Perhaps," 
she  said,  "  the  poor  sufferer  would  rather  it  were  so — 
rather  that  all  the  love  of  Glentworth  belonged  to  her- 
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•'  Mr.  Glentworth  has  one 
I  have  borrowed  it." 

"  Bring  me  the  blessed 
it  under  my  pillow ;  it  wi 
great  comfort;  and  if  disc 
can  only  be  considered  as  tl 
glish  woman.  Strange  thi 
Christianity  should  deny  tht 
reverence  and  obey ;  but  g 
willingly,  that  you  may  retu| 

Glentworth  listened  to  1st 
terview  with  intense  interesi 
for  the  relator's  sake,  to  suj 
sion  ;  but  he  could  not  forbe 
drawing  out,  more  than  on 
Margarita,  and  spoken  by  If 
in  the  very  tones  so  long, 
senses ;  and  he  could  hav 
more  like  to  her  than  slie 
thanked  her  tf^ndsrlv  for  her 
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Paiizzi,  to  whom  they  mentioned  the  marchesa's  re- 
qoeit,  that  Mr.  Glentworth  had  no  book  with  him, 
therefore  her  request  could  not  be  acceded  to.  "  It 
would  be  considered  the  deed  of  her  father,  and  he 
Ini  already  more  enemies  than  one  in  the  church ; 
even  now  I  know  be  is  under  close  gttrveUlance,  and 
dare  not  remtun  in  Rome,  where  it  would  be  very  pos* 
nble  at  any  hour  to  place  him  tUently  in  the  Inquisition, 
which  he  is  safe  from  by  remaining  at  home.  It  is 
hard  that  the  death  of  his  little  grandson  should  be 
fiilknred  by  that  of  his  only  daughter,  and  that  he  can- 
not watch  her  dying  couch." 

"  She  will  not  die,  I  trust,  at  this  time.  She  is  very 
tbb,  and  looking  very  ill ;  but  I  saw  nothing  which 
iodicated  danger  about  her." 

"You  saw  her  at  the  time  when  her  fever  was  ab- 
tent,  and  her  usual  pains  subside.  I  would  not,  for 
jonr  own  sake,  you  shoidd  witness  her  times  of  rest- 
kiRDess  and  suffering.  Besides,  her  mind  is  of  the 
ii^^iest  order,  and  controuls  the  body  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree ;  nevertheless,  her  fate  is  sealed." 

"  And  she  cannot  have  a  Bible  ?  the  book  she  read 
in  English  a  happy  child,  seated  by  her  mother — the 
book  which  would  be  her  guide  to  heaven  !"  said  Isa- 
bella, in  a  mournful  tone  of  expostulation. 

**  Be  assured,  dear  Isabella,"  said  Glentworth,  "  she 
n  well  acquainted  with  all  of  its  contents  from  which 
necessary  knowledge  and  sound  comfort  can  be  de- 
rived, either  for  life  or  death ;  and  greatly  would  it  add 
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to  my  sorrow  for  poor  Riccardini  (ever  my  warm  frieiid 
and  a  truly  good  man)  to  become  amenable  to  blani^ 
for  any  action  of  ours,  however  well  intended." 

At  a  stated  hour  in  the  evening,  Isabella,  no  longai 
loath,  accumpauied  the  doctor,  and  she  then  saw  th? 
Marchese,  who  praised  the  latter  for  his  happy  though^ 
in  bringing  her  countrywoman  to  his  adored  wife,  who 
had  been  better  throughout  the  day,  and  he  graciously 
promised  a  great  reward  to  the  young  woman  who  ba<* 
benefitted  her.     This  passed  in  the  anteroom,  for  tli^ 
Marchesa  always  insisted  that  more  than  one  atteml^ 
ant  at  a  time  made  her  feel  worse. 

Twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  for  seven  or  eigbt 
days,  did  she  thus  receive  Isabella,  and  converse,  n-^ 
second  hand,  with  Glentworth,  communicating  her  re- 
gret for  having  promised  her  mother,  and  still  greater 
regret  that  she  had  not  been  absolved  (as  she  might 
have  been  by  the  pope)  from  her  bonds.     "Alas!" 
said  she,  "  I  mourned  so  sincerely,  and  had  borne  so 
much,  I  believed  that  I  could  never  love  again ;  but, 
since  my  marriage,  every  circumstance  of  my  weddwi 
life  brought  back  the  very  man  from  whom  I  was,  in 
a  two  fold  sense,  for  ever  separated.    Di  MorcUo  loved 
me  as  his  country  loves,  with  a  fervour  flattering  to  iU 
object,  therefore  especially  sweet  to  the  heart  of  woroaa; 
but  mine  perversely  refused  to  enjoy  it — the  'whil 
would  Glentworth  say .'  how  would  he  have  looked  and 
smiled  ?'  (he  has  a  charming  smile,  you  know,  my  dear), 
were   questions  cotinually  arising ;  and   though  I 
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prayed  against  them,  and  &8ted  until  my  constitution 

Tas  ruined,  still  would  the  thought  haunt  me,  that  he 

^ras  the  true  husband — he  whom  I  must  see  no  more." 

"And  thus  unquestionably  has  my  dear  Glent- 

'Worth  felt  also  since  we  left  England." 

"  We  must  say  no  more  ;  tlie  marchese  expects  to 
£nd  you  singing  to  me — can  you  not  sing,  Margaret  ?" 
She  could  a  little,  but  not  then.  By  an  impatient 
g^esture,  Isabella  was  compelled  to  make  an  effort, 
finding  her  husband  was  in  the  anteroom.  At  that 
moment  she  considered  him  her  fellow-sufferer ;  she 
could  have  wept  over  him,  but  it  was  diiBcult  indeed 
to  sing  for  him. 

But  Isabella  had  a  strong  mind  as  well  as  a  kind 

beart,  and  she  sung,  successively,  various  songs,  until 

the  arrival  of  P&rizzi,  who  found  her  looking  almost  as 

We  as  his  patient ;  and  it  was  imderstood  that  she 

'^»M.  not  return  that  evening,  her  situation  account- 

»ig  for  her  indisposition. 

After  a  day  or  two's  absence,  in  which  the  patient 
W  become  much  weaker,  Di  Morello,  with  all  the 
*umth  of  his  country,  insisted  on  Isabella's  return  ; 
^  which  he  was  told,  that  "  her  English  husband  was 
>  stubborn  roan,  and  cared  not  for  money,  and  would 
Jiinaelf  fetch  her  away,  even  from  the  presence  of  his 
iolioess,  if  he  thought  she  was  injured  by  remaining 
h  a  sick  room ;  for,  although  of  rude  manners,  he 
hwi  his  young  wife  tenderly. 
"  Let  the  barbarian  come  with  her  to  the  Palazzo, 
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and  convince  himself  that  she  cannot  be  injured  here," 
was  the  immediate  answer. 

When  Isabella  again  became  regular  in  her  visits, 
the  marchese  took  that  opportunity  for  taking  the  air 
his  long  watchings  and  deep  solicitude  really  required ; 
and  twice  during  these  absences  was  Isabella  enabled 
to  bring,  for  a  few  minutes,  poor  Glentwortli  to  the 
couch  of  his  dying  Margarita,  whilst,  with  a  beating 
heart,  she  watched  in  the  anteroom  and  listened  for 
servants'  footsteps ;  happily  none  approached — the  at- 
tendants were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  tempo- 
rary relief  her  presence  gave  them. 

Poor  Margarita's  flitting  life  appeared  to  concentrate 
all  its  powers  for  this  long  desired  visit,  and  her  eye» 
seemed  to  emit  a  supernatural  light,  when  they  were 
indee<l  assured  that  Glentwortli  stood  before  her ;  seiv 
ing  his  hand  with  her  thin  fingers,  she  drew  the  sorrow- 
etricken,  silent,  statue  (which  yet  lived  and  suifertd 
in  every  vein),  before  her,  and  hastily  besought  bb 
forgiveness  for  the  injuries  she  had  inflicted  on  him, 
and  for  which  her  death  could  not  atone,  though  it  wbi, 
doubtless,  the  sacrifice.  She  then,  without  waiting  for 
reply,  besought  him  to  take  her  father  to  England,  and 
cherish  him  as  a  son,  for  her  sake,  saying,  "  Mau-garet, 
my  Margaret  and  yours,  will,  I  know,  supply  my  place 
to  him,  not  less  than  to  you,  for  she  is  an  angel,  whom 
I  will  have  you  love — yes,  your  dying  Mai;garita  tell» 
yon  to  love,  as  you  once  loved  her,  entirely,  d*> 
Totedly !" 
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"  That  is  impossible,  Margarita — you  feel  it  is.  I 
am  no  longer  capable  of  a  passion  so  strong  and  so 
pure,  but  I  will  try  to  make  her  liappy,  and " 

At  this  moment  Isabella  heard  a  step,  and  she  re- 
called and  led  liim  to  the  place  he  had  occupied  Just 
in  time  to  escape  the  eye  of  the  nurse  ;  and,  finding 
herself  exceeding  fluttered,  she  determined  on  going 
home  immetliately.  On  their  way  they  passed  the 
carriage  of  Di  Morello,  who  stopped  to  inquire  why 
she  h£id  retired  so  soon.  "  I  was  not  well,  so  I  sought 
my  husband,"  was  the  reply ;  and  the  husband,  with 
his  slouched  hat  drawn  still  further  over  a  counte- 
nance agitated  by  fear,  indignation,  pity,  and  sorrow, 
passed  on. 

Dr.  Parizzi  took  her  in  his  carriage  that  evening, 
when  the  marchese  reproached  her  for  leaving  her 
charge  so  early  in  the  morning.  "  I  found  her,"  said 
he,  "  in  great  agitation,  doubtless  from  anger  and  dis- 
appointment. Surely,  if  you  were  poorly,  the  family 
could  have  given  restoratives  without  actually  quitting 
her  ;  you  are  the  only  person  who  does  her  good  ;  your 
humanity  might  operate — but  the  English  have  little 
feeling  ;  so  I  will  now  give  you  money,  which  perhaps 
you  want  for  your  husband." 

*'  I  am  not  in  want  of  money,  sir,^  said  Isabella, 
proudly ;  "  English  people  attached  to  great  families 
rarely  are ;  and,  to  prove  I  am  not  devoid  of  feeling, 
I  promise  to  pay  the  dear  marchesa  all  possible  atten- 
tion without  fee  or  reward,  tlie  remainder  of  my  stay 


worse." 

She  was  indeed  worse,  ye 
she  had  been  enabled  lo  plat 
parent  whose  wishes  liad  uev€ 
opinions  were  congenial  witl 
time)  in  the  hands  of  one  wl 
she  was  well  aware  that  froD 
new  hopes  would  arise  as  to  g 
was  a  man  of  many  sorrows, 
with  many  difficulties:  why  : 
England,  and  eventually  give 
tiler's  relations,  from  whom  i 
who  now  wanted  it  ? 

The  next  time  poor  Mar| 
ceive  Glentworth  under  the  V 
wife,  all  was  calm  and  subdud 
earthly  cares  had  subsided, 
was  strengthened.  She  com 
the  happiest  import,  uttered 

that  sealed  fclu^ir  imnruas  nn  «k. 
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"  Take  her  advice,  dear  Glentworth  —  kiss  me  and 
depart." 
^^  Trembling,  though  tearless,  and  nearly  a?  pallid  as 
^Bsrself,  did  Glentworth   bend  over  the  wasted  form, 
^and  press  his  cold  lips  to  hers,  then  fly  fast  as  his  weak- 
ened limbs  permitted,  far  from  the  house  and  from  the 
^Roty,  until  he  found  in  some  of  its  many  ruins  a  deso- 
late corner,  where  he  could  weep  unseen,  recall  the 
memory  of  hopes  raised  but  to  be  blighted,  of  Jove 
cnerished  only  to  be  crushed.     At  times  the  memory 
of  new  duties,  new  calls  on  his  affections,  new  powers 
to  exercise  his  benevolence,  seemed  rising  before  him, 
rather  with  an  appalling  than  a  soothing  aspect ;  for 
now  could  one  so  smitten  down  and  afflicted  find  that 
"■fsurrection  of  the  spirit  they  demanded  I 

The  doctor  and  the  marchese  came  at  their  usual 
tinie,  when  the  latter  observed,  "  he  was  obliged  to 
'«ave  home  some  hours,  being  convened  to  a  meeting 
of  the  senators." 

"Go,  dear  Morello,  and  do  not  harass  yourself  by 
hastening  away ;  you  have  been  very  good  to  me — 
ye>,  very  good  !     On  your  return  I  shall  be  better  than 
lam  now,  so  do  not  be  unhappy  during  your  absence." 
They  both  departed  ;  but  Parizzi  stationed  two  at- 
tendants in  the  anteroom,  and  mentioned  an  intention 
to  Isabella  of  sending  for  her  in  an  hour ;  but  the 
marchesa  said,  "  she  will  not  leave  me  till  all  is  over ; 
1  owe  you  thanks  for  much,  my  good  doctor,  but  for 
jthing  so  much  as  her ;  she  has  been  far  better  to 
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me  than  her  husbaad  could  have  been  during  thii 
awful  period." 

This  kind  attendant  was  compelled  to  leave  her  for 
other  pressing  duties,  and  she  remained  Bilent  a  long 
time,  apparently  in  deep  thought,  which  Isabella  be- 
lieved to  have  reference  to  her  husband  ;  but  in  lUi 
she  was  mistaken,  as  it  appeared,  for  at  length  Ma> 
garita  said, 

"  Did  you  ever  see  any  person  die,  dear  Margaret?" 

"  I  never  did — I  have  not  even  beheld  a  corpse,  I 
was  denied  when  I  would  have  looked  upon  my  f*- 
ther !" 

"  Yet  I  cannot  forbear  entreating  you  to  remain  witi 
me,  if  possible ;  there  will  be  no  struggle,  I  trust,  tlal 
would  frighten,  or  eventually  injure,  you." 

"  I  won't  be  frightened,  dear  Margarita — God  will 
support  me !" 

"  He  will,  my  love  !  and  I  had  rather  be  quiet,  and 
resign  myself  into  his  merciful  hands,  than  have  «* 
priests  and  the  women  about  me,  as  my  dear  motbff 
had.  Place  the  little  crucifix  in  my  hand,  that  inj 
latest  thought  may  be  of  my  Redeemer ;  and  lift  "P 
your  heart  to  heaven  on  my  behalf,  dear  Margarrti 
and  kiss  my  forehead  once  before  you  go." 

"  I  will  not  go,  my  beloved  sister  !  I  will  not  let" 
you  for  a  moment !" 

There  was  no  reply  ;  and  Isabella,  sitting  down  oi" 
a  low  stool,  took  her  left  liand,  which  was  very  cow. 
and  gently  chafed  it.     She  was  thus  employed  when 
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the  good  doctor  Parizzi,  who  bad  been  very  anxious 
for  them  both,  and  hastened  back  the  first  moment  he 
was  able,  entered  the  room — he  saw  that  Margarita 
was  dead !  Calling  the  women  from  the  anteroom, 
he  at  once  announced  the  fact,  and  hastened  to  take 
away  the  gentle  heretic,  whose  presence  might  have 
been  obnoxious  during  the  ceremonies  that  followed, 
although  the  general  conduct  of  the  Roman  clergy  is 
that  of  kindness  and  liberality. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 


To  the  great  alarm  of  poor  Isabella,  Mr.  Glentwoi 
did  not  return  to  the  house  where  they  had  beftn  lodged 
by  Dr.  Parizzi  for  several  hours,  and  his  appearance 
indicated  in  what  extreme  distress  and  utter  abandoo- 
ment  of  spirit  he  had  passed  the  intervening  time. 
Happily  for  her  that  kind  friend  had  remaiiied,  and 
now  busied  himself  in  persuading  him  to  take  food  and 
wine,  and  earnestly  to  exhort  him,  for  the  sake  of  ber 
who  had  done  so  much,  to  exert  himself,  and  not 
to  sorrow. 

But  for  him  there  was  no  peace ;  continual  m 
raent,  and  even  absolute  fatigue,  seemed  a  neccisitj, 
and  he  proposed  the  next  morning  to  set  out  again  iffl- 
mediately  for  Naples,  saying,  "  You  have  done  win- 
cles,  dear  Isabella — I  am  bound  to  you  for  ever ;  W 
I  trust  you  will  go  with  roe  immetliately,  for  you  will 
see  that  I  caimot  stay  in  this  place  whilst  tlie  funenl 
of  Margarita  is  going  on ;  besides,  you  require  tli« 

ice  of  dear  Mary's  society." 

"  Then  must  her  sister  come  to  her,  and  cei 
the  sooner  the  better;  but,  as  to  a  long  jou; 
protest  against  it,"  said  the  friendly  physician. 
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I  am  willing  to  remain  alone.    I  have  borne  worse 
things  than  that  lately  ;  you  can  go  without  me." 

Glentworth  looked  perplexed  :  "  I  certainly  ought  to 
go,  for  I  must  see  Count  Riccardini ;  how  else  can  I 
fulfil  my  promise  to  poor  Margarita  ?" 

"  She  made  you  promise  to  be  good  to  me,  to  guard 
me  affectionately,"  thought  Isabella;  but  she  could 
not  speak  ;  lier  lieart  was  very  full. 
"  You  must  see  all  this,  dear  Isabella  ?"  reiterated 
,      Glentworth. 

^K    "  I  do  see  that  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  go,  my 
^Bvear;   but,  as  you  cannot  bring  Count  Riccardini 
^^  fclher,  poor  man,  and  your  presence  at  his  abode  may 
"ring  him  no  good,  and  is  sure  to  affect  you  severely, 
'  think  it  a  pity  you  should  go  thither.     You  must 
"ot  cherish  your  sorrow ;  slie  begged  you  would  not, 
'W  my  sake  —  I  ask  you  not  to  do  it  for  hers  ;  it  is 
better  to  encourage  no  surmises,  to  recall  no  memories 
of  the  past." 
*'  My  remaining  life  must  consist  only  of  recoUec- 
^_  tions,"  said  Glentworth,  flinging  out  of  the  room  and 
^1  we  house  with  an  air  of  utter  recklessness  ;  but,  ere 
^P  ite  had  gone  many  yards,  his  heart  smote  him,  and  he 
~  ffilumed  with  rapid  steps,  and,  running  into  the  room 
lie  had  left,  found  IsabeUa,  with  her  head  laid  on  the 
table,  weeping  bitterly. 
Concluding  that  his  sorrow  must  be  her  sorrow,  and 
^that  all  who  wept  in  the  Eternal  City  must  weep  for 
largaritu  alone,  he  placed  himself  on  the  sofa  beside 
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her,  and  putting  his  arm  round  her,  caused  her  t^ 
raise  her  head,  and  he  then  began  to  console  her  by  th^ 
commonplaces  poured  into  the  oars  of  mourners.  Alas  T 
poor  Isabella  wept  for  herself,  for  the  blighted  hope*, 
the  gloomy  vista  of  life  before  her  —  for  that  bitter 
mortification  which  told  her  she  had  laboured  to  do 
end,  endured  to  no  purpose,  placed  herself  in  the  raort 
cruel  position  ever  occupied  by  any  human  being  with- 
out obtaining  the  reward  due  to  her  love  and  her  for- 
row,  duo  even  for  her  humility.  At  length  she  tud 
slowly,  in  reply  : 

"  I  do  not  doubt  one  word  that  you  say ;  I  believe 
she  is  happy,  very  happy.     I  am  sure  she  ought  to  t^M 
an  object  of  my  envy  now,  as  much  as  she  was  one  t^^ 
my  love  and  admiration  lately." 

"Then  you  will  not  cry  again,  Isabella,  in  that  tef' 
rible  way." 

"  I  never  cry  when  I  can  help  it,  for  mamma 
allowed  what  she  called  '  puling  misses.'     God 
knows  how  much  I  have  felt  in  the  last  three  weekfi 
yet  I  have  not  troubled  you  with  complaints  and  tean! 
Of  course,  after  receiving  my  cousin's  last  breath,  IJe- 
tening  to  the  last  words  siie  uttered,  obeying  her  la* 
injunctions  at  a  hazard  I  felt  terrific;  to  have  as* 
other  parting  to  go  through  is  hard.     But — I  am  not 
a  child,  Glentworth  ;  I  can  remain,  but  I  wish  not  to 
remain  in  this  place.     I  am  no  longer  tb 
panion  of  di  Morello's  servants." 

"  What  have   I   been   thinking  of ! ' 
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Crlentwinrtih ;  "  we  will  go  into  our  own  house  di- 
xiictly ;  it  has  been  teady  some  days,  and  there  are 
'three  servants  in  it." 

This  was  soon  accomplished,  after  which  Glent- 

^rarth  set  out ;  and,  when  the  English  couple  were 

inquired  for  by  the  servants  of  the  marchese,  he  was 

informed  that  they  were  already  out  of  the  coimtry, 

t     having  procured  passports  the  day  following  that  when 

^  marchesa  died.    It  appeared  that  the  widower  was 

dmost  distracted  by  the  severity  of  his  sorrow,  and 

«tt  about  to  bury  himself  in  the  retirement  of  his 

eoontry  seat,  so  that  no  fear  remained  on  the  subject 

of  discovery,  and  Isabella  really  congratulated  herself 

tint  she  had  been  enabled  to  pay  the  tenderest  atten- 

tioos  to  a  relation  so  much  entitled  to  her  affection  as 

Margarita,  and  one  who  must  for  a  long  period  conti> 

line  to  have  an  influence  on  her  happiness  through  the 

way  in  which  it  would  affect  her  husband's." 

When  Parizzi  could  spare  an  hour,  he  devoted  it  to 
dnwing  her  some  of  the  many  objects  of  interest  by 
which  she  was  surrounded,  and  she  earnestly  endea- 
voured, as  she  had  often  done  before,  so  to  store  her 
(nod  and  exercise  her  intellectual  faculties,  that  she 

1  might  become  the  more  suitable  companion  for  her 
Ikwband ;  and,  as  she  could  not  forbear  to  see  that  his 
lite  sorrows  had  taken  a  great  effect  on  his  person, 
breaking  his  full  dark  hair  with  grey,  and  planting 
premature  wrinkles  on  his  brow,  she  rendered  the 
BMwming  she  adopted  proper  for  an  older  person,  and 
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in  every  respect  determined  to  appear  a  suitable  | 
ner,  trusting  that  he  would  comprehend  her  feelings 
and  in  time  reward  them.  She  now  knew  what  the 
had  to  dread ;  no  circumstance  could  arise  to  her  in 
future  life  so  pungent  in  its  inflictions  as  that  which 
she  had  passed  through. 

Perhaps  she  was  right ;  the  more  acute  Buffering 
was  passed,  and  the  rival  in  her  grave  was  less  to  b« 
dreaded  than  she  had  been  in  life ;  nevertheless,  tliere 
was  much  to  fear,  for,  wiicn  we  are  unwise  enough  to 
compare  the  living  with  the  dead  (since  tlie  gnn 
hallows  its  victims,  shrouding  their  faults  and  beati- 
fying their  virtues),  the  living  are  seldom  deemed  their 
equals.  The  impressions  made  in  early  life  are  » 
vivid,  and  those  of  poor  Glentworth  had  been  so  n- 
iterated  and  woven,  as  it  were,  into  his  nature,  they 
were  never  likely  to  be  erased,  and  his  standard  of  ex- 
cellence was  so  high,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  any 
second  woman  could  ever  reach  it  till  he  had  forgotten 
the  first,  who  had  all  tlie  advantages  of  his  own  jotBf 
imagination  to  assist  her  attractions, 

Isabella  had  this  advantage,  that  the  only  penoB 
to  whom  she  could  speak  at  all,  was  one  to  whom  lix 
could  speak  freely,  and  who  really  felt  for  her.  ui 
acted  towards  her,  as  if  she  were  a  daughter,  tran6fe^ 
ring  the  regard  he  had  felt  for  Margarita  to  one  wli«« 
meekness  and  firmness,  unbounded  love  and  unfaen* 
tating  obedience,  made  him  earnestly  desire  her  wd- 
fare.     Tliat  he  understood  her  well,  and  spoke  very 
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tolerable  English,  was  also  a  relief  to  her,  for  she 
could  not  continue  her  Italian  studies  in  the  absence 
of  her  husband,  on  whom  she  was  continually  think- 
ing, to  calculate  when  he  would  return,  how  he  would 
look,  and  whether  he  would  remember  lie  had  a  wife, 
which  at  times  she  suspected  he  did  not,  as  he  would 
frequently  start  from  tlie  reveries  into  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  fall,  and  exclaim,  "  Ah  !  Isabella  !  — 
ye«,  yes ;  I  remember  now." 
^^  "  Niwer  sit  and  do  thinking,  it  is  very  bad  for 
yoose ;  get  the  gay  book,  the  journal,  play  some,  sing 
MDie,  look  at  the  picture,  youse  have  that  ready  in 
finery  chiesa.     The  hosban  run   over  mountains,  go 
Hpre,  go  there,  for  kill  the  thinking  ;  youse  shall  kill 
^•litn  at  home  for  sake  your  baby ;  baby  restore  health 
and  life  to  him  father,  love  and  joy  to  him  mother. 
No  think,  no  think,  sweet  lady,"  said  Parizzi. 

»"  I  will  do  my  best,  I  will  be  cheerful ;  I  will  look 
rward  to  better  times;  my  dear  sister  is  coming,  and 
«  will  help  me." 
"Vouse  must  help  yourself,  most  peoples  think  for 
*",  all  men  do,  we  cannot  help  it,  we  no  know  it  is 
•0,  We  will  be  angry  when  told  it  is,  but  in  de  truth 
''  IS  in  man's  nature ;  the  husband  of  youse  he  is  noble 
and  generous,  he  do  me  one  large  good,  he  give  one 
gfand  fee,  but  he  think  of  self;  dat  must  not  be 
grieve  to  youse,  neither  blame  to  him.  Say  in  your 
'it  is  habit  of  bachelor,  it  is  habit  of  years,' 
jv^'er  think  hard  of  him,  niwer  have  sorrow  for  dat, 
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take  so  much  of  happy  as  you  can ;  give  much  happy 
to  others ;  rich  man's  wife  can  always  give  de  happt 
to  many." 

"  To  whom  can  I  give  any  thing?"  cried  IsabeOti 
eagerly. 

"  To  the  young  mother  and  her  babe,  the  widowiA 
mother  and  her  poor  children.  Will  youse  visit  them? 
I  will  not  take  youse  where  sight  or  sound  can  hurt 
youse." 

At  his  persuasion,  she  employed  herself  in  viatlDg 
the  widow  and  the  fatlierless  in  their  affliction,  not 
only  to  relievo  them  out  of  her  abundance,  but  con- 
sole tliem  by  her  sympathy.  Her  own  anxiety  grew 
lighter  as  she  considered  their  wants,  and  potukidl 
on  the  means  to  help  them ;  and  although  she  oftff 
most  gratefully  thanked  the  dear  husband  who  W 
given  her  the  power  to  be  bountiful,  she  ceawd  to 
dwell  on  him  witli  restless  desire  for  his  presence, « 
a  painful  exertion  of  fortitude  to  bear  his  abteoce 
She  had  been  so  happy  as  to  meet  with  a  physJott 
who  could  "  administer  to  a  mind  diseased,"  and  iliil 
so  far  "  raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain,' 
as  to  restore  her  headth,  which  had  been  greatly  ifl- 
jure<l,  and  give  strengtli  to  bear  the  trial  she  mu* 
soon  expect  to  encounter. 

Far  different  was  the  state  of  her  husband,  when  C 
length  he  returned  to  gladden  her  eyes  with  the  sight 
of  her  sister,  who  was  at  this  especial  time  as  welcoo* 
as  himself;  he  looked  ill  and  dejected,  and  Maryob- 
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erred,  had  done  so  ever  since  he  had  returned,  except 
wiien  they  were  actually  travelling,  when  he  became 
ttamated  and  sociable,  the  same  dear  pleasant  man 
Qiey  bad  known  him  in  days  past. 

Isabella  had  very  naturally  conceived  a  high  opinion 
rftfae  dull  of  Dr.  Parizzi;  and  as  he  called  upon  her 
it  least  once  a  day,  she  thought  it  better  to  wait  for 
ttm  send  for  him,  having  observed  that  Glentworth 
iaaited  that  he  was  not  ill,  and  she  therefore  feared 
to  offend  him  by  officiousness,  though  he  evidently 
ejected  from  her  much  sympathy,  saying,  "  that  in 
Me  respect  he  had  felt  constantly  the  want  of  her 
vdety,  as  be  had  no  one  to  whom  he  could  speak  of 
MBgarita,  except  in  the  single  day  in  which  he  had 
Mt  poor  Count  Riccardini." 
f  Poor  man,  how  does  he  bear  his  affliction  ?" 
**  Better  on  the  whole  than  I  expected,  though  he 
Ml  dreadfully  agitated  on  seeing  me;  he  had  ex- 
^Kted  the  death  of  his  daughter  from  the  time  her 
Ud  died,  it  seems,  and  found  great  consolation  in 
hnrii:^  what  were  her  plans  for  himself,  with  which 
U  wishes  to  comply ;  he  will  be  here  in  a  day  or  two.'" 
*  Here !  what  in  Rome  ?"  exclaimed  Isabella,  whose 
ation  conjured  up  a  thousand  terrors,  in  con- 
of  what  Margarita  had  hinted  of  the  In- 

^  "This  house  will  be  his  protection;  you  need  not 

Pi  uneasy  about  him." 

-  Neverliieless,  it  will  be  evident  that  she  would 
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rather  have  been  wiUiout  a  visitant  of  his  sex  &t  v!d> 
time,  and  that  he  was  the  last  person  who  should 
associate  with  her  husband,  if  the  tone  of  his  spirits 
was  to  be  restored,  and  her  own  situation,  as  the  wife 
of  his  bosom,  to  be  recognized ;  again  her  heart  sunk, 
and  the  shadows  of  fear  and  sorrow  settled  on  her 
spirits. 

Still  farther  was  the  gloom  increased,  when,  after 
many  questions,  Parizzi  pronounced  her  husband  sot 
fering  from  a  low  fever,  which  was  always  accoo* 
panied  by  dejection  of  spirits,  and  would  only  yieU 
to  travel.  "  I  would  send  you,"  said  he,  "into  Greta 
or  Egypt,  any  where  in  short  where  you  bad  newr 
been  before,  where  the  excitement  sliould  be  greit 
and  the  difficulties  by  no  means  few.  Live  in  the  aix, 
get  a  poor  lodging,  scanty  food,  objects  of  great  in- 
terest around  you,  and  not  imfrequently  of  apprehen- 
sion also,  and  you  will  soon  be  better  j  at  least  I  kno» 
no  other  way  to  make  you  so ;  nothing  else  will  do,  I 
assure  you  ;  nothing  less." 

"  Perhaps,"  cried  Isabella,  forgetting  her  own  p«- 
vious  conclusion,  "  the  poor  Count  will  like  to  go  iriA 


you, 


dear  (ilentworth. 


He  is  too  old  a  man  for  the  kind  of  jounwjt 
mean.    A  servant  who  will  also  be  a  guide,  a  coimUfl 
abounding   either   in    natural  wonders   or  histoictl 
associations,  and  if  rich  in  ruins  and  poor  in  luxntit* 
80  much  the  better." 

"  But  surely  he  need  not  leave  us  far,  for  all  thad* 


Sicily  has  the  wonders  both  of  nature  and  art  to 
excite  curiosity,  an<l  from  all  I  ever  heard,  it  is  wild 
and  rough  enough  for  auy  thing,  and  has  never  been 
explored  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Why  should  he  not  go 
Jo  Sicily?" 

'Why  not  indeed?  I  do  really  think  the  selection 
dmirable,  for  Etna  alone  is  a  world  worth  expend- 
f  a  life  upon,"  said  Parizzi. 

'  And  I  can  follow  you  thither,  and  wander  about 

I  you,  dear  Glentworth,  when  I  am  well  again." 

'  I  believe  the  advice  to  be  very  good,  and  am  scn- 

I  of  being  wonderfully  better  for  the  air,  and  even 

Imotion,  nor  do  I  dislike  the  idea  of  going  to  Sicily : 

sve  frequently  wished  to  find  the  exact  spot  where 

I  Grecian  army  beheld  the  water,  for  want  of  which 

'  were  expiring.     I  will  go ;"  he  cast  his  eyes  on 

ella,  whose  very  lips  were  pale  with  alarm,  and 

"but  not  till  you  wish  me  to  do  so." 

Ind,  in  truth,  he  did  not  for  a  time  require  the 

jtitements  or  the  troubles  of  travel,  to  tear  his  mind 

I  a  cherished  sorrow,  by  offering  a  new  interest ; 

f  Isabella,  who  well  merited  to  be  always  such,  did 

recover  her  rights,  and  in  the  alarm  which  he 

eriencefl,  Glentworth  was  led  to  believe  tliat  the 

pety  and  sorrow  she  had  felt  throughout  her  ac- 

Bntance  with  Margarita,  and  the  shock  given  by 

tdeatli,  had  produced  an  effect  on  her  constitution 

ch  would  render  her  present  trial  fatal.     "  She 

resembled  her  cousin  in  person,  and  would  resemble 


I 


features  they  resemble  ea 
spoiled  cliild,  aud  afterv 
mother,  whose  religious  s 
wish  of  her  heart,  grant 
her  (sweet  girl  as  she  was 
her  husband  went  still 
dulgence  —  your  lady  ha 
weakness." 

**  She  has  not,"  said  ' 
sages  of  lovers'  quarrels 
however  sweet  when  heal 
that  submission  and  gla 
the  wife,  and  he  sighed,  p 
Isabella !"  and,  perceivii 
eagerly  traversed  the  Ion, 
hour,  in  terrible  solicitw 
moned  :  a  living  son  anc 
weak  one)  were  before  hi: 

If  there  is  a  moment 
profoundly  and  intensely 
Buch  a  moment  as  this ; 
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(dferiogs  80  justly  demanded.  To  find  himself  placed 
b  a  rituation  he  bad  so  often  contemplated  as  being 
tbe  summit  of  all  earthly  felicity  to  a  man  of  bis 
description,  and  from  which  he  had  been  so  cruelly 
torn  away  from  time  to  time,  rendered  his  position  as 
larprisiDg  as  it  was  delightful,  and  a  miracle  seemed 
to  have  been  wrought  in  his  favour,  as  if  to  reward 
Un  for  the  sorrow  of  past  years  by  the  promise  of 
die  future. 

He  could  have  been  eloquent  in  his  praises  of  his 
wife,  and  the  far  sweeter  praises  of  her  fair  boy ;  and 
■ach  did  he  wish  to  apologize  for  every  word  and  look 
(fiom  whatever  cause)  that  could  by  possibility  have 
knt  her ;  but  he  was  hurried  away,  lest  he  should  in- 
JBB  her  whom  at  this  moment  he  could  have  died  to 


Isabella  recovered  slowly,  but  her  child  was  a  thriving 

Me,  and  became  to  her  a  source  of  such  constant  oc- 

cqntion  and  delight,  that  she  urged  her  husband  to 

■t  out  on  his  projected  joiimey.     Much  as  he  had 

desired  to  do  so  a  week  before,  he  now  sought  rather 

'  %>  elude  the  prescription  than  take  it ;  but  he  soon 

^fMmd  of  a  tmtli  something  must  be  submitted  to,  for 

HjM  ]ate  mental  disease  had  become  bodily  ailment, 

fUldch  would  not  yield  to  his  bidding. 

f  ■  *«  You  must  go — ^there  is  no  helping  it  now — you 

need  not  travel  over  such  rough  grouud  as  I  pre- 

r%ribed  at  first,  nor  seek  at  all  hazards  for  excite- 

Nkent^  for  the  cord  that  draws  you  homeward  will 
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supply  it ;  but  you  must  live  in  the  air,  and  chaogt 
it  continually — we  shall  have  malaria  here,  and  I  will 
soon  get  your  family  to  the  coast,  where,  in  a  few 
weeks,  1  trust,  you  will  join  them  quite  a  new  man.' 

Before  he  set  out,  Count  Riccardini  arrived,  and  it 
was  evidently  well  for  Glentworth  that  his  departure 
was  fixed,  since  the  state  in  which  the  Count  found 
the  family  was  necessarily  very  affecting  to  one  who 
had  so  lately  lost  his  only  daughter,  and,  having  spot 
a  few  days  with  his  son>in-law,  had  by  no  means  been 
good  for  either  of  them.  The  doctor  observed  te 
Isabella,  to  whom  alone  he  ever  spoke  English, "  Yoa« 
countrymen  have  great  advantaoge  in  de  politics,  d«y 
take  away  all  trouble  beside  demself — make  yome 
husben  man  of  parliament  so  soon  as  you  get  him 
home ;  de  contension  in  great  house  and  de  heir  in  ha 
own  house  make  him  forget  Italy  and  her  grieves." 

"  I  will  persuade  him  to  do  so^a  man  of  his  abili- 
ties and  large  fortune  ought  to  be  in  psu-liament,"  swl 
Isabella,  who  constantly  held  Parizzi's  words  as  thoif 
of  an  oracle. 

On  resuming  her  drawing-room  she  became  fint 
pleased  with  and  then  sincerely  attachetl  to  poor  Bit- 
cardini,  whom  she  called  her  "  dear  uncle,"  as  ii^ 
Mary  also ;  for  the  word,  though  not  the  relatiowhip, 
was  familiar  to  them.  To  the  bereaved  husba»l  awl 
father  they  were  dear  and  delightful — he  had  lovw 
their  father  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  country,  «0"' 
having  seen  little  of  their  motlier>  save  aa  a  beautify' 
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UD  doing  the  hanoun  of  her  establishment  graoe> 
and  looking  on  him  even  "  in  his  low  estate" 
vaaHj,  he  was  kindly  disposed  to  her  and  her's ; 
.ps  secretly  attributing  (with  a  vanity  common 
y  handsome  men)  her  extreme  anger  at  his  mar- 
to  a  sentiment  very  distinct  from  the  contempt 
iressed,  and  he  might  suppose  her  misconduct  as 
travagant  wife  was  allied  to  the  same  cause. 
i  believe  his  conjectures  to  have  been  wholly 
;,  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  effect  was  so  far 
mt  that  the  sisters  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
fiither  warmly  praised  by  one  who  knew  him 
without  a  single  hint  which  disparaged  their 
sr,  which  was  a  delightful  novelty.  The  Count 
i  kind  and  most  intelligent  guide  to  Mary  during 
lort  stay  in  the  Eternal  City,  and,  on  their  leaving 
Leghorn,  a  most  desirable  travelling  companion, 
lering  all  the  cares  of  the  nursery  with  the  ten- 
n  and  knowledge  of  one  who  had  been  accus- 
1  to  the  subject — to  Isabella  he  was  the  happiest 
acquisitions ;  "  the  only  one,"  she  said,  with 
"  that  could  make  me  amends  for  you,  dear 
'aiixxi." 

)o  not  say  de  farewel,  dear  lady,  I  no  like  fare- 
when  come  de  ship  wit  smoke,  I  come  see  you  in 
a;  I  have  good  relation  in  London." 
"on  shall  visit  no  relation,  no  friend,  but  me; 
ober,  I  claim  you  for  my  own — I  shall  have  a 
..  II.  e 


think  to  call  to-morrow." 

Of  Isabella  it  might  pcrhs 
tears  she  dropped,  but  wip 
raised  herself  never  to  forge 
the  good  old  man  had  utte 
nor  the  true  kindness  and 
those  trying  scenes  which  w 
her  as  the  dreams  of  "  romi 
Surely  her  after-life  would  1 
some  might  call  mere  fium-a 
young,  but  in  a  short  time  sli 
ages  of  fears  and  sorrows.  V 
them  now,  for  where  was  Gl 
health  ?— liad  he  arrived  at 
Some  of  tiiese  questions  w 
for  the  Count  put  into  her  h 
agreed  between  them,  to  Le{ 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Need  we  say  that  our  anxious  wife  broke  the  seal 
Imite  ?  No !  we  are  all  aware  that  even  the  child 
■Id  not  prevent  attention,  instant  attention  ;  to  the 
iter,  from  a  wife  so  devoted,  and  within  so  short 
Ibne  relieved  from  doubts  and  fears  of  the  most 
tressing  nature,  the  first  words  startled  her  even 

IT. 

"  My  dear  Margaretta, 

"  I  cannot  forbear  to  call  you  thus  in  writing ; 
no  other  name  could  I  address  myself  so  freely 
Ipleasurably,  and  since  it  reallyis  your's,  I  know  you 
1  not  object,  even  if  the  memory  of  the  past  mingle 
h  the  present.  You  have  given  me  so  many  causes 
holding  you  in  the  highest  degree  as  an  object 
pure  esteem  and  warm  affection,  that  you  can 
er  suppose  my  heart  can  cease  to  acknowledge 
ir  claims,  or  look  upon  you  rather  as  my  friend 
loaxd^s  little  daughter,  than  the  excellent  young 
nan  whose  virtues  have  outgrown  her  years,  ren- 
ing  her  the  next  successor  of  her  gifted  cousin, 
80  far  dearer  to  me,  that  she  is  my  wedded  wife 

g2 
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and  the  mother  of  my  child  —  the  friend  to  wliom  I 
am  indebted  for  the  kindest  of  all  possible  services, 
and  the  one  human  being  to  whom  I  can  pour  out 
my  soul  in  the  full  confidence  of  my  feelings  being 
appreciated.  Now  I  am  at  this  distance,  I  feel  eveo 
more  than  in  your  presence  the  extent  of  my  obliga- 
tions, and  my  heart  aches  to  be  with  you,  that  we 
may  gaze  upon  our  sweet  boy  together.  It  is,  indeed, 
no  marvel  that  I  can  speak  to  you  more  fully  on 
paper  than  when  I  am  with  you,  for  then  I  am  scnO" 
ble  of  tlie  disparity  in  our  years ;  I  have  a  dread  tW 
my  love  may  appear  foolish,  perhaps  disgustjng  to 
you,  or  that,  with  the  knowledge  you  now  posses  <» 
tlie  years  in  which  I  was  the  slave  of  an  unfortunate* 
but  certainly  a  reciprocated  passion,  you  may  beb- 
rlinod  to  despise  that  which  I  can  offer  as  the  dr«g5 
of  an  exhausted  heart — the  unworthy  offering  of  k 
vain  old  man,  unwortliy  of  your  youth  and  beauty. 

"  Mistake  me  not,  my  dear  Margaretta ;  you  law 
given  me  no  reason  even  for  a  moment  to  belie« 
that  circumstances  have  lessened  your  affection  fot 
me ;  that  my  sickness,  or  my  sorrow,  have  changed 
me  in  your  sight.  I  say  only  that  fears  of  this 
scription  haunt  me — a  circumstance  which 
to  me  since  my  absence  has  siiown  me  how 
change  has  occurred  in  my  person. 

"  You  know  I  embarked  at  Pisa  in  a  vessel 
for  Messina,   but    engaged    to   land   pas^engen  tt 
Naples.    We  had  scarcely  got  out,  when  roy  i 
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Was  drawn  to  a  very  elegant-looking  man,  slowly 
pacing  the  deck,  with  his  eyes  cast  down  in  a  man- 
ner which  proved  that  the  neighbouring  coast  had 
iitde  attraction  for  him,  and,  in  &ct,  1  saw  he  was  an 
Goglishman.  When  he  turned  round  from  his  short 
walk,  whom  should  it  prove  but  Lord  Allerton,  whom 
I  first  saw  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  London,  and 
«u  so  much  pleased  with,  I  should  have  pursued  the 
•equuntance,  if  your  mother  had  not  given  me  to 
iDderstand  she  had  reason,  for  our  dear  Mary's  sake, 
lobe  displeased  with  him. 

"  I  felt  much  too  lonely  not  to  rejoice  in  seeing  a 
<o«ntryman,  and  immediately  addressed  him.  He 
nidently  rejoiced  in  hearing  his  own  tongue, 
kot  said,  '  that  although  my  voice  was  familiar  to 
V»  ear,  and  my  person  so  to  a  certain  degree,  he 
dared  not  to  give  me  a  name.' 

"  '  It  is  Glentworth ;  we  have  met  repeatedly  at  Sir 
Al&ed  Robertson's.' 

"  '  God  bless  me !  Mr.  Olentworth !  Did  you  not 
Utrrj  a  Miss  Granard  ?' 

'<  •  I  was  so  happy,  sir.  My  wife  has  just  made  me 
K  fiUher,  and  is,  of  course,  unable  to  accompany  me, 
lo  the  great  grief  of  both,  as  you  may  suppose ;  but 
ky  physician  has  compelled  me  to  leave  her  for  a 
dwrt  voyage  and  change  of  air  :  I  am  troubled  with 
i  fever  not  uncommon  at  this  season  in  Italy.' 

***Only  a  fever!'  he  exclaimed.      '  You  are  a 
a|i|ij  man  1    I  thought — 1  feared  you  were  withered 
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by  some  unknown  sorrow.  You  married  a  verj 
young  wife,  and  though  it  is  certain  I  know  no  bans 
of  Lady  Anne  Granard's  daughters,  a  man  who  has 
suffered  as  I  have  done  is  liable  to  suspicion/ 

"  '  I  have  known  every  one  of  my  wife's  sisteit 
from  their  infancy,  and  more  amiable,  pure-minded 
women  do  not  exist.  The  eldest  is  with  us,  for  ber 
health  was  so  precarious  that  it  was  thought  Italy 
might  be  useful,  and ' 

"  '  Has  it  been  so  ?  is  she  better  ?'  he  cried,  wittx 
great  solicitude. 

"  I  answered  '  she  was ;  but  that  I  imputed  her  i*— 
covery  more  to  tlie  tender  interest  she  had  taken  ii* 
her  sister  and  myself,  than  to  any  advantages  <» 
air.  She  is,'  said  I,  '  one  of  those  people  who  li»» 
on  the  heart;  something  which  affected  that,  ocor 
sioned  the  derangement  of  her  health,  and  she  hit 
derived  her  cure  from  the  same  source.' 

"  'Is  she  then  engaged? — is  she  about  to  mam?" 

*•  '  Not  to  my  knowledge ;  for  she  has  refused  tctj 
advantageous  offers,  and,  I  rather  think,  detenmned 
to  reject  all  such.  I  alluded  only  to  the  excellenn  of 
her  disposition,  which,  for  our  sakes,  roused  her  to 
an  energy  beneficial  to  herself.'  Soon  after  thii  ** 
retired  to  his  cabin,  and  be  told  me  a  sad  ani 
shameful  story,  which  you  will  see  in  the  BQgl><i> 
journals,  with  an  addition  tliey  may  not  yet  hiW 
announced,  that,  immediately  on  obtaining  a  divoict, 
he  set  out  to  travel  until  the  affair  should  be  bhn 
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over.      With  him  it  was  an    object  to  avoid  tlie 

English  at  Paris  and  Rome ;    therefore  he   crossed 

France,  through    Brittany,   and    took    shipping    at 

Marseilles  for   Naples :    as,   however,   he  will  find 

many    there   whom    he    knows,    I   think    it    likely 

he  will  conclude  to  accompany  me  to  Sicily,  which 

I  shall  be  very  glad  of,  for  he  is  a  most  agreeable 

companion,  and  interests  me  exceedingly.     I  cannot 

l>e  sorry  that  he  has  lost  a  wife  who  from  the  very 

first  was  a  bad  one,  marrying  him  only  for  situation, 

»nd  becoming  at  length  so  hardened,  that  she  actually 

hwl  the  effrontery  to  tell  him,  she,  with  the  assist- 

IMce  of  her  aunt  (who,  I  grieve  to  say,  is  your's  also, 
*>  courtesy),  cajoled  him  into  an  offer,  thereby  di- 
tiding  him  from  a  woman  who  really  loved  him.  I 
ftther  think  she  meant  dear  Mary. 
*  "  I  had  a  very  bad  night  afler  leaving  him,  but  since 
Hien,  have  been  much  better,  and  shall,  I  trust,  be 
^LIWd  enabled  to  tell  you,  my  own  dear  Isabella,  I  am 
^r every  way  restored.     Kiss  the  babe  for  me,  and  tell 

I  Us  mother  I  am  her^s,  her's  only. 
9  "  Your's, 

I  "  Fran*.  Glentworth. 

;  "  N.B.     Say  every  thing  kind  to  Mary  and  the 
Count,  and  don't  suppose  for  a  moment  I  had  a  sad 
night  from  contemplating  poor  AUerton's  sad  story, 
coupled  with  the  proof  he  had  given  of  my  own  sad 
looks.     I  must  not  have  you  think  I  could  thus  suffer 
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from    suspicion    of   you,    my    good    and    exceUent 
Isabella  :  no  1  it  was  the  heat  and  the  fever." 

If  it  were  joy  to  poor  Georgiana  to  receive  a  letter 
from  her  sailor  lover,  still  greater  was  the  joy  of  the 
young  wife  to  read  so  long  and  so  kind  a  letter  from  her 
distant  lord,  one,  too,  so  gratifying  in  the  intelligence 
it  conveyed;  but  perhaps  the  circumstance  which 
struck  her  as  best  of  all,  was  that  of  Mr.  Glentworth 
having  forgotten  the  Margaretta  with  which  he  began 
the  letter,  and  resuming  the  Isabella  by  which  he 
was  wont  to  recognize  her.  She  trusted  it  was  a 
sign  that  his  mind  was  recovering  a  more  healthful 
state,  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  refer  to  his  imagi- 
nation, and,  by  giving  her  an  ideal  existence,  compel 
himself  to  love  her  as  the  representative  of  another ; 
surely,  if  he  could  do  so  long  without  the  real 
Margarita,  and  appear  cheerful  and  happy  ta  he 
used  to  do  when  in  England,  he  might  (now  that 
death  had  really  taken  her,  poor  thing !)  resign  h«f 
entirely,  and  love  his  wife,  without  reference  to  ow 
who,  however  beautiful  and  attached,  had  innocently 
caused  him  a  life  of  sorrow,  and  herself  a  year  d 
it,  but  whom  she  should  ever  remember  with  affec- 
tion. 

Here  too  they  received  letters  from  England  of  the 
greatest  interest ;  dear  Louisa  was,  like  herself,  > 
mother,  and  Charles,  the  happiest  of  men,  wrote  »  fa* 
felt.  Poor  Georgiana  had  written  also  from  RoIImIm 
Castle,  but  her  joy  was  mixed  with  her  own  sad  stor; 
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w  tbereAisal  given  to  her  distant  lover  by  her  mother, 

*>  tile  medium  of  effecting  a  marriage  from  which  her 

''cart  revolted,  of  the  gloom  cast  over  the  circle  witli 

^ium  she  now  resided,  from  the  misconduct  of  Lady 

AUerton,  and  of  many  fears  as  to  the  situation  of  Lady 

Aaoe'B  aSaiia,  as  the  earl,  her  brother,  declared  lie 

*oald  no  longer  help  her  as  he  had  done  ;   seeing  the 

Eemer  daughters  she  had  to  maintain,  the  more  money 

die  spent,  refusing  respectable  offers  from  an  ambi* 

&in  she  had  no  right  to  indulge,  with  so  numerous  a 

biily. 

On  this  topic  Helen  diluted  still  more,  when  she  also 
lad  reverted  to  the  painful  situation  of  Georgiana, 
*lio  might  have  been  married  to  the  brother  of  the 
Wt  and  most  amiable  nobleman  in  England,  who 
voald  have  made  her  a  good  settlement,  and  pro- 
nded,  with  his  grandfather's  assistance,  an  income 
BWre  than  sufficient  for  Georgiana's  wishes,  a  great 
to.  The  poor  gfa-1  could  not  tell  all  that  was  passing 
k  her  heart  on  the  subject ;  but  it  is  certain  much  did 
pus  there  respecting  the  possibility  of  Georgiana's 
Vaaa  becoming  a  prelude  to  her  own ;  but,  as  this 
could  not  be  spoken  of,  she  turned  abruptly  to  the  sub- 
jwt  of  mamma's  wants,  related  the  manner  of  her 
sorrowing  money  from  Mr.  Palmer,  and  of  her  gay 
•ing  since  she  went  to  Brighton,  quoting  a  paragraph 
«w  the  Morning  Post  which  announced  the  intention 
'^I'dy  Anne  Granard,  with  her  beautiful  daughters, 
^  ptcade  at  one  of  the  stalls,  at  a  grand  fancy  bazaar, 
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in  Kemp  Town,  which  was  expected  to  be  the  gajeit 
scene  and  the  most  splendid  assemblage  of  royalty  and 
nobility  ever  beheld  in  Brighton. 

"  That  it  is  true  mamma  does  meditate  doing  this, 
I  cannot  doubt ;  for  she  has  written,  desiring  both 
Louisa  and  me  to  make  as  many  pretty  things  as  pos- 
sible, saying  we  must  work  the  harder  because  Geor» 
giana  cannot  assist  her.  Lord  Rotheles  disliking  sO 
kinds  of  exhibitions  of  young  ladies.  We  would  fulfil 
her  wishes,  but  Louisa  cannot  sit  up  to  work,  yoa 
know;  and  she  prefers  the  baby  to  all  the  haoii- 
screens  in  the  world,  and  mamma  has  sent  me  no 
money  to  buy  materials  with — so  what  can  I  do  ?" 

"  What  can  she  do,  indeed  ?"  was  re-echoed  bybotl* 
sisters,  as  Mary,  who  was  the  one  to  whom  the  lette*' 
was  addressed,  thus  proceeded  : — 

•'  We  expect  letters  from  you  every  day  to  tell  ns^ 
M  we  trust,  that  you  are  well  and  happy,  for  that  wilJ 
do  me  good ;  as  I  know,  if  you  are  in  healtli,  being  a* 
cash,  you  can  have  no  trouble — at  least,  Isabella  caO' 
Qot.     How  fortunate  she  has  been  !  how  difiervntlTi* 
she  now  situated  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Glentwortfa 
came  to  see  us,  and  she  was  ordered  to  remain  in  the 
nursery,  that  Georgiana  might  wear  the  muslin  frock 
they  liad  between  them.     She  did  not  look  well  in 
dark  merino,  yet  she  got  the  best  man  that  ever 
born — the  kind  friend  to  us  all.    I  doubt  not  he  loveil 
her  from  that  very  time,  because  he  pitied  her,  as  w 
all  have  often  done.  * 
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are  mistaken,  dear  Helen,"  said  Mrs.  Glent- 
'  very  much  miataken  in  your  conclusions,  as 
laa  ainoe  then  known  to  her  sorrow,  but  not  in 
ertions ;  for  dearly,  indeed,  did  you  all  love 
cheer  me  on  my  thorny  path :  you  indeed 
,dear  Mary.  It  was  curious  to  hear  mamma 
a  for  growing  plain,  and  me  for  being  plain. 
e,  we  could  not  help  it  in  either  case,  and 
ive  been  pitied,  not  blamed." 
used  to  say  I  could,  and  be,  therefore,  the 
ere  in  her  remarks  upon  me,  but  it  is  better 
th  to  forget  them,  Isabella,"  said  Mary, 
r  true,  dear  Mary,  and  we  must  also  forget 
'  history  which  shews  my  error  as  to  my  mar- 
painting  it  all  sunshine.  I  wish  never  to 
their  sympathies,  but  I  can  well  understand 
distress,  and  must  try  to  relieve  it  as  soon  as 

how  can  we  manage  ?" 
it  Biccardini  will  do  it  by  getting  a  banker's 
.yable  in  London ;  but  I  confess  myself  much 
say  about  mamma  than  Helen,  whom  Louisa 
ys  he^  with  a  trifle.  Lady  Anne's  income  is 
oown,  nobody  will  lend  her  money,  nor  can  one 
f  should,  as  there  is  no  saying  how  they  could 
L  I  am  sure  things  are  bad  with  her,  for 
I  no  letters  from  her,  which  is  a  sign  she  is 
r." 

bat  case,  she  would  have  written  to  ask  for 
think." 


^_          ,„^ 

^^1            count,  choose  Mr.  Glentw 
^^P            for  she  fears  him  as  muc) 
greatly  dread  her  applying 
worthdale,  which  would  i 
Georgiana ;  it  is  horrible  t 
"  Finish  your  letter,  der 
solatory  may  arise  in  it." 

Mary  glanced  over  the  li 
Meersbrook,  the  brother 
lover  of  Georgiana  wiiom 
fused),  took  our  house  for 
forehand,  that  he  is  intimati 
at  Christmas  Lord  Rothel 
lowance  one  half.     Now, 
money  before  she  gets  it,  y 
of  her  when  Christmas  con 
a  note  to  Mr.  Palmer  to  rep 
which  I  am  sure  she  canno 
"  I  wonder  he  would  ta) 

I 
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Paring  Lady  Anne  Granard  and  Lady  Sarah  Butter- 
Up  as  being  alike ;  both  were  high-born,  both  married 
I>rivate  gentlemen,  both  were  extravagant,  and  were 
l«ft  pomrly  provided,  as  widows  with  daughters,  and 
loth  assisted  by  their  brothers.  Here,  thank  Qod, 
tile  resemblance  ceases,  and  will,  I  trust,  never  be 
•mewed,  save  to  say  that  both  are  very  fine  women, 
inanuna  being  the  younger." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  Lady  Sarah  Butterlip ;  I  have 
>»Ter  seen  her." 

"  How  should  you,  my  dear,  marrying  so  soon,  and 
leaving  England  immediately.  I  saw  her  at  Rotheles 
Castle,  and,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  was  perfectly 
Sttcinated  by  the  beauty  of  her  features  and  the  graces 
of  her  manners,  though  one  was  marked  by  time,  and 
^  other  tinged  by  affectation." 

"  But  what  does  she  do  that  is  wrong  f  in  money 
Blatters,  I  mean  ?" 

"What  does  she  not  do?  She  runs  into  debt  to 
nery  body,  and  pays  nobody ;  borrows  money  without 
a  chance  for  repayment;  '  *  *  « 

"  My  deer  Mary,  nobody  living  shall  dare  to  com- 
pBie  my  mother  with  such  a  woman  as  that ;  it  is 
fiigfatfiil  to  think  of  any  human  being,  much  less  any 
*ooian  of  rank,  stooping  to  such  baseness.  Depend 
<(0D  it,  her  &ults  have  been  greatly  exaggerated ; 
<!*  is  the  victim  of  scandal." 
"I  fear  not,  to  ^Aw  I  can  speak,  for  Mr.  Palmer 
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told  US,  i.  e.,  Louisa,  Mrs.  Gooch,  and  me,  she  formed 
an  acquaintaiice  with  a  Mrs.  Clare,  his  friend,  a  good- 
natured,  benevolent,  elderly  lady,  somewhat  eccentric 
in  manners,  but  of  fine  taste,  extensive  reading,  and 
such  unbounded  kindness,  that  she  would  liave  bevn 
ruined  if  a  kind  friend  had  not  guarded  her  from  her< 
self.  Lady  Sarah,  during  this  friend's  absence,  dis- 
covered that  Mrs.  Clare  had  been  receiving  rents  one 
day,  and  actually  at  the  time  had  about  seven  hundred 
pounds  in  her  pocket :  she  immediately  made  up  a 
very  pitiable  story,  which  the  loan  of  seven  hundred 
pounds  would  relieve,  and  which  could  be  soon  grate- 
fully repaid.  Mrs.  Clare  produced  the  seven  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  was  overwhelmed  with  thanks,  Ladj 
Sarah  hastening  away  on  the  instant,  on  which  Mn. 
Clare  wrote  to  her,  saying,  •  that  in  her  hurry  she 
had  forgotten  to  give  the  necessary  acknowledgmentJ^ 
What  do  you  think  Lady  Sarali  did?"  ^^ 

•'What  could  she  do,  but  return,  and  give  the 
proper  papers  7" 

<<  No  such  thing  ;  she  wrote  a  fine  flummery  letter, 
saying  '  she  knew  her  dear  Mrs.  Clare  intended  to 
present  her  with  the  money,  therefore,  she  would 
never  offend  her  generosity  by  offering  legal  acknow- 
ledgment for  her  gift,  wluch  she  accepted  in  the  saoDC 
kind  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered." 

"  And  what  did  Mrs.  Clare  do,  then  ?" 

"  She  protested  against  the  conclusion,  so  did 
friend,  declaring  that  such  a  gift  was  beyood 
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means,  and  would  be  a  source  of  positive  inconve- 
nience; the  result  of  which  was,  that  they  were 
treated  with  contempt.  You  may  well  look  aghast, 
Isabella,  but  I  tell  you  the  tale  as  told  to  me  by  the 
truly  good  and  upright." 

"  Weil,  dear  Mary,  then  my  reply  is,  that  at  any 
hazard  mamma  must  be  relieved,  lest  she  should  be 
tempted  to  do  any  one  of  the  many  wrong  things  you 
have  mentioned.  I  would  rather  send  her  all  the 
money  we  have ;  nay,  I  would  sell  the  trinkets  Glent- 
worth  has  given  me,  at  the  risk  of  his  anger,  in  pre- 
ference to  any  disgraceful  circumstance  occurring  to 
her,  much  less  her  consenting  to  any :  but  how  can  we 
manage  it  ?  what  can  we  do  ?" 

I  '*We  can  only  write  to  Louisa,  and  promise  in- 
demnity to  Charles." 

"  Charles  does  not  like  his  wife's  mother,  and  has, 
indeed,  no  reason  ;  Louisa  is  like  ourselves ;  she  will 
feel  that,  let  Lady  Anne's  faults  be  what  they  may, 
she  is  her  mother,  and  may  in  her  distress  say  more 
than  she  ought ;  we  must  not,  as  they  say  in  tlie  East, 
*  throw  the  apple  of  contention  into  the  dwelling  of 
matrimony .' " 

Count  Riccardini  entered  whilst  they  were  concert- 

^g  ways  and  means  to  help  their  mother,  and  the 
kind  inquines  he  made  as  to  their  apparent  discom- 
fort, soon  drew  them  to  disclose  all  that  was  necessary 
of  Helen's  letter.  He  took  a  warm  interest  in  it,  for  he 
well  knew  how  frequently  in  days  of  old  Mr.  Granard 
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had  been  driven  into  diiBoulties  when  he  liad  a  fine 
income,  and  he  could  readily  conceive  how  likely  it 
was  that,  with  her  present  small  one,  Lady  Anne 
should  be  embarrassed.  The  riches  of  the  English, 
and  their  habits  of  expense,  made  her  present  situa- 
tion extremely  pitiable  in  his  eyes,  and  be  seemed  to 
ponder  the  matter  with  as  much  anxiety  as  the 
daughters ;  at  length  he  said  : — 

"  It  is  not  an  easy  tiling  for  an  Italian  to  move 
with  the  rapidity  of  an  Englishman ;  he  may  resolra 
when  he  has  investigated,  but  he  is  lazy ;  neverthe- 
less, I  leave  Leghorn  on  Saturday,  you  shall  see,  anA 
go  straight  through  France,  take  one  little  rest  it 
Paris,  go  thence  to  Dieppe,  and  cross  to  Brighton. " 

"  My  dear  count,  you  astonish  me." 
"  I  visit  Lady  Anne,  I  find  out  soon  if  she 
distress,  and  I  advance  two  or  three  hundreds  of 
pounds,  to  save  the  ruin  of  your  law.  I  take  present, 
if  you  please,  but  you  must  not  use  your  husbuid 
money  for  save  Lady  Anne,  nor  must  you  be  disgrace 
in  this  country,  and  who  can  say  how  long  pxt 
Glentwortn  may  find  it  necessary  to  travel,  or  tliat  be 
shall  not  sent  to  you  for  part  of  the  money  he  left 
with  you — nothing  can  be  more  likely." 

Isabella  felt  alarmed  at  an  alternative  she  had  Dot 
considered,  and  saw  clearly  that  no  possible  plan  for 
relieving  her  mother,  at  once  effectually  and  wii 
could  be  offered  of  any  comparative  utility  with  ll 
aud  since  it  had  boeu  the  full  iiuention  of  th«s  Coi 
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to  accompany  them  on  their  return,  it  could  not  make 
^^y  great  difference  to  him,  whilst  to  t/iem  it  was  of 
incalculable   advantage.     They  considered  that   the 
Count,  from  his  close  affinity  with  the  family,  had  a 
light  to  advise  their  mother,  which  neittier  her  chil- 
dren nor  her  sons-in-law  could  pretend  to,  and  that, 
remembering  the  fortune  their  aunt  brought  him,  and 
the  accumulations  their  father  might  be  said  to  have 
presented  him  with,  no  delicacy  on  their  part  need  to 
inVerfere  with  his  evidently  generous  intentions.     Isa- 
bella so  well  knew  the  high  opinion  Glentworlh  en- 
tertained of  him,  and  the  deep  regard  he  felt  for  him, 
that  she  was  certain  whatever  he  did  would  be  per- 
fectly approved  by  her  husband. 

From  the  time  poor  Riccardini  had  engaged  his 
courier,  and  taken  his  passage  to  Marseilles,  he  be- 
^^Bie  extremely  melancholy,  and  required  all  the  ac- 
bve  kindness  of  both  his  nieces  to  support  his  spirits, 
'^ubtless  his  heart  often  addressed  his  dear,  his  beau- 
tiful, and  noble  country,  saying,  "  With  all  thy  faults 
'  lore  thee  still,"  and  even  to  leave  the  liallowed  dust 
of  his  wife  and  daughter  was  afflictive;  but  Isabella 
Well  knew,  from  what  Margarita  had  told  her,  it  was 
far  better  he  should  depart,  since  nothing  could  be 
more  probable,  when  he  was  no  longer  prevented  by 
domestic  ties,  than  that  he  should  join  some  party  of 
those  who  sought  to  overturn  Austrian  usurpation, 
d   by  that  means  consign  himself  to  a  turbulent 


sit  at  good  men's  feasts." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Both  the  sistere  prepared  various  letters,  and  took 

^*pecial  care  to  supply  the  wants  of  Helen,  trusting 

tittt  Georg^ana's  would  be  cared  for  by  the  earl  her 

'Qicle;  but  she  was  not  left  without  money  by  Isabella, 

^0  well  remembered  what  it  was  to  hope  and  be  dis> 

^■{Minted — cast  an  eye  and  breathe  a  sigh  over  the 

•ttk  sides  of  a  worthless  '*  silken  purse,"  as  devoid  of 

merit  as  a  "  sow's  ear" — when  a  pair  of  gloves  could  be 

4o  longer  mended — a  warm  shawl  was  called  for  by 

^•ery  wind  that  blew,  and  there  was  no  walking  round 

tlie  square  for  want  of  winter  boots.    "  In  a  nobleman's 

loose  how  many  gloves,  and  ribbons,  and  dresses,  too, 

«  wanted ! — ^poor  Georgiana  must  have  ten  pounds,  at 

1  events." 

And  never  did  Isabella  relieve  a  suffering  fellow- 

itore,  or  assist  a  beloved  sister,  without  blessing 

dear,  distant  one  that  had  made  her  rich,  and 

'ng  her  sweet  boy  with  new  zest,  as  the  son  of  his 

nr.    The  warm  apostrophe  of  Riccardini  to  this 

representative  of  his  parents,  whom  he  called 

son  of  his  love,  the  child  of  his  old  age,  the  gift 

beloved  niece,  on  the  behalf  of  his  angeUdaugh- 

iffected  them  all ;  and  if  prayers  and  blessings 
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coutd  ensure  him  safety,  his  voyage  must  be  attended 
by  halcyon  skies,  and  his  long  monotonous  journey 
through  France  to  Paris  be  unaccompanied  by  wearine**. 

Such  was  not  the  case ;  the  Count  found  himself  an 
older  man  than  when  he  passed  through  the  same  route 
twenty  years  before,  though  his  appearance  was  little 
changed  ;  he  also  found  how  much  he  had  lost  in  leav- 
ing  those  amiable  young  women,  whose  sweet  society 
had  been  to  him  the  renewal  of  his  sensibility,  not  lees 
than  the  soothers  of  his  sorrow. 

Had  we  not  better  partake  or  at  least  follow  the 
steps  of  the  Anglicised  Italian  ?  We  have  left  Lady 
Anne  for  a  long  time  j  nevertheless,  we  must  stay 
with  Isabella  another  week,  in  order  to  read  a  seooDd 
letter  received  from  Glentworth,  which  was  expected 
with  the  more  impatience  in  consequence  of  tta 
Count's  departure.  Our  ladies  were  situated  as  w«B 
as  it  was  possible ;  they  had  good  servants,  ^lendid 
rooms,  obsequious  attendants,  and  had  become  habitOp 
ated  to  the  country,  so  that  the  loss  of  the  Count 
was  not  any  thing  of  moment  beyond  the  pleasure  nf 
his  society  ;  but,  it  might  be  truly  said,  their  wish** 
went  with  him,  and  "  liome,  sweet  home  !"  was  tJiecij 
of  their  hearts  ;  therefore,  they  earnestly  desired  anj 
message  which,  by  informing  them  of  the  health  oi 
Glentworth,  awoke  their  hopes  of  a  return  to  their  own 
country. 

"  I  write,  my  beloved,  from  Messina,  by  the  return- 
ing vessel,  to  say  that,  on  the  whole,  I  am  better  fa 
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the  voyage ;  but,  I  must  own,  I  impute  my  improve- 
ment more  to  the  kind  attentions  of  Lord  Allerton, 
^ho  is  my  companion  still,  and  will  not,  I  think,  leave 
me,  than  to  the  sea  air.  Parizzi  was  quite  right,  I 
ntlly  think,  in  saying  excitement  was  gqpd  for  me, 
ti»refore  I  must  seek  novelty  (by  which  he  meant,  I 
most  foi^t  the  past,  and  learn  to  live  in  the  present), 
for  I  really  find  more  advantage  than  I  expected  in 
the  time;  but  it  has  been  in  consequence  rather  of 
water  than  air,  which  has  kindly  provided  me  with  two 
excellent  nurses ! 

'•  Yes,  two !  What  do  you  say,  dear  Isabella,  to 
Biy  having  actually  picked  up  another  ci-devant  lover 
of  (me  of  your  sisters,  poor  little  Georgiana,  who  is  at 
present  wearing  the  willow,  as  well  as  this  fine  young 
man,  who  is  really  the  beau  ideal  of  a  sailor-gentle- 
man, because  Lady  Anne  must  have  lords  at  least  for 
Qie  rest  of  her  daughters  P  You  know  her  last  letters 
Hid  how  unwell  this  poor  girl  was,  and  that  she  was 
btitening  to  Brighton  on  that  account.  She  may  well 
U  unweU,  for  Arthur  Hales  (who,  by  the  way,  had  a 
viicoant  for  his  father,  and  has  one  now  for  his  bro- 
fter,  to  say  nothing  of  a  glorious  old  baronet  for  his 
gtandfather)  is  in  age,  person,  rank — nay,  even  for- 
tone,  all  one  could  wish  for  dear  Georgiana,  whom  1 
i«ed  to  love  as  well  as  yourself,  and  whose  welfare  I 
would,  if  possible,  ensure.  I  wish  you  to  write  and  tell 
her  this,  in  order  to  support  her  spirits  until  our  re- 
tuni,  when  it  shall  go  hard  but  we  will  make  her  as 
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happy  as  Louisa.  She  is  several  years  younger,  and 
will  be  no  worse  for  waiting  two  or  three  years — not 
tliat  she  can  see  much  more  of  her  husband  than  she 
has  done,  as  he  is  continually  at  sea,  which  is  all  the 
better,  as  there  is  little  doubt  of  his  having  a  ship  ere 
long.  We  all  love  that  the  best  which  has  cost  us  the 
most ;  and  they  will  prize  each  other  the  more  for  their 
present  sorrow,  provided  it  is  not  continued  too  long. 
It  is  on  this  principle,  Isabella,  that  I  hope  for  the 
continuance  of  your  affection.  God  knows  I  have  cost 
you  enough  !  every  day  of  my  life  increases  my  sense 
of  your  kindness,  and  the  way  in  which  you  '  stooped 
to  conquer.'  Depend  upon  it,  my  love,  the  object  was 
insured.  Some  people  say  there  are  such  things  ti 
good  husbands,  but  nevergrateful  ones — that  the  innate 
pride  of  the  Etrong  sex  never  owns  obligation  to  the 
weedier.  I  ratlier  think  there  is  some  truth  in  the  ob- 
servation, especially  when,  as  in  our  case,  the  lady  is  so 
considerably  younger ;  for  it  does  seem  strange,  almoct 
impossible,  to  hold  oneself  under  serious  obligation  to 
the  child  you  have  dandled  —  the  little  girl  who  has 
kissed  you  for  giving  her  a  new  doll.  Well,  netri^H 
mind,  darling,  I  shall  love  you  tlie  most  when  I  hai^^ 
forgotten  to  thank  you  at  all — you  understand  this?" 

"  Perfectly,"  exclaimed  Isabella;  "  the  sooner  be 
forgets  the  past  the  better  for  me,"  and  she  eagerly 
resumed  the  letter. 

"  Messina  interests  me  much ;  but  I  shall  talk  «> 
you  of  SicDy,  not  write  of  it.    To-morrow  we  set  out 
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to  explore  Etna — we  will  hope  his  fires  will  sleep,  for 
I  shall  have  quite  enough  with  either  hand  —  a  lover 
'  sighing  like  furnace,'  as  the  craft  are  wont.  '  Prepare 
our  dear  Mary  for  what  is  prepared  for  her'  (as  our 
old  divines  say) — a  penitent  lover  who  knows  her  worth, 
and  will  give  her  the  rank  she  truly  merits,  and  the 
fortune  she  will  spend  well  and  wisely.  You,  dear 
Isabella,  will,  I  trust,  obviate  all  difficulties  of  the 
brown  merino  character.  I  wish  you  both  to  be  out 
of  mourning  when  we  return,  unless  it  will  give  pain 
to  dear  Riccardini,  for  Mary,  though  very  fair,  is  too 
thin  for  black,  and  you  too  dark.  See  what  a  coxcomb 
you  have  made  of  the  old  fellow ;  like  Benedict,  I  shall 
be  thinking  a  whole  morning  of  the  cut  of  my  own 
doublet  next — n'importe,  I  am  willing  to  grow  young 
by  contagion. 

"  I  cannot  close  this  without  giving  you  some  pain, 
dear  Isabella.  I  understand,  from  Lieutenant  Hales, 
that  Lady  Anne  gave  a  splendid  party  on  the  occasion 
of  Louisa's  marriage  (indeed,  we  heard  of  it,  I  re- 
member) ;  but,  I  mean  to  say,  she  has  so  placed  her> 
self  in  difficulties,  by  increased  expenditure,  as  to  offend 
Lord  Rotheles  exceedingly,  who  threatens  to  withdraw 
his  allowance,  which  AUerton  says  is  the  more  likely 
to  take  place,  because,  to  his  own  knowledge,  the  coun- 
tess is  her  enemy.  If,  from  the  letters  you  receive  (or 
have  received),  you  find  she  is  embarrassed,  write  im. 
mediately  to  Mr.  Penrbyn,  telling  liim  to  advance  her, 
on  my  behalf,  from  two  himdred  and  fifty  to  three 
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liundred ;  but  on  no  account  part  with  any  money,  save 
for  your  personal  expenses,  it  would  subject  us  to  diffi- 
culties with  the  bankers.  I  shall,  of  course,  save  your 
mother  from  serious  evils ;  but,  like  Lord  Rothele?, 
I  must  condemn  tlie  misconduct  which  has  embarrassed 
her  at  a  time  when,  so  many  of  her  family  being  re- 
moved, she  ought  to  have  been  comfortably  situated. 
If  she  has  robbed  the  girls,  as  I  greatly  fear,  I  shall 
leave  her  to  feel  more  than  she  will  find  palatable;  but 
Penrhyn  will  do  the  right  thing,  so  just  write  what  I 
have  told  you." 

"  Oh !  what  a  happy  thing  it  was  that  I  did  not 
Bend  away  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  to  help  poor 
mamma  !  What  a  dear,  good  creature  was  the  Count 
to  go  off  at  the  moment  he  did  !" 

"  Indeed  he  was,"  said  Mary,  who  had  only  beaid 
that  part  of  Glentworth's  letter  which  related  to  hex 
mother ;  "  as  otherwise  she  would  not  be  helped,  for 
I  am  quite  certain  she  has  long  ago  taken  the  Iwt 
shilling  from  Helen  and  Georgiana ;  that  stands  to 
reason,  she  must  look  to  her  own  daughters,  if  tl»T" 
had  any  thing." 

"  Of  course,  of  course,  —  she  must  look  to  as 
said  Isabella,  shaking  her  head. 

"  But  surely,  dear  sister,  Mr.  Glenlworth's  wholf 
letter  is  not  written  on  this  painful  topic,  and  in 
stern  style  those  lines  are  dictated  which  you  read, 
do  not  wonder  he  finds  fault,  but  it  is  hard  on  yoo 
receive  a  lecture  instead  of  a  letter,"  Mary  added. 
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"  You  are  quite  mistaken,  dear  sister ;  it  is  a  good, 
tiad,  dear  letter,  as  ever  was  written ;  the  words  are 
poured  out  freely  as  the  thoughts  rose  to  his  mind  — 
iiii  conclusion  is  all  apology,  and  be  mentions  you 
and  his  noble  companion  in  such  a  kind  manner.  You 
need  not  to  blush  so,  Mary,  but  I  must  say  it  becomes 
pn  amazingly." 

"  Don't  jest  on  that  subject,  Isabella,  I  beseech 
jou;  I  can  better  bear  the  severity  of  Mr.  Glent- 
ttorth,  than  a  joke,  even  from  you." 

"  Dear,  dear  sister,  I  would  not  trifle  with  your 
ftelings  for  the  world ;  and  I  am  sure  you  believe  nei- 
ttor  Lord  AUerton  nor  any  man  living  would  dare  to 
trifle  with  Glentworth,  either  respecting  his  sister  or 
•ny  other  subject  ?" 

**  I  don't  suppose  they  would ;  he  is  the  last  man 
tey  one  would  play  with  in  a  serious  matter.'* 

**  Admitting  that,  I  may  tell  you,  for  I  am  autho- 
Hied  to  do  so,  both  in  the  body  of  the  letter  and 
^ain  in  the  postscript,  that  Lord  AUerton  is  a  peni- 
^Dt  in  all  that  concerns  the  past,  and  a  true  lover  at 
Ae  present,  and  that  he  is  returning  with  Glcnt. 
*crth,  to  offer  you  the  heart  which  has  suffered  an- 
guish enough  since  you  lost  sight  of  each  other,  to 

Under  him  an  object  of  pity  if  not  of .    But 

icre^  take  the  letter,  and  shut  yourself  up  with  it.  I 
Hut  have  the  babe,  and  prattle  to  it  of  the  father : 
«lien  once  I  can  teach  it  to  say  '  Papa !  Papa ! '  I 
duiik  it  will  be  the  happiest  day  of  my  existence.  Fie 
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on  me  !  to  make  dear  Mary  happy  ought  to  be  sweetnt 
of  all,  for,  oh  !  how  long  have  I  known  her  heart- 
broken and  spiritless,  faded  and  disconsolate,  yet 
never  cross  or  unkind,  even  for  a  moment.  How  often 
must  our  childish  mirth  have  been  as  distressing  to 
her  jaded  spirits,  as  the  cruel  taunts  of  mamma;  and 
when  she  used  to  express  such  a  desire  that  Gknt- 
worth  would  marry  her,  might  not  the  same  desire 
enter  her  own  mind,  hopeless  as  she  then  was,  that 
Lord  Allcrton  could  he  at  liberty — and  therefore, 
my  marriage,  if  not  affecting  her  tenderness,  might  be 
wounding  to  her  pride,  yet  in  her  affection,  her  interest 
in  me,  she  has  to  a  certain  point  regained  health  sod 
spirits.  Oh  !  how  sweetly  I  will  dress  her  ;  how  de- 
licate, but  how  lovely  she  will  look  !  thanks  to  you, 
dear  Glentworth,  who  thinks  for  all,  support  all !  Obi 
how  shall  I  worthily  adore  the  merciful  God  who  gaw 
you  to  me  (the  youngest  and  least  deserving  of  mj 
family)  to  be  the  blessing  and  the  protector  of  all  I" 

Several  hours  passed  by  unnoticed  by  Isabelk^in 
meditating  on  her  husbEUid,  or  in  playing  with  bcr 
child  (which  increased  in  health  and  beauty  emj 
day),  before  Mary  emerged  from  her  cliamber — h«r 
eyelids  were  swollen,  and  the  traces  of  tears  wen  (• 
her  cheeks ;  it  was  evident  that  she  had  sustained  t 
struggle,  whether  it  were  with  the  pride  of  female  dfr 
licacy,  dreading  to  show  too  plainly  that  she  could 
forgive ;  that  she  was  willing  to  be  won  ;  that  altboogk 
that  priceless  gem,  "  a  virgin's  first  love,"  had  bm 
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Uigfated,  it  had  never  expired ;  that  the  germ  sur- 
Tited  wheo  the  flower  drooped,  and  required  only  a 
kind  hand  to  offer  new  nourishment,  a  patient  care 
and  cultiTation,  to  restore  its  vigour  and  relume  its 
tnlliance ;  or  whether  —  but  conjecture  is  vain  in  a 
ose  so  full  of  all  Uiat  is  most  interesting  to  feminine 
^^nehension  and  feminine  tenderness.  Her  counte- 
ttoiGe  was  full  of  gentle  joy  and  that  perfectly  re- 
posing confidence  which  belongs  to  the  giuleless  and 
tile  artless,  who»  utterly  incapable  of  deception  in 
ttemaelves,  suspect  it  not  in  others.  That  she  had 
been  the  victim  of  such  conduct,  she  had  too  good  an 
uuierstanding  to  doubt;  but  when  she  learnt  that 
Lord  Allerton  had  been  in  the  same  predicament,  as 
hM  by  Glentworth,  whose  integrity  and  ability  were 
eqoal,  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  remained,  and  she 
&lt  that  she  could  love  as  she  had  first  loved,  when 
"lore  and  life  itself  were  new." 

To  a  woman  so  situated,  especially  one  who  has  been 
Kproached  for  looking  pale  or  yellow,  thin  and  lank, 
unlovely  and  unloveable,  the  next  question  that  arrives 
«ill  inevitably  be,  "  How  do  I  look  ?"  this  will  branch 
cot  mto  many  "  Can  I  expect  him  to  love  me,  when  I 
tm  DO  more  the  same  ?  "  "  Is  he  so  foolish  as  to  sup- 
pow  I  am  still  a  girl  ?^  "  Does  he  remember  that  it  is 
iidl  seven  years  since  I  was  nineteen  ?  " 

Miss  Austin,  in  her  admirable  novel  of  "  Persua- 
■cm,"  has  declared  that  a  woman's  twenty-eighth  year 
if  the  most  interesting  period  of  female  life,  and  bow- 
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ing  to  such  authority,  we  yet  venture  to  say,  one  year 
less  will  not  make  her  the  worse,  and  we  may  add, 
that  Miss  Granard's  increase  of  general  happiness,  and 
the  aids  offered  by  the  sea  and  the  cUmate,  had  un- 
questionably 80  restored  her,  that  although  not  what 
she  was  in  the  bloom  of  nineteen,  she  was  to  a  man  in 
his  thirtieth  year,  who  had  known  the  sorrows  and  mor- 
tifications poor  Lord  AUerton  had  experienced,  and  in 
some  measure  merited,  a  far  more  interesting  penon 
than  he  had  ever  seen  her,  for  she  had  unquestionably 
gained  in  the  expression  of  intellect  and  sensibili^ 
more  than  she  had  lost  in  youth  and  its  evane 
beauty. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

We  left  Lady  Anne  Granard  in  that  state 
if  mized  good  and  evil — ^the  misery  arising  from 
MUerous  duns,  and  the  felicity  arising  from  actual 
Mansion  of  a  pretty  sum  wherewith  to  go  to 
Brighton — ^which  is  a  very  common  lot  in  life,  and 
7  no  means  confined  to  persons  distin^ished  by 
vok  or  fashion.  Many  people  of  very  humble  pre- 
fmoDM  pat  money  in  their  purses,  and  set  out  to 
■atering-places,  when  they  ought  to  have  stayed 
i  home  and  paid  that  which  they  magnanimously 
ctetmined  to  spend;  leaving  the  small  fry  below 
bem  in  the  scale  of  society  to  flounder  in  the  mud  as 
liey  can,  whilst  they  magnanimously  ape  their  betters, 
f  "  ddng  that  which  they  ought  not  to  do,"  and  "  leav- 
)g  undone  that  which  they  ought  to  have  done." 
&  the  present  progressive  state  of  human  affairs,  a 
lachess  could  not  sport  a  new  folly,  or  practice  a  new 
BB,  for  a  fortnight,  without  being  closely  imitated 
•»«n  by  shopkeepers'  wives.  Vanity  furnishes  the 
i^Mitt,  fiuhion  lays  the  railroads,  and  away  we  all 
Wo  on  the  "road  to  ruin,"  reckless  whom  we  crush 
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below  us,  or  to  what  dread  abyss  the  giddy  whirl  may 
hurry  ourselves. 

With  much  to  think  of,  many  points  to  carry,  and 
some  vexations  of  a  very  painful  nature  to  get  rid  of, 
Lady  Anne  would  not  have  immediately  perceived 
the  happiness  of  her  present  position,  if  Fanchette 
had  not,  with  outspread  hands  and  eyes  that  shone 
with  delight,  congratulated  chire  miladi,  that  she 
was  about  to  depart  under  circumstances  of  such  rare 
felicHe. 

"  Filiciie!"  said  Lady  Anne,  simply  repeating  the 
word. 

••  Sans  double !    Are  not  all  gone  ?  every  one  yoog 
lady  ;  qvelle  plaisir .'" 

"  That  all  were  removed,  at  least  tempomrilj," 
Lady  Anne  said  to  herself,  "  is  certainly  a  great  re» 
lief ;  I  can  now  do  as  I  choose,  without  having  anj 
thing  whatever  to  provide  for  them ;  and  when  I  am 
first  seen  without  any  of  that  eternal  tribe  of 
daughters,  the  impression  will  be,  tiiat  I  haw 
married  them  all  5 — thanks  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  youngest  marrying  so  well,  it  made  the  affair 
talked  of.  It  is  also  fortunate  that  the  two  who  are 
married  have  produced  sons,  whereby  the  stigma 
attaching  to  myself,  as  bringing  nothing  but  daughten, 
is  removed  ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Wentworthdale  may 
venture  on  Georgiana.  She  will  be  much  more  likely 
to  meet  his  wishes  after  a  residence  at  the  ca*tK 
than   an  imprisonment    on   short    commons  in  tar 
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winnhory  in  Welbeck  Street;  for  in  one  case  she 
only  leamt  bow  much  she  could  endure,  in  the  other 
(be  will  find  how  much  she  can  enjoy.  Nothing  im- 
proves the  understanding  like  strong  contrasts !  But 
^ure  can  he  be  ?  He  seems  absolutely  withdrawn, 
tba  all  the  pains  I  have  taken,  boring  myself  to 
dead)  as  I  did  with  those  teriout  women,  who  plagued 
ne  terribly  with  talking  about  things  nobody  that 
*u  anybody  ever  used  to  think  of;  but  the  world 
ii  in  a  horrid  state,  undoubtedly.  I  don^;  wonder 
It  Lady  Sarah  Butterlip  exposing  it  as  she  does,  and 
BiddDg  money  of  it,  for  in  truth, '  the  times  are  out 
of  j(Hnt,'  and  deserve  lashing. 

"  Let  me  see !  the  Methodist-man  who  wrote  against 
Siakespeare  made  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  had 
Botfaing  to  fear  on  the  score  of  prosecutions  for  libel, 
vlnch  is  a  great  matter.  Could  one  write  against 
Klton,  I  wonder,  with  effect?  He  was  a  low  crea- 
tare,  a  schoolmaster,  a  cross  husband,  a  great  rebel ; 
Ixit  that  wouldn't  tell  against  him  now.  I  can't 
undertake  him  to  any  purpose;  for  the  party  who 
•bib  delighted  to  put  down  the  player-man  support 
Vm,  I  have  understood.  Time  was,  writing  at  all 
Dtnld  have  been  deemed  shocking ;  but  it  has  really 
bam  done  so  much  of  late  in  one's  own  world,  even 
hf  some  who  were  bom  in  it,  that  I  see  no  objection, 
Cicept  the  trouble;  but  the  girls  could  do  that. 
fin  or  six  hundred  pounds  would  surely  be  little 
4Knigh  for  my  name  on  a  title-page,  and  if  one  could 
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lay  hands  on  an  old  book,  as  Lady  Sarah  did,  get 
Helen  (since  Mary  is  not  at  home)  to  transcribe  it, 
with  new  names  and  places,  there  is  no  doubt  H 
would  sell,  if  not  to  the  world  yet  to  the  publigher, 
who  could  not  suspect  tn«  of  deficient  originality. 
I  should  not  suppose  those  kind  of  people  would  be 
particular  with  a  woman  of  rank.  I  shall  send  for 
Helen  as  soon  as  I  have  arranged  the  matter  in  my 
own  mind,  as  to  what  it  shall  be.  There  are  more 
than  twenty  thousand  sold  of  one  missionary  book,  I 
see;  and  I  remember  being  told  by  those  tiresome 
people,  I  might  get  any  thing  for  a  reprint  of '  Boo- 
yan's  Groans  from  Hell,'  with  ray  name  and  a  short 
preface  of  recommendation,  but  it  would  be  both 
painful  and  vulgar.  Think  of  a  frontispiece  with 
my  face  opposite  such  words  as  those ! — the  bare  idea 
is  horrible !     I  wish  I  may  not  dream  of  it." 

Lady  Anne  closed  her  long  reverie  in  such  horrw 
that  she  banished  the  idea  of  books  in  toto  from  her 
mind,  at  least  until  "  a  more  convenient  season ;"  and 
after  reasoning  down  two  tradesmen,  paying  her  land- 
lord in  part,  and  suffering  herself  most  unfortunately 
to  be  persuaded  into  giving  bills  of  short  dates  to  two 
others,  Lady  Anne  set  out  in  good  style  to  Brighton, 
with  Fanchette  by  her  side  and  the  page  behind,  com- 
paratively little  incommoded  by  luggage,  and  so  con- 
scious of  the  pleasures  of  liberty,  that  she  decided  on 
taking  up  her  abode  at  the  convenient  hotel  close  to 
Kemp  Town,  where  she  could  see  and  be  se<»n  by 
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every  body.  It  soon,  however,  became  evident  to 
Lady  Anne  that  she  was  less  visible  in  her  individual 
state  than  when  she  was  accompanied  by  two  or  three 
blooming  daughters,  to  whom  nature  had  been  so 
liberal  as  to  make  amends  for  the  few  advantages 
maternal  solicitude  afiForded  them,  having  written 
gentlewoman  as  decidedly  on  the  persons  of  each,  as 
ever  she  wrote  on  that  of  uncle  Toby.  This  short- 
sightedness was  not  compensated  to  the  feelings  of 
the  woman  of  rank  by  tlie  conipliment  it  conveyed 
to  the  mother,  and  she  was  debating  whether  to  send 
for  Helen  and  press  the  propriety  of  Louisa's  having 
a  month's  pleasure,  when  a  new  medium  fur  attraction 
was  started  in  the  bazaar  to  wliich  we  have  alluded, 
and  her  letter  was  dispatched  with  all  possible  celerity, 
insisting  that  her  daughters  "  should  work  day  and 
night'' — so  ran  the  document — for  three  weeks,  then 
bring  down  their  produce,  recruit  their  good  looks 
for  one  week,  and  be  ready  to  assist  in  discharging 
the  duties  of  a  stand  which,  in  the  mean  time,  she  de- 
termined by  hook,  or  crook,  to  obtain. 

Of  course,  Lady  Anne  was  seized  (suddenly  wo  ap- 
prehend, seeing  she  never  was  similarly  affected 
before)  with  charity,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word, 
but  a  decided  predilection  for  tlie  charity  in  question, 
which  was  not  a  new  affair,  but  one  which  had  fallen 
grievously  into  "  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf,"  for  lack  of 
due  attention,  and  to  which  it  was  certain  Lady  Anne, 
though  a  constant  summer  visitant,  had  never  yet  con- 
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tributed  a  singlr?  guinea.  This  circumstance  by  no 
means  depreciated  her  in  the  eyea  of  tlie  cliaritable 
duchess  wiio  headed  the  lady  committee,  or  the 
charitable  noblemen  who  presided  at  the  gentlemen's, 
since  no  person  could  lament  their  own  omission  more 
gracefully,  or  advert  with  more  becoming  humility,  to 
the  very  little  her  altered  circumstances  allowed  her 
to  give  at  all,  and  which  she  candidly  confessed  (can- 
dour is  candy  to  most  of  us)  she  had  hitherto  on  prin- 
ciple confined  her  alms  (such  as  they  were)  to  her  own 
parish,  which  was  so  extensive,  although  it  contained 
the  great  and  the  wealthy  to  an  immense  amount, 
demanded  also  the  widow's  mite  and  the  orphan's 
scanty  oft'ering.  Her  children  had  been  brought  up 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  were  always  glad  to  do 
their  best,  and  would  be  indeed  happy  if  their  inge> 
nuity  and  such  accomplishment  as  she  had  been  en- 
abled to  give  them,  could  contribute  to  the  excellent 
purposes  intended. 

"  How  happens  it,"  said  the  Duchess  of  C , 

'*  we  see  none  of  your  daughters  with  you  this  season, 
I^dy  Anne?  they  are  not  all  married,  I  know." 

"  Like  your  grace,  I  have  married  two ;  and,  io 
another  respect  like  your  grace,  I  have  two  remaining." 

"  Three  surely,  if  1  remember  right?  Indeed,  Mia 
Granard  is  not  one  to  be  forgotten  ;  on  the  cont/wj. 
though  pensive  and  delicate,  I  thought  her's  a  wiy 
sweet  person." 

"  My  dear  Mary,  how  could  I  for  a  moment  forget 
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you,  the  best  of  daughters  ?    But  bebg  now  in  Italy, 

at  the  moment " 

"Yes,  I  see,  at  the  moment  you  forgot  her — one 
may  forget  their  eldest,  especially  when  they  look  older 
Ulan  they  are,"  said  the  duchess  considerately  (being 
iierself  a  very  fine  woman  married  when  very  young) ; 
^but  what  have  you  done  with  the  younger  ladies  ?" 
**  Geoi^iana,  poor  girl,  is  at  Rotheles  Castle,  with 
tmr  imcle  and  aunt,  who  really  cannot  bear  to  part 
irith  her,  or  I  should  insist  on  her  being  with  me." 

"  Oh  !  let  her  alone,  she  consoles  them  for  losing 
the  worthless  ci-devaiU  Lady  Allerton,  who  has  earned 
W  own  lot,  and  must  abide  by  it." 
**  My  daughter  Louisa  has  lately  made  me  a  grand- 

Boaier,  and " 

'^h  1  don't  fret  about  that ;  I  am  a  grandmother — 
I  un  delighted,  I  confess." 

"  So  am  I ;  but  my  daughter  Helen  is  with  Louisa 
'^both  are  as  busy  as  possible  for  the  charity,  and 
*ill  come  down  when  it  takes  place.'^ 

"Your  daughter  Louisa.  That  was  the  lucky  girl 
*bo  caught  handsome  Charles  Penrhyn,  who  might 
we  picked  and  chose  among  ta,  I  can  teU  you.  Well, 
Ism  glad  she  is  coming ;  she  is  a  fine  girl,  and  will 
teUnow.  I  wish  we  could  secure  his  sister,  who  is  pre- 
tiidy  the  kind  of  woman  for  a  bazaar ;  we  must  have 
•traction — a  well  furnished  stand  is  a  good  thing,  but 
•beautiful  and  fashionable  saleswoman  still  better." 
"Your  grace  is  so  far  happy,  that  all  the  stands 
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under  your  auspices   will  be   occupied  by  elegant 
women  "  said  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Tresham. 

"  I  can  answer  for  Lady  Penrhyn,"  said  Lady  Anne. 

"Tlien  I  will  contrive  one  stand  more  for  her,  and 
you,  and  your  daughters ;  meantime,  I  trust.  Lady 
Anne,  you  are  busy  for  us  ?" 

"  1  confess,  that  deprived  of  my  dear  girls  I  find 
myself  gootl  for  nothing ;  with  them  I  could  do  some- 
thing, though  not  much ;  for,  having  lately  been  em- 
ployed with  my  pen,  I  have  neglected  my  needle." 

"  Come  to  us,  dear  Lady  Anne,  every  morning ;  up 
to  lunch-time  we  work  very  diligently ;  you  are  » 
near  our  house,  that  nothing  can  be  more  convenient; 
like  myself,  your  eyes  may  not  be  au  fait  to  every 
thing  ;  but  my  girls  shall  pick  out  those  tiling?  which 
will  suit  us  both." 

Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  this 
menl  —  every  morning  Lady  Anne  joined  tlie  working 
party  till  two,  after  which  she  stepped  home  to  writ* 
to  her  daughters,  and,  at  least,  four  days  out  of  six, 
she  went  again  to  dinner  at  the  duke's,  where  she  mc' 
pleasant  people,  and   found  good  fare;   in  fact,  sbt 
found  invitations  also  j  for  the  remainder  of  her  tim* 
the  mother-in-law  of  the  rich  Glentworth,  and  th* 
sister  of  an  earl,  moreover,  the  mother  of  fi»«  lovely» 
and  distinguished  daughters,  found  herself  no  looge'^ 
overlooked ;  and  she  began  to  calculate  on  the  rti** 
superior  figure  she  should  cut,  if,  next  aeaaon,  si'' 
should  be  pointed  out  as  the  mother  of  Uie  young  ao** 
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beautiful  Marchioness  of  Wentworthdale,  who  had 
Bucceeded  in  winning  the  heart  of  the  richest  bachelor 
peer  in  Great  Britain. 

This  exultation  was  a  little  checked,  in  consefjuence 
of  hearing  a  portion  of  the  coDversation  passing  be- 
tween  two  gentlemen,   who,   like  herself,   Jiad  been 

guests  at  the  Duke  of  C 's  table,  but  had  departed 

before  her,  and  were  walking  on  the  broad  pathway 
leading  to  her  hotel,  at  the  time  the  duke's  servant 
was  attending  her  home,  which  was  but  a  step,  as  we 
have  already  said. 
^^  *'  I  have  been  told  so ;  but  I  don't  believe  a  word  of 
it,"  said  one.  "  Lady  Anne  appeared  to  me  a  sensi- 
ble, amiable  woman ;  and  to  suppose  she  would  refuse 
the  very  finest  young  fellow  in  tlie  service  —  a  man  of 
family  and  of  competence,  and  whom  her  daughter,  in 
my  opinion,  must  love,  if  she  is  not  an  idiot,  is  a  re- 
flection on  her  understanding  1  cannot  allow." 

"  Why,  it  does  seem  madness,  I  grant ;  but  I  have 

reason  to  say  it  is  so.    We  all  know  it  is  very  different 

to  the  conduct  of  the  ducliess,  in  a  case  by  no  means 

parallel,  so  far  as  love  is  concerned.     Both  you  and  I 

*Oow  the  duchess,  a  year  ago,  would  have  given  her 

'O'Veliest  daughter  to " 

The  parties  had  passed  beyond  hearing,  and  Lady 
^  *^  De  was  left  to  ask  herself,  "  how  far  she  had  been 
*  *«n»e  mother  ?"  How  far  she  had  been  a  kind  one, 
^^  are  all  aware. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI 


Whilst  Lady  Anne  was  enlarging  her  circle  at 
acquaintance,  increasing  her  importance,  meditating 
her  dress,  and  deciding  on  the  propriety  of  Louisa's 
furnishing  that  of  Helen,  who  must  have  two  liand- 
some  frocks  for  the  two  days'  exhibition  at  the  Bazaar, 
very  differently  was  tlie  present  inhabitant  of  her 
house  situated,  for  he  was  nearly  "  tlie  last  man'  in 
melancholy  London. 

Circumstances,  connected  with  the  affairs  of  his  iste 
father,  passing  through  certain  law  court-?,  had  induceJ 
him  to  engage  a  temporary  house  in  town,  wliich  .VU. 
Palmer  undertook  to  secure  near  to  themselves,  aril 
whom  he  well  knew  his  Lordship  could  at  all  tima 
have  the  resource  of  confidential  gossipping,  (by  no 
means  a  slight  comfort  to  those  who  find  in  "  the  a& 
companion  and  the  easy  friend,"  a  substitute  for  moit 
stimulating  pleasures,)  also  a  good  library,  ever  rewit 
to  supply  the  best  possible  advice,  and,  in  one  teasi, 
companionship,  because  we  can  without  offence  i«y 
down  the  speaker,  or  change  the  subject  whenever  we 
are  weary  of  either.  A  good  horse  rides  or  drives  to 
Richmond,  a  row  to  Greenwich,  and  a  stroll  in  the 
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Huk,  firom  whence  to  contemplate  mighty  London, 
iieregeen  as 

"a  Ikm  stretched  out  at  bu  ea«e, 
A  tailor  hJi  keeper,  bia  lair  the  green  seas," 

Whs  always  delightful  to  him  as  associated  with  all 
that  belonged  to  Arthur ;  and  these  amusements,  to- 
gether with  short  trips  to  his  dear  venerated  grandsire 
and  great  aunt,  made  the  first  two  months  pass  off 
iwj  tolerably,  but  the  third  became  very  wearisome, 
Ebr  the  Palmers  were  gone  to  Tunbridge.    Arthur's 
lait  letter  was  of  a  very  melancholy  character,  con- 
tiering  the  elastic  nature  of  the  writer^s  mind,  and 
time  was  no  one  to  whom  he  could  speak  of  it,  no 
one  of  whom  he  could  ask  those  questions  the  writer 
Vged  him  to  make,  though  with  little  hope  of  gaining 
Rply  for  a  very  considerable  period. 

Besides,  the  weather  grew  bad,  there  was  no  riding 

■  tuch  abominable  torrents  as  every  now  and  then 

(■De  on,  and  still  more  disheartening  was  the  driz- 

iHog,  dirty-looking  rain,  which  defiled  the  streets 

iMtead  of  washing  them.    Foreigners,  or  persons  who 

^Um  resided  in  more  equable  climates,  are  always 

Uoeh  annoyed  by  this  species  of  downfall ;  they  are 

Hctutomed  to  the  cataracts  of  the  rainy  season,  and 

eao  submit  to  it  cheerfully,  often  gratefully,  but  the 

dent,  sleety  droppings  of  the  demi  season  affect  even 

the  best  regulated  tempers,  and  the  most  buoyant 

ipritB.   Books  lose  their  charm  because  we  are  driven 
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to  them,  and  we  sigh  for  societj  because  we  cannot 
expect  it.  "  Really  in  England  a  man  must  be  mar- 
ried or  he  is  lost,"  said  Lord  Meersbrook,  in  self- 
condoling  accents,  and  with  a  woeful  elongation  of 
visage.  "  I  will  step  over  the  way  and  see  if  I  can  find 
any  work  on  the  subject : — that  may  be  done." 

By  the  help  of  an  umbrella  this  weis  effected,  and 
half  a  dozen  books  chosen,  not  one  of  which,  however, 
bad  reference  to  the  last  thought  in  his  lordships 
mind,  (unless  dear  Emma  Roberts's  civil  wars  of  tJrf 
roses  may  be  thought  akin  to  love  and  marriage,)  hi* 
trip  across  the  straits,  as  Arthur  might  have  termed 
it,  answered  a  better  purpose,  it  gave  him  somelhiog 
to  think  about. 

An  old  woman,  with  a  basket  on  her  arm,  and » 
shabby  cloak  shrouding  her  person,  was  standing  in 
the  entrance  of  the  door,  and  so  absorbed  in  the  ao- 
swers  she  received,  that  the  servant  of  the  house  w«s 
obliged  to  tell  her  twice  to  go  away  before  she  obeyal, 
and  it  was  then  done  with  little  attention  to  the  is* 
formation  that  my  lord  was  coming  in,  as  she  li** 
parted,  muttering,  "  every  one  of 'em  away,  every  «!*» 
bad  luck  to  roe  it  is  alltogither." 

Lord  Meersbrook  had  remarked  the  same  wddmh  * 
day  or  two  before,  peering  into  the  area,  as  if  luokiq^ 
for  some  of  the  servants,  yet  neither  venturing  to  nafi 
Dor  knock ;  he  concluded  she  was  tliere  for  no  good' 
but  the  self-commiserating  tone  in  which  she  gpok^ 
together  with  her  Irish  accent,  now  caught  his  evl 
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he  concluded  the  servants,  who  were  gone  with  their 
lady,  were  the  persons  she  wanted,  and  thought  it 
Was  hardly  likely  they  should  be  great  customers,  but 
it  might  happen  they  were  useful  ones ;  he  wished  he 
had  bought  the  contents  of  her  basket. 

Diainclined  to  read,  and  slowly  pacing  the  drawing- 
toom.  Lord  Meersbrook,  after  looking  earnestly  at  two 
aaall  pictures,  by  old  masters,  which  had  someway 
oeaped  from  their  brethren,  which  were  heirlooms  at 
Grnnaid  Park,  he  at  length  began  to  examine  the 
Vorks  of  ingenuity  which  adorned  the  mantel;  they 
*ne  various  in  form,  and  some  of  them  considerably 
4e  worse  for  time,  but  two  hatid-screens  were  quite 
new,  and  exhibited  in  front  two  well-executed  bunches 
of  mid  flowers ;  at  the  back  were  the  initials  of  H.  G. 
■Bd  G.  G.,  traced  in  cipher  by  a  trailing  plant. 

"Poor  Arthur !  if  you  could  hold  this  in  your  hand 
••I do,  it  would  be  absolutely  inspiring,  and  we  should 
'••'B  a  sonnet  to  your  mistress's  eyebrow,  or  her 
*i>w's  foot ;  they  are  very  neatly  and  faithfully  ex- 
ecuted, but  I  think  Miss  Helen's  the  more  tastefully 
**Taiiged;  indeed,  she  is  a  very  superior  young  woman; 
W  much  good  feeling  she  showed  that  night  at  the 
"pen!  I  shall  never  forget  her  sweet  sisterly  sorrow." 
Bow  true  it  is,  that  one  little  incident  of  no  great  mo- 
•lent  in  itself  may  unlock  a  bosom,  in  which  you  may 
ftidgems  of  value,  that  were  not  suspected  previously  ! 
"  Please,  my  lord,  there  is  a  very  nice  fire  in  the 
liaiiig  parlour." 
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**  A  fire  ?  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it,  'tis  the  very 
thing  I  want;  I  am  glad  you  tliought  of  it,  Williams.* 

"  The  housemaid  would  have  lighted  it  in  one  of 
the  drawing-rooms,  my  lord,  but  cook  said  they  would 
smoke  she  knew,  as  they  have  not  swept  the  chimneji 
for  a  long  time.  Lady  Anne  would  not  spend  a  shil- 
ling  on  them  after  they  were  let ; — not  a  sliilling." 

Lord  Meersbrook  smiled,  drew  near  the  fire,  and 
resumed  his  book,  but  in  a  short  time  found  the  room 
insufferably  hot,  and  repaired  to  the  window,  glad  to 
see  the  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  day  gave  promise  rf 
a  ride  ere  long.  Whilst  looking  out,  lie  perceived  the 
old  woman,  peering  into  the  area,  whom  be  bad  seco 
before.  After  a  time  she  touched  the  bell,  with  gi«»t 
caution ;  the  cook  appeared,  to  whom  she  gave  a  slip 
of  paper,  on  which  the  woman  vanished,  leaving  th( 
little  pedlar  of  small  wares  standing  on  the  «t«j* 
where  she  had  already  placed  her  basket,  in  whicli 
were  a  few  laces  for  stays,  a  half-sheet  of  pins,  two  of 
three  balls  of  cotton,  and  a  couple  of  bonnets,  so  swA 
Lord  Meersbrook  wondered  to  what  lillyputian  ff* 
they  could  be  useful,  liaving  no  acquaintance  witli  tif 
family  of  dolls. 

The  cook  soon  returned  with  the  very  hand-sen*" 
he  had  been  admiring,  and  one  or  two  other  siDili 
affairs,  which  she  laid  carefully  into  the  baskot; '' 
was  an  evident  case  of  robberj*.  The  young  doU*' 
man  rang  the  bell  violently,  and  ordered  his  dus  ^ 
seize  the  woman  and  her  basket,  and  bring  her  f^ 
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tile  house,  and  then  to  fetch  a  policeman.  The  man 
obeyed  the  fint  injunction  immediately,  by  bringing 
tile  delinquent,  basket  and  all,  before  his  lordship. 

"  This  woman  has  been  robbing  the  house,  with  the 
code's  assistance;  fetch  a  policeman,  Williams,  this 
moment;  the  woman  below  is,  I  rather  tliink,  the 
*one  of  the  two ;  both  must  be  secured." 

"  She's  not  to  blame,  indeed,  my  lord,  for  cook  got 
De  to  read  the  paper  which  sends  her  for  the  things. 
Here  it  is." 

**  Please,  Betty,  to  give  old  Judy  the  new  hand. 
Kreens  in  the  front  drawing-room,  the  harp  and  the 
beUows  pincushions,  the  tulip  workbag,  and  the  car. 
lier  old  woman ;  lay  them  carefully  into  the  basket, 
Betty,  as  you  know  how  to  do  it,  which  poor  Judy 
nay  not. 

"  Helen  Gbanard.^' 

Of  coarse  all  suspicion  vanished,  and  Lord  Meers- 
WJt,  conscious  of  hasty  conclusion,  and  eager  to 
•tone  for  it,  said  eagerly,  "  You  know  the  yoimg  la- 
&«  of  this  femily,  it  appears  ?" 

"  Know  them,  yer  honour,  why,  yees,  I  knows  'em 

'  tt  well  as  needs  be ;  forbye  my  lady  nivver  allows  me, 

Dor  (ich  as  me,  on  the  primmisses,  so  I  hopes  yer  ho- 

'  Boor  will  be  something  too  much  of  a  gintleman  to 

Bieotion  yon  have  seen  me." 

"  Yoa  may  depend  on  my  holding  no  conversation 
with  Lady  Anne,"  said  Lord  Meersbrook,  drily. 
**  My  knowledge  of  the  young  ladies  goes  only  to 
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this,  that,  from  time  to  time,  they  supplies  my  basket 
(swate  crathurs  that  they  are  every  soul  of  'em !) ; 
what  'ud  I  ha  done  three  sore  winthers  but  for  tiiem, 
Iwondher?"  ^^ 

"  Supply  your  basket  ?"  ^H 

'*  My  basket,  which  I  turn  an  honest  penny  by: 
one '11  give  me  a  shilling,  and  another  a  sixpence,  to 
buy  stock  with ;  and,  when  all  were  at  home,  and  njr 
Lady  Anne  to  the  fore,  they  have  many's  the  time  j 
made  me  up  half  a  rrown  amongst  them,  besides  tin 
little  things  they  make  without  end  for  the  childem, 
all  unbenownst  to  my  lady,  and  jist  for  the  pity  o'tbo 
swate  hearts  for  old  Judy,  yer  honour's  lordship." 

"  But  are  you  going  to  sell  these  ?  "  said  Lori 
Meersbrook,  eagerly  drawing  the  hand-screens  freo 
the  basket,  and  feeling  for  his  purse  at  tiie 
time. 

"  Oih  1  no,  no ;  that  there  thingumby  b  by  IW 
manes  at  all  for  the  likes  o'  me,  nor  by  no  manes  rigli' 
to  come  out  in  a  poor  woman's  basket ;  their  for  tl» 
bezar  intirely,  where  the  charity  is  done  in  greet  styW 
your  honour,  by  the  say  side,  wi'  the  queen,  God  bl«« 
her!  at  the  head  of  it." 

"  She  means,"  said  Williams,  "  my  lord,  the  baxK' 
at  Brighton,  which  is  to  be  seen  next  month,  wbtf 
duchesses  and  ladies  stand  behind  the  counter,  selling 
such  things  as  those,  and  then  give  the  money  to  sooK 
public  charity.  Miss  Helen  Granard  and  Mn.  P* 
rhyn  are  making  all  sorts  of  things  for  it,  at 
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ny  lady  desired  them  to  do  it,  only,  as  cook 

•  man  suddenly  stopped,  as  if  conscious  he  had 

10  much ;  but  old  Judy,  who  concluded  that  he 
itill  in  the  wrong  place,  added  vehemently, 

11  the  poor  cook  says  is  just  the  truth,  yer  ho- 
my lady  says,  '  make  me  a  boxful  of  grand 
—  I  insist  upon  it ;'  but  the  deuce  a  stiver  she 
to  go  to  market  with,  and  that's  the  rale  truth, 
lows  from  them  as  found  it  out  at  Master  Pen* 
,  who  is  a  gentleman  as  sets  his  face  agin  the 
,  tho'  no  way  agin  the  poor  in  ginral ;  being  he 
ray  partial  to  lady  shopkeepers,  not  liking  by 
sues  that  every  dirty  fellow  with  a  crown  in  his 

should  have  lave  to  stare  his  own  beautiful 
ut  o*  countenance,  an'  she  the  mother  of  his 
er  honour." 

hen  it  appears  every  body  does  not  approve  ba- 
Jndy?  "  said  Lord  Meersbrook,  exceedingly 
i  by  her  earnestness,  and  by  no  means  sorry  to 
n  opportunity  of  talking  about  the  young  ladies, 
he  sake  of  his  brother,"  as  he  assured  himself, 
liy,  troth,  my  lord  (for  a  raal  lord  and  a  gintle- 
itotiie  bargain  I  don't  doubt  ye  are),  there's  two 
B  to  opinions  in  every  thing ;  one  good  man  does 
'  wid  the  same  eyes  as  another  good  man,  and 
to  say  which  o'ther  eyes  sees  the  clearest.  But 
me  thing  there's  no  doubt  at  all  at  all — things 
be  bought  athout  money,  and  the  most  inge- 
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nestes  ladies  as  ever  were  bom  can't  make  prettj  things 
out  of  their  fingers'"  ends,  else  for  sure  Miss  Uelea  Giv 
nard  is  the  ganius  for  it." 

"  But  you  don't  tliink  her  so  clever  or  ao  pretty  « 
her  sisters,  Judy  ?" 

"  Faith  and  troth,  my  lord  yer  honour,  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  which  o'tliem  (barrin  thare  aqual  in  the 
real  goodness  all  five)  can  stand  beside  her  in  nguA 
to  the  blue  eyes,  which  are  as  innocent  as  the  viigin^ 
in  Bethlehem  (afore  ever  she  cast  them  over  the  crowdi 
in  Jerusalem)  ;  and,  as  to  the  length  of  her  whiK 
neck,  and  the  way  her  head  stands  upon  it,  which,  FD 
be  bound  to  say,  will  hardly  be  matched  in  all  Offl* 
naught,  and  that's  a  bould  word,  rimimbering  them 
that  springs  from  the  true  Irish  gentry." 

A  slight  colour  tinged  the  cheek  and  even  flittai 
over  the  brow  of  our  handsome,  not  less  than  ooblt 
questioner,  as  he  recollected  that  his  own  conclu«iow 
and  recollections  coincided  with  the  opinions  of  an  ig* 
norant  old  Irishwoman,  "  but  certainly  no  fool—'''* 
Irish  are  all  acute  and  discerning.  But  why  did  ^ 
look  at  him  f     What  could  she  mean  by  it?" 

"  Then  you  have  nothing  to  sell  in  your  bask''* 
Judy .'  You  are  go!  ng  to  take  those  screens  and  thing** 
I  trust,  to  the  true  owner." 

"  Of  course  ;  and  it's  true,  yer  honour,  my  ba^^^ 
has  nothing  whatever  that  'ud  tempt  a  gentleman  ^ 
buy  who  is  not  in  the  matrimonial  line,  for  i 
plenishing  sadly,  and  it's  little  Miss  Helen  can  do 
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wards  it,  an  sorry  I'd  be  entirely  to  mintion  my  ne- 
cessities to  her  who  (being  a  rale  lady,  flesh,  blood, 
and  bone,  to  the  heart's  drop)  has  got  a  workbox  her- 
self that  needs  that  same  plenishing ;  and  so  good  day 
to  your  honour ;  an  if  there  be  a  wish  in  yer  heart 
going  along  wi'  the  bit  blush  on  yer  cheek  (which  same 
becomes  you  mightily),  all  I  can  say  is,  God  speed  it, 
jewel !" 

Need  we  say  Judy*s  basket  "  got  a  plenishing."  If 
it  had  not,  the  young  lord  (as  handsome  as  he  was) 
would  not  have  been,  in  Judy's  phrase,  '*  the  man  for 
oar  money." 
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CHAPTER  XXXni. 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  questioa  that  does  not 
require  much  legal  acumeo  to  answer,"  said  Lonl 
Meersbrook  to  his  attorney,  when  he  called  the  not 
day  in  Lincoln's  Inn  :  "  what  is  a  bazaar  or  fancy 
fair  ?^-of  course  I  know  the  meaning  of  Uie  first  trari 


pretty  well,  but  I  don't  understand  the  second."  ^H 
"  A  fancy  fair  is  a  new  kind  of  charity,  my  lortj" 
or,  strictly  speaking,  a  new  mode  of  dispensing  it,  bf 
employing  the  wits  and  fingers  of  our  wive*  and 
daughters  in  making  all  sorts  of  fidfads,  which  tunu 
your  house  into  a  Babel,  sends  your  servants  to  Acktf- 
mann's,  or  the  haberdasher's,  ten  times  a  day  fa 
coloured  paper  and  pasteboard,  fancy  edgings  «nd 
colour-boxes,  ribbon  and  velvet,  silver  edging,  beaiiJ 
and  braid,  card-racks  and  hand-screens,  dolls'  httM 
and  purse-clasps — in  short,  tilings  without  end,  u  I 
know  to  my  sorrow." 

"  And  I  to  my  joy,"  thought  Lord  Meersbrook,  b"' 
he  only  said,  "  And  these  are  worked  up  for  puip*" 
of  charity?" 

"  ITiey  are,  my  lord,  so  worked  up  that  fifty  * 
perhaps  a  hundred  per  cent,  arises  from  the  extrt* 
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of  ingenuity  displayed  upon  them ;  therefore,  if  a  man 
lib  myself,  for  instance,  finds  himself  annoyed  by  the 
Utto-  that  is  made  in  his  house,  and  the  absorption 
given  to  every  member  in  his  family,  he  finds  himself 
'ewarded  by  the  cleverness  displayed,  or  the  remem. 
brance  that  his  little  paternal  gifts  have  been  laid  out 
K>  wisely,  and  to  such  a  good  end,  by  his  young  family 
tad  their  provident  mother." 

"  Fudge,  fudge,  arrant  fudge,"  said  an  old  gentle> 
■Dan  who  had  been  sitting  some  time  ensconced  behind 
^  "  Times,"  which  he  now  laid  down  with  an  indig< 
mat  air— >"  positive  fudge,  as  Birchell  would  have 
Mj  said !" 

"  You  are  of  the  old  school,  Sir  Robert,  I  know ; 
Vit,  still,  even  you  must  allow  that  a  fancy  fair  does 
fiodr-many  a  sinking  charity  has  been  revived  under 
^  auspices,  many  a  principle  of  care  for  our  humble 
^•■es  been  implanted  in  the  young  heart,  and — " 

"Many  a  young  fellow  angled  for  successfully,  you 

*<»  going  to  say,  but  I  deny  the  fact— the  girls  bob 

v  eels,  it  is  true  j   but  they  only  dance  or  writhe 

liaod  the  hook  for  a  time,  and  then  sheer  off,  probably 

Wfiog  the  slime  of  unmerited  reproach  sticking  to  the 

Wit    To  a  fancy  ball,  for  the  purposes  of  charity,  I 

•We  DO  objection ;  for,  there,  every  body  pays  for  a 

Utet,  partakes  of  a  healthy  amusement,  and  leaves  a 

ittdsome  surplus  for  a  good  purpose — there  is  no  in> 

iridual  display,  no  injury  done  to  the  regular  trader; 

I  tills  case,  it  is  poor  helpless  widows  and  orphan 

roL.  II.  I 
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girls,  whom  fancy  fairs  expressly  ruin — say,  that  a 
few  hundred  pounds  are  amassed  to  recruit  a  hospital 
or  opt-n  a  dispensary — in  that  very  act  you  take  away 
shiUings,  crowns,  and  pounds,  from  the  industrious 
and  helpless,  who  are  starving  for  the  want  of  them ; 
you  relieve  one  pauper  and  you  make  two  :  this  is  « 
well  known  that  you,  Mr.  VVallaston,  cannot  say  one 
word  on  that  part  of  the  subject." 

"  But  even  allowing  you  to  be  right,  Sir  Robei^ 
so  far  as  the  charity  goes,  you  must  grant  that  a  fanqr 
fair  is  a  good  thing,  so  far  as  it  shows  that  the  guil 
uf  the  land  are  interested  in  its  institutions — willitfg 
to  unite  with  the  circle  below  them  for  a  good  end— 
and  prove,  by  the  suavity  of  their  manners,  that  the 
aristocracy  of  this  country  are  by  no  means  the  prood, 
fastidious  exclusives  vie  have  been  taught  to  belien 
them!" 

"  Fiddle  de  dee,  the  whole  thing  is  neither  man  nor 
less  than  a  substitute  for  the  masquerade,  whicii 
luckily  became  so  gross,  it  died  of  repletion.  Instcwi 
of  nuns  and  sultanas  crowding  playhouses,  we  haw 
now  pretty  shopkeepers,  simpering  under  bowere,  be- 
hind boards  of  greencloth,  selling  pincushions  an'' 
purses  to  ogling  lords  and  city  dandies,  fops  and  rw^' 
as  well  in  low  life  as  high  (so  they  can  pay  entran* 
money),  whose  grandmothers  would  have  shudder*! 
at  such  contamination,  and  whose  husbands  may  r^ 
fleet,  in  days  to  come,  on  the  sweet  words  used  to  ii«- 
coy  a  purcliaser,  or  the  smile  that  lingered  on  a  bao*'' 
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tome  cturtomer,  with  any  thing  but  complacency.  Why 
are  oar  innocent  and  nobly-born  girls,  our  beautiful 
and  well-educated  young  wamea,  exposed  to  the  un- 
ballowed  gaze  of  libertine  eyes,  the  coarse  observation 
of  criticizing  tongues,  here  chartered  by  charity,  for- 
•ooth? — Why  is  the  gay,  witty  one  of  the  party 
tempted  to  use  her  ftuiulty  beyond  discretion? — ^the 
arch  one  to  exert  her  powers  to  beguile  and  refuse 
change  for  a  note,  that  she  may,  by  and  by,  produce 
the  greatest  sum  for  the  charity  ? — a  rute  practised  on 
myself— in  short,  why  are  foreign  countries  to  be  told 
tiiat  British  feelings  can  only  be  cheated  into  compas- 
rion? — ^that  the  richest  people  in  the  world  have  the 
hardest  hearts  in  it,  and  refuse  to  help  their  fellow- 
creatures,  save  through  the  medium  of  otitentation, 
»nd  In  return  for  value  received  ? — that  the  highest 
lod  oldest  nobility  in  Europe— the  purest  blood  which 
«er  mantled  in  the  lovely  cheek  of  virgin  woman — 
*  regularly  exhibited  in  large  bodies,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  British  matrons,  policemen,  and  constables. 
It  half-a-crown  a  head  ?" 

"There  is  much  truth  in  what  you  say.  Sir  Robert; 
Int  still  we  live  in  a  world  that  must  keep  moving — 
fte  impetus  is  given,  and  we  canH  stop  it.     Fashions 
•re  fooUsh  things,  but  the  change  they  adopt  is  the 
Kiy  soul  of  trade.   Railroads  are  dangerous,  but  they 
mm  time,  the  most  valuable  of  all  commodities — the 
march  of  mind  renders  multitudes  averse  to  the  privi- 
leged classes ;  therefore,  it  must  be  more  wise  to  mix 
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with  them  ae  friends  than  defy  them 
seeing  the  many  must  govern,  and — " 

"  I  deny  the  assertion ;  the  many  cannot  govern, 
never  have  governed,  never  will  govern — diffusion  im- 
plies weakness,  as  concentration  does  strength  :  but  I 
never  talk  politics ;  1  eschew  them  in  toto ;  but  at 
fancy  fairs  I  will  take  a  fillip  so  long  as  I  live,  more 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  a  stranger.^  ^H 

With   these  words  the   old   gentleman   departeJ^^ 
making  a  low  bow  to  Lord  Meersbrook,  and  a  pi 
found  shake  of  the  head  to  the  lawyer. 

"  Sir  Robert  Akhurst  is  a  gootl  man,  a  very 
man,  notwithstanding  his  philippic  j  but  he  is  an  ol 
which  makes  all  the  difFerence. 


one. 


ariTO, 
I  pn^ 

bam 

llord,!    I 
lan  Sir     | 


"  And  they  get  his  money  out  of  him  at  the  bam 
it  seems?" 

"  By  a  kind  of  imposition ;  otherwise,  he  is  t1 
man  in  the  world  to  grumble.  A  better  landlord 
kinder  neighbour,  or  a  more  generous  donor  than 
Robert,  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  with :  but  we  aD 
have  our  prejudices,  and  the  longer  we  have  cherished 
them  the  more  warmly  we  defend  them  ;  there  is  do 
more  possibility  of  putting  a  young  head  on  ukl 
shoulders  than  the  reverse." 

"Whore  is  the  shop  where  fancy- fair  things  can 
bought?" 

Being  informed  on  this  head.  Lord  Meersbrook 
stepped  into  his  cab  and  drove  directly  to  the  pla») 
really  believing  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  tnilJi 
in  all  the  observations  of  the  old  baronet 
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prepossessions  were  in  favour  of  female  seclusion,  and 

be  had  no  idea  of  rank  being  an  advantage  beyond  its 

ngfat  to  mix  in  a  higher  atmosphere  of  morality  and 

intellect  than  can  possibly  be  found  in  the  great  mass 

of  society.     He  had  the  chivalric  and  heroic  percep- 

tian  which  belongs  to  loftier  and  more  idealizing 

sprits  than  those  to  be  generally  met  with,  either 

amongst  his  own  order,  or  others  claiming  distinction 

'Vom  nature  and  education,  and  all  his  dreams  of  love 

9nd  beauty  tended  rather  to  enshrine  than  display  the 

^ir  being  to  whom  he  could  devote  a  heart,  certainly 

^^stidious,  but  naturally  confiding.     He  determined, 

*>Ji  the  point  in  question,  however,  to  see  for  himself: 

*ti  was  an  easy  thing  to  run  down  to  Brighton,  and  a 

■^cry  proper  one  to  see  as  much  as  he  could  of  that 

■ociety  in  which  he  must  henceforth  "  live,  move,  (and 

^  a  certain  degree)  have  his  being." 

Whilst  he  is,  like  the  people  who  are  very  properly 
^Dgry  at  all  satirical  and  lying  journals,  yet  allow 
them  to  be  always  on  their  tables,  i.e.,  encouraging 
^bat  they  condemn,  we  must  leave  the  young  lord  far 
^K-^he  lady  of  a  certain  age,  (that  most  uncertain 
^ung  on  earth)  and  attend  to  the  labours  and  cares, 
■   ■  'the  maDifoId  schemes  * 
Of  those  who  it  seems 
Make  charity  business  their  care, 

*''oiigh  not  given  exactly 

To  a  gamester  decay'd, 
And  a  prudish  old  maid 

By  gaiety  brought  to  despair. 

•  Anstey. 
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Very  troublesome,  indeed,  are  all  such  afBurs,  where 
the  parties  engaging  in  them  are  liable  to  the  changes 
entailed  on  watering-places.  The  company  prntty 
generally  go  out  for  a  given  time,  and  with  a  given 
sum  in  their  pockets,  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
admits  of  but  little  encroachment;  and  if  the  temp- 
tations of  mixing  in  superior  society  and  speculating 
in  expensive  novelties  cause  new  dpmands  on  papas. 
nr  show  mammas  the  impolicy  of  making  them,  no- 
thing can  be  more  probable  than  that  a  hasty  retreat 
should  be  resolved  on,  the  consequence  of  a  "sum- 
mons from  some  sick  or  dying  friend^  of  the  most 
pressing  nature." 

Then  have  the  lady  patronesses  and  their  active  co- 
adjutors, whetlier  noble  or  ignoble,  all  the  work  of 
beating  up  for  recruits  to  go  over  again.    This  was  so 
decidedly  the  case  at  Brighton,  within  the  month  when 
the  plan  was  broached,  that  it  was  for  a  fortnight 
given  up  in  despair,  and  the  duchess  set  out  to 
visits  in  the  neiglibourhood,  and  three  others  act 
deserted  their  posts  by  removing  to  Hastings. 
Lady  Anne  could  not  run  away,  therefore  she  stnig- 
gled  to  keep  tlie  aSair  open,  thereby  earning  a  bigli 
character  from  the  serious  party,  and  the  benevolent 
also,  which  she  merited  by  "  doing  affability  lo  «ll 
kinds  of  creaturet,"  and  writing  such  accounts  of  Ixf 
own  success  and  the  promising  character  of  arririb) 
that  the  duchess  returned,  Ladv  Penryhn  arrival) 
liaving  in  her  train  two  Polish  nobles  utterly  nuW- 
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*ith  peliase*,  omstitutiiig  their  claims  and  their  for"- 

tBQesj  a  young  Turk,  retaining  the  habit  of  his 

coootry,  because  he  had  tact  enough  to  discover  that 

the  eyes  of  English  houri  preferred  it ;  and  a  Scotch 

•laiid,  who,  at  her  request,  brought  his  tartans,  though 

^xnpelled  to  exhibit  without  his  tail. 

^th  such  acquisitions  as  these,  the  duchess  and 
ixu  fifiends  again  took  the  field,  and  with  every  pro> 
«Kpect  of  success,  for  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Lin- 
lithgow and  her  three  tall  daughters  (each  of  whom 
XKiight  be  deemed  a  rival  to  the  Swiss  giantess)  had 
^ixrived,  and  entered  warmly  into  the  plan.  Lord  and 
JL^edj  Conisburgh,  and  their  eight  beautiful  children, 
''With  blue  eyes,  coral  lips,  and  flaxen  locks,  (the  very 
models  of  wax  dolls)  were  the  charm  of  the  new  pier, 
«x>d  would  be  transferred  in  a  tasteful  group,  as  the 
^  Wttkground  of  a  stand,  and  two  Otaheite  princes, 
i>early  seven  feet,  swathed  in  white  calico,  with  naked 
*nns  and  legs,  would  stand  on  each  side,  holding  a 
Virel  crown  over  the  heads  of  the  fair  cherubs,  with 
t&asRve  club  in  their  right  hands,  threatening  de- 
■liiKtion  to  all  who  approached.  The  two  beautiful 
little  Miss  Wrens  (already  celebrated  by  Miss  Mit- 
£)nl)  agreed  to  exhibit  their  exquisite  miniature  per- 
Mu  under  a  canopy  of  dahlias,  on  condition  that  a 
proper  bench  should  be  provided  for  them  to  stand 
upon,  and  all  the  properties  in  which  they  should  deal 
be  commensurate  with  themselves.  For  this  purpose 
it  was  necessary  that  the  stocks  of  all  the  contoibuting 
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])arties  should  be  examined,  in  order  tbat  little  pic- 
cushions  and  purses ;  little  old  women  and  little  oe> 
groes;  diminutive  models  of  cathedrals  and  castles; 
wee  reticules ;  diamond  editions  of  old  poets,  and  baby 
albums ;  little  socks  and  les»  mittens ;  miniature  sca- 
ramouches and  punchinellues  ;  men-of-war,  with  min- 
uikin  pins  for  their  cannon,  &c.,  might  be  selected; 
and  accordingly  a  certain  time  was  fixed  on  when  tbe 
committee-room  received  all  that  was  sent,  and  Uw 
lady  patroue-sses  began  eagerly  to  select  the  pretty 
little  things  to  be  sold  by  the  pretty  little  ladies,  who 
pop]>ed  about  amid  the  gay  confusion,  like  birds  sf 
paradises  selecting  their  food  from  baskets  erf'  parti- 
coloured flowers. 

Although  a  great  quantity  of  materials  ap| 
in  the  first  place,  to  meet  the  demand,  the  sharp  tjt 
of  the  duchess,  who  understood  the  affkir,  soon  ptf- 
oeived  that  tliere  must  not  only  be  lUiU  hut/ew  thiog* 
assigned  to  the  stand  of  the  Wrens,  or  some  olbtre 
would  be  lamentably  deficient.     Brighton  was  DOt  s- 
Ukely  place  for  work  to  progress  in  effectively ;  thoi^  ' 
who  come  to  see  and  be  seen,  cannot  afford  to  ihut^ 
themselves  up  for  hours  together,  at  the  risk  of  grt- — i 
ting  pale  cheeks  and  dim  eyes ;  therefore,  much  tta*^ 
greater  part  of  tlie  goods  in  question  were  bought,  and     ' 
the  purchasers  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  or  K 
least  did  not,  produce,  by  any  means,  what  was  «- 
pected.     Those  parties  who,  like  the  Misses  W'xo* 
were  oookious  of  their  own  strength  in  pen 
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by  degrees  and  elegantly  less,"  or,  with  Lady  Penrhyn, 
knew  the  value  of  their  allies  in  attracting  attention, 
furnished  little  or  nothing  to  sell ;  and  the  duchess, 
for  a  moment,  cast  round  her  eyes  in  despair,  by  no 
meaiis  sorry  to  perceive  such  a  promise  of  storm  in  the 
sky  as  to  insist  on  another  postponement  of  the  fancy 
fair  day,  by  which  means  a  little  time  was  given  for 
more  begging,  with  the  assurance  "  that  the  smallest 
donation  would  bo  UiankfuUy  received." 

"To  be  sure,"  said  the  duchess,  musing,  "  as  an 

exhibition  of  curiosities,  the  affair  will  be  well  fur- 

ished.  and  ought  to  be  attractive ;    the  people  will 

'come  in  by  thousands  ;    we  must  refuse  nobody,  and 

prevail  on  our  lions  to  pace  the  ground  the  day  tlirough. 

VVe  shall  make  money  at  the  doors  undoubtedly,  but 

the  sale  will  be  nothing,  absolutely  nothing  j  for  there 

is  not  a  tolerably  good  thing  in  the  collection  besides 

our  own,  and  not  a  single  novelty  amongst  them.     I 

tfaink,  Ginevra,  my  dear,  we  had  better  put  your 

*i  usic-books  into  our  stand  ;  they  will  sell  the  better 

**>»•  having  your  autograph." 

*'I  hope  we  shan't  be  so  pushed  for  materials  as 
'^^^t  comes  to ;  and  you  forget,  mamma,  that  the  daugh- 
*^*~s  of  Lady  Anne  have  not  arrived  with  their  work, 
*''**ich  will,  I  should  hojje,  be  worth  having." 

*'  1  cannot  hope  any  thing  of  the  kind ;   if  Lady 

*^^tirliyn  brings  so  little,  we  cannot  expect  her  sister- 

*^~  law  to  bring  much ;  and  where  could  the  unmarried 

t*-*]s  get  materials  ?     Lady  Anne  has  been  very  useful 
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to  US,  and  must  have  distressed  herself  in  order  to  pro- 
cure two  very  elegant  dresses  nearly  like  mine,  so  that 
1  fear  she  could  not  do  more,  though  she  has,  at  pre> 
sent,  only  one  girl  to  fit  up  for  the  occasion ;  and, 
luckily,  she  is  very  pretty — in  that  piece  of  good  for- 
tune  she  resembles  myself." 

"  Thank  you,  dear  mamma,"  said  Lady  Ginevra, 
with  a  smile  well  meriting  the  marble  that  shall  trans- 
mit it  to  future  ages. 

Three  rainy  days  succeeded,  and  a  whole  week  of 
tempest  followed,  after  which  there  was  the  promise 
of  better  weather ;  and  the  committee,  for  the  third 
and  concluding  time,  fixed  on  the  two  middle  days  of 
the  following  week  for  their  appeal  to  an  intelligent 
and  benevolent  public. 

During  the  very  bad  weather,  when  persons  couU 
neither  ride  nor  walk,  the  duchess,  either  by  beautiful 
notes  (to  be  kept  as  heirlooms)  or  by  calls  at  the 
nearest  houses,  got  people  to  work  for  the  bazaar,  and 
kept  Lady  Anne  always  in  sight  and  in  employment, 
of  one  kind  or  other,  as  she  had  superior  taste,  aid 
could  tell  how  many  things  ought  to  be  done,  liiougt* 
she  did  them  no  longer ;   for  time  was  tiiat  she  ha* 
made  one  in  tiie  working  parties  of  Queen  Chtf^ 
lotte  and  her  daughters,  the  most  accomplished  arliitf^ 
in  woman's  special  emporium  of  useful  knowledge- 

But,  although  her  friends  were  kind,  Lady  A"*^ 
was  not  easy  ;  neither  daughter  made  her  appearai"^** 
nor  did  she  receive  a  letter  to  account  for  their  sik*^ 
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She  remembered,  indeed,  that  Charles  Penrhyn  could 
not  get  franks  now,  and  her  daughters  knew  she 
would  not  pay  postage;  and  she  had  commanded 
Helen  to  work  night  and  day,  saying,  "  surely  they 
can  give  her  common  materials."  As,  however,  each 
day  drew  to  a  close,  lier  mind  misgave  her}  she  doubted 
the  power  of  Helen,  the  good  will  of  Charles,  when, 
two  days  only  before  the  fair,  arrived  (no  daughter) 
but  an  important-looking  packing  case,  carriage  free. 
For  this  Lady  Anne  gladly  paid  porterage,  bargaining 
only  tliat  it  should  be  carried  a  few  doors  distant,  to 
the  house  of  the  Duke  of  C  — —. 
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Lady  Anne's  page  led  the  way  to  the  duke's 
Lady  Anne  herself  followed,  explaining  the  husinAS. 
Tlie  duchess  soon  had  the  case  unpacked,  the  innff 
boxes  drawn  forth,  and  the  whole  contents  taken  out 
piece  by  piece,  in  the  breakfast  parlour. 

*•  Oil !    what   sweet,   sweet   things  !"    cried 
Ginevra. 

"Did  you   ever  see  such  loves?"  exclaimed  ^ 
younger  sister.     '*  Here  are   velvet   reticules  —  rea^^ 
velvet  (eighteen  shillings  a  yard),  trimmed  so  bean-' 
tifuUy !  and  purses,  witli  bead  work,  and  bead  brace-' 
lets ;    and  there  are  babies'  robes,   with  lace  let  ic» 
at  the  tucks  ;  I  never  saw  any  thing  so  pretty.    Look:^ 
what  droll   pincushions  !    all  kinds   of  devices  p*'""^ 
fectly  new"  she  continued ;  "  what  genius  they  mus^* 
have  had  that  invented  them  !    and  lace  cuffs— tli^^ 
prettiest  things — so  advantageous  to  the  hand.    I  WM^J 
I  might  buy  ii  pair  of  these,  your  grace  j  they  wwui^^ 
be  so  very  becoming  when  one  puts  out  one's  haod 
Do  just  look  at  the  way  in  which  tht-y  sit." 

"Surely,  Lady  Ginevra,  you  will  do  my  dtug*  ^' 
t«rs  the  honour  to  aucept  any  little  matter  you 
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here  before  it  is  seen  elsewhere.  Your  finely>formed 
band  and  beautiful  fingers  make  you  fancy  the  cufis 
petty ;  but  I  will  say  this,  they  are  singularly  be- 
coming, and  I  do  hope  her  grace  will  take  the  other 
juir." 

As  the  dress  must  be  to  a  certain  point  ett  dethadille 
adopted  on  this  occasion,  and  the  hand  and  arm  which 
Ptiidias  might  have  copied  must  be  covered,  her 
pace  did  accept  the  cuffs,  and  very  carefully  pro- 
ceeded  with  the  unpacking,  in  the  course  of  which  a 
note  directed  to  Lady  Anne  was  found,  and  immedi- 
ately handed  to  her,  with  a  request  that  she  would 
lead  it  that  moment ;  it  was  from  Mrs.  Penrhyn,  and 
||D  thus : — 

"  My  dear  Mother, 

"  Both  Helen  and  myself  have  done  our  best  to 
&lfil  your  wishes,  though  my  part  of  it  has  been 
■Xcetsarily  little,  in  comparison  with  hers,  for  she  has 
ialfiUed  your  commands  literally,  and,  by  working  day 
lod  night,  is  become  so  poorly,  it  is  impossible  for  her 
to  travel  at  present,  yet  I  did  my  best  to  save  her 
ftom  suflering,  by  engaging  the  services  of  several 
joang  friends,  as  you  will  perceive  from  the  quantity 
of  articles  sent.     A  parcel  addressed  to  me ." 

"  How  extremely  ridiculous !"    exclaimed  Lady 
inne,  who  had  hitherto  been  reading  aloud,  "  to  be 
ill,  and  not  able  to  come,  to  put  me  to  all  tliis  frightful 
expense,  and  then  take  no  advantage  from  it ;  really, ' 
my  daughters  are  the  plagues  of  my  life,  and  --^." 
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"  Not  a  word,  not  a  word,  will  I  hear  against  them ; 
they  have  sent  you  materials  for  a  stand,  that  will  cut 
down  every  bodys,  and  it  is  plain,  poor  things,  they 
have  impoverished  themselves  to  obey  your  wishei. 
We  must  look  up  some  pretty  young  women  to  assiit 
you,  or  really,  Lady  Anne,  with  this  stock  of  goods, 
and  your  own  fine  person,  you  might  take  a  plain  one 
or  two  off"  our  hands.  What  do  you  say  ?  the  chanty 
is  our  grand  object,  of  course,  you  know  ?" 

Lady  Anne  thouglit  for  a  moment,  and  then  said  : 

"  Provided  they  are  ugly  enough,  not  by  possibility 
to  be  mistaken  for  daughters  of  mine,  i  have  no  objec- 
tion. Nor  would  I  dislike  them  for  being  smart  and 
witty  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  though  I  aent 
allow  any  I'eaprit  at  home." 

"  You  are  charmingly  accommodating,  dear  Ledj 
Anne,  and  we  will  drive  out  together,  call  on  Lady 
Linlithgow,  and  secure  her  youngest  May-pole,  Lady 
Jemima }  she  retains  the  pure  Doric  in  phraseology  w 
well  as  accent,  and  her  *  a  weals,'  and  '  ye  kens,*  will 
be  sure  to  tell,  besides,  lier  complexion  is  as  pure  >* 
the  snows  of  her  native  mountains.  Then,  suppote 
we  get  for  a  pendant  that  little  dowdy  round  about 
Mrs.  Montmaitre,  she  is  a  bride,  and  an  honourabk) 
you  know  ?" 

"  But  she  is  rich,  and  would  do  better  to  buy  tbas 
to  sell." 

"  I  expect  her  to  buy,  certainly,  and,  by  putting 
her  into  the  midst  of  your  beautiful  collection} j 
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'^  in  a  scene  of  temptation,  no  bride  with  a  full  pune 
*^  resist.  She  cannot  be  scolded  in  the  honeymoon, 
you  know,  and  it  may  be  of  use  to  her  in  after  life,  to 
I»Qmpt  her  to  do  what  she  will  with  her  own  money." 

It  struck  Lady  Anne  that  this  companion  of  her 

Uls  might  be,  indeed,  useful,  for  surely  any  pur- 

diMes  made  between  themselves  within   the  stand 

BBg^  with  little  or  no  legerdemain,  find  their  way 

Orto  her  own  private  purse,  instead  of  the  large  busi- 

oea-like  afitdrs  provided  by  the  committee  for  the  re- 

ttpiOQ  of  money.     "  It  was  very  well  to  enjoy  the 

^dat  of  bestowing  the  best  contribution  to  the  charity, 

sod,  perhaps,  not  amiss  to  have  daughters  so  enthusi- 

Mic  in  the  good  cause,  as  to  work  themselves  to  death 

in  it,  but  there  could  be  no  possible  necessity  for 

giving  it  so  much  actual  property.  She  now  regretted 

mnch  having  had  the  case  taken  to  the  duke's,  for 

mrely  it  might  have  been  weeded  to  very  good  pur> 

{KM,  and  no  one  the  wiser." 

When  reading  the  note,  and  arriving  at  an  assu- 
<Uoe  of  Helen's  absence.  Lady  Anne  had  indignantly 
tnnhed  it  in  her  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  her  reticule, 
Imt,  (m  her  return  home,  whilst  Fanchette  was  indu»> 
tiiotisly  employed  upon  her  hair  with  the  invaluable 
%uid  dye,  she  drew  out  the  rumpled  paper,  and  read 
Sie  concluding  paragraph. 

"A  parcel  addressed  to  me,  on  the  inner  wrapper 
tf  which  were  these  words,  '  a  friend  to  the  Brighton 
tiipensary,  unable  to  use  these  materials  to  good  pur' 
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pose,  intreats  you  to  render  them  available  for  the ' 
sistance  of  that  charity,'  lias  enableil  us  to  fulfil  yo"' 
wishes.   We  apprehend  it  must  be  some  rich  oUl  \»"Ji 
who  found  herself  unequal  to  using  what  she  hail  so 
liberally  purchased,  and  having  by  chance  heard  *8 
were  employed  in  a  Utile  way,  thus  generously  mftO* 
it  a  ffreat  one.     Charles  says  it  must  be  somebody  i" 
the  city,  for  there  is  not  a  creature  left  at  the  we* 
end.  Mrs.  Guoch  thinks  it  is  from  Clapham  CommoOi 
where  all  the  rich  people  are  religious  and  charitable- 
However,  guessing  is  foolish,  and  it  is  enough  for  i» 
to  know  we  have  turned  the  gift  to  good  account,  atfii 
wc  trust,  given  you,  dear  mamma,  much  satisfaction- 
Satisfaction  unquestionably  in  the  figure  she  sliouW 
cut,  and  the  fame  she  would  acquire,  but  still  a  host 
of  wishes  had  arisen,  which  refused  to  be  contt'otod 
without  avarice  could  be  gratified,  not  less  than  am- 
bition.    The  golden  apple  of  discord  had  been  throw 
into  her  mind,  awakening  contention  and  suspicion, 
and  she  was  busy  with  fifty  plans  for  recaUing  ih« 
box  and  its  contents,  when  the  duchess's  woman  ar- 
rived with  the  key  of  the  breakfast- room,  wliich  li* 
grace  thought  it  best  to  commit  to  her  care. 

Poor  Lady  C ,  so  long  accused  (and  often 

falsely)    of    possessing    the   organ   of  appropriau 
largely    developed,    and  the  "  itching    palm,"  whW 
made  snuff-boxes,  cambric  handkerchiefs,  lace 
glittering  brooches,  and  gold  chains,  liable  to  cbaog 
their  domicile,  never  felt  a  propensity  to  robbing 
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neighbours  more  than  Lady  Ajine  felt  at  this  moment 
for  robbing  herself.  Still,  on  accepting  the  key,  she 
said  with  an  air  of  great  condescension  :  — 

*'  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Wilkins  this  could  not  be  in 
better  hands  than  your  own." 

"  Why  as  to  looking  sharp  ater  things,  my  lady,  I 
may  say  for  myself  I  can  do  that,  and  Til  be  bound  at 
this  moment  that  the  littlest  tweedy  pincushion  ever 
was  made  could  neither  be  taken  from  your  ladyship's 
lot,  uor  our  own  lot,  but  I  should  miss  it  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  '  once  seen,  always  remembered,'  is  my  motto ; 
but,  lor,  my  lady,  what's  the  use  o'  missing  a  thing, 
when  it's  gone?  and  why  should  I  increase  my  cares 
for  this  fancy  fair,  who  am  but  a  servant,  my  lady  ?" 
With  a  wish,  not  very  distantly  related  to  a  curse, 
(lid  Lady  Anne  see  Mrs.  Wilkius  flit  past  her  window 
homewards,  sensible  that  she  was  utterly  foiled  in  her 
scheme  for  the  present,  as  she  recollected  that  she  had 
heard  the  duchess  herself  boast  of  her  maid's  memory, 
wJiich,  like  the  well-known  faculty  of  the  royal  family, 
*J^?ays  retained  what  it  once  admitted}  "with  this 
•^haracteristio  difference,"  said  her  grace,  "  they  re- 
"*^mber  persons,  and  Wilkins  remembers  things,  a 
'^*"y  great  property  in  those  who  have  the  care  of  a 
"■^rdrobe." 

^ot  to  be  able  to  select  a  single  thing  for  her  own 

**®  out  of  su  many,  which  were  bona  fide  her  own  pro- 

Y***ty,  to  remember  even  the  "  beautiful  loves  of  lace- 

^•"ittiraed  cuffs,"    gone   for  ever,   liad   no   parallels, 
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therefore  offered  no  pxcuse  for  rummaging  the  things 
previous  to  their  removal,  was  certainly  so  provoking, 
that,  had  any  one  of  her  daughters  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  two  who  were  the  real  delinquents)  been  near,  her 
ladphip's  wrath  would,  undoubtedly,  have  vented 
itself  in  a  very  unlady-like  manner,  for  anger  must  be 
vulgar,  unless  it  is  put  in  fetters  of  blank  verse ;  no 
power  less  than  a  poet's  can  restrain  the  errors  of  that 
"  unruly  member,  which  no  man  can  tame,"  and 
which  Lady  Anne  Granard's  daughters  knew  full 
well  could  send  forth  "  bitters  as  well  as  sweets,  nit 
water,  and  fresh." 

What  could  she  do  but  write  an  angry  letter,  that 
did  not  half  empty  her  heart  of  its  overflowing  bile,i* 
proacJiiiigboth  Louisa  and  Helen  with  unbounded  el- 
travagance  in  making  up  all  their  materials  for  i« 
bazaar,  and  unparalleled  folly  on  Helen's  part  for  b» 
coming  worn  out,  and,  of  course,  ill-looking ;  sbce<A( 
had  joined  the  affair,  from  the  first,  solely  with  a  view 
to  getting  her  an  offer  before  she  became  of  age,  whicli 
was  the  more  necessary,  because  her  younger  sister  bwl 
refused  what  some  people  termed  a  suitable  offer;  aivl 
a  still  younger  was  married  and  a  mother. 

"  I  also  fear,"  added  Lady  Anne,  "  that  some  !»- 
proper  overture,  some  absolutely  shocking  eclaxm$it' 
tnent  will  follow  your  acceptance  of  the  present  )W 
speak  of,  and  which  has  been  so  lavishly  given,  si » 
derogate  from  the  duchess's  stand  exceedingly, ««" 
will,  therefore,  mortify  her,  of  course,  howerer,  tJ* 
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may  carry  it  off;  and  render  her  either  a  cold  friend, 
or  an  active  enemy. 

"  To  think  the  parcel  came  from  a  devout  old  lady, 
proves  total  ignorance  of  the  world,  and  an  entire  for- 
getfulness  of  what  I  must  have  mentioned  many  a 
time — that  as   people   grow  old   they  become   wise 
enough  to  take  care  of  themselves,  knowing  that  no- 
body else  can  care  for  them.     When  they  give  any 
thing,  if  privately,  it  is  in  purchase  of  attention,  which 
is  aff'ection^s  proper  substitute ;  if  publicly,  it  is  to  gain 
popularity,  the  last  thing  any  one  resigns.     Perhaps 
they  may  give  from  a  more  pressing  motive   than 
either— an  existing  necessity  for  *  keeping  up  appear- 
for  seeming  rich  when  you  are  poor,  either  in 
to  render  your  creditors  patient,  or  your  friends 
[generous,  in  the  hope  of  getting  good  legacies  to  re- 
[  pay  them  handsomely.    Under  any  circumstances,  the 
old  are  to  be  pitied  ;  but  I  scarcely  know  one  case  in 
which  they  could  be  thanked.    Yet,  one  proof  of  great 
piodness  lias  certainly  come  before  me  this  very  year 
•~»  very  extraordinary  fact  of  generosity  in  an  aged 
'.  •Oman  ;  and  it  may  be  the  same  person  who  has  thus 
•wisted  you ;  but  I  greatly  fear  it  came  from  a  more 
n"**tionable  party.     Altogether,  I  am  disappointed, 
""Comfortable,  distrait  excessively.     I  desire  you  will 
*ome  to  me,  Helen,  the  moment  you  are  able ;  Mr. 
'  «arh3m  will  contrive  for  you ;  it  is  of  no  use  sending 
•UODey  when  I  shall  be  returning  so  soon — by  the  way, 
'^ll  and  see  if  the  Palmers  are  come  home,  and  ask  him 
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to  pay  the  remainder  of  the  reut  for  my  house— it  will 
be  a  convenience  to  rae,  and  can  make  no  difference  to 
a  young  man  who  has  no  family  to  maintain.  You 
must  bring  me  this  money  entire — I  can't  do  without 
it — mind  what  I  aay.  Should  Mr.  Palmer  not  be  »t 
home,  call  on  the  gentleman  who  holds  the  house,  aod 
ask  him  yourself.  Louisa  will  accompany  you,  to  take 
away  any  awkwardness ;  and  have  it  I  must.  You  had 
better  say  nothing  to  Charles  Penrhyn." 

It  will  be  evident,  that  whatever  had  been  the  veJ- 
ation  experienced  on  this  occasion  by  Lady  Anne,  she 
had  taken  care  to  give  her  duteous  and  unoffending 
daughters  much  more  than  she  had  received,  and  which 
only  arose  from  her  own  conduct.  In  the  first  pUce, 
they  were  bitterly  disappointed  that  their  good  for- 
tune and  great  exertion  should  have  caused  angeri 
when  they  had  every  reason  to  expect  praise  ud 
pleasure  as  the  result ;  and  she  had  contrived  to  ■Inn 
them  on  the  subject  of  their  present  j  beyond  tbei^ 
her  ladyship's  observations  went  for  nothing — "  Utet 
best  friends  were  the  Palmers,  dear  old  people]  vA 
wlio  would  have  made  poor  Georgiana  a  aettleoMt, 
but  those  kind,  considerate  old  people.  Sir  Edward 
Hales  and  his  sister  P  Mamma  was  very  clever,  but 
she  did  not  know  one  half  of  the  goodness  there  wi* 
in  the  world." 

Neither  did  she  know  that  the  report  of  her  graixi 
contribution  had  already  run  through  all  ranks*  W' 
conditions,  gathering  as  it  went  tha  usual  exaggn*'' 
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tioos,  until  the  molehill  of  a  deal  packing-case  be< 
cme  the  mountain  of  a  waggon-load ;  after  which, 
Wy  Anne's  good  name  sunk  in  an  inverse  ratio. 
"It  was  quite  abominable,  that  a  widd^  lady,  with  a 
hige  ftraily  and  a  small  income,  should  presume  to 
ijfal  a  duchess,  especially  such  a  handsome,  amiable, 
daerful  dnohess  as  her  Grace  of  C— ■  ,  who  had  a 
tind  word  for  every  body,  whether  gentle  or  simple ; 
basides,she  had  been  three  years  in  her  milliner's  books, 
^  her  lodgings  last  summer  were  not  settled  till 
Qmstmas-^she  was  '*one  of  them  what  could  pinch 
^kb  own  flesh  and  blood,  so  she  pleased  her  own  self 
I  provided  for  her  own  pleasures.  Many  people  be- 
|lned  that  she  really  broke  the  heart  of  Squire  Ora. 
,  who  was  as  good  a  man  as  ever  lived ;  and  every 
r  was  quite  sure  that  she  would  compel  her  daugh- 
to  marry  any  old  fogram  as  chose  to  take  'em. 
r  v«ry  youngest  had  been  forced  to  marry  a  man 
twenty  years  older  than  herself,  poor  thing !  and 
(other  made  a  run-aw€^  marriage  with  the  man  of 
t  heart,  pretty  creature." 

^Ahhough  the  railroad  did   not  take  people  from 

■to  Brighton  in  two  hours,  as  it  proposes  to 

I  m  a  few  years,  yet  coaches  do  their  work  pretty 

I ;  and  two  days  before  the  important  one  arrived, 

'  which  Lady  Anne  Oranard  had  laboured  in  spirit, 

hfir  daughters  in  person,  the  pews  of  her  occupa- 

Caod  contribution  had  reached  her  own  neighbour* 
;  not,  indeed,  to  be  discussed  in  the  now  solitary 
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parks,  or  commented  upon  in  drawing-roomg  conogned 
to  silence  and  brown  lioUand.  No,  her  grandeur  and 
her  charity,  her  ambition  and  her  indiscretion,  her  ap- 
pearaiiceg,  whicii  resembled  other  apparitions,  as  being 
"  unreal  mockeries,"  and  her  realities,  which  were 
noun-substantive  inflictions,  to  be  seen,  felt,  heard,  ani 
understood,  were  told  and  talked  over  in  the  back 
parlour  of  the  grocer,  and  the  counting-house  of  the 
coal  merchant.  The  result  was,  a  determination,  ud 
the  part  of  both  ttiese  worthies,  to  be  "  blarneyed  by 
my  Lady  Anne  no  longer,  since  a  woman  who  goes  to 
outshine  her  betters,  and  to  give  in  charity  what  she 
owes  in  justice,  cannot  be  any  great  shakes,  though 
she  might  be  a  born  lady." 

So  said  Mrs.  Plunnpound,  and  so  said  the  seller 
of  black  diamonds;  and  let  those  who  sneer  at 
their  vulgarity  remember,  that  derision  is  not  argu- 
ment, nor  ridicule  the  test  of  truth.  No  form  of  wordt, 
however  poetic,  eloquent,  droll,  or  epigrammatic,  caa 
warp,  elongate,  or  contract,  the  straight  hues  of  sinipl« 
integrity.  It  has  been  said,  "that  honesty  is  tl* 
virtue  of  a  footman  ;"  and  so  it  is ;  but  not  the  k« 
ought  it  to  be  that  of  his  master,  and  of  every  other 
human  being.*     Whenever  the  obligations  of  societi 

•  Age»  hencp,  when  atl  lesaer  reoordi  of  war»  »od  loam''*' 
partieH  and  birker'iiijisi,  have  ceased,  that  glorious,  iroperiila™*  " 
and  HfTectiDj;  aiiiiiil,  will  remain  of  Queen  Victoria,  who, 
still  very  young,  and  quite  unable  to  remember  her  ftthWi 
nourably  paid  all  his  debts,  and  thoae  of  her  mother  alio.    ^ 
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are  evaded,  the  social  compact  is  destroyed,  the  great 
deep  is  broken  up,  and  "  gorgons,  monsters,  and  chi. 
meras  dire,'*  rise  from  the  abyss,  to  astonish  and  terrify 
both  the  guilty  and  the  innocent.  Such  was  the 
punishment  preparing  for  Lady  Anne,  and  likely  to 
involve  her  perfectly  innocent  daughter. 

ther  ber  mighty  empire  shall  expand  or  contract,  her  personal 
happineM  continue  brilliant  with  lore  and  joy,  or  submit  to  the 
coBOioa  cbanges  which  are  the  lot  of  humanity,  this  gem  shall 
■pwUe  m  ber  crown,  as  "  the  immediate  jewel"  of  ber  people's 
love,  and  the  virtue  they  are  called  to  imitate,  for  ever  and  for 
•ver  {—Editor'*  Note, 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


Whatever  had  been  the  pleasures  or  pains,  wighej  or 
disappointments  attending  preparation  for  the  fancy 
fair,  when  the  day  artually  arrived,  all  was  with  Lady 
Anne  couleitr  de  rose.    Her  rich,  becoming  dress  fitted 
her  perfect  slmpe  most  admirably,  and  Fanchette  bad 
never  arranged  her  coiffure  to  more  advantage  j  tin 
rich  lappet  of  blonde,  carelessly  tied  under  the  chin, 
hid  all  the  "  defeatures  time  had  made,"  without  hiding 
the  long  white  throat,  for  which  she  had  always  been 
remarkable,  and  was  a  beauty  which  had  descended 
to  all  her  daughters,  even  to  the  stigmatized  Isabella. 
The  very,  very  delicate  tint  of  rouge  was  admirably 
applied,  and  could  never  be  suspected,  for  it  supplied 
no  actual  bloom,  yet  diffused  a  healthy  hue.  giving 
animation  to  the  character  of  the  countenance,  and 
brilliance  to  the  eyes.     "  Very  well,  indeed,  exceed- 
ing well,  for  unpeupaaaee,  the  mother  of  five  pung 
women.     'Tis  as  well  they  are  not  here,  perhaps." 
said  Lady  Anne,  as  she  examined  herself  from  fide  ta 
side,  in  the  longest  cheval  the  iiotel  afforded. 

The  excellent  rooms  appropriated  to  the  fancy  fkir 
had  been  tastefully  ornamented,  the  stands  well  v* 
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'VDged,  and  fifteen  ladies,  accompanied  by  at  least 

two  young  fiiends,  each  all  elegantly  dressed,  o'er- 

°BQopied  by  pink  drapery  and  green  branches,  really 

firmed  a  very  beautiful  spectacle ;  and  when  taken 

)o  association  with  the  productions  of  their  ingenuity, 

Ud  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed,  might  have 

warmed  the  heart  of  the  sternest  cynic,  and  could  not 

litTe  fedled  to  banish  the  prejudices  of  Sir  Robert 

ikhnrat  himself,  at  least  sufficiently  for  the  purpose  of 

opening  his  purse-strings.    Every  face  was  dressed  in 

■niles— every  eye  shot  bright  glances  around,  either 

a  search  of  a  customer  or  an  admirer,  an  old  friend 

or  a  new  lover.    Happily  the  sunshine,  which  of  late 

lad  been  very  scarce,  shone  out  most  invitingly,  and 

tlie  room  soon  became  full ;  but  it  was  rather  with 

teers  and   loungers  than    purchasers ;    and    the 

iachess  shook  her  head  very  knowingly  to  Lady  Anne, 

«bo  was  her  opposite  neighbour.    Lady  Penrhyn  had 

inred  to  be  placed  near  the  door,  as  she  said  she  was 

me  of  those  people  who  could  not  live  without  air ;  and 

■bs  might  have  added,  the  situation  will  give  beaux, 

^fto  are  equally  necessary  for  my  existence.     In  a 

Aort  time  her  turbaned  Turk  was  to  he  seen  pinned 

tthercounter,  and  apparently  busy  with  the  purchase 

tf  beads  (ever  a  plaything  in  the  hands  of  a  Moslem) 

nd  various  toys ;  not  so  her  tall  Poles,  who  duly 

JMced  the  room,  and  looked  at  the  ladies,  but  had  too 

Jtele  money  and  too  much  sense  to  exchange  a  dinner 

for  a  pincushion. 

VOL.  I.  X 
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Two  or  three  Americans,  proud  of  their  country- 
women's beauty,  came  in  for  the  express  purpose  of 
examining  and  comparing  that  which  they  had  at  home 
with  that  which  "  these  Britishers "  were  exhibiting, 
"  calculating  and  guessing,"  that  more  might  be  se^n 
in  the  Broadway  in  an  Lour  than  in  Brighton  in  a  day ; 
they  soon,  however,  found  that  the  stand  of  the  duchest 
was  "  a  fix  ;"  and,  being  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  commercial  affairs  not  to  know  what  was  re- 
quired of  them,  began  to  buy  from  the  fair  hands  of 
Lady  Ginevra  with  all  their  might.  The  duchea 
humoured  their  peculiarities,  praised  their  country, 
extolled  their  taste,  and  joined  in  their  laughter,  n 
that,  in  a  short  time,  a  kind  of  infectious  mirth  and 
pride  in  their  bargains  took  possession  of  the  place, 
and  every  one  bought  something,  holding  out  their 
purchases  to  view,  and  praising  them  in  the  words  ioi 
phraseology  of  the  yuung  yankees,  who,  finding  tb«f 
own  importance,  were  not  slow  to  avail  tJiemseives  of 
it,  and  walked  from  stand  to  stand,  wherever  beautt 
attracted  them,  making  comments  which  had  man 
truth  than  politeness,  but  never  failed  to  be  well  ifr 
ceived  by  those  whom  they  distinguished. 

Poor  Lady  Anne  did  not  take  a  single  dollar  froffl 
them,  tliough  she  was  pronounced  "  a  regulor-buih 
senate-house  of  a  woman,  fit  for  the  wife  of  u  preii- 
dent,"  when  her  stand  was  pointed  out  by  theducbtd 
as  abounding  in  beautiful  things ;  but  Lady  Penrlip 
got  her  share^-every  body  admired  the  stand ;  ood 
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"ennl  ladies  made  pnrcfaases,  to  a  trifling  amount,  of 
^  bride  who  was  selling  at  Lady  Anne's  stand,  not 
^lofrequently  being  piqued  into  taking  articles  herself, 
>aidto  be  dear;  but  the  gentlemen  did  not  come  near 
her,  Lady  Kilverton,  the  wife  of  a  city  knight,  with  two 
pmtty  niecee  to  her  right,  did  very  well ;  and  Mrs. 
Calfbrd,  irith  her  young  daughters,  seemed  to  have 
people  without  end  (most  likely  friends  of  her  distin- 
guished husband),  but  the  men  did  not  come — she  was 
not  the  fashion.  It  was  a  perfectly  plain  case  that  Lady 
Aane's  daughters  were  looked  for,  and  were  not  there ; 
01  the  contrary,  her  unfortunate  companions  fright- 
Ved  men  away :  and  as  for  herself  (much  as  she  was 
looked  at,  perhaps  admired),  the  magnetic  power  was 
•boent. 

"  To  think,"  said  Lady  Anne,  to  herself,  "that  I,  who 
We  so  often  been  troubled  with  my  daughters,  should 
How  be  so  much  more  troubled  with  the  want  of  them  1 
Had  Helen  and  Georgiana  been  here,  even  tolerably 
<ini8ed,  what  an  impression  they  would  have  made !  No 
One  can  accuse  me  of  a  blind  partiality  to  my  daughters ; 
Wt  I  do  not  see  in  all  the  circle  any  more  handsome 
Wi  they  are,  and  scarcely  one  with  equal  style.  If 
lonisa  were  here.  Lady  Ginevra  herself  would  be 
Heond,  for  at  this  time  she  is  really  splendid." 

Lady  Anne's  cogitations  were  interrupted  by  one  of 
itt  neighbours,  the  Marchioness  of  Linlithgow  (as 
there  was  room  behind  the  stands  for  a  servant  to  aU 
tend,  or  a  neighbour  to  step  onward,  which  was  screened 


off),  who  said  earnestly,  "  Pray,  Lady  Aiiae,  tell  me 
who  the  young  gentleman  is  in  the  brown  frock  that 
is  coming  this  way?" 

"  There  are  so  many,  marchioness,  that  really " 

"  I  mean  the  liandsome  man  —  he  who  is  bidding 
good  bye  to  Lady  Penrhyn  ;  look  what  a  forehead, and 
what  hair  !  —  his  height,  too !  and  that  air  of  quiet 
dignity  !  You  see  how  earnestly  the  duchess  and  her 
daughters  are  looking  at  him.  No  wonder  !  really  it 
is  a  consolation  to  be  no  longer  young,  when  such  men 
are  stirring." 

"  It  is  Viscount  Meersbrook,  the  son  of  the  ambat- 
sador  to  Persia,"  replied  Lady  Anne,  actually  colouring 
at  the  recollection  of  certain  passages  in  her  connexion 
with  him  and  liis  family. 

"  I  remember  now,  the  young  miin  who  saved  his 
brother  from  drowning." 

"  No,  no,  the  brother  saved  hhn  f  being,  indeed,  the 
handsomer  and  taller  of  the  two." 

At  this  moment  Lord  Meersbrook  stopped  at  La«iy 
Anne's  stand,  and  took  out  his  pocket-book,  on  whicL, 
though  much  fluttered,  she  smiled  most  graciouslj, 
saying,  "  Thank  you,  my  lord,  I  am  most  happy  to 
see  you,  you  are  going  to  bring  me  good  fortune- 
Here  are  purses,  my  lord,  card-cases, pincushions-^— " 

"  I  will  look  at  them  all  presently  ;  my  first  can  i> 
to  give  this  money  into  your  hands — thirty-five  poood* 
—due  for  the  remainder  of  the  rent  of  your  hoiM,  *» 
which  you  may  return  when  it  suits  you," 
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'•Oh,  frwn  Mr.  Palmer !  — thank  you,  my  lord  5  it 
•»  quite  right— I  had  forty  pounds  before.  Pray,  how 
In  my  dear  neighbours  ?" 

"Very  well,  and  will,  I  hope,  be  here  to-morrow," 
i^died  the  young  nobleman,  divided  betwixt  remera- 
lined  anger  on  his  brother^s  account,  and  a  really 
ioziouB  desire  to  examine  the  stock  before  him,  behind 
^b  he  expected  Helen  was  shrouded. 

In  consequence  of  a  look  from  her  mother.  Lady 
Jonima  poked  a  pair  of  hand-screens  before  his  eyes, 
iqing,  **  Ve'U  jist  luik  at  these,  my  laird,  it'll  be  long 
oe  ye  see  twa  bonnier,  I'm  thinking." 

Lord  Meersbrook  smiled ;  they  were  old  acquaint- 
UKes,  and  bought  immediately.  A  card-case,  on  which 
vne  delicate  pencil-drawings,  was  also  selected  —  the 
AuDpy  bride  choosing  to  claim  attention  from  "  the 
oliKrved  of  all  observers." 

"  It  is  hard  upon  me,"  said  Lady  Anne,  observing  a 
Kmething  in  the  eye  of  the  purchaser  denoting  dis- 
Urtitfoction, "  to  be  without  a  daughter  on  this  gay  but 
leally  fatiguing  occasion,  the  fact  being,  that  Helen 
Ims  woiiced  herself  ill  for  the  charity,  and  Georgiana 
ii  at  Botbeles  Castle,  where  I  don't  suppose  she  durst 
Mune  such  a  thing  as  coming  here,  for  ray  brother  dis- 
likas  bazaars.  Poor  man !  it  is  but  too  natural  he 
ibould,  as  his  first  countess  eloped  from  one,  and  the 
my  name  leaves  a  painful  impression,  unhappily  re- 
virad  by  Lady  Allerton,  his  niece  by  marrittge." 

The  latter  words  were  spoken  in  a  low  and  confiden- 
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tial  tone,  and  with  that  peculiar  suavity  of  manner 
which  conveys  to  tlie  person  so  addressed  an  assurance 
of  high  esteem  and  regard,  a  certainty  of  gene- 
rous sympathy  in  your  troubles,  and  a  cordial  accep. 
tance  of  it.  The  ice  melted  away  which  had  encrusted 
the  viscount's  manners  ;  he  thought  Lady  Anne  bad 
seen  her  error,  and  was  anxious  to  make  Camende  ho- 
norable. The  bride  was  charmed  by  being  told  that, 
after  going  the  round,  he  should  most  probably  come 
back ;  therefore  he  requested  her  to  take  care  of  hit 
property,  which  was  readily  undertaken ;  and  every 
other  pair  of  hand-screens,  painted  by  the  industrious 
and  affectionate  Helen,  were  instantly  disposed  of,  the 
tide  running  most  evidently  in  Lady  Anne's  favour. 
So  remarkably,  indeed,  did  it  now  set  in,  that  poor 
Lady  Penrhyn  lost  all  her  lions,  and,  after  watching  in 
vain  for  some  one  with  whom  to  flirt,  consigned  her 
charge  to  her  friends,  and  tripped  to  the  stand  of 
Lady  Anne,  in  order  to  assist  her  in  disposing  of  tho(* 
articles  which  had  been  discovered  by  this  time  to 
really  tlie  best  in  the  room. 

Of  course  she  was  a  useful  auxiliary,  and  the 
ket  became  more  and  more  crowded.  The  Duke 
C ,  the  Marquis  of  V ,  his  son,  a  party  of  offi- 
cers from  the  tenth,  several  strangers  of  distinction j^ 
diplomatists,  great  lawyers,  including  judges  aa^' 
bishops,  naval  officers  of  distinction,  ladies  of  hie*'^ 
rank,  deputed  by  majesty,  and  at  least  two  roj-al  duie^»-: 
were  amongst  the  crowd,  which  became  so  greatt^^ 
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the  real  business  of  the  day  was  impeded  by  it ;  never- 
theless, it  was  recruited  as  fast  (for  the  heat  compelled 
certain  to  retire)  by  new  comers,  many  of  whom  were 
said  to  have  arrived  from  Dieppe  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fair,  and,  after  making  a  hasty  toilet,  de- 
termined to  see  what  was  stirring  before  they  proceeded 
homewards. 

It  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  Lord  Meers- 
brook,  who  had  now  seen  the  bazaar  with  all  its  phases 
(and  made  up  his  mind  as  to  its  Janus  properties  of 
containing  both  good  and  evil),  really  could  reach 
Ladj  Anne's  stand,  and  secure,  which  he  determined 
to  do,  the  remainder  of  articles  touched  by  Helenas 
pencil.  Lady  Penrhyn  attended  to  him  with  officious 
zeal ;  but  Lady  Anne  interposed  so  as  to  gain  his  ear 
for  a  moment,  when,  with  a  truly  maternal  air,  she 
whispered  the  question — 

•*  You  are  of  your  father's  political  opinions,  I  ap- 
prehend ?  He  was  not  a  man  whose  sentiments  could 
be  forgotten  or  forsaken." 
^K  *'  I  am,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  his  heart  beat- 
ing with  remembered  conversations,  and  emotions  of 
love  and  reverence. 

"  Then  be  careful  how  you  accept  invitations.  To 
SL  large  dinner,  or  an  evening  party,  you  may  go  with 
pleaiure  and  safety  indiscriminately,  be  the  party  of 
^liat  side  it  may ;  but  a  breakfast  or  dinner,  enfamille, 
'^^Ih  tliose  whom  hereafter  you  will  know  as  political 
•opponents,  may  embarrass  you  exceedingly.     There 
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is  DO  compromise  that  will  not  affect  your  honour  or 
your  happiness ;  a  false  step  at  the  outset  in  your  pri- 
vate life  may  ruin  your  public  life,  so  be  careful  of 
your  freedom." 

Lord  Meersbrook  was  elbowed  away  from  his  men- 
tor, but  he  treasured  her  words,  well  aware  that  she 
had  lived  long  in  the  world  into  which  he  was  only 
entering,  and  even  as  he  left  the  place  did  he  find  their 
value,  by  being  led  to  an  act  of  self-denial  in  declining 
to  join  a  few  gentlemen,  whose  society  could  not  hate 
failed  to  be  delightful,  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced 
an  hour  before.  "  Lady  Anne  is  a  worldly  woman," 
said  he,  "  as  I  know  to  ray  sorrow  ;  but  then  she  doei 
know  the  world  she  lives  in  well,  and  can  have  no  mo- 
tive but  kindness  in  her  advice.  I  feel  quite  certaifl 
she  is  ashamed  of  her  past  conduct  to  Arthur : 
shall  see." 

As  he  descended  the  stairs,  two  persons  passed  him, 
so  remarkably  dissimilar  in  their  persons,  dress,  and 
carriage,  that  he  could  not  forbear  to  look  earnestly  »I 
them,  as  forming  a  criterion  of  the  mixed  character  of 
company  admissible  in  such  places,  and  which  «Tis  to 
him  (with  his  preconceived  notions  of  the  inviolability 
of  the  female  sanctum)  an  insuperable  objection  to 
such  scenes  of  general  resort.  The  first  who  passed 
him  was  a  man  about  thirty,  with  a  gait  at  once 
jaunty  and  clumsy,  and  who  was  so  outrageously  be- 
dizened with  eye-glass,  watch-chain,  and  stock  buckle, 
gay  satin  waistcoat,  and  new  white  continuatiaDi 
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meant  to  apologize  for  a  seedr  coat,  as  to  give  the 
idea  of  a  servant  out  of  place.  The  other  was  evi- 
dently a  foreigner,  perhaps  nearer  fifty  than  forty,  but 
with  such  singularly  finely-cliiselled  features,  clear 
olive  complexion,  perfect  teeth  and  curling  raven 
locks,  elegant  form  and  dignified  gait,  that  he  ap- 
peared gifted  by  Nature  herself  with  the  patent  of 
nobility.  He  was  dressed  in  a  complete  suit  of  black 
Genoa  velvet,  and  from  a  ribbon  round  his  neck  hung 
an  eye-glass,  surrounded  with  brilliants,  evidently  of 
the  most  costly  description,  his  only  ornament.  For 
a  moment  Lord  Meersbrook  thought  he  might  be 
from  the  east,  but  in  the  next  concluded  more  justly 
he  was  either  a  Spaniard  or  Italian. 

Wlien  the  first  man  entered,  he  inquired  of  the 
doorkeeper  "  whereabouts  Lady  Anne  Granard's 
stand  was  !"  and  was  answered  in  the  centre.  "  Ah  ! 
she  is  in  the  centre — the  middle  of  the  room,"  ejacu- 
lated the  tall  stranger.  It  was  evident  that  both  these 
very  different  persons  were  some  way  interested  in  the 
lady  he  had  just  quitted.  "  Who  could  they  be,  and 
for  what  purpose  did  they  seek  Lady  Anne  ?  The 
foreigner  was  probably  some  friend  of  her  daughter's 
now  abroad,  but  the  sinister  look  of  the  other  ren- 
dered it  impossible  he  could  be  the  friend  of  any 
body." 
I  Our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  stranger  was 
Count  Riccardini,  wlio,  having  landed  from  Dieppe 
like  many  others,  but  with  an  interest  far  beyond 
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theirs,  after  takinga  slight  refreshment,  hastily  dressed 
in  what  liis  portmanteau  happened  to  contain,  neither 
affecting  singularity,  nor  shrinking  from  it,  being  in 
fact  much  too  happy  to  give  attention  to  dress,  al- 
tliough  perfectly  aware  that  liis  person  could  do  with- 
out its  aids,  or  with  them. 

England  !  dear  England  !  the  land  of  his  dreams 
and  wishes,  was  attained — the  object  wliich  his  situa- 
tion rendered  necessary,  which  his  beloved  daughter 
had  urged  him  to  secure,  and  which  his  relig^oiu 
principles  rendered  as  requisite  to  his  happiness  as 
his  safety.  But  what  a  crowd  of  memories  and  feel- 
ings were  awakened  by  the  first  view  of  her  shorM, 
the  first  sounds  of  her  language,  the  first  specimens 
of  her  bustling,  active  spirit,  in  contrast  to  the  inert- 
ness by  which  poverty  in  warm  countries  is  nsuallj 
cliaracterized,  and  the  air  of  perfect  repair  and  clean- 
liness by  which  the  mere  homeliness  of  decent  archi- 
tecture is  raised  to  a  level  with  splendid  and  stately 
buildings,  decorated  with  crumbling  ornaments,  dill' 
pidated  in  some  parts,  and  unfinished  in  others !  The 
cheerfulness  and  bustle  of  Brighton  at  the  present 
moment  stood  him  in  stead  of  all  the  beauty  andgno- 
deur,  even  the  deathless  and  unparalleled  associ*- 
tions,  he  had  left  behind  ;  he  felt  that,  in  the  ait«io- 
ment  of  freedom  and  comfort,  all  otiier  things  ir«t 
included. 

When,  in  early  life,  he  was  driven  by  isipelting 
circumstances  to  a  country  he  considered  bari»M**i 
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Md  a  clime  he  dreaded,  an  UQknpwn  exile,  a  positive 

■1^^,  sfarioking  from  the  scorn  of  the  ignorant  and 

"r  Gold-heartedness  of  those  above  them,  he  had  yet 

iud  Bome  who  bad  held  out  "the  right  hand  of 

ABowthip"  with  a  generosity  beyond  his  hopes  and 

*l>Mst  his  wants.     If  services  forgotten  by  himself 

*tn  so  remembered  by  the  generous  Granard  as,  in 

•  great  measure,  to  reinstate  him  in  rank  and  con- 

■deratioD,  and  eventually  to  add  the  blessings  of 

bfe  and  the  gifts  of  fortune  to  the  exiled  wanderer, 

ntoming  him  to  his  country,  with  power  to  claim  his 

rights,  improve  his  property,  and  maintain  his  ancesto- 

Bll  dignity,  surely  at  the  present  time  England  and 

b  glorious  immunities  would  be  more  valuable  than 

tiny  had  ever  been.     He  came-  now  not  a  beggar, 

Wt  a  lord,  if  not  of  comparative  wealth  with  her  rich 

ndiility,  yet  with  enough  and  to  spare ;  for  his  means 

6r  exceeded  his  wants,  and  both  hand  and  heart 

Van  "open  as  day  to  melting  charity,"  profoundly 

gntefiil,  and  inflexibly  just. 

But,  alas  I  he  was  a  widower  and  childless.     Eng- 
hod  would  protect  him  from  evil — she  would  endow 
l  Idm  with  liberty  —  she  would  receive  him  as  a  son 
to  her  maternal   bosom,  and  bless   him  with    the 
CSiristian  privileges  which  the  bigotry  of  his  still 
bnented  wife  had  taught  him  to  estimate  so  highly, 
Wt  she  could  not  restore  the  past.     His  fair  Marga- 
JBta  was  wedded  to  the  cold  grave,  and  her  beloved 
<3iaitvorth  (the  man  of  his  own  heart's  exceeding 
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preference)  was  given  to  another ;  the  hopes  of  life 
were  blotted  out  of  life ;  nevertheless.  Iieolth  and  conw 
petence  remained,  claiming  gratitude  to  the  great 
giver  of  good,   and   impressing    their    own    value 
on    him   who    had    seen    the    first    fade    awaj  in 
the  persons  of  the  only  beings  on  earth  united  to 
himself,  and  who  had  felt  the  want  of  the  last  when 
he  was  a  stranger  in  the  land  to  which  he  fled,  with 
all  the  false  refinements,  the  natural  prejudices  and 
the  habitual  indulgences,  which  are  inseparable  from 
the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  whatever  be  th< 
country  from  whence  they  are  driven. 

Never  may  the  "  good  old  English  gentleman,  uU 
of  the  olden  time,"    be   thus  sent  wandering   in 
search  of  a  place  wherein  to  lay  his  head,  or  a  comef 
in  which  to  eat  the  crust  moistened  with  his  tears; 
for,  although  we  firmly  believe  he  would  be  as  honour- 
able and  as  virtuous  as  any  similarly  situated  maa> 
which  by  turns  France  and  Italy,  Poland  and  Spaio» 
have   thus   sent  out  to  sue  for  the  protection  anA 
charity  of  Great  Britain,  we  greatly  fear   that  h^ 
would  be  found  wanting  in  that  happy  suppleness  o» 
character  which  can  conform  to  circumstance,  anti- 
render  the  gifts  of  nature  and  education  of  avail  ir*- 
the  day  of  sorrow  and  misfortune.     Louis  Phillipp^ 
is  now  a  great  king,    and  being  truly  a  good  ooe^ 
merits    our    praises     and    good    wishes ;    but  un  — 
questionably  he  was  as  great  a  man  when  be  coa^ 
descended   to  teach  a  few  boys,   in  a  far  distant 
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^xmtr/,  where  republican  habits  and  prejudices 
<lemed  him  the  sympathy  due  to  his  misfortunes, 
»id  left  him  an  isolated,  exiled  prince,  "  alone 
in  hig  glory." 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

The  heat  of  the  room  in  which  the  fancy  : 
held  had  caused  a  very  considerable  number 
persons  to  leave  the  place  at  the  same  time  Lord 
Meersbrook  did,  but  two  or  three  like  himself,  struck 
with  the  dislingui  air  of  the  gentleman  in  black, 
turned  again  in  order  to  find  out  who  lie  was.  Id 
a  very  few  minutes  he  followed  their  example.  His 
entrances  and  exits  were  now  unnoticed;  the  "Who 
is  he?"  "Who  can  he  be?"  heard  on  every  side, 
referred  to  a  man  old  enough  to  be  his  father. 

Several  gentlemen  were  at  the  duchess's  staod. 
every  one  of  whom  bent  their  regards  on  tlie  Strang* 
advancing  towards  them.  "  Bless  my  life !"  e*s 
claimed  one,  "here  is  Lucien  Buonaparte,  with* 
a  single  friend  or  attendant;  but  every  one  nuk** 
way  for  him — that  is  something." 

"  It  is  not  the  Prince  of  Canino,"  said 
duchess,  "  tliough  the  features  much  resemble  h* 
I  have  seen  several  of  the  family  :  all  are  handso"*' 
but  not  one  has  so  good  a  figure  as  the  perwD  *f 
proaching  us,  by  a  great  deal." 

At  this  moment  the  Count's  eye  fell  on  her  gf*"*' 
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and,  seeing  she  was  not  the  lady  he  sought,  he  turned 
towards  the  opposite  centre,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on 
Lady  Anne.  "  Could  that  fair,  tall,  gauky  girl  be 
the  Georgiana  of  whom  Isabella  was  so  fond  of  talk- 
ing? or  that  round  dumpling  be  the  married  sister 
they  praised  so  highly  ?     Impossible!" 

But  the  lady  par  excellence  waa  really  Lady 
Anne,  faded  but  still  beautiful,  and  wearing,  though 
witli  a  constrained  and  artificial  air,  those  smiles 
with  which  she  had  been  wont  to  greet  him  at  Gra- 
nard  Park,  where  she  was  most  remarkable  for  the 
haughtiness  which  offended,  or  the  condescension 
which  mortified,  the  country  friends  of  her  husband. 
"  Poor  Lady  Anne  !  times  were  changed  as  well  as 
circumstances  ;  but  she  was  still  a  fine  woman,  and 
dressed  most  admirably  and  expensively.  Her  daugh- 
ters had  been  needlessly  alarmed  for  her :  '  so  much 
the  better.' " 

Riccardini  had  time  to  make  these  silent  com- 
wenta,  as  there  was  a  closely  wedged  circle  round 
^  stand  so  polite  a  man  could  not  find  easy  to 
piertje,  and  the  thoughts  of  purchasing  had  not 
'ate  red  his  mind  ;  for  though  he  had  been  told  that 
™^  fancy  fair  weis  for  a  charitable  institution,  no 
^•^her  explanation  was  given.  lie  was  amused  by 
"'®  pains  taken  to  dispose  of  their  wares  by  the 
*^i*^,  especially  Lady  Penrhyn.  who  had  been  about 
^  >^tum  to  her  own  stand,  wJien  she  perceived  the 
"•^^-looking  foreigner  approach    Lady  Anne's,  and 
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she  determined  that  no  one  else  should  be 
woman  to  hira.  She  had  seen  the  full,  dark  eye  of 
the  duchess  dart  across  the  company  as  if  she  would 
have  arrested  the  new  and  noble-looking  customer, 
and  she  was  determined  to  seize  and  keep  him 
herself. 

This  became  every  moment  more  difficult, 
his  having  been  pronounced  "  Lucien  Buonapart* 
by  a  nobleman  at  the  duchejis's  stand  had  sent  « 
whisper  round  the  room,  and  every  one  was  presring 
towards  the  spot  where  he  stood  ;  but  Lady  Penrhrt 
was  not  easily  foiled.  Stepping  on  a  part  of  the 
wooden  stool  provided  to  raise  the  bride,  she  stretched 
her  hand  forward,  with  a  small  pincushion  in  iti 
and  said — "  I  believe  you  want  a  heart,  sir !  Allot 
me  to  recommend  this." 

"  If,  fair  lady,  you  are  determined  to  rob  roe  ol 
my  own,"  said  the  Count,  gallantly,  "  surely  you  do 
not  think  such  a  thing  as  that  will  replace  it !" 

"  We  have  them  of  all  sizes  and  shapes ;  pui 
card-cases,  thread -papers,  watch-pockets;  eveiy 
thing  gentlemen  have  occasion  for.  May  I  ask  wW 
you  desire?" 

*'  I  want  my  friend  of  long  time.  Lady  Anne  Gi 
nard ;  she  is  my  object." 

"  Come  round  to  us,  my  good  sir.  Go  to  the  bottt* 
of  the  room,  and  give  the  man  this  card  ;  there  is  ■' 
possibility  of  speaking  to  Lady  Anne,  at  this  njonxo'i 
but  by  coming  round." 
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^  this  was  very  evident,  the  Count,  gracefully 
'"'^iiig,  departed,  followed  by  all  eyes,  also  by  the 
"^  of  the  person  on  whom  Lord  Meersbrook  had 
■■aeD  looking  earnestly  for  some  minutes.  Whilst  the 
(<>uot  had  been  speaking  to  Lady  Penrhyn,  the  bedi- 
*Kied  man  had  made  his  way  to  the  duchess's  box, 
booj^t  a  card-case  of  her  youngest  daughter,  and  on 
tile  near  approach  of  her  grace,  had  said  in  a  low 
'oiee,— 

**  No  offence,  marm,  but  I  believe  you  are  my  Lady 
Anne  Granard." 

"  No,**  said  die  duchess,  *<  I  am  not.    Lady  Anne's 
*BDd  is  opposite." 

"  I  beg  pardon,  my  lady  ;  but  I  was  told  to  look  out 
ftra  fine  woman  in  the  centre  box,  an'  I  did." 

"  I  am  the  Duchess  of  C ;  the  duke,  my  hus- 
band, is  in  the  room,  and ." 

"  I  beg  your  grace's  pardon  most  humbly,"  said  the 
man,  retreating,  for  he  had  now  become  sensible  that 
ttne  were  two  centre  stands,  similarly  ornamented, 
tad,  from  drawing  as  close  as  possible  to  the  opposite 
W,  heard  what  was  said  by  Lady  Penrhyn  to  the 
Count,  whom  he  followed  so  closely,  that  the  keeper  of 
Uie  private  passage  admitted  them  as  a  foreigner  and 
Us  attendant,  who  continued  to  tread  in  the  Count's 
•tops,  though  not  quite  at  his  ease,  until  a  fair  hand, 
putting  aside  a  curtain,  admitted  the  former  into  Lady 
Aane's  little  inclosure. 
\     "  I  am  a  stranger,  but  not  willing  to  believe  myself 
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quite  forgotten,  LaJy  Aiine?"  said  Riccardini,  th* 
tones  of  liis  ricii  voice  vibrating  with  that  tendernei» 
natural  to  his  awakened  feelings. 

"  Signer  Manuello!"  cried  Lady  Anne;  "is  it 
sible  I  see  you  in  England  ?" 

"  You  do,  indeed,  see  that  bereaved  man  ;  but 
is  not  the  place  to  talk  of  our  past  histories,  suffice 
to  say,  your  dear  daughters  in  Italy  are  well  and 
have  • ." 

"  You  are  Lady  Anne  Granard,  I  presume ;"  said  » 
person,  moving  the  curtain. 

"  There  is  no  entrance  this  way ;  you  must  go  I 
instantly." 

"  Yes,  my  lady ;  but  his  Majesty's  officers, 
about  their  duty,  go  any  where  so  they  breaks  no  lo 
I  means  no  oflFence,  I'd  scorn  for  to  act  unlike  a( 
man,  specially  to  a  unprotecte<l  female,  so  please  ( 
out  here,  and  then  nobody  will  know  is  your  lady 
arrested." 

The  hand  laid  on  her  arm  drew  her  unre 
towards  the  speaker,  and  the  curtain  hid  both 
moment,  but  the  Count  instantly  followed,  and  i 
inquired,  "  Where  she  was  going  ? — What  was 
matter?" 

"  This  here  lady,  sir,  is  arrested  on  the  suit  of! 
mas  Plumpound,  grocer,  for  the  sum  of  ninet}'-tl 
pounds,  seventeen  and  sixpence,  sir,  that's  all ;  if  J 
honour  and  any  other  ^sponsible  person  pleases  to  ji 
bail,  I  '11  accept  it.    I  wouldn't  go  to  distresi » l*4i 
not  I,  indeed." 
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e  with  me  to  the  hotel,  and  I  will  give  you 


very  like  a  genliman,  sir,  but  it  is  my 
to  loae  nght  of  my  prisoner." 
onnt  strode  away  as  if  he  had  secured  seven- 
wts,  and  in  less  time  than  it  seemed  possible, 
t  was  an  age  to  Lady  Anne  (who  could  not 
3  consider  him  in  some  measure  cognizant  of 
Iful  incident,  and  taking  this  means  of  re- 
himself  upon  her  for  all  the  contemptuous 
wrhich  she  had  heaped  on  his  name  in  days 
returned  with  two  bank  of  England  notes  in 
,  which  he  put  into  the  bailiflr^s,  saying, — 
s  your  money  for  yourself  and  all.  You  have 
shavour,  and  will  make  no  say  of  this  littel 

you  are  a  real  gen^lman,  therefore  I  cannot 

Dg  you,  there  will  be  another  writ  against  my 

Qorrow,  for  it  was  thought  she  would  take 

money  at  the  stand,  she  could  pay  easy." 

le  to  me  at  the  Clarence  hotel ;  ask  for  the 

cunt." 

11,  sir;  and  I  shall  say  this  was  all  a  mistake, 

Tue  I  did  make  one  since  I  came  in." 

it  shall  I  do  for  you,  dear  Lady  Anne  ?  Where 

kseat?" 

hin,"  said  she,  attempting  to  withdraw  the 

but  trembling  so  violently,  she  was  unable  to 

I  another  minute  she  was  carefully  seated  in  a 
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chair,  and  the  handsome  foreigner  seen  to  be  leaning 
over  her,  talking  of  her  daughters.  Lady  Penrhjn 
readily  took  the  cue  given  by  the  Count ;  she  said  ''  the 
meeting  with  a  kind  friend  unexpectedly  had  been  too 
much  for  her  dear  Lady  Anne,  joined  to  the  exceauTe 
heat  of  the  rooia,"  sent  to  order  her  own  carriage,  tnd 
deluged  the  place  with  ean  de  Cologne,  but  all  woold 
not  do ;  the  mortification  in  the  first  instance,  the  re> 
vulsion  of  feeling  in  the  next,  a  dread  of  exposure,  ■ 
deep  sense  of  contrition  towards  Riccardini  (and  ia 
the  me/t'e  of  awakened  emotion,  thankfulness  to  God 
might  have  part),  were  altogetiier  too  much  for  her, 
and  she  would  have  fallen  prostrate  in  a  swoon,  if  the 
watchful  eyes  of  Lady  Penrhyn  and  the  arms  of  the 
Count  had  not  saved  her. 

Lord  Meersbrook,  with  tlje  agility  of  his  age,  wis  ia 
a  moment  over  the  counter,  and  assisting  in  beanog 
her  to  the  door,  where  the  air  soon  effected  her  restor- 
ation.    She  was  loath  to  leave  the  rooms,  as  feeling 
with  Mrs.  Candour,  that  "  she  left  her  character  k* 
hind  her,"  but  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Lady  Jemiio 
(who  insisted  on  accompanying  her  with  a  kiadnew  d 
heart  that  made  her  accent  musical) ,  she  conwntcii  ><) 
go,  and  the  ladies  drove  off  together  in  Lady  P** 
rhyn's  chariot. 

"  I  hope,"  said  Lord  Meersbrook  to  the  Ow* 
whom  he  now  understood  to  be  a  relation,  "  you  in" 
not  brought  Lady  Anne  bad  news  from  her  liaiF 
ter»?" 
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lie  contrary,  I  left  her  daughters  in  Italy, 
well,  only  seventeen  days  since,  and  she  told 
If  Helen  was  well,  save  indisposed  by  la- 

00  much  for  this  fair.  Georgiana  may  have 
le  of  the  heart,  perhaps,  but  not  of  the 

1  the  heat  alone  caused  her  faintness  ?" 

the  heat,  of  which  there  is  so  littel  here,  no- 

ived  it  well ;  besides,  the  room  is  in  very  bad 

i  of  nuUaria.    Lady  Anne  is  not  so  young  as 

ike  myself,  and  cannot  go  through  the  fatigue 

mt." 

a  dreadful  fatigue ;  I  have  seen  several  ladies 

room  within  the  last  hour.  It  was  a  very 
ectacle  in  the  morning,  but  you  were  late." 

leave  Dieppe  at  four  this  morning  only,  and 
rtune  to  see  it  at  all.  To  me  it  is  spectacle 
tique,  to  see  the  ancient  nobility  train  up  their 
even  their  females  to  the  trades ;  it  is  pru- 
iainly,  to  prepare  them  for  the  misfortune, 
t  is  mebmeholique." 

good  sir,  you  mistake ;  the  ladies  you  have 
ertake  all  this  trouble  for  the  sake  of  charity. 
I  aid  of  the  dispensary." 
are  yonng,  my  lord ;  I  hope  you  will  escape 
:h  I  have  seen,  but  I  must  question  that  you 
<a  I  witness  such  preparation  for  revolutions 
ene  of  this  day  supplies.  Depend  on  it,  this 
.ode  taken  to  teach  the  young  how  they  will 
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leave  the  town ;  be  hoped  she  had  no  other  cxeSia 
whose  claims  were  of  the  same,  or  nearly  the  nine 
amount. 

"  She  owed  a  gentleman  about  the  aame  sum.  but 
then  he  weis  a  gentleman." 

"  I  fear  he  will  not  wait  as  patiently  as  the  oal- 
merchant  have  done ;  he  was  very  good  penon,  tbt 
John  Whiteman." 

Lady  Anne  tossed  her  head,  but  it  was  gently,  tod 
she  overwhelmed  the  Count  with  thanks;  she  "liiii 
really  believe,  that  if  the  same  thing  bad  occtureii 
again  it  would  have  killed  her,  and  that  he  shouUi 
have  come  so  opportunely  to  her  relief  at  the  hour, 
nay,  the  minute,  when  he  was  WEinted,  was  something 
so  singular,  so  romantic,  something  in  short  to,  to—" 

"  To  thank  Gvd/or,"  said  the  Count,  his  fine  fei- 
tures  taking  the  character  of  serious  devotion ;  "yi*' 
to  thank  Him  for,  who  thus  saved  you  from  tkat 
affliction  you  would  feel  the  most  acutely.  Yoa  mat 
thank  your  good  daughters,  too,  who  caused  me  to 
set  out  this  long  journey  in  two  days,  that  I  migbl 
find  if  you  were  in  distress,  and  relieve  you  :  oh !  they 
are  very  good." 

"  I  cannot  imagine  how  tliose  in  Italy  should  luw* 
any  thing  about  me." 

"  They  have  great  common  sense,  and  gmt  hn 
too ; — the  first  tell  them,  that  if  their  dear  ouunm 
spend  two  years  of  income  in  one,  the  next  she  will 
have  no  income  to  spend ;  and  Uieir  love  urge  than 
to  take  all  the  moneys  they  have  for  live,  and  aui 
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all  to  mamma.  That  make  angry  the  husben,  that 
never  do,  so  I  relieve  them,  (whom  I  will  love  so 
much,)  and  I  bring  three  hundred  of  pounds  for 
the  ccmvenience  of  you.  I  tell  you  the  true  of  the 
matter,  so  you  must  manage  according.  I  am  no 
IcMiger  Signer  Manuello,  who  earn  the  little  wage, 
and  only  have  the  monies  two  times  in  the  year ;  but 
neither  is  Count  Biccardini,  the  rich  noble,  or  the 
wealthy  merchant  of  your  own  land,  where  I  am  come 
for  live  and  die." 

**!  understand  you,  dear  Count,  and  can  assure 
joOf  that  the  sum  you  name,  though  small,  will 
greatly  relieve  me ;  and  since  my  affairs  are  known, 
or  at  least  guessed  at,  by  my  daughters,  I  should 
hope  Glentworth  would  think  it  only  right  to  send 
me  a  few  hundreds,  for  he  is  rich  enough." 

"  He  also  know  the  value  of  money,  for  he  have 
been  without  it,  and  worked  for  it,  he  have  take  two 
danghters  from  you,  he  have  provided  for  a  third,  and 
when  the  good  young  sailor  marry  a  fourth,  he  will 
give  bridal  present,  so  will  I,  but  Castello  Riccardini 
is  for  the  son  of  Margarita ;  but  we  will  not  talk 
more ;  you  must  dress,  so  must  I.  If  you  look  so 
handsome  as  you  do  yesterday,  the  pretty  companion 
who  do  the  coquette  will  be  fear  of  you." 

These  words  so  effectually  palliated  whatever  had 
been  offensive  in  any  which  preceded  them,  that,  to- 
gether with  the  fascinating  smile  and  graceful  bow, 
an  impression  was  left  of  the  most  grateful  and  en- 
voi. II.  I' 
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dearing  description.  It  was  perfectly  plain,  that  fart 
and  far  as  scandal  flies,  Lady  Anne's  words,  when 
derogatory  to  the  Count,  and  that  beloved  wife,  for 
whose  sake  they  would  have  been  most  resented,  had 
never  reached  their  retreat  in  Devonshire,  much  lea 
followed  them  to  distant  Italy.  She  bad  almjt 
treated  him  witli  distinction  personally,  and  htd 
never  seen  him  since  his  marriage  with  Margaiet 
Granard,  which  was  certainly  a  fault  she  had  punished 
severely,  without,  perhaps,  examining,  as  she  oogbt 
to  have  done,  how  far  it  was  one.  At  tkU  time,  sh* 
was  perfectly  willing  to  retract  all  she  had  said  about 
"  buying  the  fellow  a  monkey  and  a  dulcimer,"  to 
the  amusement  of  her  friends  and  the  mortificatioD  of 
her  husband. 

"  It  is  by  no  means  wise  to  be  witty  and  malicious," 
said  Lady  Anne,  "  for  we  little  know  whom  we  otj 
have  occasion  for  as  we  travel  through  life ;  a  panpw 
emigrant  has  discharged  my  debts ;  the  brotlier  oi 
that  young  sailor  taken  my  iiouse,  and  paid  for  H 
beforehand,  and  helped  Riccardini  to  carry  me  out 
with  the  care  and  kindness  of  a  son  :  how  the  pcopl* 
must  have  looked  at  beholding  two  such  men,  canj- 
ing  such  a  woman  as  me,  though  apparently  lifclatt." 
Lady  Anne,  at  that  moment,  unquestiooabW  rr- 
alized  the  feelings  of  her  whom  Pope  has 
talized,  when  she  exclaimed, 

"  One  wuiild  not  sure  be  frightful  when  one's  dead  ' 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

A  new  and  elegant  dress  had  been  provided  by 
Lady  Anne  for  the  second  day,  but  it  was  of  less 
oofltly  material,  and,  by  the  same  rule,  considerably 
iligfater ;  so  that  Fanchette  suggested  the  idea  of  sub- 
stituting a  slip  to  make  it  equally  warm,  as  the  wea- 
ther had  set  in  cold  and  boisterous. 

**  There  is  no  occasion  at  all,"  said  Lady  Anne,  "  for 
any  such  thing ;  the  rooms  were  so  tremendously  hot 
as  to  occasion  many  persons  to  faint,  and  the  lighter 
one's  clothing,  the  better.  I  shall  not  dress  as  close, 
in  any  respect,  as  T  did  yesterday." 

With  some  degree  of  alarm  Lady  Anne  remarked 
tiiat  the  duchess's  carriage  was  not  sent  for  her ;  she, 
tberefore,  told  Fanchette  to  order  horses  to  her  own 
ehatiot,  remembering  that  her  own  purse  was,  at  the 
moment,  well  lined,  and  that  her  receipts,  the  day  be- 
foK,  had  been  enormous.  "  Surely,"  said  she,  "  I 
may  take  two  or  three  pair  of  horses,  and  the  money 
cannot  be  missed."  For  a  moment  she  felt  the  pangs 
of  suspicion  cross  her  mind,  as  to  the  integrity  of  Lady 
Penrhyn,  who  had  repeatedly  wished  the  fair  had  been 
got  up  for  the  benefit  of  her  friends,  the  Poles,  and 
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who  might  be  tempted  to  dip  her  hand  into  the  public 
purse ;  but  she  was  consoled  by  remembering  tint 
Lady  Jemima  Highcairns  said  she  had  locked  it  io 
Lady  Anne's  work-box,  adding,  "  One  can  neerer  bt 
too  earful  of  money  reeleegously  appropriated ;  an  our 
meenister  says  the  deevil  is  a  bizzy  boddy  in  aw  pahlie 
pleeses." 

Count  Riccardini  was  folding  his  cloak  about  him 
when  Lady  Anne  alighted,  and,  of  course,  he  ofiered 
her  his  arm.  She  was  rather  late,  but  her  mind,  invi- 
gorated by  actual  relief,  and  anxious  to  the  utmost  to 
pass  off  her  seizure  of  yesterday  as  a  mere  btu/aUSi, 
she  walked  down  the  whole  length  of  the  room,  in  order 
to  speak  to  ber  friends. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  to-day  !"  said  the  duchea; 
"  you  can't  think,  for,  do  you  know,  the  same  wretth 
who  frightened  you  came  first  to  me." 

"  How  strange!"  said  Lady  Anne,  with  well-feigD«<J 
surprise ;  "  what  did  he  say  ?" 

"  Why,  the  oddity  of  the  matter  is  that  he  did 
actually  Eisk  if  I  were  not  Lady  Anne  Granard,  toA 
when  assured  I  was  not,  he  said  something  about  oat 
fine  woman  being  like  another ;  I  don't  know  what, 
for  the  fellow  fluttered  me ;  I  was  sure  he  was  an  iin- 
proper  man  to  be  here." 

"  Undoubtedly  he  was.  I  fear  he  has  pillaged  nwrf 
stalls  than  one ;  he  called  me  by  a  name  not  my  own. 
but  had  evidently  got  hold  of  several — my  friend  Count 
Riccardini  sent  him  o^  in  a  twinkling  ;  he  had  aritwi 
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ootu  hoar  before,  and  brought  me  news  of  my  chil- 
<bo,  eapecially  my  little  grandson.  What  with  the 
vdoome  news  and  the  unwelcome  man,  perhaps  more 
thu  all  the  heat  and  the  terrible  press  about  my 
tod,  I  was  overpowered.  Dear  Lord  Meersbrook, 
•ho  hdped  Count  Riccardini  to  take  me  out,  said  the 
Or  about  my  stand  would  kill  a  strong  man ;  so  it 
VH  no  wonder  a  woman  could  not  bear  it." 

"  He  is  quite  a  love,  that  Meersbrook  !  what  a  lucky 
■onan  you  are  to  secure  such  people  about  you,  even 
vben  your  daughters  are  absent !  But,  I  say,"  she 
added,  whispering,  "  who  is  this  foreigner  P  did  you 
nilly  know  him  long  since,  as  people  say  ?" 

"  He  is  Count  Riccardini,  of  Castella  Riccardini,  a 
Bust  enchanting  place,  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
N^ilee.  He  married  Mr.  Granard's  only  sister,  to 
^dmn  he  was  the  best  of  husbands.  She  is  dead ;  so 
^  Us  only  daughter,  the  Marchioness  di  Morello,  and 
Ve  is  become  exceedingly  attached  to  my  daughters, 
it  so  happening  that  Mrs.  Glentworth  greatly  re- 
itmbles  the  one  he  has  lost." 

''  And  being  so  much  attached  to  the  daughters  will 
^tty  naturally  lead  to  an  attachment  to  their  mamma 
"-^ett  le  eomme  U  favt ;  if  Glentworth  knows  him, 
'tis  mough :  pray,  bring  him  with  you  to-night ;  I 
We  secured  your  young  bearer.  Now  go  ;  I  must 
Mot  detain  you ;  I  know  you  will  bring  the  charity 
W  of  money." 
But  the  sea  roared,  and  dashed  over  the  banks ;  the 
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wind  blew  cold.  The  Poles  could  not  spare  more  ea- 
trance  money,  and  the  Turk  thought  a  warm  home 
better  than  the  resort  of  the  Houri.  There  was  no- 
thing new  to  see  ;  therefore,  the  charitable  of  y»- 
terday  became  the  niggards  of  to- day.  The  Count 
slowly  traversed  the  room,  a  solitary  and  unconscious 
lion,  stopping  for  awhile  to  listen  to  Lady  Penrhju's 
recommendations,  which  drew  from  him  three  shil- 
lings, and  then  pursuing  liis  promenade  under  the 
full  persuasion  that  it  was  intended,  by  the  seniors,  u 
a  school  for  the  juniors,  who  were  destined  to  fidl 
from  their  high  estate,  and,  mingling  with  the  lowit 
classes,  become  what  Buonaparte  had  called  thsBi 
"  a  nation  of  shopkeepers." 

"  And  why  not  ?"  said  he,  at  length ;  *'  if  the  MM 
were  merchant  princes  ;  if  Genoa,  the  city  of  mubb 
palaces,  was  raised  by  commerce ;  if  Venice  rase  frm 
the  sea  she  commanded,  to  grant  protection,  or  bnii 
defiance  alike  to  east,  or  west ;  no  reason  csn  exiit 
why  Great  Britain  should  not  become  one  grand  mait 
for  the  produce  of  the  world  ;  her  merchants  being 
princes,  and  her  princes  merchants.  It  is  a  fine  thing, 
the  commerce  ;  if  1  sell  the  wine,  I  cannot  drink  ti 
Castello  Riccardini,  and  give  the  money  to  good  por- 
pose,  do  I  not  do  good  thing?  English  traraikr 
laugh  —  bah  !  never  I  mind  of  him  now.  I  no  pot 
Margarita  in  her  young  beauty  to  sell  tliat  wine,  uxl 
with  smile  and  sweet  word  cajole  him  who  buy.  I 
have  respect  to  her  purity  and  my  own  aucien  bionl, 
I  transac  the  business  by  my  servant — why  not  ?" 
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The  Count's  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  a  sudden 
and  large  accession  of  company,  who,  finding  they 
could  neither  walk  nor  ride,  for  the  high,  cold  winds, 
turned  into  the  rooms  supposed  to  be  hot,  as  a  place  of 
refuge,  thereby  admitting  a  stream  of  air  which  taught 
Lady  Anne  to  feel  that  her  dress  was  unsuitable ;  but 
there  was  now  no  power  of  changing  it.   The  business 
«jf  the  day  commenced ;  though  the  sale  was  not  great, 
the  number  of  visitants  was  ;  and  their  pressure  in  the 
itre  of  the  room  prevented  her  from  seeing  any  one 
rhom  slie  could  entreat  to  procure  her  a  shawl.     After 
jL  time,  as  it  was  found  that  the  sale  was  slow,  that 
lie  hours  remaining  were  few,  one  gentleman  pro- 
posed turning  auctioneer,  and  selling  the  goods  by 
lot. 

The  tiling  took ;  Lady  Penrhyn  lent  him  her  table, 
and  was  willing  to  ofUciate  as  his  assistant  in  handing 
JHihe  tilings  to  him,  and  giving  him  their  names,  at  the 
^Bame  time  procuring  him  a  clerk  to  keep  accounts  and 
^Beceive  money.     The  spirit  of  gambling  seized  on  all, 
^BDd  those  who  had  hitherto  prudently  withheld  a  half- 
^^crowu   now    willingly  bade   up    to   a   sovereign,   or 
more,  witii  what  they  deemed  a  proper  spirit.     The 
auctioneer  was  voluble,  even  eloquent,  and  an  admi- 
rable mimic  of  George  Robins,  the  various  nature  of 
tlje  goods  giving  great  latitude  for  the  play  of  words. 
His  assistant  clerk  played  well  into  his  hands,  and  his 
aniitant  lady  attetudeni7,cd  with  immense  effect,  play- 
ing comic  muse,  or  tragic,  as  the  case  admitted.   Shouts 
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uf  laughter  were  elicited,  smart  biddings  drawn  out, 
from  the  whispers  of  a  timid  miss,  to  the  stentorian 
voice  of  a  fox-hunting  squire,  and  not  a  few  fracas  from 
parties  either  contending  for  a  supposed  prize,  or  dis- 
claiming their  chance  for  it,  and  "  I  assure  you  it  • 
none  of  mine."  "  I  was,  by  no  means,  the  last  bidder," 
was  not  less  frequently  asserted  than,  "  I  can  assuK 
yuu  it  is  mine ;  put  it  up  again,  for  have  it 
let  who  will  bid  against  me." 

If  Lady  Anne  gathered,  in  the  melde,  a  few  trifles, 
which  could  be  put  into  her  reticule,  that  was  all;  for 
the  "  braw  lassie,"  Lady  Jemima,  guarded  the  chari 
purse  "  reight  weel,"  and  the  result  was  decidedly 
greatest  gift  to  the  charity  which  the  fifteen  s 
had  produced,  several  being  very  small;  the  mi 
Lady  Penryhn  produced  was  as  little  as  her  serviuff 
were  great ;  she  therefore,  (guaranteed  by  a  look  from 
her  grace)  in  a  kind  of  mock-hoydenish  manner,  seiad 
all  the  purses,  emptied  them  into  the  auctioneer's  bat, 
and  declared  that,  as  every  one  present  had  done  their 
best,  all  were  equal  benefactors  to  the  charity ;  at  tb« 
same  time  she  handed  its  produce  to  the  chairman  ol 
the  committee. 

Lady  Anne  considered  herself,  by  this  ruM,  njbkrJ 
both  of  fame  and  property,  and  voted  the  whole  afiiiir 
an  execrable  bore : — "  It  had  neither  helped  bei^ 
nor  her  daughters,  and  it  had  increased  her  milliiwr'i 
bill  enormously  :  to  be  sure,  it  had  been  the  mean*  ^ 
rendering  her  on  friendly  terms  with  the  duchess »"'' 
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"VQal  other  persong  of  consequence,  but  the  thing 
tielf  had  done  no  good  whatever,  save  to  the  dispen- 
^,  which  was  only  frequented  by  paupers  and  such 
•fttehes." 

ifter  dioing  and  dressing,  Lady  Anne  met  the 

ft^ton  world  at  the  duke's :  the  party  was  gay,  for 

^  money  received  at  the  fency  fair  had  turned  out 

fiejand  their  expectation,  the  auction  having  had  such 

>  stimulating  effect  that  it  had  trebled  the  value  of 

Ike  articles  sold.    Lord  Meersbrouk  was  joked  much 

Ohis  purchases  in  this  way,  which  he  parried  by 

l^og  he  had  a  particular  taste  for  pencil  drawings, 

nd  should  never  think  he  had  paid  too  much  for 

ttne  he  had  secured.     Lady  Gertrude  and  other 

Joaag  ladies  became  anxious  on  this  subject,  on 

Vineh  Lady  Penryhn,  from  pure  malice,  having  always 

%  dislike  to  those  she  termed  "  the  misses,"  joined 

the  whisperers  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  them  that 

intj  article  knocked  down  to  his  lordship  came  from 

I«dy  Anne  Granard^s  stand.    "  She  had  seen  them  all 

ftere  the  day  before,  and  remarked  them  w'nen  she 

piaoed  each  article  in  the  hands  of  the  gentleman  who 

*Qid  them.     Lady  Anne's  daughter,  her  own  sister-in> 

W,  had  a  very  pretty  notion  of  drawing,  she  knew." 

She  knew  more ;  for  she  was  well  aware  that  the 

Articles  in  question  were  done  by  Helen  and  no  other 

4  the  five  sisters,  since  the  talent  was  only  possessed 

^  her  and  Mary  in  any  remarkable  degree :  she  had 

W  own  suspicions,  from  various  trifling  circumstances, 
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but  she  chose  to  stifle  them,  being  neither  inclined  to 
flatter  Lady  Anne  nor  foretel  good  fortune  to  her 
daughters,  and  very  much  inclined  to  thaw  the  frost 
of  that  cold  politeness  which  marked  the  manners  of 
Lord  Meersbrook  whenever  she  accosted  him,  which 
was  more  frequently  than  he  desired. 

Notwithstanding  the  way  in  which  she  had,  in  what 
she  termed  "  the  delicacy  of  her  feelings,"  contriwd 
to  pour  the  receipts  of  the  fancy  fair  into  one  retencir, 
the  duke  and  several  other  persons  complimented  Lady 
Anne  very  much  on  the  superior  beauty  and  value  of 
her  articles,  and  said  "  she  had  been  the  most  effioent 
friend  of  the  charity ;"  and  whether  a  whisper  that 
had  gone  forth  respecting  her  conintempa  with  tb* 
strange  man  was  spread,  or  it  had  fortunately  been  «> 
well  managed  by  the  Count  as  to  have  escaped  obser* 
vation,  and  her  indisposition  of  the  preceding  diym* 
the  true  cause  of  their  pity  and  friendly  attention,  it 
was,  at  all  events,  certain  that  she  did  receive  inort 
att<>ntion,  and  that  of  the  most  kind  and  flattmig 
nature  than  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  dowagers,  ind 
that  her  Italian  friend  paid  her  the  homage  of  tlx 
most  accomplished  Cicisbeo :  yet  she  enjoyed  no  tri- 
umph, was  sensible  of  no  pleasure,  even  when  mort 
litisfled  with  the  belief  that  the  arrest  was  unknown, 
and  that  Lady  Penryhn's  ruse  was  defeated — ^Ihat  h*f 
pecuniary  anxieties  were  delayed  and  her  positioo  mtk 
Riccardini  envied — still  no  sense  of  self-gratolMtieii 
followed.     The  proud  swell  of  the  heart,  ev«r  cooitiag 
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"wtinction,  ever  conscious  of  the  value  of  rank,  and 
^  itill  more  active  principle  assumed  as  the  right 
ofperaonal  attraction,  by  which  nature  asserts  her 
ifiiti  as  superior  to  all  artificial  distinctions,  lay  dor* 
■Unt    She  was  at  this  moment  neither  proud  nor 
1    *lia;  praise  failed  to  elate  her;  even  words  and  looks, 
•kich  she  desired  to  consider  those  of  love,  (let  the 
*i»)d  laugh  if  it  liked)  failed  to  yield  her  consolation, 
'twas  very  strange,  even  to  herself,  that  she  could  be 
•  inert,  so  discontented,  so  incapable  of  exertion  or 
(Bjoyment ;  but  there  was  no  shaking  off  the  sensa- 
Itti— it  shrouded  her  faculties,  it  obscured  her  sight ; 
ibe  really  apprehended  that  it  made  her  look  a  com- 
plete object. 

Alarmed  with  this  idea,  she  told  the  Count  "  that 

ifae wished  to  go  home  immediately;  she  knew  the 

dgehess  would  lend  her  a  chair,  as  she  had  often  done." 

"You  have  got  your  death  of  cold,  I  fear,  dear 

lady  Anne.    Alas !  alas  !  I  offer  you  my  cloak  when 

>Ba  enter  the  place,  which  I  say  will  cover  you  all 

Oiw,  and  you  refuse  positive — what  sad  pity !  we  are 

40t  young,  neither  you  neither  me  — time  is  come  for 

One  to  us  both.     I  have  lost  two  —  yes,  two  beloved 

Bnes,  more  young  as  either." 

The  anger  which  rose  in  Lady  Anne's  heart,  and 
ittSiued  even  her  brow,  gave  her  a  momentary  anima- 
ttan  and  power  unknown  for  the  whole  evening ;  and, 
Hioiigb  she  disdained  reply,  she  left  the  room  with  a 
Inn  itep  and  the  air  we  are  apt  to  attribute  to  royalty, 
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being  placed  in  ber  dbair  by  the  Count,  whose  « 
desire  that  she  would  take  all  possible  care  of  b 
hEJf  atoned  for  bis  lat*  error,  and  almost  mad 
think  that  sincerity  and  good-vtU  were  forgii 
qualities.  | 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  Lady  Anne  found  that 
^  had  got  a  very  bad  sore  throat,  that  her  oblivion 
of  pleasure  the  preceding  evening  was  the  herald  of 
plio,  which  universally  pervaded  her  frame,  and  the 
Connt's  words,  •*  you  have  got  your  death  of  cold," 
itnDed  to  be  the  only  ones  she  could  remember,  and 
^were  registered  in  her  mind  as  a  sentence  de- 
*taag  her  destruction. 

Of  all  other  expenses,  Lady  Anne  had  most  avoided 

dxiie  which  belonged  to  the  faculty.     Often  had  the 

^oids  been  addressed  to  her,  "  Miss  Granard  is  ex- 

temely  delicate,  I  think  she  should  have  the  best  ad- 

'ite  before  winter  sets  in,"  but  never  was  her  mamma 

of  8  similar  opinion — generally  speaking,  she  took  great 

*li<e  of  herself,  and,  having  an  excellent  constitution, 

'•gularly  attributed   any   temporary  ailment  of  her 

Qaoghters  to  carelessness,  for  which  she  prescribed 

***ater  gruel,  and  keeping  in  bed,"  being  certain  that 

''Oder  so  safe  a  regimen,  "  they  would  get  well  as 

*O0D  as  possible,  and  learn  to  keep  well  also."    That 

■^  system  was  an  excellent  one,  was  fully  evinced  by 

^  general  health  of  her  family,  and  the  great  care 
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erer, 


each  sister  evinced  for  tlie  other's  welfare.  If  the  de- 
pletion had  cured  a  bad  cold,  or  averted  a  slight  ferer, 
and  the  patient  came  down  declaring  she  was 
yet  looking  very  ill,  and  an  officious  caller  n 
mended  "  beef-tea,  calves'  foot  jellies,  or  a  gla^ 
old  port,"  Lady  Anne,  who  well  knew  the  value  of 
such  nutriments,  seeing  she  constantly  used  them, 
would  observe  in  reply,  "  at  her  time  of  life  there  is 
an  innate  power  of  resuscitation,  which  operates  bet 
without  such  stimulants,  in  my  opinion  ;''  neverthel 
she  would  afler  a  time  tell  the  delinquent  (for  the 
valid  was  always  considered  criminal)  to  put  oo 
things,  and  go  to  tiie  Palmers  for  a  couple  of  hoi 
"  'tis  but  a  step,  and  change  of  scene  may  do  you 
good,  and  make  you  less  an  object.  I  hate  to  see  pik 
feces  always  before  my  eyes,  and  fair  people,  when 
colourless,  are  cither  ghastly,  or  sallow  :  indeed,  Ui«j 
are  often  both.  Isabella,  poor  brown  creature,  u 
she  is,  stands  a  bad  cold  better  than  any  of  you." 
We  need  not  say  how  these  fair  sinners  were 
ceived  and  reheved  by  Mrs.  Palmer,  who  had 
blished  her  character  from  the  beginning  of  tlitsr 
quaintance,  for  being  a  skilful  nurse,  and  at  the  [in- 
sent  time  happy  would  Ijady  Anne  have  been,  coi 
she  have  secured  the  advice  and  care  of  tlie  invalual 
neighbour,  whom  she  would  probably  have  Ii 
upon  with  contumely  two  days  before.  But  the  c«J» 
was  pressing,  and  the  nearest  medical  practitioner  «•• 
sent  for.     On  examining  the  throat,  he  expreMe^H 
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''^in  that  a  phyndan  should  be  called  in,  and  ac- 
^("dingly  a  gentleman,  duly  authorized,  made  his  ap- 
P^&nuice,  and  prescribed  gargles  and  diluents  secundem 

"  And  will  you  send  de  nonrse  along  wid  de  bottel  7^ 
*>id  pochette. 

"There  is  no  occasion  for  a  nurse,"  said  Lady 
-^one ;  "  as  I  cannot  leave  my  bed,  you  will  have  no- 
^^liiog  to  do  but  give  me  my  medicines,  and  can  write 
^3t  Miss  Helen  to  come  to  me  immediately." 

"Oh !  mon  dim,  I  can  do  nothing  for  de  sick  bed ; 
Inglis  constitution  ver  odd  thing,  if  I  gif  bottel  not 
*^f^t.    I  go  for  kill  ma  chire  ladi." 

"I  will  procure  a  nurse,"  said  the  apothecary, 
**  for  it  is  not  a  case  to  be  trifled  with.  I  question  if 
^^  person  can  read  a  label,  or  apply  a  leech." 

"  Leech !  leech  !"  shrieked  Fanchette,  in  the  hor- 
*V(,  "le»  noir  diadlel  I  will  not  live  when  I  look  in 
^  &ce.    I  have  de  grand  aversion.'" 

"  Leave  the  room,  and  send  a  housemEiid ;  you 
*lann  the  patient,  and  will  do  more  mischief  in  an 
''oor,  than  a  week  can  retrieve." 

Whilst  this  gentleman  was  intreating  the  care  of 
^  mistress  of  the  house,'  until  a  proper  nurse  could 
l*  procured.  Count  Riccardini  arrived,  and  heard  with 
'Bore  sorrow  than  surprise  of  the  state  Lady  Anne 
*M  in,  for,  accustomed  to  the  care  long  demanded  by 
^  ailing  wife,  and  naturally  a  man  of  acute  sensibi- 
^  and  great  intelligence,  he  had  become  learned  in 
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symptoms,  and  seen  clearly  that  she  was  becoming 
seriously  ill.  He  expressed  a  desire  to  be  shown  to 
her  room  immediately,  and,  as  he  seemed  to  speak  on 
the  subject  as  if  he  were  a  relation,  no  objection  was 
made  by  the  medical  man,  save  by  the  observation, 
"  that  sore  throats  were  very  infectious,  and  he  would 
do  well  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  the  patient,"  but 
Fanchette,  in  the  most  violent  manner,  protested 
against  such  a  proceeding. 

"  low  see  my  lady  in  the  bed !  you  see  her  with 
the  flannel  all  wrap  up,  no  toilette  !  un  vilain  cccttf- 
fure  you !    O !  she  go  die  instant." 

Riccardini  recollected  himself,  and  changed  his  pur- 
pose. The  best  thing  he  could  do,  was  to  fetch  Helen, 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  he  was  on  his  road  to 
London,  but  not  until  he  had  authorized  tlie  landlady 
to  take  immediate  possession  of  the  purse  and  dressing- 
case  of  Lady  Anne ;  a  circumstance  extremely  offen- 
sive to  Fanchette,  until  informed  that  it  was  alway* 
the  custom  when  strange  nurses  were  brought  iDW 
sick  rooms.     She  had,  however,  the  comfort  of  know* 
ing  that  her  lady's  wardrobe  was  in  her  power,  but  i'     ^ 
did  not  avail  her  much,  as  the  servants  of  the  hool^H 
were   so  shocked  at  the   Frenchwoman's  refiiaa!  1^ 
nurse  her  sick  lady,  that  every  eye  was  upon  bwifl 
the  way  of  espial  and  condemnation ;  and  having  ^ 
dared  most  solemnly  that  the  complaint  of  ber  ladf 
was    contagious,    she   effectually   closed    tlie  hou*- 
keeper's  room  at  the  duke's,  against  herself. 
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Thai  fiunily,  like  many  others,  were  now  on  the 
vpijjg^  and  although,  from  the  representations  of  her 
kudiand,  her  grace  did  not  actually  visit  the  chamber 
of  the  sufferer,  she  neglected  no  means  of  assisting 
^Kr;  the  finest  fruit  being  constantly  selected  for 
Ifldy  Anne,  and  constant  inquiries  made  as  to  their 
(ower  of  being  useful.  Alas !  in  these  cases  every 
vine  must  bear  her  own  burden ;  sympathy  may  soften 
^ie  affliction,  wealth  may  procure  many  alleviations, 
l>Qt  the  king  must  bear  his  individual  pangs  as  surely 
^  tile  pauper,  with  this  difference,  that  he  has  been 
leas  used  to  them,  in  all  probability,  and,  therefore, 
finds  them  more  severe. 

About  the  middle  of  the  day  following,  Count  Ric- 
Cttidini  arrived  with  both  the  daughters  of  Lady 
Anne,  fi9r  Louisa  could  not  bear  to  be  left  behind,  al- 
^Ittagb  her  child  and  the  nursemaid  were  unavoidable 
Btenmbrances ;  but,  as  the  Count  immediately  took  a 
lodging  for  Mrs.  Penrhyn  and  himself,  they  were  sta- 
tioned there.  This  new  relative,  who  constantly  called 
Umielf  their  uncle,  seemed  to  the  sisters  like  a  man 
dropped  firom  the  skies,  for,  although  he  had  been 
Rationed  by  Mary  in  her  latter  letters,  he  had  not  in 
9aj  manner  become  familiar  to  their  ideas,  and  the 
'wy  little  which  had  ever  dropped  from  their  mo- 
flier's  lips  respecting  himself  and  their  unfortunate 
*nA,  was  that  of  imqualified  contempt  and  utter  re- 
IXobatioD.  They  had  actually  ranked  him  with  those 
<tf  bis  country  who  travel  with  monkeys  and  white 
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mice,  and  considered  the  degraded  sister  of  tli 
father  as  a  woman  following  him  with  a  ragged  child 
on  her  back,  a  red  and  yellow  handkerchief  bounJ 
round  her  bead,  with  a  tanned  skin,  a  haggard  look, 
and  penniless  poverty  joined  with  bitter  repentance, 
being  evident  in  every  Uneament  of  her  once  lovely 
countenance. 

"  Look  at  what  she  was,  and  think  of  what  she  is!" 
Lady  Anne  would  say,  when  any  one  ventured  to  look 
on  her  picture  at  Granard  Park — a  picture  she  dune 
to  leave  there,  saying,  "  it  was  better  that  her  chiW 
dren  should  never  remember  tiiat  disgrace  to  h«r 
family."  Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  no  won- 
der that  their  young  imaginations  depicted  their  aunt 
in  the  form  of  the  only  Itahans  they  had  happened  U) 
meet  with — in  childhood,  the  younger  had  some  vagut 
apprehensions,  from  time  to  time,  of  seeing  her ;  «i» 
feeling  sure  that,  if  she  were  ever  so  little  a  bit  like 
dear  papa,  speak  to  her  they  must ;  but  they  outgtw 
their  fears  and  their  memories,  and  for  them  she  »» 
dead  long  ere  she  died. 

So  far  as  Isabella  was  concerned,  it  might  have  Ixi^ 
the  apprehension  of  presentiment,  for,  in  what  a  qu* 
tionable  shape  did  this  lost  aunt,  in  her  fairest  rcpt^ 
sentative,  appear  to  the  unhappy  and  bewildered  giri' 
— far  easier  would  it  have  been  to  have  clasped  a  «■"• 
dering  vagabond  cousin  to  her  pitying  heart,  thanfinn 
the  blameless  and  beauteous  object  of  an  idolLwd  In* 
band's  love  in  that  relation. 
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¥oor  Lady  Anne,  although  her  fever  ran  high,  and 
**^  suffered  much  from  rheumatic  pains,  as  well  as 
''^  ulcerated  throat,  was  not  subject  to  delirium ;  and 
"^H,  tlierefore,  could  not  fiul  to  rejoice  in  the  presence 
*Qf  her  daughters — undoubtedly,  she*  had  pleasure  in 
^Being  them,  and  must  justly  estimate  the  love  which 
(tfooght  them  so  speedily  to  her.  after  they  had  given 
pKoof  that  pleasure  could  not  draw  them ;  but  we  fear 
^  most  sensible  gratification  derived  from  their  at- 
toidance  was  the  certainty  that  she  might  be  cross 
^  impunity ;  that  even  Louisa,  unprotected  by  the 
(nsence  of  her  husband,  might  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  her  former  tenure. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  grief  and  pity  her  de- 
pkmUe  situation  excited  in  them  both,  on  their  ar- 
tifal ;  and,  both  night  and  day,  did  they  watch  her 
^onch,  and  seek,  by  every  medium,  to  allay  her  pain 
tod  mitigate  her  fever,  discovering,  by  the  happy  in- 
Wtim  of  affection,  her  wants  by  the  slightest  sign, 
W  wishes  by  the  faintest  murmur ;  but  the  young 
Qiother  was  not  equal  to  beu  this  fatigue  long,  for  she 
xiuld  not  suffer  alone,  and  the  plaintive  wailings  of 
W  little  one  compelled  her  to  leave  poor  Helen  to  her 
Unties  unaided. 

The  kind-hearted  Count  was  as  valuable  to  the  sis- 
ten  in  England  as  he  had  been  to  those  in  Italy ;  he 
^Itched  her  litde  one  so  kindly  that  Louisa  could,  in 
^dwtt  time,  go  twice  a  day,  with  a  heart  at  ease,  to 
^  her  mother ;  and,  at  such  periods,  send  Helen 
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out  for  a  short  walk,  or  for  an  hour's  repose ;  and  I 
soon  learnt  to  arm  herself  with  his  name,  in  such  ■ 
manner  as  to  secure  Lady  Anne's  consent.  Indeed, 
it  is  only  justice  to  say,  she  desired  much  to  insure 
Helen's  health,  considering  it  as  the  means  of  pre- 
serving her  beauty,  without  which  she  had  no  chaooe 
of  marrying  her — one  daughter,  she  thought,  it  would 
really  be  desirable  to  retain,  for  they  certainly  could 
wait  upon  her  better  than  the  nurse  (who  liad  fairly 
yawned  in  her  face  repeatedly,  and  never  hesitated  to 
say,  "  she  knew  her  duty,  and  was  not  to  be  told  what 
to  do  by  a  patient") ;  but,  then,  Mary  would  unques- 
tionably be  at  leisure  for  all  useful  purposes,  and  whj 
keep  two  of  them  ? — "  Not  that  a  daughter  cost  mndi 
— she  must  say  servants  cost  more,  a  great  deal ;  thB 
nurse  would  ruin  her  in  green  tea,  to  keep  her  awake, 
and  brandy  to  compose  her  nerves.  Neverthelen,  rf» 
must  be  kept,  since  the  girls  could  never  compel  me 
to  take  the  nauseous  medicines,  and  unquestjooalil} 
they  are  necessary." 

In  about  a  fortnight  Lady  Anne's  throat  was  nearly 
well,  but  much  general  pain  remained  in  her  limbs, 
and  she  was  more  sensible  of  it  than  she  had  been  be- 
fore, and  the  confinement  was  more  irksome, 
could  be  taken  out  of  bed,  and  sit  up  for  a  coupl«l 
hours,  and  this  period  she  usually  spent  in  bemo 
her  sufferings  and  reproaching  her  daughters  a» 
cause  of  them. 

"  It  is  entirely  owing  to  you  two  making  such  • 
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heap  of  things,  and  compelling  me  to  sell  them  during 
ftat  dreadful  cold  day,  that  has  brought  me  into  this 
wretched  state.  I  have  you  to  thank  for  all  my  misery; 
therefore,  it  is  as  little  as  you  can  do  to  wait  upon  me, 
tod  seek  to  alleviate  it — in  fact,  if  Charles  Penrhyn  is 
not  a  mean,  ungrateful  wretch,  he  will  send  me  a  hun- 
zted pounds  at  least,  to  make  me  some  amends  for  his 
wife's  share  of  the  mischief." 

**  Indeed,  mamma,  Louisa  did  very  little,  for  she 
nut  so  busy  with  her  baby;  besides,  she  was  ex- 
tnmely  delicate,  and  only  able  to  sit  up  part  of  the 
day  in  the  beginning  of  the  time." 

•*  Delicate,  indeed !— what  made  her  delicate  but 

undertaking  to  feed  that  great  lump  of  a  boy  ? — to  be 

Mae  it  was  consistent  with  marrying  a  man  who  is  a 

«i^  merchant — what  better  could  she  expect  than  to 

lit  compelled  to  such  low,  I  may  say,  such  beastly  em- 

{kjment,  for  all  kind  of  creatures  suckle  their  young. 

Kojnl  mothers  never  dream  of  such  a  thing.     Noble 

Bothers  never  did,  till  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire 

■oaght  it  into  fashion,  on  the  very  same  principle 

Alt  she  made  bonnets  the  shape  of  coal-scuttles  the 

nge.   Odd  things  she  could  do  and  would  do,  because 

tbe  had  the  power  to  do.     However,  she  died  soon 

•flsr  I  was  married,  and  I  never  followed  her  example, 

and  trust  no  daughter  of  mine  will  do  it,  save  those 

•Died  to  city  connections;   one  can  expect  nothing 

'letter  of  them,  when  a  woman  has  once  renounced  all 

df-respectf  so  far  as  to  form  a  lasting  union  with  a 
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man  like  Penrhyn ;  it  is  quite  in  character  that  she 
should,  as  Hamlet  says  in  the  play,  proceed 

"  To  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  smaU-beer." 

"  But  surely,  dear  mamma,  Mr.  Gleatworth  i$ 
still  more  a  city  man  than  Mr.  Penrhyn,  who  has 
been  a  merchant  a  very  short  time,  whereas  the  otliei 
was  engaged  many  yeEirs." 

"  Yes ;  but  Glentworth's  shame  was  hiddeu  by 
transacting  business  abroad,  and  his  rich  unrle'i 
estates  covered  the  disgrace.  Indeed,  money,  wfa^bJ 
tliere  is  plenty  of  it,  will  cover  every  thing  j  bill^l 
mere  handsome  competence  leaves  you  exposed  to  i 
thousand  remarks  —you  are  numbered  with  retptctahk 
people,  like  the  Palmers,  for  instance  ;  you  have  os 
st}'le,  no  debts  (not  that  debts  are  desirable,  but  lie 
contrary)  no  fashion,  no  ancient  importance  to  tun 
back  upon,  no  modem  landmark,  such  as  an  extniw- 
gant  entertainment,  a  costly  embassy,  a  loss  or  gain 
at  Newmarket,  or  a  crash  at  Doncaster,  to  be  talked 
of;  you  have  no  title,  no  caste,  no  any  thing.  It  i> 
far  better  to  be  a  distinguished  author  than  tobe  «li»' 
tinguished  for  notliing,  which  is  generally  the  ««» 
with  respectable  people,  who  '  pay  their  way.'  as  the 
saying  is,  and  delight  in  private  charity,  and  briogiK? 
up  large  families  well." 

"  Dear  mamma,"  Helen  replied,  thankfiil  byinf 
medium  to  escape  the  fancy  fair  and  its  attendant  i*^^ 
proaches,  "  however  strange  you  may  think  it,  Co** 
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Siccardini  flays——' '  She  hesitated,  and  Lady  Anne, 
in  an  impatient  tone,  cried  out — 

"  What  does  he  say  ?  Why  do  you  act  so  like 
a  fool,  speaking  very  often  when  you  should  hold 
your  bngue,  and  stopping  when  you  should  speak !" 

"  He  says  no  person  should  ever  incur  debt  for  his 
^nm  personal  pleasure  or  celebrity ;  that  it  is  a  dis- 
gntce  and  an  act  of  dishonesty,  which  places  the 
Ughest  nobleman  (in  a  just  and  moral  point  of 
'View)  below  the  poorest  artizan,  who  works  for  his 
bread  and  pays  for  his  bread.  There  may  be  cases, 
he  allows,  where  a  man  desires  to  effect  a  grand 
Qaticmal  purpose,  in  which  he  may  incur  risk,  be- 
Wue  the  mani/  must  not  be  sacrificed  for  the  fete, 
tad " 

"  There,  there,  be  silent  j  I  have  had  quite  non- 
■ense  enough  in  one  morning  for  my  weak  state. 
Come,  and  rub  my  right  foot.  It  is  shocking  that 
fte  Count  should  talk  so  like  an  ass  about  the/ew  and 
flttflun^;  but  Italian  people  are  dreadfully  ignorant ; 
tbdr  church  keeps  them  so— I  have  heard  him  say  so 
biniself.  Still  he  cannot  but  know  that  in  every  coun- 
try the  nobility  are  the  few,  the  canaille  the  many, 
who  work,  dig,  delve  for  them,  and  ought,  as  poor 
Lady  Sarah  Butterlip  says,  to  be  only  too  happy  when 
tliey  have  it  in  their  power  either  to  lend  them  or  give 
liiem  any  thing  they  will  condescend  to  accept.  It  is 
on  that  principle  I  have  been  always  so  kind  to  the 
l^lfflers ;  every  day  of  my  life  1  wish  I  were  at  home 
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on  their  account — I  would  eat  no  jellies  but 
made  by  their  cook." 

Helen  trembled  for  the  money  she  had  had  a  ha 
in  borrowing,  and  felt  that  no  power  on  earth  could 
induce  her  to  be  ungrateful  to  those  dear  neighboure, 
wlio  once  saved  her  life,  and  since  then  had  largely 
contributed  to  its  comforts.  "  If  I  were  made  a  queen 
to-morrow,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  could  the  attentions 
I  should  certainly  shew  dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer, 
repay  my  obligation  to  them  ?  impossible  !" 

"  You  do  well  to  make  no  reply  ;  young  peopW 
ought  to  receive  information,  not  dispute  its  corrwt- 
ness,  which  is  indeed  the  fault  of  the  times  ;  and  tlie 
nobility  themselves  (nine  times  out  often)  live  so  en- 
tirely without  using  the  privileges  of  their  order,  that 
they  render  it  difficult  for  others  to  assume  them. 
Mind,  I  do  not  say  either  honesty  or  humility  are  baii 
things  even  in  the  highest  classes,  but  I  do  say  thrr 
ought  not  to  be  expected  if  inconvenient,  which  roust 
be  the  case  some  times  with  some  people  ;  otherwi«, 
as  the  great  radical  poet  very  justly  observe 


'  That  if  you  have  Dot  got  a  very  high  rental, 
Tis  hardly  worth  while  to  be  very  high  bom.' 

Remember,  however,  in  any  future  conversatioD  j«» 
may  happen  to  hold  with  Count  Riccardini,  never  to 
induce  him  to  suppose  I  question  any  of  his  silly  ui 
stupid  dogmas.  We  ought  to  make  allowance*  fw 
foreigners  ;  and,  talk  as  he  may,  in  person  and  nw- 
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\Ba  he  will  always  be  tris  distingue,  as  you  must  per- 
»Te.  Tell  my  page  to  ask  him  to  walk  with  you, 
Ebf  you  look  wretchedly,  and  to  be  sure  you  have  been 
on  four  knees  a  long  time  rubbing  that  foot,  I  must 
lay." 


TOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 


When  poor  Georgiana  arrived  at  Rotheles  Cmo 
she  was  received  with  much  kindness  by  the  earl,  her 
uncle,  and  with  an  appearance  of  it  on  the  part  of  tl* 
countess,  such  as  she  had  never  experienced  b«foi*- 
The  fact  was,  that  this  lady,  was  so  angry  witli  1'^' 
niece,  Lady  Allerton,  she  determined  to  punish  !)« 
by  adopting,  as  her  heart's  chosen,  any  one  of  h*' 
husband's  nieces  that  might  happen  to  suit  her.  Sh* 
had  not  yet  seen  one  that  would  ;  but,  as  she  finnij 
believed  Lady  Anne  to  be  exceedingly  like  hen 
"  in  the  strong  lines  of  character,"  by  which  the  **»*' 
fish,  matumtvrinff,  doubling,  and  cunning  traits  w« 
meant,  she  concluded  that,  out  of  five  daughtere,  < 
or  more  would  be  found  to  resemble  the  mother,  wh 
yet  she  would  not  love,  for,  as  Lady  Anne's  deficia 

ywhat  she  termed  "  maternal  weakness  "  would  ' 
jst  remarkable  to  a  sharp,  clever,  and  obser 
rl,  so  would  she  be  the  first  to  rebel  against 
)ther  in  secret,  and  try  to  subvert  the  authori 
th  which  she  could  not  contend. 
Lady  Rotheles  was  by  no  means  right  in  her 
Lsions,  because  she  could  not  analyze  the  mind  of 
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laij  Anoe,  which  was  essentiaUy  distinct  from  her 
own,  by  which  she  measured  it.    Shakespeare  has 
given  us  several  fools,  but  no  two  of  them  are  alike ; 
each  was  the  product  of  "  an  imagination  all  com- 
pact," which  gave  to  each  his  own  identity,  despite 
tile  grand  characteristic.    And  thus  did  these  ladies 
^er  from  each  other,  though  both  were  pretty  gene^ 
laDy  classed  by  their  friends  "  artful  women."    So 
^  as  Lady  Aime  was  such,  she  had  been  made  by 
tirenmstance  and  observation,  for  both  nature  and 
cdocation  had  stamped  her  as  too  proud  and  self-suf- 
leient  to  stoop  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  that  which 
^  had  a  right  to  seize.    In  the  day  of  her  power  she 
*»  vain,  eittravagant,  imfeeling,  and  intensely  sel- 
fih ;  but  her  poverty  alone  taught  her  as  much  of 
Cnimiag  as  her  necessities  exacted,  or  her  difficult 
ties  compelled,  but  no  more.     On  the  contrary,  the 
toootess  was  cunning  by  nature,  and  had  so  culti- 
Hted  her  faculties,  that  the  "  charming  simplicity  of 
W  character"  was  constantly  the  theme  of  strangers 
{nvious  to  her  marriage,  and  had  indeed  been  the 
iIb  cause  of  it,  for  the  earl,  worn  out  by  the  passions 
nd  impulses,  the  abilities  and  sensibilities  of  his  own 
Wrt  and  its  errors,  the  hearts  of  his  preceding  wives 
■id  their  errors,  sought  only  in  her  the  simplicity  he 
Mold  sever  siispect,  and  the  quiet  kindness  be  had  no 
cause  to  dread.    He  was  only  beginning  to  find  that, 
M  the  perfection  of  art  is  to  conceal  art,  bis  lady  was 
ID  accomplished  a  person,  he  might  rely  as  safely  on 
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the  tinsel  she  assumed  as  the  gold  for  which  he  hid 
given  her  ci'e<lit. 

The  very  cunning  should  never  venture  to  be  tlie  v?tj 
angry.     Poor  Lady  Rotheleswas  really  so  imprudent 
on  the  late  occasion  of  her  niece's  elopement  as  lo  go 
into  a  passion,  and  to  utter  such  a  tirade  against  her, 
her  lord  was  roused  from  his  habitual,  but  not  nata- 
ral  listlcssness,  and  became,  in  consequence,  master 
of  sentiments  and  secrets  hitherto  most  eommeniiabiy 
concealed  from  his  cognizance.     The  former  assurwl 
him  that  his  discreet  lady  saw  no  harm  in  her  niece'i 
conduct  save  its  publicity,  which  she  reprobated  •* 
imforgiveable,  horrible,  danmable  ;  the  latter  gsw 
him    to  understand  that  poor   Mary  Granard  bid 
been  completely  choused  out  of  her  lover  by  tJ» 
artful  cunning  of  a  woman  who  despised,  whilst  sta 
married  him,  and  had  for  seven  long  years  wastM 
his  property,   thwarted  his  pursuits,  ridiculed  W 
attainments,  despised  his  person,  and  told  him  ho« 
and  for  what  purpose  she  cajoled  him  into  mRrrisgfi 
a  coronet  and  a  fortune  being  her  sole  object,  9»* 
in  so  far  as  she  had   pleasure  in  thwarting  La<>7 
Anne. 

"  But  coronet  and  fortune  are  now  gone  forewf- 
Miss  Aubrey  jienniless  will  be  cast  on  the  «or» 
which  despises  her ;  perhaps  look  to  her  aunt  '<'•' 
charity  :  but  no,  miscreant,  not  a  shilling,  or  a  lo"' 
sl\all  you  ever  have  from  me  !     Not  if  you  are  ^t*^ 
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bg,  rotting,  at  my  park-gates,  shall  you  have  a 
penny  from  my  porter." 

"  You  are  very  angry,  and  talk  very  wildly,  Lady 
Sotfaeles.  If  Emma  Aubrey  writes  to  me  in  a 
{nper  nuumer,  she  will  not  be  refused  help." 

The  words  "  writes  to  me,"  in  a  single  moment 
ttrssted  all  the  fury  in  the  angry  woman's  breast. 
*'  Should  she  write  to  her  lord,  what  might  she  not 
Qnfiild;"  and  she  saw  in  an  instant  how  much 
Husehief  she  must  have  done  in  mentioning  the 
ifiir  of  Lord  Allerton's  marriage,  since  her  lord 
Could  not  fail  to  know  that  if  she  did  not  assist 
er  niece,  she  connived  at  her  conduct,  to  the  injury 
of  Atf  sister  and  his  niece.  No  man  less  merited 
mdi  conduct  firom  his  wife  than  Lord  Rotheles,  for 
lit  bad  been  both  generous  and  confiding  to  an  ex- 
tnme  in  her  case,  and  deceit  was  abhorrent  to  his 
Mtnre.  Unfortified  by  sound  principles,  unblessed 
V  parental  control,  his  morals  had  been  lax,  and 
ill  passions  strong,  but  his  disposition  was  kind  and 
Mosiderate,  and  the  heart,  too  subject  to  melt  in 
At  eye  of  beauty,  yielded  also  to  the  voice  of  pity. 
Ks  sins  were  allied  to  the  heart's  tendernesses,  nut 
Ae  cruelties  which  so  frequently  accompany  them  ; 
bs  was  rather  seduced  than  the  seducer,  and  there 
bd  never  been  a  period  in  his  eventful  and  unhappy 
iktory,  when  a  sensible  and  good  woman  might 
lot  have  rendered  him  a  respectable  member  of 
ociety  ;  but  his  first  step  had  been  wrong,  and  in 
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losing  that  first  step,  which  ii  "  a  tide  id  the  a£Fain 
of  men,"  he  had  been  ever  after  condemned  to  b« 
"  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries." 

But  tlie  bloom  and  summer  of  life   had  posied 
by,  and  since  retrospection  could  redeem  no  foflf, 
much  less  present  any  consolation,  he  desired  oo^ 
to  forget  it,  and  to  dwell,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  id 
the  Castle   of  Indolence,  save  when  the  Castle  of 
Rotlieles  was  animated  by  the  presence  of  soim 
really  worthy  person,  whose   name  was  mirrounded 
by  the  halo  of  virtue  and  talents.     In  such  periodi, 
he  was  proud  and  happy  as  the  monarch  who  criwl 
in    his  sleep,   "  I    have  gotten  Themistocles,  tb< 
Athenian  \"     He  became  active,  hospitable,  full  rf 
conversational    power,    displayed    extensive    infor- 
mation, and  much  of  that  hopeful  spirit  which  be- 
longs to  an  earlier  period ;  in  fact,  he  felt  «s  if  hf 
could  redeem  the  past,  as  if  his  affections  aud  itiiili' 
ties  could  still  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  lu> 
fellow-men  in  the  manner  befitting  his  rank,  bat 
the   stimulus  withdrawn,  the  effect  subsided;  aoi. 
however,  without  leaving  benefit  which  might  hfl* 
been  most  happily  improved,  had  not  his  lady  bdil 
all  her  powers  and  wishes  to  one  single  ainv— i" 
own  pecuniary  interest. 

Our  readers  will  see  at  once  that  Lady  Botb** 
was  completely  disappointed  in  any  hope  she  nip 
have  formed  on  the  subject  of  rendering  b«f  b*' 
band's  niece  a  substitute  for  her  own.     Sh«  b*'' 
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Wever,  4ibe  ooaaolaition  of  perceiving  that  if  there 
ifas  ixything  to  hope,  there  was  nothing  to  fear,  from 
Geoigiana ;  and  she  consoled  herself  by  the  power 
•he  must  possess  over  the  actions  of  the  little  focd 
Wbo  might  be  made  useful  in  many  ways,  without 
eouprehendii^  she  was  so. 

Ib  this,  the  "lady  promised  herself  too  much." 
Georgiana,  like  all  her  sisters,  had  an  excellent  capa- 
tif,  and  a  sound  understanding;  indeed,  abilities 
aid  good  taste  were  indigenous  in  the  family ;  but 
it  may  be  observed,  that  all  cumiing,  artful  people 
innriably  set  down  those  who  do  not  practise  their 
ovtt  gifts,  as  being  very  poor  creatures,  a  kind  of 
Vntempltdble  second-rate  human  beings.  A  learned 
man  can  allow  abilities  in  a  mere  rustic,  an  author 
or  an  artist  admire  a  man  devoted  to  a  science  of 
Irtiieh  they  are  ignorant ;  but  that  class  who  work 
Uieir  way  mole-wise  in  the  dark,  always  look  down 
m  the  children  of  light  as  if  their  integrity  was  igno- 
Hace,  and  their  plain  dealing  deficiency ;  they  rank 
knocenee  with  silliness,  and  believe  no  one  speaks 
troth  bat  those  who  have  not  wit  enough  to  inventalie. 

Lady  Botheles  by  no  means  despised  Lady  Anne 
Qnnard,  as  she  did  her  daughters,  but  she  dis- 
ced her  exceedingly,  and  had  great  pleasure  in 
Mting  her  talents  to  work  to  thwart  her  wishes, 
■Bar  at  her  follies,  render  her  brother  angry  with 
kar,  and  contrive  a  whole  multitude  of  petty  incon- 
laniencea,  which  might  either  prevent  their  receiving 
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her  annual  visit,  or  render  it  very  unpleasant  to  her- 
The  great  matter  of  all,  however,  was  tliat  of  spirit- 
ing up  the  earl's  resolution  to  curtail  her  income, 
and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  she  had,  at  length- 
effected  ;  less,  however,  from  her  influence  than 
Lady  Anne's  own  folly.  Though  the  earl  did  m' 
suspect  his  lady  of  being  the  adept  she  was,  yet  he 
had  long  knowno  she  disliked  his  sister,  which  he 
accounted  for  from  the  circumstance  of  Lady  Anne's 
taperior  personal  attraction  ;  the  countess,  though 
with  a  pretty  face  and  at  least  ten  years  young*, 
cutting  comparatively  no  figure  when  placed  \ieam 
the  tall  atid  graceful  form  of  Lady  Anne,  wh(* 
beautiful  bust  and  slender  waist  never  failed  W 
attract  admiration. 

From  t!ie  time  the  possibility  of  her  niece  writi 
to  her  husband  took  iwssession  of  Lady  Rotheles's  i 
she  had  really  never  known  a  liappy  hour  when  a« 
and  her  dread  of  post-time  amounted  to  a  perfect  fi)i 
as  it  was  that  of  breakfast,  when  she  could  not  i 
possession  of  the  letters  without  showing  her  aiuii«l 
So  perfectly  easy  was  Lord  Rotheles  on  the  subji 
that  she  might  have  examined  all  and  secreted 
witliout  inquiry  on  his  part ;  but  the  mind  maktfl 
own  scourges,  and  poor  Georgiana  could  not  cast  a  I 
towards  either  of  them,  when  taking  off  the  enveloif 
without  being  susptKited  of  some  way  playing  into  J 
uncle's  hands,  for  it  was  plain  that  every  day  of! 
life  she  became  of  more  value  to  him ;  for  she  not  onl^ 
read  his  letters,  but  generally  wrote  tlie  answers. 
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At  length  Lady  Rotheles  became  so  sensible  that 
her  anxiety  was  making  her  seriously  ill,  that  she  laid 
the  matter  before  Georgiana,  imparting  her  desire  to 
become  possessed  of  any  letter  her  misguided  niece 
might  write,  purely  to  save  dear  Rotheles  from  the  vex- 
ation it  would  not  fail  to  cause  him,  by  reminding  him 
of  circumstances  in  his  own  early  life  of  an  afflicting 
nature.  "  Besides,  she  can  only  write  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  money  out  of  lum  —  and  he  is  not  rich ;  he 
has  been  obliged  to  curtail  Lady  Anne's  allowance,  you 
know  ;  and  surely  it  would  be  very  improper  to  give 
that  wicked  woman  money  which  might  be  so  much 
better  bestowed  on  his  own  sister?" 

"  Dear  Lady  RoUieles,  how  good  you  are  to  think 
of  mEurma ;  I  am  sure,  if  you  are  her  friend  in  the 
matter,  we  can  get  my  lord  to  forgive  her,  and  send 
her  the  same  he  used  to  do.  As  to  the  person  that 
was  Lady  Allerton,  depend  upon  it  she  will  be  no  trou- 
ble to  him,  for  she  is  gone  to  tlie  East  Indies  with  the 
colonel." 

Lady  Rotheles  shrieked  with  delight.  "  The  East 
Indies!     Who  told  you  so  ?" 

"  Tlie  Naval  and  Military  Gazette,  which  is  the  best 
of  all  information,  because  it  always  knows  the  truth, 
and  tells  the  truth.  My  brother  Penrliyn  happened  to 
have  one  in  his  pocket  when  he  brought  me  hither.  I 
will  shew  it  to  you." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  Georgiana  quickly 
placed  the  precious  document  in  the  hands  of  the  coun- 

m5 
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tess,  who  could  scarcely  refrain  from  weeping  for  joj". 
Her  auditor  was  quite  surprised  at  the  sensibility  she 
displayed  by  warmly  kissing  her,  and  declaring  **  she 
had  given  her  new  life  in  the  immeasurable  relief 
afforded,  and  that  she  should  henceforward  conrider 
her  as  her  dearest  and  best  loved  mcce,  the  one  who 
must  supply  to  her  love  the  worthless  Henrietta." 

After  these  protestations,  Georgiana  trusted  th»t 
sOTne  day,  when  her  mother  was  named.  Lady  Rotheles 
would  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  something  in  her 
behalf,  which  might,  at  least,  have  the  effect  of  soften- 
ing her  uncle's  feelings  towards  her ;  but  time  passed, 
and  nothing  of  the  kind  taking  place,  she  ventured  to 
beg  the  countess  would  have  the  goodness  to  nj 
*'  something  which  would  enable  her  to  follow  and  ex- 
plain circumstances  which  would  show  that  maisnt 
was  little  if  at  all  to  blame." 

"  My  dear  girl !  you  cannot  suppose  I  have  negtected 
to  speak  of  your  mamma  when  alone  with  Rotlieles, 
which  is  indeed  the  only  time  that  a  wife  can  properly 
speak  of  family  affairs  with  her  hnsband.  At  this  time, 
I  grieve  to  tell  you,  he  is  so  extremely  angrj-  with  ber, 
that  all  which  you  or  I  can  do  with  good  effect  is  no* 
to  mention  her  name,  or  start  any  subject  likeijto 
lead  to  it.  You  made  me  happy  one  day  by  a  {«»•• 
graph  in  a  newspaper,  and  I  am  sorry  to  make  fO" 
unhappy  through  the  same  medium ;  but,  the  hci  is. 
Lady  Anne's  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Morning  P** 
in  a  way  which  has  disturbed  Lord  Rotheles  ex«<* 
ingly," 
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The  GonnteM  spoke  the  truth  for  once,  but  not  the 

iriiole  truth.    The  earl  was  vexed  and  disturbed— «s 

^teU  he  might— be  had,  from  the  time  of  Greorgiana'a 

arrival,  sent  her  out  on  horseback  with  a  careful  groom ; 

and,  the  preceding  morning,  as  soon  as  she  was  gone, 

Udy  Botheles  said,  as  she  handed  the  paper  to  her 

Viid, "  My  dear,  I  wish  you  to  look  over  the  Morning 

Axt,  that  we  may  bum  it  before  Georgiana  returns ; 

tttre  is  a  paragraph  saying,  that  the  Duchess  of 

Ci  ■     ,  Lady  Anne  Granard,  and  others,  are  getting  up 

tftocy  bcuaar— -fiEmcy  fair,  I  mean— at  Brighton,  which 

M  npected  to  be  a  very  gay  thing,  as  the  daughters 

ndnieces  of  the  ladies  concerned  are  all  the  loveliest 

cf  the  beau  tnonde.    Of  course,  Georgiana  will  desire 

to  go  thither,  to  shew  off,  with  Helen  and  her  mamma, 

>odI  am  quite  sure  she  has  not  strength  for  any  thing 

«f  the  kind." 

"Fancy  fairP*  exclaimed  her  lord,  angrily — "  how 
<u  you  name  such  a  thing  to  me  P" 

"  My  dear  Rothelcs,  it  pains  me  to  do  so,  certainly ; 
lot  if  yoHr«tim  tiater  can  engage  in  a  fancy  fair,  your 
tieees  Helen  and  Louisa  exhibit  themselves  at  a  fancy 
Ur,  surely  I  may  call  on  your  strength  of  mind  and 
jour  kindness  to  save  our  sweet  Georgiana  from  the 
Ojnries  a  fancy  fair  may  bring  upon  h«r !" 

Nothing  could  be  better  managed  than  this  speech, 
lacause  it  complimented  his  lordship  on  that  quality, 
Ui  which,  being  notoriously  deficient,  he  wished  every 
boc^  to  give  him  credit  for  possessing.    It  also  ex- 
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liibited  his  sister,  at  whom  he  had  been  angry,  but 
towards  wliom  his  gentler  thouglits  had  been  retumiiig 
ever  since  Georgiana  arrived,  in  the  light  of  an  ex 
vagant,  and,  what  was  worse,  an  unfeeling  and  indi 
cate  woman,  forgetful  of  that  circumstance  which 
inflicted  anguish  unutterable  on  her  only  brotlier,  and 
rendered  him  for  years  a  reckless  and  worthless 
Now  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  consign  all  the 
to  oblivion,  and,  by  "  leading  a  new  life,"  estabUi 
a  new  character,  this  act  of  madness  and  folly  on  her 
part  could  hardly  fail  to  recall  Ma  great  grief,  At*  great 
error,  and  increase  the  difiiculties  of  her  own  situatioD. 
To  al!  tliis  he  added  the  irreparable  injury  she  wouU 
do  her  daughters ;  he  would  venture  to  say,  "  do 
grandson  of  Sir  E^lward  Hales  would  henceforwanl 
think  for  a  moment  of  the  degraded  daughter  of 
Anne  Granard." 

As  these  thoughts,  or  such  as  these,  poured  fipom  liis 
lips,  liis  lady  took  care  to  give  them  the  point  and  im- 
pression wliich  miglit  convert  a  passing  pet  into  ao 
abiding  resentment ;  but,  in  order  to  convince  him  bow 
sincerely  she  wished  well  to  his  innocent  nieces,  all* 
seized  the  first  pause  in  his  ra^d  condemnation  of  tb< 
mother  to  say, 

"  But  we  can  save  Georgiana,  my  deer,  from  a  foUj 
alike  injurious  to  her  liealtli  and  her  hopes — for  hopt* 
she  has,  poor  thing,  I  am  certain  ;  and,  if  she  abstaiw 
from  the  fancy  fair  when  the  rest  of  her  family  8« 
there,  will  it  not  prove  her  superior  sense  of  pto^ 
priety  and  all  that  ?" 
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*  Yon  are  right,  Lady  Rotheles,  quite  right  As  to 
'ookiag  at  the  paper  which  shews  Lady  Anne  in  so 
Unamiable  and  blameable  a  point  of  view,  I  shall  not}  so 
take  it  out  of  my  sight,  and  bum  it  as  soon  as  you 
please.  And  I  b^  of  you,  if  any  more  nonsense  about 
Wand  her  daughters  appears  in  the  papers,  let  them 
be  kept  out  of  my  sight.  It  is  not  my  strength  of 
mind  (exert  it  as  I  may)  that  will  prevent  me  from 
operiencing  dyspepsia,  if  such  follies  as  these  are  ex- 
hibited before  me." 

Altiiough  Lady  Rotheles  had  thus  with  good  effect 
defeated  Georgiana's  wishes  and  hopes  with  respect  to 
ber  mother,  yet  she  could  lay  the  "  flattering  unction 
t9  her  soul"  that  she  wished  to  promote  the  poor  girl's 
liippiness  by  marrying  her  to  Lieutenant  Hales.    The 
venerable   Sir  Edward    was  one    of  those  persons 
vhose  acquaintance,  or  rather  whose  friendship,  Lord 
Botiieles  would  give  the  world  to  gain.    In  days  past 
he  had  loved  the  son  and  honoured  the  father,  and  he 
iidieved  that  he  had  been  held  in  sincere  regard  by 
hath.     It  was  a  consolation  to  believe  that  Lord 
Keersbrook,  in  his  glorious  but  short  career,  knew 
htde  or  nothing  of  his  own ;  but  Sir  Edward  must, 
&r  he  had  an  estate  which  joined  the  Rotheles  pro- 
jabf,  and  occasionally  brought  him  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood, when  the  doors  of  the  castle  were  always 
thrown  open  to  him,  but  never  yet  had  he  accepted 
to  invitation,  though  it  had  always  been  refused  so 
CDUiteously  as  to  justify  the  repetition.     It  was  now 
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rumoured  in  the  country  that  he  was  conung  for 
last  time,  and  would  be  accompanied  by  his  heir,  the 
young  Lord  Meersbrook  5  and  the  earl  hoped  that  the 
presence  of  his  nieoc  might  induce  them  at  length  to 
accept  his  invitation,  especially  as  there  was  on  the 
spot  nothing  suitable  as  a  residence  for  the  young 
lord,  though  the  old  baronet  had  put  up  with  poor 
accommodation  from  an  old  tenant  whom  he  valued. 

Under  these  circumstances,  in  Lord  Rotheles'  opi- 
nion, nothing  could  be  more  tnal-a-propoa  than  Lad; 
Anne's  conduct ;  therefore,  he  felt  every  putting  off 
of  the  Brighton  fancy  fair  as  a  kind  of  reprieve,  anil 
instead  of  having  the  papers  burned  or  kept  out  of  his 
sight,  he  soon  eagerly  examined  every  one,  in  bopa 
to  find  that  the  whole  affair  was  quashed ;  but  this 
satisfaction  did  not  occur.  Despite  of  himself,  he  felt 
a  degree  of  pleasure  when  Lady  Anne  was  admired,  or 
pitied  for  being  overcome  with  the  heat,  and  carried 
■out  by  an  Italian  nobleman  and  Lord  Meersbrook: 
but  above  all  things  did  he  rejoice  to  find  that  "  ber 
ladyship's  lovely  and  accomplished  daughters  wei^ 
from  unforeseen  circumstances,  not  present." 

"  God  bless  them  all !  They  know  nothing  of  1 
uncle's  mishap,  which,  porhaps,  in  the  eternal  whid 
of  fashionable  life,  is  really  obliterated  from  its  annalf; 
but  they  have  the  good  sense  and  delicacy  to  n-frt 
from  what  is,  in  fact,  a  matrimonial  market.  1 1 
quite  certain  Georgiana  had  not  a  single  wish  toj 
them,  and  it  is  plain  Helen  had  none.     Uow  Blitoff 
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seems  that  my  sister  should  have  less  sense  than 
her  daughters  5  but,  be  it  remembered,  neither  of  «* 
had  parents  witlun  our  memory  {  there  lies  the  grand, 
the  irremediable  misfortune  of  our  lives.  It  is  a  plain 
case  that,  let  her  errors  be  what  they  may,  she  is  an 
admirable  mother  :  where  can  a  sweeter  creature  than 
this  poor  Georgiana  be  found  ?  So  modest,  she  thinks 
the  secret  of  her  poor  little  heart  is  safe  in  its  inmost 
recesses,  yet  so  sensitive,  if  ever  a  sailor  or  a  man-of- 
war  is  named,  the  blood  mounts  to  her  brow. 
I  '•  But  Anne  never  had  a  heart  herself,  so  how  should 
she  feel  for  her  daughters  ?  If  Granard  never  won 
her  love,  doubtless  she  was  invulnerable ;  and  it  is 
certain  he  did  not ;  for,  if  she  had  really  loved  a  man 
80  admirable  both  in  mind  and  person,  she  could  not 
have  preferred  the  gauds  of  life  to  him  and  his  love> 
especially  vihen  Heaven  had  granted  her  so  large  and 
00  sweet  a  family. 

No !  to  me,  and  me  alone,  was  given  the  sensi- 
tiveness  which  should  have  been  divided  between  botli, 
the  bitter  sweet,  and  sweet  bitter,  which  has  been  the 
charm  of  my  life,  yet  the  ruin  of  my  happiness. 

Happiness  !  what  is  happiness?— a  dream  !  But 
to  be  respectable,  to  be  virtuous,  to  receive  tlie  warm 
grasp  of  a  good  man's  hand,  to  be  surrounded  by  a 
tenantry  who  say,  '  my  lord  is  an  example  to  every 
body  '  —  when  you  speak  in  the  House,  to  know  no 
man  says,  '  he  talks  better  than  he  acts  ' — '  I  wish  I 
<;ould  take  his  hand/ree/y'— these  are  the  things  oae 
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wants  to  receive  or  to  avoid.  What  an  immense  dif- 
ference tiiere  is  in  one's  estimate  of  desirable  objecU 
at  twenty-three  and  fifty-three  1 

"  Would  I  had  been  a  father ! — how  much  couM 
have  taught  my  son  ! — he  is  denied,  and  it  is  right  he 
should  be,  undoubtedly.  I  am  a  not  religious  man, 
but  I  do  feel  that  to  this  decree  I  ought  to  bow  io 
humility.  Let  me,  then,  take  care  of  these  dear  girk ; 
they  are  the  cliildren  of  my  blood,  the  children  of  mj 
only  sister  and  my  sincere  and  virtuous  friend.  Yw  I 
I  will  take  care  of  the  girls ;  it  is  the  one  comfort  of 
my  life  that  I  am  doing  so." 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

iOrd  Meersbrook  had  lingered  longer  than  he  in- 
ied,  or  even  approved  of  in  himself,  to  see  this 
J  fair,  because  he  knew  that  the  dear  old  baronet 
waiting  for  him ;  but  the  very  day  following  he 
leoted  himself  at  Meer^rook  Park,  willing  to  set 
in  hour  after  his  arrival, 

•No,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Margaret;  *' evening  tra- 
ing  will  not  do  for  my  brother.  I  will  tell  you 
'  to  manage  him,  dear  Frederic ;  and  you  must  not 
w  him,  either  from  his  fancied  strength  or  his 
d-natured  compliance,  to  mislead  you — let  him 
akfast  at  eight,  set  out  at  nine,  and  not  travel  after 
!,  and  you  will  manage  the  hundred  and  twenty 
«s  admirably — ^yes,  admirably,  in  two  days  and  a 
f." 

To  take  such  a  time  for  such  a  purpose,  appeared 
prising  to  so  young  a  man,  though  he  was  perfectly 
'ling  to  obey  the  mandate,  if  necessary ;  and,  look- 
1  at  the  aged  traveller,  he  said :  "  Do  you  agree  to 
■arrangement,  dear  grandfather?" 
'Willingly,  as  I  know  my  sister  is  quite  right;  for, 
'te  course  of  my  whole  life,  I  have  never  known 
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but  one  man  that  could  travel  fast  after  he  was  turned 
of  eighty;  that  man  was  the  Reverend  John  Wesley: 
he  was,  unquestionably,  as  much  the  remarkable,  the 
unparalleled  man  of  my  early  life,  as  the  great  duke  is 
of  my  present  period  of  existence.  As  they  are  both 
descended  from  one  stock— for  our  great  captain  was 
a  Wesley,  and  Lord  Momington,  his  father,  was  en- 
riched by  a  legacy  at  one  time  designed  for  the  fetbef 
of  methodism — I  wonder  it  has  never  entered  into  the 
heads  of  people  who  write  books  to  make  a  parallel 
between  them  :  it  might  be  done  exceedingly  well,  in 
my  opinion,  and  take  Marquis  Wellesley  into  th^j 
group."  ^ 

"  In  what  way,  dear  sir  ?  you  excite  my  curioatr 
much,  "  *  said  Lord  Meersbrook,  who  ever  listemi 

•  In  many  of  the  portraits  of  Mr,  Wesley,  taken  about  \79),<l 
-earlier,  there  is  evidence  of  a  decided  family  likeness  to  the  dul'i 
and  though  scarcely  the  height  of  bis  grace,  there  waa  great  rB«» 
blancc  in  the  spareness  of  flesh ,  the  perfection  of  m  uscle,  the  sprtng^ 
ness  of  the  step,  the  brilliance  and  comprehensive  character  of  ti« 
eye,  the  commanding  and  distinct  intonation  of  the  Toiee,  in^  * 
power  of  enduring  fatigue  and  physical  privations  only  par»lW<" 
by  tliemselves.     The  mental  properties  of  the  parties  still  BKf«** 
sembled  each  other — high  intellect,  great  penetration,  perfect  i*' 
tegrity  and  singleness  of  purpose  —  a  resolution  devoid  of  oW»' 
nacy  and  a  fortitude  admitting  sensibility  and  cherishing  afertu"* 
were  alike  the  characteristics  of  the  clercyman  and  the  loUie''' 
To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  eaob  party  was  endowed  withil*" 
nius  for  governing  men.    The  duke  found  his  soldiery  half*"*' 
plined,  flagitious,  disorderly  and  inefEcient :  he  reodarad  ti^* 
in  his  own  words,  a  " perfect  organ."    John  Weslej     " 
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with  food  attention  to  the  "  old  man  garrubus  "  he 
honoured  ho  entirely. 

"  Qualities  and  faculties,  my  dear  Meersbrook,  de- 
scend in  racei<  not  less  than  features  and  stature,  and 
what  is  most  to  the  purpose,  longevity  both  of  mind 
and  body.  That  the  elder  Wesleys,  of  whom  I  speak, 
were  extraordinary  men,  no  one  now  disputes.  The 
labours  of  John  as  a  preacher,  writer,  and  traveller, 
may  be  compared  with  the  man  of  a  hundred  battles, 
and  thousands  of  letters,  the  deep  thinker,  the  con- 
triver, the  consolidator.     Lord  Mornington   was  a 


tfae  "highways  aad  hedges"  of  society,  to  "  seek  and  save  that 

which  was  lost"    With  a  personal  courage  never  exceetled,  and 

a  patient  endurance  rarely  ecjunlled,  he  laboured  amongst  the 

ignorant  and  the  wicked,  until  be  bad  called  order  out  of  chaos, 

and  gained  the  lufTrages  of  the  good,  for  his  benefits  to  the  bad. 

He  not  only  purified  the  dregs  of  society,  but  reformed  the  church 

V>  which  be  belonged,  whihtt  he  built  up  another.    At  least  a  mil* 

lioo  of  Christians  are  called  by  his  name,  and  although  the  writer 

is  herself  episcopalian,  she  firmly  behetes  his  followers  to  be 

t!  Dost  consistent  body  of  religious  persons  in  existence.  The 
ke's  army,  when  most  perfect,  of  course,  had  some  bad  men  in 
and  there  may  be  some  blots  in  the  Wesleyan  goTernmcnt  as 
iducted  in  America,  notwithstanding  which  the  Methodists  are 
•o  Ibe  United  Slates  the  "  salt  of  the  earth." 

May  the  duke  be  enabled,  like  bis  prototype,  to  labour  in  behalf 
"his  country  as  effectively  as  we  are  sure  he  will  conscientiously 
*"»  wisely>  and  when  his  latest  hour  arrives,  may  he  also  enjoy 
'"telleciiial  strength  to  the  verge  of  existence,  and  "  nobly  "  give, 
"•>'  yitldj  Ills  sool  to  death,"  in  "  sure  and  certain  hope !" — Ed. 
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musical  composer  of  first-rate  talent,  and  Charles  Wee 
ley's  son,  the  musical  genius  of  his  day — Charles  him- 
self was  both  a  lively  and  a  devotional  poet,  and  the 
Marquess  of  Wellesley  is  not  only  an  elegant  classicBl 
scholar,  but  a  sweet  poet,  thougli  the  world  does  not 
know  it ;  from  thus  looking  over  the  family,  Frederic, 
1  infer  that  this  country  may  be  blessed  by  the  wislom 
and  energies  of  the  duke  for  many,  mant/  years,  pro- 
vided he  takes  proper  care  of  himself,  such  care  as  yoo 
are  willing  to  take  of  me." 

"  I  should  wish  no  better  lot  in  life,  than  taking 
care  of  you  both,"  said  his  lordship  j  but  he  felt,  at  the 
same  moment,  there  was  another  and  a  very  difft 
person  whom  he  should  like  to  include  in  his  d: 
Although  he  had  been  very  angry  with  Lady 
Granard  (of  whose  present  situation  he  was  ignorantji 
and  therefore  was  still  the  same,  so  far  as  his  Jctf 
brother  was  concerned,  yet  he  was  sensible  of  a  certain 
tie  to  her  which  might,  at  a  different  period  of  societji 
have  been  imputed  to  witchcraft.  He  considered  htf 
a  proud,  insolent,  and  unfeeling  woman,  who  deaenv 
a  thousand  inflictions  by  way  of  punishment,  but  h* 
could  not  himself  bestow  one  of  them  ;  on  the  contrait, 
when  lie  found  she  was  distressed  for  money,  lje  ear- 
nestly intreated  Mr.  Palmer  to  relieve  her,  ajid  tl* 
plan  of  paying  beforehand  for  the  house  was  entii«|y 
of  his  suggestion.  The  few  words  of  advice  slie  giw* 
him  as  to  escaping  political  embarrassments,  stnick 
him  as  the  acme  of  wisdom,  and  as  indicating  an  iof* 
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rest  in  his  well-being  of  the  kindest  description  ;  and 
he  was  thence  led  to  consider  tiiat  "  perhaps  her  own 
□arrow  income  and  pecuniary  difficulties  had  alone  in- 
duced her  to  fear  such  a  fate  for  her  daughter,  and 
occasioned  her  refusal  of  Arthur,  and  that  the  reports 
which  hod  been  made  about  her  seeking  to  marry 
Georgiana  to  the  Marquess  of  Wentworthdale  were 
mere  idle  fabrications.'" 

Though  taciturn,  from  partaking  the  manners  of 
those  with  whom  he  had  recently  lived,  and  naturally 
too  modest  to  do  justice  to  his  own  conversational 
powers,  yet,  when  he  reached  the  dear  home  of  his  in- 
fancy, he  could  talk  freely  of  all  that  he  had  lately 
seen  or  even  thought,  and  his  representations  of  Lady 
Anne,  to  a  considerable  degree,  ameliorated  their  feel- 
ings towards  her,  and  they  thought  most  probably  she 
had  changed  her  mind,  and  would  not  be  long  before 
she  gave  some  farther  intimation  of  it. 

"  I  well  remember  when  Lord  Hothelos  was  a  young 
man  (and  a  very  engaging  one  he  was),  that  he  was 
much  given  to  running  from  one  opinion  or  predilec- 
tion to  another.  '  Unstable  as  water,  tliou  shalt  not 
profit,'  says  the  wise  man  ;  and  truly  the  sentence  is 
full  of  truth :  perhaps  Lady  Annu  may  resemble  him  ; 
I  know  too  little  of  her  to  judge.  We  should  make 
allowance  for  this  disposition,  because  our  own  failings 
"*  the  other  way." 

"  Say  rather  our  virtues,  brother,  for  surely  con- 
'tftncy  is  one  ?  "  said  the  old  lady. 
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"  Constancy  in  our  affections  is  a  good  Uiing  cer- 
tainly, but  constancy  in  our  opinions  is  a  different 
affair.  A  good  man  may  change  his  senlimenti, 
thougli  he  cannot  cliange  his  principles." 

"  Well,  all  I  think  about  is  this  :  —  Does  tlie  ffA 
herself  deserve  dear  Arthur  ?  I  wish  of  all  thingii 
that  your  brother  could  see  her,  and  judge  how  far  d* 
resembles  that  vain  peacock,  her  mother,  or  that  shut- 
tlecock, her  uncle  ?  I  confess  I  never  liked  the  first| 
but  I  did  have  a  great  regard  for  the  last,  when  he  wi 
intimate  with  dear  Frederic." 

"  Was  Lord  Rotheles  intimate  with  my  father?" 
said  the  son,  earnestly. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  they  were  college  friends,  and  happr 
would  it  have  been  for  him  had  his  young  mentor  been 
near  him ;  but  your  father  went  to  India,  came  home, 
but  for  a  short  time  ;  married,  and  went  out  agtuo.  b 
losing  his  friend,  he  might  be  said  to  los«  himself;  ht 
has  led  a  strange  kind  of  life,  more  '  sinned  against 
tlian  sinning,'  but  certainly  has  not  been  a  man  with 
whom  your  father  would  Imve  continued  intimate. 
However,  he  is  now  sobered  down  into  decency,  »l 
least — is  an  excellent  landlord,  a  good  husband  sad 
brother,  and  restored  to  the  respect  of  his  neigbbuun.* 

"  I  should  like  to  know  the  man  who  knew  my  &• 
ther !  —  knew  him  when  he  was  young,  and  could  tell 
me  how  he  looked,  and  spoke  —  what  were  bis  taitM 
and  sentiments  in  early  life  ?"  said  Lord  Nteenbrock, 
warmly. 


'*  As  to  his  person,  clear  Frederic,  you  have  nothing 
to  do  but  sit  down  before  the  glass,  and  tliere  you  have 
it,"  said  his  great  aunt. 

I  "  And  his  mind,  you  must  know,"  added  Sir  Ed- 
ward, "  for  he  might  be  said  to  breathe  it  into  you, 
my  dear  boy." 

*'  Nevertheless,  I  should  like  to  know  this  Lord 
Hotheles." 

*'  And  you  shall  know  him,  only  let  us  set  out,  and 
the  rest  you  may  leave  to  me." 

They  did  set  out,  and  in  tho  forenoon  of  the  third 
day,  Sir  Edward  arrived  at  his  old  tenant's,  who  was 
two  years  his  senior,  and  received  him  with  great 
pride  and  delight,  presenting  his  married  grand- 
daughter and  her  two  children.  The  poor  woman, 
who  was  well  aware  with  such  incumbrances  she 
could  do  nothing  with  visitors  of  their  rank,  eagerly 
presented  a  letter  from  the  castle,  which  had  been 
.  waiting  almost  a  week,  and  their  horses'  heads  were  in 
^^  few  minutes  turned  thitherward,  a  boy  being  dis- 
^BBtche<l  from  the  farm  by  a  near  road,  to  announce 
^Hieir  arrival. 

^P  Georgiana  had  heard  nothing  of  this  invitation,  for, 
although  determined  once  more  to  make  it.  Lord  Ro- 
theles  could  hardly  hope  it  would  be  accepted  after 
the  conduct  of  his  sister,  unless  that  very  conduct  in- 
duced Sir  Edward  to  say,  by  his  manners,  "  I  know 
you  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  my  lord."  As  this  was 
not  unlikely,  so  far  as  he  could  judge  of  the  worthy 
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baronet,  he  determined  to  send  his  invitation  in 
time,  and  the  acceptance  gave  him  sincere  delight ;  he 
hastened  to  inform  his  lady,  and  entreat  her  to  do  ill 
honour  to  their  expected  guests,  and  then  walked  to- 
wards the  entrance  of  tiie  Castle.  Georgians  w 
returning  from  her  ride,  and  jumped  from  her  horse 
just  as  the  carriage  door  was  opened  ;  and  Lord  Meeis- 
brook  sprung  out  "  What  coidd  bring  him  Uiere? 
who  was  in  the  carriage  besides  ?"  were  questiou 
that  suffused  her  cheek  with  crimson,  and  made  bei 
heart  beat  almost  audibly.  Slie  stood  as  well  as  bei 
trembling  limbs  permitted,  but  could  neither  move  nor 
speak  till  she  bad  seen  the  venerable  baronet  deKead 
with  his  grandson's  assistance,  when  she  began 
comprehend  tliat  they  were  visitants  to  her  uncle, 
whom  she  had  nothing  to  do  beyond  exchanging  tbi 
usual  civilities. 

Never  had  she  seen  Lord  Rotheles  so  entirely  <&■ 
charge  his  usual  nonchalance  so  rapidly,  and  receii* 
his  new  guests  with  such  graceful  and  animated  wei* 
come.  On  taking  the  hand  of  Lord  Meersbrook,  1* 
pressed  it  between  both  his  own,  and  whilst  the  ttaW 
welled  up  into  his  eyes,  said,  in  a  voice  suppreawd  If 
emotion,  "  you  are  indeed  the  son  of  my  early  friei»" 
Poor  Frederic  1  he  deserved  to  be  the  father  of  at^ 
a  one." 

Georgiana  escaped  to  her  own  room,  desirous  of  o^ 
taining  more  composure  before  she  went  thiougb  ^ 
ordeal  of  presentation  to  tlie  venerable  man  who  wtxiiB 
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•  Idndly  have  received  her  portionless  and  unknown, 
lod  even  generously  endowed  her ;   and  she  could  so 
Khool  her  heart  and  command  her  nerves  as  to  walk 
into  the  drawing-room  with  her  usual  ease,  and  re- 
ceive the  compliments  of  Lord  Meersbrook  with  only 
the  hdghtened'colour  natural  to  an  agreeable  surprise. 
When  he  led  her  up  to  the  grandsire,  of  whom  Ar- 
Unir  had  talked  so  much,  and  had  written  so  grate- 
fbUy,  that  bloom  receded  and  returned  with  such 
quick  changes,  that  even  the  eye  of  age  detected  her 
cooiusion ;    and  Sir  Edward,  rising,  took  her  from 
Lord  Meersbrook,  and,  with  a  tenderness  beautiful  in 
Um,  touched  the  pale  cheek  with  his  lips,  and  brought 
back  not  only  roses  but  tears  — "  sweet,  grateful, 
touching  tears,"  which  no  one  seemed  to  see,  but  were 
to  by  every  one. 

As  Sir  Edward  Hales  had  some  business  to  tran- 
)Met  every  morning,  and  it  was  understood  that  he  was 
W  equal  to  large  parties.  Lord  Rotheles  busied  him- 
4f,  with  Georgiana^s  assistance,  in  giving  invitation 
Wh  to  near  and  distant  neighbours  to  come  in  small 
llrties,  on  different  days,  to  dinner  during  the  en- 
iring  week  ;  such  parties  including  the  young  of  both 
•tts,  who  were  likely  to  render  the  visit  more  agree- 
able to  Lord  Meersbrook.     Several  sportsmen  were 
iBongst  the  number ;  and,  as  pheasant-shooting  had 
nmmenced,  these  made  their  appearance  early  in  the 
aoming,  and,  of  course,  Lord  Meersbrook  accom- 
janied  them ;  but  it  was  certain,  though  fond  of  field 
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sports,  he  would  rather  have  accompanied  Georgiaoa 
in  her  ride,  for  he  had  a  great  deal  to  tell  her  respect, 
iiig  the  fancy  fair,  and  a  great  many  questions  to  aA, 
both  direct  and  indirect,  in  which  Helen  vras  con- 
cerned. 

On  explaining  to  his  grandfather  his  necesaty  fw 
leaving  him,  in  consequence  of  the  earl's  arrangement 
for  his  pletisure,  the  baronet  repUed,  "  Go,  by  all 
means,  and  prove  yourself  a  good  shot,  for  I  ta^tght 
you  myself ;  yes,  1  took  you  on  the  moors  when  I  m» 
sixty-four,  which  is  soraetliing  to  say,  and  very  sh«p 
you  were,  only  too  pitiful  for  a  sportsman ;  but  that 
was  my  sister's  fault :  women  will  spoil  men,  do  what 
one  will.  However,  I  wish  you  would  get  Georgiana 
Granard  to  sit  with  me  when  the  tenants  come.  1  aD 
getting  too  fond  of  that  child,  I  can  tell  you ;  in  fiwt, 
I  am  rather  angry  at  myself,  for  I  should  like  to  gin 
her  to  you,  and  that  would  be  wrong,  for  I  am  sojw 
Arthur  must  love  such  a  sweet  creature  very  dearly." 

"  Dear  Grandfatlier "  his  lordship  began  with 

a  very  grave  face,  and  was  certainly  on  the  poist  of 
making  a  confession,  but  his  servant,  entering  with  « 
variety  of  fowling-pieces,  sent  for  his  choice  frora  oj 
lord,  together  with  a  shot-bag,  jacket,  &c. ;  no  morf 
was  said,  and  he  joined  the  gentlemen,  completely  fcf- 
getting  Georgiana,  because  his  head  was  full  of  hw 
sister.  Sir  Edward's  wishes  were  not  the  less  fiJ* 
filled. 

"  Georgiana,  child  !  "  said  the  earl,  **  you  ore  tk 
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best  secretary  in  the  world,  so  I  would  have  you  offer 
your  services  to  Sir  Edward ;  it  would  be  indelicate  in 
>oe^  wboee  lands  adjoin  this  estate  of  his,  to  offer  mine, 
a*  I  would  gladly  do  it;  not  that  I  am  half  so  au  fmi 
Is  either  yon  or  your  aunt,  who  has  most  kindly  un- 
dertaken to  read  and  answer  all  letters  this  busy,  and, 
let  me  add,  this  happy  week." 

Geor^ana,  in  a  moment  after,  stood  before  the  aged 
bvonet,  offering  her  services,  saying,  she  should  be 
Bolt  happy  to  assist  him  in  any  way  she  could ; 
•dding,  with  great  modesty,  "  I  can  cast  up  a  sum 
mdily,  and  I  write  quickly  and  legibly." 

"  Great  things  in  your  fiivour,  my  dear,  and  more 
ttu  yoar  great  grandmother  possessed,  I'll  be  bound, 
ttoogfa  she  might  know  a  little  latin.  For  the  present, 
■Bee  we  are  tStea-tSte,  let  us  talk  of  Arthur,  James 
Ales ;  I  believe  you  know  him." 

"I  do  know  him,  certainly,  Sir  Edward.'* 

*  And  yon  love  him,  Georgiana  Granard  ?" 

There  was  no  reply,  save  on  the  speaking  counte- 
feuwe. 

"  But  are  you  quite,  quite  sure  you  prefer  Arthur, 
',  tha  younger  brother,  to  Frederic,  Lord  Meersbrook, 
the  elder?" 

The  timid,  trembling,  blushing  girl  rose  instantly 
lb  die  decided  and  impassioned  woman,  as  she  re- 

**  I  believe  Lord  Meersbrook  to  be  a  most  excellent 
^p  and  the  very  best  of  brothers — as  such  I  honour 
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him,  and  could,  as  a  sister,  love  him  ;    but  he 
never  distinguished  me  as  Arthur  has.     I  owe  him  do 
gratitude,  nor  can  I  possibly  feel  the  same  kind  of— 

of— of " 

"  Say  love,  my  dear." 

"Well,  Sir  Edward,  to  you  (whom  I  love  very, 
very  dearly)  I  will  say  love  ;  but  1  hope  you  believe  I 
would  not  say  so  to  himself." 

"  I'll  be  sworn  you  would  not,  my  dear  child,  till 
the  moment  when  you  ought  to  do  so ;  but  since  yw 
confess  your  love  to  me,  come  and  kiss  me." 

Geurgiana  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  for  she  geK- 
rally  kissed  her  uncle  when  she  met  him  in  the  morO' 
ing.  Sir  Edward,  tenderly  encircling  her  with  hi* 
feeble  arms,  said,  half  playfully,  half  solemnly, 

"  With  this  kiss  I  thee  wed,  as  the  representati« 
of  my  grandson,  Arthur,  in  token  whereof,  I  place  d 
thy  finger  this  ring,  intreating  thee  never  to  lock 
upon  it  without  remembering  that  thou  art  unitd  M  j 
him  for  better  for  worse,  for  richer  or  poorer;  oi 
you  take  it?  think  before  you  speak." 

"  I  can  take,  and  gladly  will  take,  tliat  plain  gi* 
ring  upon  your  finger,  as  an  emblem  of  ray  fiJelitJi 
but  not  the  diamond  ring ;  I  have  much  love,  but 
little  ambition." 

"  My  child,  you  must  take  that  which  I  can  gi**' , 
my  wedding  ring  must  never  leave  my  hand,  but  I* 
other  shall  be  yours.     Our  precious  Arthur's  pn*»*  I 
aion  places  him  always  in  peril,  but  come  wlat  «»'•  | 
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tbis  ring  binds  me  to  you ;  take  it,  I  beseech  you,  as 
flffi  promise  of  hope,  the  rainbow  which  succeeds  the 


And  sweetly  did  the  costly  brilliant  glitter  on  the 
(oft  white  hand. 
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"  Not  to-day ;  I  have  been  writing  myself,  in  an- 
swor  to  a  distressing  letter,  which  you  shall  know 
more  of  in  time ;  but  pray  ask  me  no  questions,  for  I 
cannot  bear  to  damp  your  uncle^s  happiness." 

As  Georgiana  left  the  library,  she  met  Lord 
Botheles,  who  praised  her  for  having  sent  away  Sir 
Gdward's  visitors  till  the  morrow.  You  have  been  a 
good  secretary,  I  doubt  not,  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  you  have  taken  a  retaining  fee.  I  am  sure  your 
oamma  never  gave  you  that  ring,  and,  what  is  more, 
Aa  will  not  allow  you  to  keep  it ;  it  was  Sir  Edward''s 
gift." 

"  It  was,  my  lord,  and  given  in  a  very  solemn  man- 
ner; he  said  it  bound  him  to  me  for  life." 

**  I  hope  it  binds  you  to  him  and  his,  much  longer 
thin  we  can  hope  to  keep  him  below;  but  it  is  a 
fanily  jewel  of  especial  value,  wetir  it  here  constantly, 
bt  I  hold  it  as  a  great  compliment ;  but  when  you  go 
ioLraidoD,  get  Louisa  or  your  good  neighbour  to  keep 
h  tor  you ;  mind  my  words." 

Three  succeeding  days  showed  Georgiana  in  the 
Mune  amiable  point  of  view  to  the  baronet ;  and  Lord 
liearsbrook  declared  he  was  positively  jealous  of  her, 
lad  diould  report  her  to  his  aunt;  nevertheless,  he 
eontrived  to  get  a  ride  with  her  every  morning,  when 
he  oonetantly  inquired  if  she  had  any  letters  from 
lln,  Penrhyn  or  Miss  Helen,  to  which  a  shake  of  the 
itead  was  the  only  reply,  on  which  both  parties  would 
'  it  was  strange,"  but  they  did  not  the  less 
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make  them  the  subject  of  conversation,  except  when 
Arthur  and  his  letters  were  the  theme.  Georgiau 
had  blushed  so  terribly  wiien  his  brother  was  named, 
tliat  Meersbrook  had  in  pure  pity  forborne  to  spak 
of  him  in  the  house,  but  he  found  he  could  do  it  when 
on  horseback,  and  that  she  obtained  the  power  of 
reply,  which  was,  probably,  a  consequence  of  her  be- 
lief that  he  was  not  looking  at  tier ;  at  all  events,  the 
drank  in  with  eager  ear,  and  admiring  mind,  ana- 
dote  and  history  of  all  those  excellent  traits  of  dispo- 
sition,, and  nobleness  of  conduct,  which  made  him  the 
idol  of  his  describer,  and  gave  her  a  knowledge  afbii 
temper  and  character,  and  the  manner  in  which  hit 
boyhood  and  youth  had  passed,  which  she  could  neiet 
have  gained  by  any  other  medium,  and  which  it  was 
unquestionably  right  she  should  know.  Previouslj, 
she  had  felt  as  if  she  had  tied  herself  irrevocably  to 
one  she  could  love,  but  of  whom,  in  point  of  fact,  six 
knew  much  too  little,  and  often  contrasted  herwtf 
with  Isabella,  who  loved  Mr.  Glentworth  for  hi* 
goodness ;  but  now,  her  esteem  justified  her  to  hK* 
self,  and  jKjrraitted  her  to  revel  unreproved,  in  tin 
entire  devoledness  of  her  innocent  afiections. 

Sir  Edward  could  not  help  feeling  extremely  grali- 
fied  by  the  considerate  courteousness  of  Lonl  »ni 
Lady  Rotheles,  who  assembled  round  him  the  small 
party  that  amused  without  fatiguing  him,  and  «bo« 
regard  for  his  person,  or  respect  for  his  liigh 
tcr,  was  grateful  to  his  feelings ;  for  age,  conscioutj 
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declining  power  to  captivate  or  command,  rejoices 
in  that  silent  homage  which  is  tendered  freely ;  he 
always  retired  very  early,  taking  the  arm  of  his  grand- 
son to  his  chamber  door,  when  he  was  consigned  to 
his  servant,  and  the  young  nobleman  dismissed  with 
a  fervent  blessing.  Often  were  the  bright  eyes  of 
^Km  who  returned  to  join  the  quadrille  Georgiana 
was  arranging,  or  take  part  in  a  duet,  suffused  with 
the  drops  that  would,  per  force,  arise,  on  remembering 
tiiat  that  pale,  sweet  countenance  must  soon  cease  to 
smile  upon  him,  and  that  fatteriog  voice  to  pray  that 
God  would  bless  him. 

On  the  last  evening  of  their  stay,  a  gentleman 
urged  his  two  daughters  to  return  at  an  hour  so  very 
early,  and  they  were  evidently  so  unwilling  to  go,  that 
Lord  Rotheles  expostulated,  saying,  "  the  moon  was 
near  the  full,  the  road  excellent,  and  the  distance 
nothing,  and  he  surely  might  allow  the  young  people 
le  more  dance." 

'*  Well,  my  lord,  they  shall  have  it ;  but,  as  I  must 
»ve  home  at  four,  you  will  allow  it  is  right  I  should 
there  by  twelve.     I  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
»ve  a  letter  delayed  two  days,  being  only  given  to 
on  my  road  hither,  and  I  must  therefore  catch  the 
ill,  which  you  know  passes  my  lodge  at  four,  in 
Bf  to  obviate  the  inconveniences  which  may  arise 
Dm  apparent  inattention  to  a  dear,  perhaps  a  dying 
triend.     1  said  nothing  to  the  girls,  for  I  don't  like  to 
^^ouble  young  people  more  than  I  can  iielp." 
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Lord  Rotheles  allowed  it  was  a  very  sufficient  cao 
for  returning  soon,  and  reprobated  all  delays  of  letten, 
thougli  lie  confessed  to  being  a  very  idle  correspondenlj 
but  his  lady  became  exceedingly  agitated,  saying, ''  she 
must  plead  guilty  to  baving  kept  back  information  of 
a  very  painful  nature,  ever  since  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Gklward  Hales,  because  she  could  not  bear  to  damp 
her  dear  lord's  pleasure  in  the  society  of  liis  venerable 
guest." 

"  What  can  you  possibly  mean? —  have  you  letten 
from  Italy  ?" 

"  No ;  but  letters  from  an  Italian  gentleman,  telliog 
me  Lady  Anne  is  very  ill,  at  Brighton  j  and,  to-day, 
a  short  one  from  Mrs.  Penrhyn,  saying, '  her  fever  i* 
somewhat  abated,  and  they  hope  for  a  considertbte 
change  to-morrow  j'  so  that,  I  trust,  by  this  time 
danger  is  over." 

"  In  tiiat  case,  you  have  saved  me  from  a  gre«t  deili 
and  I  ought  to  thank  you;  but,  give  me  tlie  letter*! 
I  must  judge  for  myself— perhaps  I,  too,  may  have  to 
travel  in  haste." 

"  No,  Rotheles  !  not  for  the  world  would  I  hear  uf 
it — the  complaint  is  infectious,  which  was  an  ad«i^ 
tional  reason  for  withholding  the  information." 

Lord  Rotheles  retired — this  neighbour  and  otfatf* 
went  home — and  the  Countess,  after  an  aosuranca  It 
Georgiana  that  her  letter  of  that  morning  was  iavall^ 
able,  proceeded  to  say,  "  that  her  mother  bad  httt 
taken  very  ill  the  day  after  the  fancy  fair,  and  that 
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f  ooth  her  sisters  had  gone  down  from  London,  and 
^  were  then  with  her." 

^B  The  poor  girl  was  exceedingly  struck  and  grieved. 
^B6he  felt  as  if  tlie  happiness  she  had  expfsrienceil  in  the 
^'late  week  had  been  a  positive  sin,  and  slie  could  never 
sufficiently  blame  herself  for  not  having  inquired  con- 
^keming  the  painful  news  to  which  Lady  Rotiieles  had 
^Mlluded  —  "  she  ought  to  have  known  it  belonged  to 
^Mome  one  in  her  own  family,  as  being  her  uncle's  only 
^Pbear  relations;  she  ought  to  have  remembered  that 
mamma  had  fainted,  which  she  never  did  before" — 
ad  she  inquired  eagerly  of  Lord  Meersbrook,  "  if  he 
seen  any  thing  particular  in  Lady  Anne's  looks, 
le  evening  be  passed  in  her  company  ?" 

There  is  no  company  in  a  great  crowd,"  said  he, 
reply.    "  I  believe  I  spoke  to  Lady  Anne  only  once 
I  peasant ;  and  merely  remember  that  she  was  splen- 
Kdly  dressed,  and  I  thought  herself  and  her  companion, 
sunt  Riccardini,  the  handsomest  people  in  the  room. 
■  came  away  early,  but  think  she  went  away  before 
le — at  six,  next  morning,  I  set  out  for  Kent." 
"  Who  is  this  Riccardini  ?"  said  Lord  Rotheles,  who 
returned  into  the  room  whilst  Lord  Meersbrook 
speaking. 
"  1  understood  him  to  be  the  brother-in-law  of  Lady 
one  Granard,  and  the  particular  friend  of  her  son- 
-law,  Mr.  Glentworth.     He  only  arrived  the  first 
ly  of  the  fancy  fair,  but  he  made  an  impression  that 
might  be  considered  universal,  and  Lady  Anne  seemed 
to  rejoice  exceedingly  in  his  arrival." 
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"  It  can  be  iiu  other  than  poor  Manuello,  who  mar- 
ried Margaret  Granard ;  he  was  known  to  l)e  a  man 
of  family,  and  Granard  was  always  attached  to  him ; 
but  my  sister  resented  the  marriage  excessively,  foi 
bidding  even  the  names  of  the  parties  to  be  mentioD 
in  her  presence  —  did  you,  Georgiana,  ever  hear  i 
them?" 

"  Only  from  Isabella,  who  calls  him  her  uncle  Ric- 
cardini,  and  says,  he  is  the  kindest  and  best  of  irieoili, 
and,  having  no  relations  of  his  own,  adopts  my  fatlieri 
lamily  as  such — she  says  his  seat,  Castello  Ricca 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the  kingdom  < 
Naples,  but  ha  prefers  England  to  his  own  country.'] 

W^hen  the  first  letter  arrived  respecting  Lady  Ann 
illness,  the  Countess  firmly  believed  it  to  be  a  feiutl 
move  her  brother's  compassion  and  get  money  out 
of  him  for  the  expences  she  must  have  incurred  i 
Brighton ;  not  doubting  that,  as  her  fainting  from  ' 
heat  had  been  mentioned  in  the  papers,  it  formedl 
good  groundwork  for  the  getting  up  a  little  do 
interlude  of  the  pathetic  kind,  likely  to  affect  her  1 
She  had,  tiierefore,  great  pleasure,  in  the  first  instana 
in  the  power  of  defeating  it ;  but,  on  re-reading  1 
letter,  and  finding  the  sufferer's  daughters  were ' 
she  addressed  a  very  kind  letter  to  Mrs.  Peurhyo,' 
treating  to  hear  every  day,  and  lamenting  the  disU 
between  them.     The  second  letter  received  was  1 
the  Count,  who  thereby  showed  he  thought  it  neo*"' 
sary  they  should  hear ;   and  the  oue  which  foUo*"* 
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distinctly  proved  the  patient  in  great  danger,  though 
it  spoke  of  a  promising  turn  being  expected.  The 
Countess  had  begun  to  find  herself  much  puzzled  how 
^  proceed  when  this  dettou^ment  took  place ;  for  she 
^ell  knew  that,  however  angry  Lord  Rotlieles  might 
^  with  his  sister,  that  iier  danger  and  suffering  would 
*like  banish  anger  and  restore  affection. 

•'  Situated  as  we  are,"  said  Lord  Rotheles,  "  with 
our  venerable  guest,  I  think,  my  dear  Meersbrook,  it 
W'lll  be  better  that  not  a  single  word  be  said  of  this 
''^uble  in  the  hearing  of  Sir  Edward,  but,  when  you 
'^^ve  set  out,  (Jeorgiana  and  I  will  set  out  also ;  we 
SQall  have  received  a  letter  most  probably  in  the  mean 
^^tne,  which  may  be  a  great  comfort.     You  must  not 
'fy  thus,  my  good  girl,  but  try  to  sleep,  that  you  may 
be  able  to  travel." 
The  plan  Lord  Rotheles  suggested  was  evidently 
1,  and  his  advice  was  equally  so  ;  but  that  which 
I  gave  he  could  not  take,  for  he  pressed  a  sleepless 
aw.     As  Georgiana  causelessly  blamed  herself  for 
eing  happy  when  her  mamma  was  suffering,  so  did 
(with  as  little  cause)  condemn  himself  for  allowing 
ue  unkind  word   to  liave  escaped   him   towards  his 
widowed  sister.  It  was  his  only  consolation  that  Christ- 
mas was  not  yet  come,  that  his  threatened  reduction  of 
income  had  not  taken  place,  that  it  was  still  in  his 
power  to  render  her  mind  easy,  and  he  had  full  reli- 
aace  ou  the  unceasing  attentions  of  her  daughters : — 
"but   would   they  procure   the   best  medical  help? 
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would  they  have  an  experienced  nurse  ?  if  they  relied 
on  themselves,  she  might  be  lost,  for  their  love  couU 
not  supply  skill." 

The  turmoil  of  thought  continued  for  several  hours, 
throwing  him  back  on  many  a  heart-rending  scene  o( 
death  and  sorrow — of  remorse,  penitence,  and  tender 
ness,  producing  bitter  grief,  and  burning  fever,  whid 
towards  morning  resolved  itself  into  an  attack  of  gout 
80  violent,  that  every  one  was  aroused  save  the  aged 
visitant,  and  fears  for  the  distant  merged  in  alais 
for  the  present  sufferer. 

Medical  aid  was  speedily  procured,  and  one  who 
well  undprstood  the  constitution  of  the  earl  took  up 
his  abode  in  the  sick  chamber,  anxious  to  fix  the  in- 
vading enemy  in  the  limbs,  which  was  now  threatening 
the  stomach.  In  tlie  general  confusion,  no  one  thought 
of  the  letters,  save  Gcorgiana,  who  dearly  loved  bw 
uncle,  and  was  tremblingly  alive  to  his  situation,  butii 
the  same  time  extremely  anxious  on  her  mother's  ac- 
count. She  was  not  disappointed ;  a  short  letter  from 
Helen  informed  her  that  tiie  doctor  said  the  dangtiou* 
part  of  her  mamma's  disorder  was,  assuredly,  niba* 
ding,  but  that  her  pain  seemed  to  increase,  or  at  letit 
she  complained  of  it  more.  She  mentioned  having  as 
excellent  nurse,  and  two  medical  men  of  the  higlMt 
reputation. 

When  the  cessation  of  severe  suffering  allowed  thJ» 
letter  to  be  read  to  Lord  Rotheles,  it  evidently  »• 
lieved  his  mind  exceedingly,  and  the  same  ii 
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which  had  placed  him  on  the  rack  contributed  to  save 
turn  from  tiie  danger  threatened  by  driving  the  gout 
to  hi8  foot,  but  there  it  became  stationary,  and  Geor- 
giua,  as  the  kindest  of  nxuraes  with  the  lightest  of 
hods,  became  not  less  so. 

The  following  day  the  visiters  set  out,  which  they 
OnU  not  whilst  the  Earl  was  placed  in  such  an 
iktming  position.  Lord  Meersbrook  promised  Geor- 
gia that  as  soon  as  he  was  able  he  would  go  to 
Brighton,  and  endeavour  to  be  of  use  to  her  sisters, 
&r  which  she  warmly  thanked  him,  but  added  especial 
(Btreoties,  that  ''  his  highest  cares,  his  unceasing  at- 
(ntion,  should  be  paid  to  that  '  beloved  augel '  of  a 
wo.  Sir  Edward." 

**  You  are  so  nervous  and  excited,  Georgiana,  that 
I  due  not  allow  you  to  bid  my  grandfather  farewell, 
«B  die  point  of  what  is  to  him  a  long  journey ;  it 
WMdd  not  do  to  move  his  feelings  j  I  know  he  could 

Hot  bear'  your  tears.    Indeed,  you  must  grow  firmer, 

flr  you  will  never  do  for  a  sailor's  wife." 
"  I  cannot  wonder  that  you  are  afraid  of  me ;  but, 

indeed,  I  will  be  very  good  ;  only  let  me  look  at  him 

vaee  more,  and  hear  his  voice." 
**  Well,  then,  come  to  us  at  the  very  last,  when  he 

^  m  the  carriage.    I  wiU  let  you  know  the  proper 

And  thankfully  did  Georgiana  embrace  it ;  control- 
her  feelings,  and  springing  into  the  carriage,  she 
Kkfe  and  received  an  embrace  truly  paternal,  but  a 
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kind  and  brutlierly  hand  hurried  her  out,  and,  befot* 
it  seemed  possible,  she  found  herself  alone  —  half  h?r 
world  seemed  taken  from  her.  and  the  remainder  to  b* 
full  of  trouble  and  terror ;  but  she  remembered  U)i» 
Mcersbrook's  words,  she  felt  the  necessity  of  exerting^ 
herself,  and  was  perfectly  aware  that  her  lot  was  light 
in  comparison  of  what  her  sisters'  must  be,  as  al- 
ttindants  on  her  mother. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  she,  "  that  Louisa  is  there,  but 
her  babe  is  with  her,  and  she  can  be  little  with 
mamma ;  but  you,  dear  patient  gentle  Helen,  you 
must  do  every  thing,  for  the  nurse  will  seldom  bi'  al- 
lowed to  touch  her.  Poor  mamma  !  I  would  do  anj 
thing  in  tlie  world  to  help  you,  and  to  save  Hda 
at  the  same  time.  I  am  thankful  that  dear  Mary  « 
in  Italy,  for  all  this  trouble  would  kill  her;  none  of 
them  have  so  much  to  comfort  their  hearts  with  as  I— _ 
at  least,  not  the  unmarried  ones.  I  will  do  my 
vert/  best." 

Georgiana  kissed  her  ring,  and  flew  to  the 
of  her  uncle. 

And  there  for  nearly  a  month  did  she  "  rock 
cradle  "  of  disease,  by  a  thousand  gentle  attentions 
preventing  the  unexpressed  wish  by  accomplishing  it* 
object,  diverting  the  fears  which  anticipated  pain,  aiw 
on  its  arrival  soothing  it  as  best  she  might,  and  at  lh« 
same  time  teaching  her  own  mind  lessons  of  fortituOf 
and  wisdom.  She  was  not,  however,  the  unreganW 
and  unrewarded  slave  that  poor  Helen  was,  as  veil 
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she  knew;  for,  let  his  state  be  what  it  might,  never  did 
the  £arl  allow  her  to  miss  her  ride  in  the  morning, 
ud  her  short  walk  in  the  garden  three  hours  after- 
VBids ;  and  the  Countess,  thankful  that  she  could  do 
>o  much,  was  always  ready  to  further  every  means  of 
■dding  to  her  relief,  and  of  restoring  or  preserving  her 
ttRDgth.  (jouty  patients  are  generally  acute  in  their 
Hoses,  and  possess  their  mental  faculties  in  perfection  ; 
in  Aeir  intervals  of  pain  they  listen  with  avidity  to  a 
•dl  read  book,  enjoy  a  game  of  chess,  and  have  no 
dyection  to  a  political  argument,  either  read  or 
^i^n.  They,  therefore,  cannot  be  well  attended,  t.  e., 
iltis&ctorily  attended,  by  servants  alone.  This  was 
fnticularly  the  case  with  the  Earl,  who  had  been  his 
^le  life  in  the  society  of  ladies,  and  required  such 
to  be  about  him,  since  to  them  he  loved  to  be  indebted 
tot  kindness,  and  was  not  fearful  of  displaying  weak- 
Hen.  It  appears  to  us  that  this  disposition  is  inherent 
Hi  Ae  stronger  sex,  for  all  can  complain  to  woman  in 
tieir  day  of  infirmity,  and,  therefore,  do;  otherwise. 
H  how  many  respects  would  one  of  their  own  sex  be 
the  more  efficient  attendant  ? 
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CHAPTER  XL VI. 


So  soon  as  Lady  Anne  was  pronoiinced  coQTaleceeat 
by  the  medical  men,  she  insisted  on  discharging  "  thit 
odious  woman,"  the  nurse,  told  Louisa  to  go  bone, 
as  she  was  spending  her  husband's  money  very  vse- 
lessly  in  staying  there,  when  there  was  nobody  ia  the 
place,  and  desired  that  Fanchette  might  be  told  "  thit 
no  possible  harm  could  arise  to  her  from  coming  uf 
to  her  lady,  and  trying  to  make  her  look  less  hot- 
rible." 

Mrs.  Penrhyn  was  by  no  means  sorry  to  be  <!)»• 
charged,  for  she  earnestly  desired  to  be  at  home,  «n^ 
knew  that  her  husband  exceedingly  regretted  her  ab- 
sence, and  she  had  long  deplored  her  inability  to  ^ 
her  sister  the  service  she  desired.  As,  therefore,  »h* 
immediately  determined  to  set  out  the  following  d»7> 
she  thought  it  right  to  give  her  the  substance  of 
Georgiana's  letters,  by  telling  her  "  how  deefily  bf 
uncle,  Lord  Rotheles,  had  been  affected  by  her  )ttf 
perilous  situation,  so  that  his  own  state  becanne  alarm' 
ing,  but  she  was  most  happy  to  say  it  bad  now  «k" 
sided  into  a  regular  fit  of  the  gout."  She  aiikW 
"  that  Georgiana  was  his  constant  attendant,  and  i 
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great  relief  to  the  countess,  who  behaved  with  much 
UndnesB  to  her." 

"  Poor  Botbeles !  "  exclaimed  Lady  Amie ;  "  it 
>•  JQSt  like  him  to  take  things  so  violently ;  he  ought 
to  have  remembered  that  he  has  been  subject  to  gout 
the  last  seven  years."  As  she  pronounced  these 
Xords,  her  lips  quivered,  and  tears  gathered  in  her 
<|m,  which  by  degrees  rolled  slowly  down  her  cheeks. 

"  I  never  shall  forget,"  said  Louisa,  "  how  kind 
9f  imde  was  when  he  called  in  Welbeck  Street  to 
■a  OS  after  we  had  had  the  fever ;  but,  indeed,  he 
llnaya  had  a  very  tender  heart — very  !  " 

Lady  Anne  instantly  rallied,  drew  up  her  attenuated 
kaa,  and  in  a  sharp  voice,  not  a  little  querulous,  said 
Mtaringly — 

'♦  *  A  very  tender  heart  I '  Pray,  Mrs.  Penrhyn, 
triiBt  is  the  use  of  a  tender  heart  ?" 

Looiss  was  taken  aback  ;  she  said  "  She  did  not 
•ttctly  believe  she  could  name  its  uses ;  but  she  al- 
lays loved  people  who  possessed  it." 

"  And  your  love  is  precisely  of  the  same  value  as 
jmr  nnde's  tenderness.  Had  he  possessed  a  good 
htut  instead  of  a  tender  one,  he  would  have  sent  me 
•ome  money  ;  commend  me  to  the  hand  that  gives, 
tidier  than  the  sensibility  that  weeps." 

Louisa  could  not  help  a  flush  of  generous  anger 
^■t  lighted  up  her  beautiful  face,  and  formed  a  strong 
iontrMt  to  Lady  Anne's  pale  one,  as  she  replied, 
**  Surely,  dear  mamma.  Lord  Rotbeles  has  never  yet 
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been  wanting  in  essential  services,  as  well  as  kind  at- 
tentions ?  He  has  doubled  your  income  ever  since 
you  were  a  widow,  he  made  me  a  kind  present  on  toj 
marriage,  received  you  and  some  of  your  daughwr* 
every  autumn  for  a  month  or  two,  sent  you  abundan* 
of  venison,  game,  and  fruit,  which  you  always  g8« 
away,  by  that  meems  securing  yourself  numerous  in- 
vitations to  pleasant  families pardon  me  if  I  spe«k 

warmly,  but  I  must  do  my  uncle  justice." 

"  Of  course,  for  he  justified  your  disobedience; 
and  I  do  suppose  it  has  been  your  tattle  that  justifie" 
him  to  himself  in  not  sending  me  money,  now  that  b< 
cannot  fail  to  know  what  I  want,  in  order  that  Ij 
may  leave  this  place." 

"  I  have  never  written  a  line  to  Lord  Rotheles  s 
my  marriage,  save  to  thank  him." 

"  That  is   a  paltry  subterfuge.     You   have 
Georgiana  that  tlie  Count  found  me  money  on  his*''! 
rival,  and  she  has  told  Lord  Rotheles.  to  make  hi"" 
easy?" 

"  Count  Riccardini  find  money  !     I  did  not  knu* 
he  had  any.     I  thought  he  was  poor,  for  I  am  certaiB 
he  is  careful ;  and  I   coidd  not  dream  of  Cttch 
thing." 

"  Not  unless  he  had  told  you.  Well,  well, 
you  did  not  know,  I  beg  you  will  consider  yourself 
ignorance  still,  and  by  no  means  let  it  slip  to  Helen ; 
if  she  knows  nothing  she  can  tell  nothing,  and  is  is 
the  safer  state." 
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"  But,  dear  mamma,  it  would  relieve  her  mind  so 
■nucb  if  sfae  knew  you  were  better  off  than  we  both 
ftared  you  were,  that,  if  you  would  say  a  word  to 
nake  her  easy,  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to 
you." 

"  But  I  am  not  easy  —  quite  the  contrary  ;  and  I 
lenre,  as  soon  as  you  get  home — and  I  expect  you  to 
{0  to-morrow —  you  would  ask  your  husband  to  lend 
oe  a  hundred  pounds.  I  suppose  he  can  do  such  a 
Ung  as  that,  now  Glentworth  has  given  him  that 
aty  concern,  or  it  must  be  a  very  poor  one  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  he  will  do  it  gladly." 

"  Then  let  his  gladness  be  immediate,  for  I  want 
to  get  home.  You  had  better  settle  your  affairs  to- 
Jay,  and  see  if  you  have  more  than  you  want  to  take 
yoa  home,  in  which. case  you  can  leave  it.  You  must 
♦nvel  post,  but  you  only  need  one  pair  of  horses  in 
jonr  situation  of  life." 

"  I  never  thought  of  more  ;  and  as  the  Count  will 
^Telwith  me,  and  he  insists  on  paying  half  our 
'odgings  (for  he  is  as  liberal  as  he  is  careful),  I 
•Jw  say  I  shall  have    twenty  pounds    tfl    spare. 


"  I  can't  see  the  use  of  his  going  away  because 
JOtt  do.  Not  that  I  shall  see  him  for  some  weeks  to 
ttme,  but  he  is  useful  to  Helen,  and  I  can't  see  what 
ke  can  possibly  do  in  London." 

"  He  is  extremely  anxious  to  be  received  into  the 
Protf^stant  church.    A  part  of  every  day  is  spent  by 
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him  in  conversation  with  the  clergyman  here,  pre- 
paring him  to  that  end." 

"  What,  is  he  ill  also?  All  the  world  seem  iD  at 
once,  I  think." 

"  The  Count  is  not  ill  at  all,  mamma ;  thus  far  bf     , 
finds  the  climate  agree  with  him."  B 

"  Then  what  in  tlie  name  of  wonder  makes  hio 
think  of  churches  and  clergymen  ?  he  must  be  8upe^ 
annuated  or  deranged." 

"  I  believe  he  has  long  meditated  this  renunciation, 
and,  perhaps,  your  danger  has  made  him  more  soli- 
citous to " 

"  My  danger!  what  can  you  possibly  mean?  I 
have  been  in  no  danger  whatever  ;  how  could  I,  wi''' 
such  a  constitution  as  mine  ?     I  have  been  poorly,  I 
grant.     1  suppose  I  have  gout  in  my  system  ;  it  rune 
through  the  peerage,  as  poor  Rotheles  is  another  proof 
It  is  exceedingly  wrong  to  mention  such  words  ai  ( 
ger  in  the  ears  of  an  invalid  ;  though  I  am  comp 
lively  well,  it  is  very  likely  to  bring  on  the  vapourti 
I  am  sure  you  have  no  tenderness,  whatever  your « 
may  have." 

"  The  Count  is  very  desirous  of  seeing  you,  ( 
mamma." 

"  I  cannot  return  the  compliment  wliilst  he  hast 
meagrims  in  his  head  ;  however,  you  may  bring 
in  the  twilight — he  will  not  expect  to  stay  more 
five  minutes,  and  he  is  a  very  good  creature,  tli«t  I 
certain,  and  a  man  one  can  always  be  seen  with;  BS", 
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I  dare  aay  Fanchette  can  make  me  a  little  more  tole> 
table  meantime,  so  go  away  and  send  her." 

Louisa  departed,  but  almost  as  quickly  returned,  for 
the  had  met  Fanchette  with  a  letter  franked  by  Lord 
Itotheles,  and  evidently  well  filled. 

"  I  dare  say  there  is  a  note  in  it  from  Georgiana  to 
oe,"  said  she,  standing  at  a  respectful  distance,  whilst 
«dy  Anne  broke  the  seal.  Being  very  weak,  she  did 
0  in  somewhat  of  a  bungling  manner,  for,  on  opening 
he  letter  five  bank  bills  fell  from  it  upon  the  carpet, 
lUch  she  gathered,  and  presented  to  Lady  Anne,  re- 
fioei  to  see  £50  in  the  comer  of  each.  When  her 
(rise  was  safe  in  her  hand,  the  invalid  read,  as  fol- 

"  My  dear  sister, 

"  I  have  been  truly  grieved  to  learn 
law  much  you  have  suffered.  I  send  you  half  a 
jKr's  income,  thinking  it  may  be  wanted  by  you 
ttdiis  time.  I  am  still  confined  to  my  couch,  but 
■Mter.  Gieorgiana  is  by  this  time  in  better  health 
^  Helen  can  possibly  be,  therefore  I  propose  an 
iiehaDge.  I  can  speak  to  the  former  being  a  good 
Hme.    Trusting  we  are  both  improving, 

"  I  remain,"  &c.,  &c. 

The  handwriting  spoke  the  feebleness  of  the 
liter,  and  as  Lady  Anne  held  it  in  her  hand,  she 
inned  likely  to  relapse  into  weakness,  but  recol- 
kUtag  herself,  she  said  — "  You  need  not  tell 
Sharles  Penrhyn  to  send  the  hundred  pounds  down 
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here,  it  will  only  make  double  postage  to  pty.  1 
shall  nut  want  it  now  for  six  weeks,  but  the  twentj 
sovereigns  you  have  will  be  handy,  and  you  maj 
bring  them  when  you  bring  the  Count,  only  take  cat 
he  does  not  see  you  lay  them  on  the  table." 

"  I  cannot  be  certain  I  shall  have  twenty 
reigns,  mamma,  when  I  have  paid  every  thing,  •» 
allowed  for  my  expenses  home." 

"  Of  course,    you    may  have    twenty,  or 
eighteen ;  bring  what  you  have." 

Parental  control  had  been  so  decisive  in  Loui«' 
case  that  marriage  bonds  had  not  hitherto  entntf- 
chised  her  from  the  former ;  she,  therefore,  at  tU 
proper  time  of  light,  appeared  on  the  arm  of  SigW 
Riccardini,  and  laid  her  purse  on  tlie  lap  of  b" 
mother  (who  •  she  knew  had  at  least  three  hundiw 
pounds  in  possession),  at  the  risk  of  being  deemW 
extravagant  by  her  husband. 

Count  Riccardini  did  not — to  Lady  Anne's  gntf 
satisfaction — allude  to  her  past  danger,  for.  after  • 
few  words  of  warmly  uttered  congratulation,  <* 
adverted  to  his  own  solicitude  on  that  subjwt  1* 
deemed  of  infinite  importance  and  Lady  Ann*  * 
none  at  all,  because  Catholic  disabilities  were  w 
renwved.  "  At  the  time  of  your  marriage,  it  ■•' 
a  shocking  tiling  to  be  a  Papist.  You  couldn't  f> 
into  jmrliament,  your  children  couldn't  hold  plat*" 
and,  in  fact,  there  was  an  awkwardness  in  the  aSi>i'< 
but  now,  there    was    so    HtUe    difference    bei**** 
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Protestanta  and  Catholics,  it  was  hardly  worth  the 
cue  of  a  gentleman,  much  less  of  a  nobleman,  which 
BBine  he  went  by." 

"  So  much  the  better,  in  one  sense,  Lady  Anne  ; 
Init  if  my  conscience  dictate  one  mode  of  conduct,  I 
Oust  obey  it.  I  am  going  to  a  country  where  I  hope 
to  meet  a  great  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  on  a  system  of  perfect 
tqnality,  for  they  will  all  be  servants ;  but  not  one 
of  them  will  be  foimd  who  did  not  follow  the  truth, 
recording  to  his  conscience." 

"Well,  I  shall  very  soon  fallow  you,"  said  Lady 
■Anne,  by  no  means  comprehending  the  Count's  mode 
<f  patting  his  case,  and  having  a  horror  of  theo- 
liigical  subjects. 

"  You  have  been  very  near  going  before  me,  my 
dtir  madam,  and  no  one  knows  how  it  will  be  yet, 
fiir  we  are  nearly  the  same  age,  if  the  memory  say 
bne.  I  do  not  like  the  complaint  of  you.  I  know 
■Many  case  of  the  what-call  ulcer  in  the  troat ;  he 
Id  down,  down,  fix  himsel  on  de  lung,  and  come  to 
>•  &tal.  The  disease  bring  many  person  to  Italy  ; 
•Be  will  recover,  nine  will  die." 

"  You  talk  of  young  people  ;  girls  and  boys.  Count, 
*e  subject  to  consumption." 

"  Yes,  principe ;  but  some  that  are  neither  young, 
lahiier  old,  will  just  do  the  same." 

BIn>.  Penrhyn  rose  in  great  confusion,  saying, 
'We  shall  be  too  much    for  mamma,  indeed  we 
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shall,  Count;"  and  taking  Lady  Anne's  hand,  si*. 
with  great  respect,  stooped  to  kiss  it,  and  thn 
hurried  out  of  the  room,  taking  the  Count  with  bef 
tlie  moment  he  had  performed  the  same  devoir. 

"  How  glad  I  am  they  are  gone!"  said 
Anne    to   Helen,  as    she  returned  into  the 
"  Louisa  is  so  healthy,  she  is  quite  vulgar-lool 
By  the  way,  I  have  never  seen  her  child  ;  reme; 
that  it  is  brought  to  me  early  in  the  morning. 
Count  is  unquestionably  become  a  Methodist, 
something  of  that  kind.      How  shocking !    so  T«y 
well  looking  a  man  as  he  is  !" 

"  He  is  very  handsome,  for  his  years ;  and  so  go» 
and  kind !" 

"  His  years! — Years!     One  would   really 
you  were  all  gone  mad  together !     What  exi 
dinary  words  have  I  heard  the  chimes  rung  on 
day  !      Danger ! — cotiscience ! — consumption  .'• 
You  must  all  have  a  passion  like  the  king  in 

Lplay,  for  '  skulls  and  epitaphs  and  graves.' 
look  like  a  corpse  yourself,  that's  certain  ;  so  I 
send  you  to  Rotheles  Castle,   and    get    somel 
better  to  look  at." 
"Send  me  away!"  said   Helen,  with  a  fact 
great  dismay. 
"  I  shall  set  out  for  London  the  day  after 
morrow,  and  soon  after  that,  you  will  be  exi 
for  Georgiana.      Lord  Rotheles  will  contrive 
I 
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it  I  dHnild  not  be  surprised  if  somebody  put  it 
IB  hk  head." 

Helen's  coloar  returned  with  abundant  interest ; 
ftr  tiiree  days  before,  when  she  was  literally  leaning 
OB  the  arm  of  Count  Biccardini,  completely  worn 
doini  with  watching  (for  the  young  caimot  live 
•itiioat  sleep),  who  should  they  meet  but  Lord 
Keersbrook,  who  started  with  surprise  and  pity 
tt  the  appearance  of  Helen,  and  although  in  a  short 
time  he  began  to  hope  that  her  disorders  were  tem- 
|arary,  yet  he  was  convinced  that  they  ought  to  be 
ttrested  soon.  When  she  had  retiuned  into  the 
hose,  he  continued  for  a  long  time  to  walk  with 
tiie  Count  on  the  pavement,  and  finally,  to  turn  into 
kb  rooms,  and  sit  awhile  with  Mrs.  Penrhyn  ;  from 
lAom  be  learnt  every  thing  he  wished  to  know  re- 
■yii  ling  Lady  Anne,  and,  in  his  turn,  communicated 
'ywt  pleasure  by  the  account  he  gave  of  Georgiana's 
'inpruvement,  and  the  opinions  entertained  by  Lord 
'^atiwles  and  Sir  Edward  Hales,  respecting  her 
^mkm  eventually  with  his  brother. 

Mrs.  Penrhyn  expressed  herself  extremely  grati- 
••d,  but  observed,  innocently,  "  She  wished  Captain 
Sales  had  preferred  Helen,  for  she  was  now  nearly 
of  age !"  Lord  Meersbrook  did  not  second  that 
(lirii ;  on  the  contrary,  he  drew  up  and  looked  proud 
%Bd  grave. 

-"  I  think  her  age  would  make  no  difiference," 
^d  tiie  Count.     "  I  mean  to  say  it  would  give  her 
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no  liberty  ;  either  she  love  her  mamroa  so  much,  ">' 
she  have  such  great  perception  of  the  duty  and  the 
delicacy ;  in  such  case,  she  will  decline  to  take  a"!- 
vantage.  Oh !  she  have  the  beautiful  mind,  th«' 
Helen  ;  she  is  ray  daughter  to  me,  and  I  look  close  inf" 
all  the  folds  of  her  innocent  heart,  and  all  is  good." 

Lord  Meersbrook's  countenance  regained  its  usi* 
expression  of  urbanity. 

"  You  have  never  seen  Georgiana,"  said  Louia. 
"  or  you  would  say  the  same  for  her  dear  uncle." 

"  Perhaps  so ;  we  shall  see.  At  this  time,  to  {«•• 
serve  the  health  and  soothe  the  spirits  of  Helen, » 
my  grand  object.  I  am  full  of  fears  for  her:  si* 
want  an  object  for  make  her  take  care  of  herself,  i> 
my  opine." 

"  Oh,  no !     She  knows  how  dear  she  is  to  us  i 
said  Louisa.     "  Yes,  all ;  for  I  am  sure  my  Ch 
loves  her  as   if  she  were    his   own   sister, 
mamma  being  ill  is  fretful  and  cross,  and  Helen  I 
to  bear  it  alone,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  aaH 
is  too  much  for  her." 

"  She  is  pretty  full  of  cmss  when  she  is  well,  »l 
is  no  wonder  she  have  abundance  now ;   and 
gentle  spirit  of  poor  Helen  sink  underneath,    I  h 
one  large  desire  to  write  to  my  Lord  of  Rothel* 
but  I  cannot  love  to  grieve  him  now  he  is  so 
himself." 

« i  will  go  to  Rotheles  Castle,"  said  Lord  Mi« 
brook,  "  and  break  the  matter  only  in  the 
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Wr  it.  I  have  become  quite  used  to  English  travel- 
ling, so  pray  make  no  apologies ;  I  will  set  out  in  half 
•a  hour." 

The  result  of  this  journey  was  Lady  Anne's  receipt 
of  the  bills,  and  Helen's  of  the  invitation,  or  rather 
command.  Without  this  liappy  interference,  neither 
cbenmstance  would  have  taken  place  until  evils  of 
many  kinds  had  accumulated  ;  for,  although,  as  we 
bave  seen,  poor  Lord  Rbtiieles,  in  the  acuteness  of  his 
fcelings  for  his  sister,  became  in  a  most  alarming  state, 
IB  proportion  as  she  mended  his  compassion  subsided 
tavards  her,  and  became  active  for  himself,  on  whom 
•>  much  severe  suffering  had  fallen.  The  fit  was,  how- 
ner,  nearly  over ;  he  was  delighted  to  see  the  young 
aobleman,  began  to  consider  the  great  expenses  of  his 
nter's  illness,  and  kindly  acted  as  we  have  seen  ;  he 
ibo  consulted  with  tlie  countess  how  far  it  might  be 
•insable  to  get  Lady  Anne  down  to  Rotheles  Castle 
M  soon  as  possible ;  but  this  she  considerately  thought 
would  not  do  for  either  party,  for  they  would  both  be 
too  much  excited  for  persons  in  such  a  state.  "  If," 
and  she,  "  the  thoughts  of  your  sister  placed  you  in 
nch  a  situation,  what  will  the  sight  of  her  do,  sickly 
■ad  wasted  as  she  must  be  !  I  really  dare  not  risk  it 
*-«Il  your  bad  symptoms  might  return  in  an  hour." 

Poor  Lady  Anne  thus  lost  the  chance  her  native  £ur 
Oi^jht  have  given  her  for  speedy  recovery  ;  but,  as  she 
^re  her  removal  to  London  well,  and  rejoiced  exceed 
"^t^y  in  having  effected  it,  looking  to  Mrs.  Palmer^s 
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cook  as  an  able  successor  to  the  one  at  the  hotel  (with 
a  quality  the  latter  by  no  means  boasted),  her  spirit! 
were  raised,  and  she  was  much  more  cheerful  and  ami- 
able than  Helen  had  seen  her  since  the  time  of  their 
re-union. 

A  week  afterwards,  Georgiana,  so  long  deemed  the 
queen  of  flannels  and  soft  palms,  left  the  home  ihi 
loved  for  the  one  she  dreaded,  but  was  perfectly  williiij 
to  encounter,  being  indeed  anxious  to  see  her  mother, 
and  shew  her  every  dutiful  attention.  On  learing 
Lord  Rotheles,  "  some  natural  tears  she  dropt ;'  tai 
they  did  not  fall  alone,  for  he  was  exceedingly  movdi! 
but  Lord  Meersbrook  sustained  him,  and  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  Lady  Rotheles,  quite  a  godsend,  though  aht 
did  not  propitiate  him  so  much  as  she  intended,  wbia 
she  expatiated  warmly  on  the  superiority  of  Georgiu* 
to  allllie  rest  of  her  nieces,  though  she  owned  ''thtl 
she  knew  but  little  of  Helen,  who  would  return  with 
the  servant  who  accompanied  her  sister." 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

IJiere  is  a  surprimng  di£Ference  in  the  powers  of 
KnoratioQ  poaseased  by  the  young  and  the  middle- 
^gad.  Lady  Anne  had  seen  her  daughters  all  reduced 
(tihadoira  by  fever,  but  they  were  all  well  again  in  a 
my  ihort  time,  and  took  plain  food  with  good  app^ 
tites  and  evident  advantage.  This  was  by  no  means 
Wr  own  case ;  she  had  no  ailment  to  which  she  could 
«  would  give  a  name,  but  yet  she  was  not  well — ^her 
fihte  was  festidious  to  the  greatest  degree,  and,  even 
i/bm  gratified,  produced  little  beneficial  results.  She 
«M  overdone  by  slight  exertions,  heated  rooms,  and 
luge  parties ;  even  an  opera  was  death  to  her,  and 
ttere  was  nothing  for  it  but  lying  bye  for  a  whole 
Wion. 

At  this  period  she  therefore  seriously  resumed  the 
intention  she  had  occasionally  mentioned  to  her  eldest 
daughter  of  writing  a  book,  for  which  she  intended  to 
g>t  a  sum  of  money  which  should  cover  the  remaining 
pKoniary  obligations,  and  put  such  a  surplus  in  her 
pociLet  as  would  make  her  at  ease,  and  enable  her  to 

keep  up  appearances."  If  so  many  ladies  of  rank 
^'ote  books,  there  could  be  no  impropriety  in  her 
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following  their  example,  though  it  must  be  allowed 
to  be  a  great  concession  in  one  of  her  noble  blood  to 
write  a  book  at  a  common  price,  to  be  had  at  a  circu- 
lating library,  and  which  even  a  dirty  artizan  might 
read.  She  remembered,  when  a  girl,  seeing  a  short 
poem  written  by  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Dewmshiie, 
for  which  her  papa  gave  three  guineas ;  she  did  do< 
suppose  tliere  was  a  single  copy  sold  in  the  city  or  th 
country,  so  that  her  grace  had  really  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  her  beautiful  hotpressed  folio  wasopocd 
alone  by  courtly  hands.  "  It  was  true  the  verses  them- 
selves got  into  all  the  newspapers,  for  they  get  bold  of 
every  thing." 

Having  made  up  her  mind  to  do  the  thing, 
Anne  assumed  at  once  the  rights  and  privileges  of  bar 
order  ;  she  beautified  her  dressing-room  as  far  as  «*t 
necessary  for  the  reception  of  the  elite  amongst  ti* 
class  she  meant  to  honour  with  her  acquaintance ;  d» 
consulted  the  publisher,  who  boasted  the  most  exten- 
sive intimacy  with  persons  of  rank,  on  the  subject,  lod 
was  told  that  her  work  must  be  three  volumei  hof, 
and  no  longer. 

"  I  never  thought  of  making  it  longer ;  but  I  think 
I  shall  be  tired  when  I  have  finished  two,  otherwta ' 
could  write  a  dozen." 

'•  Your  ladyship  cem  bring  out  two  or  three  sen* 
but  each  must  be  three  volumes;  any  thing  shaft  of 
that  would  not  pay."  1 

As  pay  was  Lady  Anne's  object,  and  poor  Geo^in* 
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Km  intended  to  be  the  amanuensis,  should  she  be 
found  capable  of  forming  sentences  out  of  disjointed 
liiote,  and  of  wrapping  foul  facts  in  clean  composi- 
tion. «  There  will  be  some  anecdotes  I  had  better  tell 
n>]rself,  and  I  must  find  the  smartness  and  the  pathos, 
but  there  may  be  sheet  after  sheet  of  prosiness  that 
Geoi^ana  may  do  fast  enough ;  the  essence  of  the 
*ork  will  be  in  the  title-page  — '  Records  of  People 
of  Rank,'  by  Liady  Axine  Granard ;  or,  '  Facts  known 
tofew,'  by  the  Right  Honourable  Lady ;  or,  *  An- 
nals of  High  Life  :'  but  I  had  better  write  the  book 
fint,  and  give  it  a  title  afterwards." 
"But  1  thought  you  were  going  to  write  a  novel, 

Bmmma,  like  Mrs. " 

"  Then  you  thought  wrong.  I  shall  not  write  like 
Miitrets  Anybody.  I  shall  write  like  what  I  am — a 
woman  of  rank.  Did  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague 
trite  like  Aliss  Emma  Roberts  and  Aiiss  Pardoe,  who 
were  merely  modest  young  ladies  in  private  life,  and 
could  not  see  or  relate  what  an  ambassador's  lady 
did?" 

"  May  I  read  her  book,  mamma  ?  It  is  locked  up 
b  your  bookcase." 

"  No  J  you  may  see  quite  enough  of  Turkey  in  the 
old  copy  of  Guthrie's  grammar.  I  wish  you  to  study 
idle  and  composition,  in  order  to  assist  me  in  the  re- 
luioQ  of  anecdotes ;  and  you  may  do  that  effectually 
pleading  Johnson's  Rambler  and  Hawksworth's  Ad- 
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venturer,  which  are  always  left  out     If  you  want  as^ 
thing  more,  ask  Mr.  Palmer  for  it,  he  has  an  excellia* 
library,  and  I  never  objected  to  any  of  the  books  !*• 
has  lent  you.     Indeed  he  is  a  well-informed  man,  % 
must  say,  and  has  practised  '  forget  and  forgive'  to  \aB 
ever  since  I  returned,  and,  I  trust,  will  do  so  about  the 
money  I  borrowed,  at  least  till  the  publication  of  my 
work.     As  to  reading  many  books,  it  would  be  ooo' 
sense,  as  I  am  certain  I  have  seen  enough,  and  can 
relate  enougji,  to  astonish  any  body ;  my  own  brothi'f's 
history,  during  twenty-three  years,  would  make  a  iiuge 
quarto.     I  have  had  domestic  scenes,  too,  that  would 
have  effect  upon  paper." 

"  Dear,  dear  mamma !"'  cried  Georgiana,  in 
lute  terror,  "  you  surely  would  not  put  any  tliin 
print  about  uncle  or  papa  ?" 

"  Not  if  I  can  help  it,  and  fill  up  the  book,  certain 
for  it  might  kill  poor  Rotheles.  Granard  it  could  i 
hurt ;  but  nobody  wants  anecdotes  of  private  genll»- 
men,  except  they  were  great  orators,  like  that  red- 
nosed  Sheridan,  or  great  writers,  like  Scott.  No|M 
the  charm  in  all  such  books,  is  stories  of  royalt^^ 
and  undoubtedly  I  can  tell  several;  not  onlj  of 
what  I  have  read  in  letters  addressed  to  my  mother, 
and  which,  by  the  by,  should  never  have  been  pennit- 
ted  to  fall   into  my  hands,  as  the  old  Count«ss  fi 

C k  very  justly  observed — not  but  she  gave  m* 

herself  all  the  particulars  of  things  I  could  not  mak< 
out    I  have  all  the  history  of  tlie   beautiful  iMn 
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N ,  Admiial  N— — 'a  wife,  whom  the  two  royal 

When  were  both  in  love  with — I  mean  the  eldest 
*>>d  the  fourth  successively.  That  is  a  good  story, 
*>id  can  be  spun  oat.  She  took  a  cottage  in  Clewer 
Meadows,  and  the  prince  (whom  she  certainly  admired) 
ttad  to  visit  her,  after  the  castle  gates  were  shut,  by 
lettiiig  himself  down." 

"  I  thought  you  said  she  was  married,  mamma  ?'* 

"  So  she  was ;  but  her  husband  was  an  admiral  in 
tb  West  Indies." 

"  And  the  prince  had  never  heard  of  him  ?  I  sup- 
poK  it  was  what  they  call  a  clandestine  marriage." 

"  I  suppose  it  was,"  said  Lady  Anne,  actually  co- 
loaring  for  shame,  as  well  as  anger,  as  Georgiana 
teked  innocently  into  her  face,  eager  to  learn  the 
ixiiiiantic  in  the  story,  and  not  conceiving  to  what  it 
ioold  tend. 

"  Then  I  suppose  she  told  the  prince  she  was  mar- 
tiad,  and  that  drove  him  to  despair,  mamma  ?" 

"Why,  he  was  not  much  given  to  that.  Princes 
■tUom  are.     She  was  taken  away  suddenly  by  the 

Coontess  of  H ,  and  there  was,  happily,  an  end  of 

fte  matter." 

*•  But,  after  that,  his  younger  brother  fell  in  love 
villi  her ;  her  marriage  being  still  a  secret,  how  did 
*iie  go  on  with  him,  mamma  T' 

"No  matter.  I  shall  change  my  plan — I  shall 
^fifcB  a  novel." 

"But  novels  take  a  deal  of  inventing  and  contriv- 
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ing  ;  80,  tlmt  if  you  could  write  from  your  memory  i' 
would  save  you  a  deal  of"  trouble,  because,  as  you  U)W 
it,  I  could  put  it  down." 

"  No,  you  couldn't.  You  can't  help  me  at  all;  m 
don't  teaze  me.  I  cannot  be  assisted  by  you,  I  see 
plainly,  unless  you  could  do  something  towards  a  novel; 
do  you  think  you  have  any  head  for  that  ?" 

"  I  think  I  could  write  a  great  deal  about  the  love, 
and  the  sorrow,  and — and — other  things." 

"  What  other  things,  child  ?" 

"  The  glimpses  of  hope  and  comfort,  that  ecat 
across  the  mind  like  sunbeams,  without  any  apparpnt 
reason,  and  the  way  in  which,  without  a  cause  (or,  at 
least,  a  new  cause,  and  when,  on  the  whole,  prospecti 
are  mending),  the  heart  sinks  all  at  once,  as  it  weiv, 
into  an  abyss  of  anguish,  increasing  the  pains  of  ab- 
sence a  thousand  fold,  by  the  fears  and  terrors  of  a" 
awakened  imagination." 

"  That's  all  very  well  j  but  do  you  know  nothing 
of  any  sorrows  but  those  of  love  ?" 

"Oh !  yes,  mamma,  I  could  do  the  sorrows  of  poverty 
very  decently,  I  dare  say,  and  tell  something  about  the 
happiness  of  relief,  and  the  pleasure  of  helping  thonf 
one  loves.  I  could  also  say  a  great  deal  against  ricbw 
being  the  medium  of  happiness,  and  the  inadequacy  of 
grandeur  to  supply  the  wishes  of  an  humble,  tender 
heart." 

"  I  dare  say  you  could  ;  I  have  no  doubt  you  roul'l 
pour  out  as  much  nonsense  as  other  fools  of  your  i^- 
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Qon't  be  frightened,  I  am  not  angry  with  you.  I 
kaov  perfectly  well  that  the  stuff  you  are  talking  is  the 
■twofold  novels;  but  now-a-days  they  must  have 
k  great  deal  berides  to  make  them  go  down ;  if  those 
people  would  come  from  Italy,  they  might  do  one  some 
Sood." 

"Surely  Count  Riccardini  could  tell  one  a  great  deal 
Vote  than  my  sisters,  for  he  could  give  an  account  of  all 
lie  ceremonies  and  splendour  of  his  church — ^the  nims, 
ad  friars,  and  penances,  and  the  soft  music,  the  blue 
bes,  the  grapes  and  melons,  and  feasts  of  saints,  and 
U  the  magnificent  antiquities ;  I  think,  mamma,  one 
>^t  get  a  great  deal  out  of  him." 

"  I  think  one  might,  Georgiana,  if  I  were  not  such 
n  object." 

"  Object !  you  were  never  so  interesting  in  all  your 
>&  as  you  are  now.  Mrs.  Palmer  said,  only  the  other 
^J,  'though  Lady  Anne  is  very  pale  and  thin,  she 
Ktains  all  her  wonted  elegance  of  person.' " 

"  As  to  the  paleness,  that  can  be  remedied,  and  Fan- 
datte  does  certainly  manage  the  thinness  very  well ; 
■b  is  a  perfect  artitte  with  cotton  wool ;  so  you  shall 
*tite  him  a  note,  and  ask  him  to  take  tea  to-morrow 
tvning.  When  he  chooses  to  be  agreeable,  there  is 
Nitbing  like  him ;  and  certainly  for  contour  and  man- 
*«  he  is  a  wonderful  creature.  I  am  sure  he  might 
■ekand  choose  amongst  the  best  downed  dowagers  in 
sng^d ;  and,  instead  of  making  any  thing  of  him- 
>clf,lie  has  actually  been  all  the  way  to  Granard  Park 
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to  look  at  his  wife's  picture,  and  make  his  bow  to  aD 
the  people  who  knew  him,  as  '*  Manuello,  the  emigrant 
Italian,"  hmitiiig  up  his  sempstress  and  washerwoman, 
to  make  their  old  age  comfortable,  and  talking  reli- 
gion with  paralytic  vicars  and  learned  curates.  Ah  I 
that  illness  of  mine  was  a  sad  thing  !  it  divided  us, «» 
it  were,  the  moment  we  came  together,  and,  by  leanng 
him  to  his  conscience  and  his  reminiscences,  positively 
ruined  him." 

"  I  have  scarcely  seen  him  ;  but  he  appeared  to  nn 
very  happy  and  exceedingly  agreeable ;  I  could  •!• 
most  say  captivating,  for  a  man  of  his  age." 

"  That's  the  very  thing  I  complain  of ;  he  i 
himself  happy  under  such  degrading  circur 
he  has  actually  nursed  Louisa's  child  two  hours  I 
time,  sometimes  singing  the  exquisite  compositions  < 
his  own  country, sometimes  weeping  over  it,  and  callii^ 
it  lus  own  sweet  Manuello.  When  he  resigned  it,  I 
would  go  to  prayers  at  one  of  the  churches;  jet,< 
that  very  time,  there  was  a  Jew's  widow,  as  rich  I 
Croesus,  and  really  beautiful,  watching  his 
motion,  and  at  length  leaving  Brighton  in  d« 
My  medical  men  mentioned  it  as  a  most  extraordin 
thing,  and  well  they  might.  They  had  never  i 
an  Englishman  so  utterly  blind  to  his  own  interest.' 

"  But,  dear  mamma,  you  could  not  surely  wish  i 
uncle  Riccardini  should  marry  after  he  bad  ( 
my  father's  children  should  be  liis  children  ?" 

'*  Of  course,  I  do  not  want  him  to  marry.    I  < 
say  he  is  a  fool  for  not  doing  it.^' 
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"Get  weU,  dear  mamma,  and  then  we  shall  see 
vhere  the  Count  tuma  his  eyes ;  he  is  like  the  hero  of 
jnor  faixae  novel — merit  not  money  is  his  object." 

"Go  down  and  tell  them  to  make  a  fire  in  the 
dudog-pariour ;  those  claret-coloured  curtains  are  more 
becoming  than  any  we  have  in  the  house,  and  both  you 
lad  I  need  them." 

The  latter  assertion  was  scarcely  true,  for  Geoi^ana 
Km  looking  very  well ;  all  external  circumstances  had 
leen,  of  late,  favourable  to  her,  and  internal  no  less ; 
ler  uncle  and  Sir  Edward  Hales  alike  treating  her  with 
i»  utmost  affection,  and  promising  her  the  support 
her  case  required.  Not  a  single  word  had  been  hither- 
to aid  of  the  Marquis,  and  the  Count  had  contrived 
tofidfil  Isabella's  desire  by  giving  her  the  money  she 
ndly  needed,  which  Lord  Rotheles,  in  his  gift  to  her 
•oilier,  did  not  doubt  she  would  share.  Indeed,  as  a 
taOf  he  did  not  conceive  that  she  wanted  any  thing. 
The  Countess  well  knew  she  did ;  but  she  was  not  of 
the  giving  school;  she  idolized  '*  the  dear,  affectionate, 
■fless  girl,"  and  could  see  her  want  shoes  and  stock- 
hgi,  and  smile  when  her  own  insolent  maid  remarked 
Iha  **  >weet  young  lady's  sitivation." 

Bat,  in  fact,  the  happiest  impetus  was  given  to  the 
Bond  of  Georgiana  by  the  writing  scheme  broached  by 
feK  mother.  Had  she  known  that  prurient  anecdotes, 
^■■Kdies  of  confidence,  scandalous  facts,  and  cruel  ob- 
■Bvations,  were  intended  to  constitute  the  matter  and 
te  enhance  the   price,   her  very  heart  would  have 
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broken  under  the  afflictioa  such  a  disgmc«fiil  pn- 
ceeding  exhibited,  but  haying  no  idea  that  ho 
mamnia  was  capable  of  such  conduct,  it  coM  not 
eatHT  a.  mind  so  pure  and  so  uncontaminated  bj  tk 
world ;  and,  happily.  Lady  Anne  was  incapabU  'i 
fulfilling  her  own  purpose,  and  of  displaying  hfi^ 
at  once,  as  the  scandalizer  uf  the  order  she  was  f^ 
of,  and  the  mother  who  ct  ild  injure  and  diigra* " 
admirable  a  family  of  df      iters. 


\ 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

D  Count  Biccardini  arrived  in  Welbeck  Street, 
constrained  in  manner,  and  his  fine  counte- 
«trayed  displeasure,  it  being  an  open  book,  al- 
▼ealing  what  was  passing  within.  Lady  Anne 
lot  be  surprised  at  this,  for  he  had  been  to 
ghbourhood  where  she  had  taken  such  un- 
table  liberties  with  his  name  and  that  of  the  wife 
1 ;  and,  although  many  years  had  passed  since 
le  affair  had  come  to  him  with  all  its  original 
3S,  "  for  country  people,  not  having  the  advan- 
a  succession  of  scandals,  are  obliged  to  nourish 
nory  of  old  affairs  for  their  amusement." 
giana  felt  a  little  intimidated  ;  but,  recollect- 
at  Helen  had  said  of  his  kindness,  and  per- 
tbat  I\er  mamma  was  struck  into  unwonted 
ahe  ventured  to  "  hope  that  his  journey  to  the 
■d  been  productive  of  health  and  pleasure." 
bave*  in  every  respect,  for  I  have  got  in  my 
one  the  picture  of  your  aunt,  my  own  beau- 
[■nzarita,  concerning  which.  Lady  Anne,  you 
uge  falshood ;  you  say  it  was  heirloom, 
remove.    The  owner  say  "  you  might 
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have  it,  and  you  decline  ;    he  make  me  present  of  it 
in  very  much  of  kindness." 

"  There  must  have  been  some  mistake,"  said  Ladj 
Anne,  Inwardly  relieved  ;  "  in  the  overwhelming  Ji*" 
tress  I  was  then  in,  Count,  I  might,  like  Hotspuri 
say  '  I  would  or  would  not,  when  they  made  me  maJi 
with  distracting  questions.  You  who  knew  ief 
Granard  can  surely  conceive  what  the  agony  of  part- 
ing with  him  and  with  his  estate  also  must  have  been. 
Think  of  me  turned  out  of  house  and  home,  with  fi** 
helpless  girls,  unportioned,  and  the  greater  part  iffl' 
educated :  with  boys  a  mother  has  hope  of  rehef ;  b^l 
with  girls — ^ve  girls  !" 

Lady  Anne''s  handkerchief  was  at  her  eyes;  till 
Count  took  her  left  band,  and,  gently  pressing  it,e 
claimed  ;^ 

'*  I  was  grief  and  vex,  and  I  have  speak  my  i 
never  more  will  I  invoke  your  sorrow.     I  did  kno* 
Granard,  and  love  him  as  my  best  friend  on  < 
never  had  he  successor  in  my  heart — but  Glent 
—  forgive  me ;    take  your  tea,  dear  lady,  from 
hand." 

"  Presently,  dear  Count,"  said  Lady  Anne,  risi 
and  slowly  pacing  the  room  ;    the  eyes  of  Ric 
followed. 

"  She  gets  better  in  a  strange  way,"  aaid  he, ' 
she  is  much  tliinner  than  she  was  when  I  left  1 

"  Mamma  is  going  to  write  a  book,"  said  Georgi**" 
ious  to  set  all  at  ease,  and  weU  aware  that  6^ 
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len  her  widowed  parent's  sorrow  was  observed  the 
better;  "and  she  thooght  you  could  tell  her  a  great 
^ttl  about  Italy —especially  its  church  —  that  might 
beyeiy  interesting." 

"  So  I  can,  my  dear  child,  for  I  have  had  much 
ftoa^t  of  malting  book  myself,  expressly  on  that  sub> 
jtet;  but  I  can  tpeak  your  tongue  more  good  than  I 
will  write  it ;  and  littel  mistake  is  bad  in  print  book." 

"  But  I  can  write  any  thing  into  good  English,  you 


"Then,"  cried  the  Count,  with  animation,  "I  will 
meal  to  you  all  the  contents  of  my  heart  and  my 
inin  for  twelve  long  years,  as  they  have  been  exer- 
eiied  on  the  most  awful,  the  most  noble,  the  most  in- 
teiesting  subject,  on  which  an  immortal  soul  can  pon- 
der. I  will  prove  that  in  the  Catholic  church  exist 
hdiness,  purity,  devotion,  and  the  elevation  of  pur- 
pose, that  never  have  been  or  will  be  excelled,  and 
vincb,  in  your  church,  rarely  —  perhaps  never, 
tilled.  I  will  shew  you  men  that  were  angels 
Uow ;  and  I  will  shew  you,  in  the  same  church,  im- 
{Miious  bigots  flaming  with  zeal,  destroying  the  peace 
of  &milies,  loading  weak  consciences  with  imaginary 
crimes,  and  inflicting  penances  the  most  cruel,  and, 
nentually,  &tal ;  interfering  with  your  privacy,  ex- 
tortiDg  money  and  lands  from  your  property— perhaps 
Vdocing  or  compelling  your  wretched  wife — but  I  will 
^r  00  more.  In  the  same  church  there  are  angels, 
K  are  there  devils ;   in  your  church  there  are  none 
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such.  Every  man,  in  this  country,  carry  his  Bibel  in 
liis  liand  ;  he  refer  himself  when  he  puzzle,  not  to  thii 
man  or  that  man,  but  to  the  written  word  of  God,  to 
the  abiding  testimony." 

"  My  dear  Count,  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  run  on 
in  this  way  about  things  held  obsolete  by  all  people  of 
fashion  !  I  would  not  have  had  any  body  here,  for  the 
world,  when  you  were  talking  about  the  Bible  and 
such  like — it  is  never  done  witli  u$,  I  assure  you." 

"  But  I  assure  you  it  is,  though.  I  spent  three  days 
last  week,  with  the  Marquis  of  Wentworthdale ;  and 
there  was  visitants,  noble  and  learned,  who  speak  cun- 
tinual  of  such  thing,  and  ask  me  question  of  man,' 
kinds ;  especial  the  Duke  of  Plymouth  and  the — " 

"  Were  you  really  with  Lord  Wentworthdale?— 
what  is  he  doing? — when  will  he  come  to  town  -— 
is  the  strangest  man  I  ever  knew  I" 

"  He  have  had  a  fever  of  rheumatics,  whicli  . 
him  lame  with  crutch,  his  hair  is  bleach,  bis  fi»ce  has 
the  puckers — he  is  very  good  man — man  to  love,  but 
certainly  not  man  for  marry  Georgina." 

"  Then  why  not  say  so  ? — why  not  write  to  ine?— 
an  infamous  old  man,  what  does  he  mean  by  being  il' 
in  the  country .'"'' 

"  Hush,  hush,  hush,  he  is  very  good,  and  not  to  call 
old ;  but  he  is  infirm,  and  gets  well  as  you  do,  by  tlx 
long  degree — I  mean  the  slowness." 

"  When  a  man  of  his  age  takes  it  into  liis  hi'»J  •" 
marry,  he  ought  to  do  the  thing  at  once  j  a  cmtp'^ 
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is  evety  thing,  as  I  told  him  indirectly — had  I 
been  more  explicit,  I  should  have  been  called  a  ma- 
^mmring  mamma,  or  something  of  that  kind." 

"  Nevertheless,  it  is  surely  the  proper,  tliat  he 
ihould  consider  very  serious,  if  he  will  be  happy  and 
make  happy  the  girl  he  marry,  and  whom  it  is  his 
^  so  to  guide  that  she  will  take  the  way  to  Heaven 
when  he  leave  her  on  earth." 

"  Way  to  Heaven ! — what,  in  the  name  of  wonder, 
las  Heaven  to  do  with  it  ? —  if  he  makes  a  young, 
nnportioned  woman  a  marchioness,  he  has  done  very 
budsomely  by  her ;  she  ought  to  be  grateful,  and  ex- 
pect nothing  more — really  the  world  is  in  a  most  un- 
Scooontable  way.  You  turn  protestant,  when  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  to  be  got  by  it,  and  he — " 

"  Pardon  me !  there  is  personal  freedom,  which  is 
*wth  more  than  political  freedom — freedom  from  pe- 
luices  and  fastings ;  from  pilgrimages  and  hair-shirts ; 
6tedom  to  read  the  Bible — most  glorious  of  all  gifts." 

"  Georgiana,  play  that  sweet  sonata  the  Count  sings 
*  delightfully  (the  poor  man  is  really  very  near  gone 
—I  wonder  if  Finch  could  take  him  at  my  recom- 
■endation?  I  fear  not)  —  do  sing,  dear  Count — 
Geoigiana's  taste  is  quite  equal  to  Helen's." 

Tlie  Count  approached  the  instrument  mechanically, 
tttemally  observing,  "  her  illness  have  destroy  her  fa- 
culties, poor  thing;  she  cannot  think  on  one  thing 
■trious:  her  mind  is  fatuitous,  poor  lady." 

Tlie  performers  were  soon  wrapt  and  absorbed  in 
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"  sounds  themselves  did  make,"  and  Ladj  Annt'i 
thoughts  flew  back  to  the  Marquis.  If  half  «w 
true  that  the  Count  declared,  he  never  could  be  per- 
suaded that  Georgiana  loved  him,  and  happy  would  it 
be  if  the  sailor  came  back  and  took  her  away  at  onot; 
for  surely  it  was  by  no  means  unlikely,  if  she  w*» 
alone,  the  sympathy  attaching  to  their  similar  infik- 
tions  might,  under  existing  circumstances,  lead  him 
to  see  that  she  would  be  much  more  of  a  suitabi' 
companion  than  any  of  her  daughters  — "  we  ban 
known  the  same  people,  witnessed  the  same  erenti, 
met  at  the  courts  of  the  same  monarchs — all  ciicum- 
stances  that  tend  to  unite  people." 

"  Your  judgment  is  right,"  cried  the  male  singer— 
"  why  did  you  not  consuJt  it  before  you  marry  little 
Isabella  to  Glentworth  ? —  how  could  a  girl  of  sixtMD 
be  the  company  for  a  man  who  had  travelled  mDch. 
seen  much,  felt  much  ?  —  my  lieart  bleed  wbrn  I 
thinking  of  her,  what  she  have  suffer,  what  she  ami' 
suffer." 

Lady  Anne  had  had  no  idea  that  she  had  spokiB 
aloud  in  her  reverie ;  but,  since  it  was  impoasilik  tB 
deny  a  fact  to  which  the  reply  was  ro  palpable,  (bt 
found  it  a  relief  to  turn  the  conversation  oo  bir 
youngest  daughter,  and,  with  some  confusion,  bsl 
quickness,  replied — 

"  1  had  nothing  to  do  with  it — IsabelLi  was  k>U/ 
in  love  with  Glentworth." 

"  That  1  belief,  for  she  is  so  at  this  momeot :  bot. 
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what  I  say  is,  that  you  should  have  had  much  to  do 
witli  it ;  for,  a  clever  woman  as  you,  must  see  that  he 
was  not  in  love  with  her,  and  it  is  on  the  man's  side 
the  more  large  lump  of  the  love  should  lie.  He  was 
good  man  and  handsome  man,  and  she  know  no  other 
man,  so  she  love  him,  poor  child  ;  but  they  no  fit  for 
each  other,  as  she  would  have  found  out  in  a  year  or 
80,  if  you  get  her  to  think — " 

"  TTiink  ?  and  run  the  risk  of  losing  his  fortune  out 
of  the  family!" 

"  No  fear  for  that;  you  always  think  right  when 
the  money  is  not  in  your  head,  but  wrong  wlien  it  is — 
you  judge  quite  riglit  in  tliinking  the  Marquis  will 
you  suit.  I  tell  iiim  so  myself.  I  say  Lady  Anne 
bom  in  the  same  year  with  yourself,  milord  (so  say 
the  book  of  the  peeritch),  only  she  is  in  the  beginning, 
and  you  in  the  end ;  and  he  make  for  answer,  *  She 
k  a  very  fine  woman  of  her  years,  certain.^  " 

Lady  Anne  was  very  angry,  both  at  herself  and 
the  Count ;  nevertheless,  his  perfect  simplicity  and 
tSDcerity,  and  the  nonchalance  witli  which  he  spoke, 

lused  her  as  much  as  it  vexed  her ;  and,  as  poor 
Drgiana,  after  various  efforts  to  subdue  her  risibility, 

eis  constrained  to  laugh  outriglit,  the  features  of 
ly  Anne  admitted  the  Chesterfieldian  smile,  and 
she  exclaimed,  "  Really,  Count,  you  are  the  drollest 
man  in  tlie  world,  and  say  the  oddest  things  in  the 
worid," 

"  I  thought  droll  thing  in  your  tongue  was  scandal 
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thing.  I  never  say  that,  neither  repeat  it  to  m? 
heart,  for  fix  it  in  such  place,  even  when  it  have  brtt 
spoke  of  myself.  No,  no ;  I  am  not  much  droll.  TbUi 
of  your  book — if  you  will  not  have  my  memoirs,  wW 
will  you  have  for  make  it  ?" 

"  I  have  known  so  many  people  of  rank  in  my  tim. 
and  the  lower  world  is  so  eager  to  know  something  if 
that  circle  frorti  which  tiiey  are  necessarily  excluded, 
that  I  proposed  a  work  of  reminiscences  and  anec- 
dotes made  on  the  plan  of  one  written  by  a  ladj, 
which  of  course  you  have  not  read,  but  wliich  had* 
pro<ligious  run  last  year,  but  is  probably  supenpdai 
now.  My  object  is  to  get  a  thousand  pounds,  as  she 
did." 

"  A  thousand  pounds  for  a  book  that  live  a  yetr 
only.  O  !  my  dear  lady,  that  never  will  do,  it  mil 
the  man  which  publish." 

"  That  can  be  nothing  to  me,  you  know,  Cou 
I  get  the  money  ?" 

*'  Nothing  to  yout  Nothing  to  an  Inglis  lady  of 
rank,  that  you  have  injure  the  man  of  commette? 
When  he  come  to  you  with  the  document  and  «1«^ 
he  made  loss,  you  must  repay,  and  the  repay  is  i 
yen  lent." 

"  It  would  be  so,  undoubtedly,  but  I  don't  i 
the  necessity ;  there  is  no  law  to  that  end,  1 1 
tain." 

"  If  there  is  no  law  in  your  inside  to  tha 
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Ue  in  a  worse  itate  than  1  did  apprehend,  yet  I  had  a 
tuge  fear.  I  wiah  you  good  night,  and  very  much 
btttn  than  you  are,  my  Lady  Anne.'" 

With  a  little  pressure  of  Georgiana's  hand,  the 
Sonnt  withdrew,  looking  very  sorrowful,  and  shaking 
III  head  most  ominously.  Even  then  the  young  lady 
bought  him  quite  as  handsome  as  Helen  had  de- 
ajbed  him  to  be,  but  she  was  drawn  from  the  Count 
t  her  mamma. 

**  What  can  that  strange  creature  mean  by  talking 
fmy  uuide,  and  wishing  me  better  so  emphatically  ? 
t  foighton,  he  spoke,  I  remember,  of  ulcers  going 
own  the  throat,  and  sticking  to  the  lungs.  Surely,  he 
Oat  not  apprehend  any  thing  of  that  kind  has  taken 
im  with  me  ^ 

"  Dear  mamma,  Signer  Riccardini  was  talking  only 
<(your  moral  health,  and  your  imaginary  debt  to  the 
llblidier  of  your  book ;  by  wishing  you '  much  better,' 
b  meant  to  desire  you  to  be  just  and  honourable  as 
«ia  as  legal." 

"I hope  you  are  right,  child;  indeed,  I  am  sure 
PW  are;  but  as  with  all  his  eccentric,  far-fetched  no- 
Joni,  he  is  no  fool,  and  has  buried  both  a  wife  and 
Ing^ter,  it  struck  me  at  the  moment  he  might  see 
VDething  in  me  that  resembled  them,  but  that  is  im- 
'■■ible  J  I  am  no  relation  whatever  to  any  of  the  set, 
"OBknow." 

*  You  are  not,  and  I  really  think  keeping  so  much 

^L.  u.  p 
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at  home  has  injured  you ;  besides,  you  have  not  1 
to  Rotheles  castle,  whicli  always  did  you  good,  yoo 
know.  Pray  don't  tliink  about  the  book  till  you  m 
stronger.  Cannot  you  spend  a  day  with  dear  sister 
Penrhyn ;  I  am  sure  that  would  do  you  good  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  so ;  but  you  shall  go  to-morrow, i 
ask  her  husband  for  the  hundred  pounds  I  told  b«I 
should  want  about  tlus  time :  and  mind  what  I  ( 
if  Charles  Penrhyn  seems  to  part  with  it  freely,  wyl 
should  prefer  a  hundred  and  fifty  —  can  yon 
that?" 

"  Surely  I  can,  mamma,  when  I  know  that  you  md 
have  a  liundred  and  fifty  to  pay  Mr.  Palmer  with  i 
week,  on  the  fifteenth." 

"  You  are  a  mighty  accurate  person,  but  like  i 
other  wise  young  ladies,  are  out  in  your  reckoning.  | 
shall  get  old  Palmer  to  renew  the  loan  for  six  montl 
I  will  invite  myself  to  dinner  (which  of  eouree 
please  them),  and  then  I  can  mention  it,  and  i 
him.     By  the  way,  how  did  you  get  the  gown 
have  on,  and  several  otlier  things  I  have  seen  of  I 
surely  you  have  not  dared  to  run  a  bill  any  where? 

"  No,  mamma ;  I  would  rather  be  ragged  ibaai 
that." 

"  You  are  quite  right ; — then  your  uncle  made  ] 
a  present ;  it  is  the  first  time  he  has  thought  prop 
remember  that  girls  require  clothing." 

"  He  is  very  good,  but  he  does  not  notice 
wants,  as  Mr.  Gientworth  did.     It  was  Isabella  ' 
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ant  me  a  little  bill  by  the  Count.    I  was  in  a  dreadful 

diabby  state  before  i  got  it.    Indeed  my  bonnet  is  so 
aoir." 

"  You  may  take  mine ;  I  mean  the  white  chip  I  got 
It  Brighton,  for  I  must  have  a  proper  winter  bonnet, 
■nd  as  you  say  I  must  go  out  and  get  rid  of  the  weak- 
aen  that  hangs  about  me." 

Geor^ana  brought  home  a  check  for  the  hundred 
ud  fifty  pounds,  receiving  at  the  same  lime  an  ear- 
iwt  exhortation  to  persuade  mamma  to  pay  Mr. 
hdmer,  on  the  fifteenth,  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Penrhyn. 
On  repeating  the  why  and  wherefore,  as  they  had 
^ven  it,  she  was  gravely  assured  that  there  was  no 
occasion  to  attend  to  their  advice  or  their  reason  what- 
•Nr.  "  In  all  cases  where  people  lend  money,"  said 
Udy  Anne,  "  they  consider  themselves  entitled  to 
Uk  of  the  necessity  of  being  exact  in  repayment  and 
indent  in  expenditure,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing ; 
Iky  feel  their  own  right  to  be  disagreeable,  and  very 
Ihr  omit  it — therefore,  when  one  can  do  it,  it  is  better 
Id  beg  than  to  borrow,  for  a  giver  (they  are  few  in 
nmber,  unfortunately)  generally  lays  down  the  cash 
ndraut  comment.  Poor  Riccardini,  I  must  say,  gave 
me  tiiree  hundred  pounds,  at  Brighton,  in  the  most 
handsome  manner  possible  ;  generally  speaking,  no 
fei^le  give  the  contents  of  their  purse  so  freely  as 
wlon." 
Gewg^ana  had  been  what  they  call,  in  Yorkshire, 

ri 
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"  flamagasted  *"  by  the  information  Lady  Anne  ga" 
her,  having  herself  sealed  the  letter  which  convejwl 
her  uncle's  gift,  but  the  word  "  sailor  "  recalled  hw 
scattered  senses.  "  Suppose  I  were,  indeed,  mar- 
ried to  dear  Arthur ;  and  when  he  came  home  from  a 
long  voyage,  he  should  find  that  I  spent  all  the  raooej 
he  had  been  gaining,  poor  fellow,  so  that  he  couU 
afford  to  give  nothing,  and  found  himself  in  debt,lK)* 
very  shocking  it  would  be  !  But  that  will  never  Ix 
the  case  with  me  or  any  of  mamma's  daughters ; « 
all  know  the  value  of  money  too  well."  | 

As  these  thoughts  passed  Georgiana's  mind,  thoef 
of  Lady  Anne  ran  thus : — 

'*  If  I  can  make  nothing  of  the  marquis,  either  fcf 
Georgiana  or  myself,  I  shall  have  been  dreadfully 
taken  in,  for  undoubtedly  that  young  Hales  vrouU 
have  been  the  best  of  my  sons-in-law.  Glentworth, 
in  taking  two  daughters,  providing  for  another,  and 
sending  paltry  bits  of  bills  to  the  other  two,  tliinks  h« 
does  enough.  Charles  Penrhyn,  knowing  that  monej 
makes  money,  will  always  part  with  it  like  his  hewt'J 
•  ruddy  drops,'  and  the  only  advantage  one  has  in  get* 
ting  any  thing  out  of  him,  is  the  certainty  that  b« 
can't  prosecute.  Now,  sailors  at  times  gei  pri»- 
money  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  that  young  nW 
might  and  would  have  respected  my  claims  —  then, » 
not  noble,  he  is  nobly  allied,  and  if  his  brother  sbooM 
die,  would  come  in  at  once.     I  fear  much  he  has  fi*' 
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gotten  the  girl  by  this  time,  otherwise  I  would  now 
give  consent.  By  writing  a  handsome  letter,  as- 
criiang  my  refusal  to  a  wicked  report  now  proved  to 
be  entirely  false  (and  which,  if  true,  would  have  com- 
pRioised  the  happiness  of  my  most  beloved  child),  I 
•lull  get  over  tiie  matter  in  a  way  to  prove  me  the 
belt  of  mothers,  and  in  time,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
be  will  be  grateful. 

"  There  is  no  saying  where  he  may  be,  but,  if  ad- 
dressed to  his  grandfather,  it  would,  undoubtedly, 
take  e£Fect ;  besides,  if  the  girl  were  disposed  of,  the 
nai^uis  would  be  less  tempted,  and  more  at  liberty 
to  see  the  advantage  of  a  suitable  match ;  even  at  the 
Worst,  if  he  must  needs  have  a  young  wife,  or  none,  I 
CBO  send  for  Helen,  who  is  perfectly  at  liberty,  and, 
being  really  a  sensible  girl,  must  see  at  once  how  com- 
(ktely  a  marriage  with  the  marquis  would  set  her 
ibove  all  her  sisters.  One  ccmnot  expect  every  thing 
bi  this  world,  so  if  one  gets  the  happiness  she  desires, 
toother  may  be  thankful  for  the  grandeur  she  achieves. 
It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  for  me  not  to  catch  a  single 
lobleman,  after  so  ardently  desiring  at  least  three  out 

rf  the  five." 
Lady  Anne  fulfilled  her  intention :  she  did  not  write 

tbook,  but  she  did  write  a  letter,  which  she  could  do 

■och  better,  and  which  was  much  more  to  her  credit 
^^liea  ber  projected  authorship.     She  also  went  out  a 

ffwt  deal  to  evening  parties,  which  increased  her 
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milliner's  and  silk  mercer's  bills  to  a  great  extent,  1 
she  did  not  accept  dmner  invitatioua,  as  she  iiieTitabl3r 
found  that  one  {ulditional  glass  of  wine  lost  her  a  whole 
night's  rest,  and  fixed  on  her  cheek  a  hectic  bliub, 
nore  beautiful  than  agreeable.     Happy  was  Geor- 
giana  when  a  summons  arrived  from  Rotheles  Castkv 
(the  consequence  of  that  letter,  of  which  she  W 
hitherto  ignorant)  because  she  trusted  that  her  sk** 
ther's  native  air  in  early  spring  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
restorative.     Mamma  would  not  allow,  indeed,  tlmt 
she  ailed  any  thing,  and  had  been  positively  denied  to 
the  Count,  (for  whom  she  had  still  a  lingering  aSec- 
tion)  because  he  insisted  that  she  was  far  from  well, 
and  grew  thiimer  every  day,  and,  of  course,  even  tlie 
most  inexperienced  of  her  children  thought  tliat  some- 
thing might  be  done,  and  ought  to  be  done  on  her  be- 
half. 

We  might  expatiate  on  the  literary  parties  to  which 
at  this  period  of  her  career  Lady  Anne  Granard  "diil 
seriously  incline,"  under  the  idea  of  becoming  beti^ 
a  bright  star  in  the  galaxy  of  *'  noble  autiiors,"  M, 
as  we  do  not  want  to  gild  refined  gold,  by  extoUittj 
the  highly  gifted,  and  the  truly  agreeable,  and 
less  to  caricature  our  friends,  and  so  paint  liti^' 
blemishes,  that  they  become  great  eye-sores,  we ' 
leave  such  descriptions  to  those  of  keener  eye- 
and  more  satirical  taste.  U'hatever  might  be 
talents  of  the  party,  it  is  certain  Lady  Anoe  wv  *'* 
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ways  received  with  the  most  flattering  distinction,  few 
amongst  the  gifted  throng  had  so  learned  to  estimate 
their  own  pretensions,  as  to  be  critically  inclined  to- 
wards so  fine  a  woman,  who  was  the  daughter  of  an 
earl.    Unfortunately,  however,  though  Lady  Anne  re- 
ceived the  most  flattering  attention  and  the  most  elo- 
quent compliments  which  ever  met  her  ear,  she  could 
not  consider  herself  as  being  in  her  vocation.    To  her 
a  peer  was  more  than  a  poet,  and,  liad  Gibbon  the 
historian  been  present,  she  would  have  considered  his 
lend.  Lord  Sheffield,  infinitely  tlie  greater  man ;  and, 
•I  being  present  at  three  of  these  reunions  in  the 
use  of  an  honourable,  she  declared  that  she  would 
to  no  more,  for  one  of  the  men,  in  consequence  of 
something  which  she  had  said,  pronounced  her  "  a 
woman  of  genius,"  in  tlie  very  same  t<jne  and  style 
he  had  used  when  speaking  of  some  American  woman 
ho  wrote  verses. 
'  Now,"  added  Lady  Anne,  "  I  haVe  no  objection 
be  called  a  talented  lady  or  so,  because,  without 
lents,  no  book  can   possibly  go  down,   but  to  be 
rmed  a  '  genius,'   I  cannot   tlunk  of.     At  least, 
inety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  men  of  genius  have  been 
rsons  in  what  is  called  the  middle  ranks  of  society, 
id  many  from  its  dregs.     I  don't  believe  more  tliau 
fa  dozen  aristocrats  were  positively  'men  of  genius,' 
m  Chaucer  to  Byron.     There  wEis  Sir  Philip  Syd- 
ey  and  Lord  Surrey,  Locke,  and  Boyle,  and  Bacon  5 
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quite  a  proportion,  perhaps,  because  we  have  been  few 
always  $  at  thia  time,  there  are  more  than  there  ever 
were  before,  but  etill  Dot  enough  for  it  to  be  agreeable 
to  me  to  accept  of  such  a  disticction ;  in  fact,  I  feel  it 
to  be  a  foreign  urder,  as  yet  unauthorized  by  my  own 
court." 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 


It  is  tame  now  to  return  to  the  "  Golden  Shell," 
the  "  garden  of  Europe,"  the  "  matchless  Italy,"  of 
which  80  much  has  been  said  and  sung,  and  will 
continue  to  be  till  time  itself  shall  cease,  but  in  which 
(with  all  its  beauties  of  surface  and  climate,  all  its 
charms  of  association,  and  its  wonders  of  art)  the 
sorrows  and  solicitudes  which  belong  to  human  ex- 
,     istence  are  felt  as  acutely  as  in  less  favoured  coun- 
tries. 
[         It  was  at  least  thus  with  the  daughters  of  Lady 
'      Anne ;  for,  although  the  gentle  bosom  of  Mary  once 
more  admitted  the  guest  into  her  confidence  which 
m    ^  had  long  sought  to  banish,  her  love  was  attended 
jL  wft  much  of  apprehension  and  anxiety  —  many 
"^     Toi..  in.  B 
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surmises  as  to  the  character,  and  especially  the  tem- 
per, of  Lord  Allerton,  and  not  a  few  of  the  feais. 
which  are  the  result  of  advanced  judgment,  and  th 
knowledge  which  arises  from  observation.  Maiy 
could  not  be  at  twenty-six  the  same  perfectly  w** 
less,  confiding,  hoping  creature  she  had  been  rt 
nineteen  ;  nor  could  she  expect  that  Lord  AUertoa 
could  be  the  man  she  had  known  him.  He  kne* 
himself  to  have  been  duped  by  a  woman,  and  b« 
might  thence  deem  the  whole  sex  more  or  less  de- 
ceitful ;  his  fortune  had  been  injured  by  the  extn- 
vagance  of  a  first  wife,  and  it  would  be  natural  fa 
liim  to  become  suspicious,  perhaps  niggardly,  with 
a  second,  especially  tlie  daughter  of  a  mother  who 
errors  were  undoubtedly  often  descanted  upon! 
the  lady  from  whom  he  was  separated.  In 
situation  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  home  1 
which  he  might  remove  her  must  be  much  liapp 
than  the  one  she  had  long  known  with  her  motba 
but  it  was  a  point  for  consideration  whether  it  wo 
be  BO  compared  with  that  she  now  enjoyed, 
wiiere  she  was  so  useful  to  her  dear  young  sirt 
Love  hides  all  faults,  all  discrepancies ;  but  co 
the  love  felt  by  eitlier  party  in  this  case  effect  I 
happy  state  of  blindness  ? — she  was  certain  it  < 
not.  Their  happpiness  must  depend  on  niuti 
esteem,  the  surest  of  all  foundations,  but  the ' 
most  difficult  to  rely  on,  for  slight  inequalities  t 
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;  great  eflFects,  when  neither  the  novelty  of 
situation  nor  the  charm  of  passion  were  present  to 
soften  or  relieve  them. 

If  Mary  had  been  subject  to  personal  vanity  (which 
we  believe  she  never  was),  Lady  Anne  would  have 
effectually  cured  it  long  ago,  for  she  had  as  often 
told  her  that  she  had  lost  her  beauty,  as  she  had, 
with  equal  candour,  assured  Isabella  that  she  never 
possessed  any ;  a  circumstance  that  gave  the  eldest 
and  youngest  of  her  family  a  more  than  common  tie 
to  each  other,  although  ihey  were  never  envious  of 
the  rest,  but,  on  the  contrary,  most  affectionately 
attached  even  to  the  must  praised  and  admired,  a 
proof  of  great  excellence  in  both.     At  this  time,  it 
had  tliis  farther  effect,  that  each  supposed  there  was 
some  kind  of  physical  similitude  in  their  situation. 
As  Mary  could  not  but  perceive  that  Isabella  was 
amazingly  improved  in  her  person  since  her  mar- 
riage, yet  retaining  all  its  peculiar  character,  when 
Bber  Glentworth  or  her  sister  spoke  of  her  own  im- 
provement she  thought  it  was  possible,  wliich  other- 
r,  in  her  long  state  of  subdued  spirits,  she  might 
She  had  therefore  the  consolation  of  believing 
&at  Lord  Allerton,  wiiom  she  had  never  seen  since 
his  marriage,  would  not  be  shocked  by  her  appear- 
uice,  often  as  her  motlier  made  the  assertion,  for 
ihe  must  have  been  a  fool,  instead  of  an  humble  wo- 
nau,  if  she  bad  not  been  conscious  that  she  was  at 
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this  time  handsomer  than  she  had  ever  been  Mon, 
and  externally  more  resembling  her  mother  than 
any  of  her  sisters,  though  she  lacked  Lady  Anne  s 
commanding  height  and  that  cast  of  countenanc* 
wliich  indicattsd  powerful  intellect,  but  was  unfor- 
tunately mingled  with  pride  and  superciliou'Ties'i 
which  was  tiie  extreme  reverse  of  Mary's  expK*' 
sioD. 

It  might  therefore  be  truly  said,  that  Isabella f- 
joyed  the  prospect  of  her  sister's  future  honourabl« 
settlement  more  than  she  could  do  herself,  for  the 
wife  had  not  yet  learned  to  scan  the  good  or  e»'l 
inherent  in  matrimony  with  a  just  eye.  She  lisu 
suffered  much,  but  she  could  not  bring  herselfto 
suppose  that  any  part  of  her  experience  belonged  •" 
the  state  itself,  but  to  her  own  peculiar  situation, 
and  that  of  her  dear,  unhappy  husband.  The  i«" 
lated  stat^  in  which  she  was  now  livins,  far  in 
her  country  and  her  friends,  shut  out  frfim  thes 
ety  in  which  she  had  a  right  to  move,  of  course  p" 
vented  her  from  reading  in  the  great  book  of  hu 
life  those  lessons  of  life  wliich  miglit  liave  cnlai 
her  views  or  increased  her  apprehensions;  tJi« 
fore,  she  saw  nothing  before  her  beloved  sister  b» 
a  course  of  unniingled  and  well-merited  felidt)- 

She  had  still  the  buoyancy  which  belongs  togi" 
in  their  teens,  as  well  as  the  soberness  which  <" 
from  experience ;   and  when  her  spirits  wert ' 
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ptened  with  the  anxiety  inseparable  from  her  situ- 
ation, it  was  a  great  relief  to  allow  her  imagination 
to  paint  all  possible  pleasures  for  that  beloved  sis- 
ter—that kind  and  watchful  friend,  whom  every  day 
made  more  dear  and  valuable  to  her.  Sometimes 
(he  would  be  sensible  of  the  great  loss  she  should 
lienelf  experience,  and  almost  feared  to  be  left  alone 
without  Mary  to  aid  the  conversation  and  soften  the 
Mperities  of  poor  Glentworth  ;  but  she  trusted  the 
daily  improving  intelligence  of  her  boy  would  do 
Wonders  for  her  in  this  resp(>ct ;  and,  at  all  events, 
if  Mary's  happiness  were  secured,  she  could  submit 
to  the  privation  of  her  society.  Reasoning  on  Lord 
Rotheles's  principle,  we  should  certainly  say  Lady 
Anne  was  the  monopolist  of  selfishness  in  her  fa- 
mily, for  the  girls  had  none ;  it  may,  however,  be 
added,  with  great  truth,  that  she  had  had  enough 
fcralL 

When  the  Count's  first  letter  reached  them,  in 
which  he  related  the  success  of  his  mission,  though  he 
had  spoken  of  the  illness  of  Lady  Anne  in  no  alarm- 
ing terms,  they  were  convinced  it  was  a  bad  one,  or 
be  would  not  have  mentioned  it  at  all,  such  had  been 
at  all  times  his  anxiety  to  save  them  from  pain ;  and 
<u  he  knew  better  than  any  one  else  could  the  pre- 
■ent  state  of  Glentworth,  and  their  apprehensions  on 
his  account,  it  was  hardly  likely  that  he  would  add 
to  thor  uneasiness  without  a  sufficient  cause. 
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^Hien  the  mind  is  in  a  state  of  solicitude  on  J 
jects  connected  with  sickness  and  death,  the  wdl» 
disposed  seldom  attempt  to  fly  from  the  content 
plation  of  those  things  immediately  connected  with 
them,  or  seek  consolation  from  looking  beyond  them. 
"  Let  us  go  to  the  Campo  Santo  to-day,"  wd 
Mary ;  "  I  had  rather  contemplate  among  the  tooib 
than  visit  tlie  churches,  fine  as  the  music  is,  becau* 
I  cannot  think  as  I  wish  to  do  when  so  many  thingi 
are  going  on  which  divert  my  attention." 

To  this  magnificent  edifice,  wherein  repoie  tbi 
ashes  of  the  great  during  more  than  six  hundiel 
years,  they  therefore  drove ;  and,  although  \hfj 
had  been  there  very  often  already,  found  muci 
that  could  not  fail  to  charm  and  interest  them  is 
the  sombre  and  splendid  monuments,  the  inscii 
tions,  which  were  condensed  histories  of  those  i 
slept  within  them,  or  those  admirable,  tho 
faded  frescoes,  which  have  been  the  wonder  of  ago. 
There  were  few  persons  within  at  the  time,  it  being 
the  general  hour  for  mass ;  but  two  ladies  harinf 
entered  just  before  them,  attracted  their  attenti 
in  consequence  of  being,  like  themselves, 
companied  by  a  gentleman,  from  which  it  was  ( 
eluded  they  were  regular  inhabitants  of  Pisa. 

Mary  did  not  pay  them  any  particular  altentioe 
beyond  noticing  that  the  younger  was  a  beauti&l 
olive-complexioned  woman  about  thirty,  and  b0 
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xnpuuoii  apparently  from  the  northern  part  of 
er  own  country,  as  she  had,  though  aged,  a  fair 
QDldezion,  ruddy  cheeks,  and  high  cheek-bones, 
nth  snmll  piercing  eyes,  well  calculated  for  the 
Ace  of  a  duenna.  Both  were  well  dressed,  and 
n»,  probably,  relations,  notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ttance  of  country  exhibited  in  their  persons ;  the 
nperiority  of  the  Italian  style  of  feature  struck 
Uaiy  much,  but  that  was  all. 

labella,  on  the  contrary,  felt  a  real  interest  in 
lie  strangers,  at  least  in  one  of  them,  of  whose 
ice  she  did  not  get  so  good  a  view  as  her  sister 
^  done,  and  though  her  spirits  were  by  no  means 
n  tme  for  forming  acquaintance  with  a  stranger, 
Uid  she  was  really  much  engaged  with  the  solemn 
Hid  beautiful  objects  by  which  she  was  surrounded, 
)tt  still,  from  time  to  time,  she  could  not  forbear 
ItoldDg  towards  the  younger.  When  she  ap- 
pMched  an  old  monument,  as  if  to  decipher  the 
({itapb,  Isabella  went  towards  it  also,  and  on  the 
Uy  turning  quickly  away,  because  she  found  her- 
*df  incapable  of  reading  it,  they  suddenly  faced 
•Kb  other,  and  Isabella  exclaimed, 

"  It  is — I  am  sure  it  is  dear  Mrs.  Cranstoun !" 

"And  you  are,  certainly,  a  Granard;  but  it 
famat  be  little  Isabella  ?" 

*  Yes,  indeed,  dear  lady,  I  am  Isabella,  but  no 
a  Granard :  this  is  my  sister  Mary,  but  I 
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believe  she  was  not  one  of  thoee  to  whom  you 
so  good." 

"  No,  I  knew  only  your  mamma's  tliree  youngest 
daughters ;  is  it  possible  that  all  my  little  girls  are 
married  1*" 

"  Ob,  no  I  Helen  and  Georgiana  are  neither  of 
them  married  :  Louisa  is,  but  she  was  the  second 
only." 

The  lady  smiled,  and  perhaps  wondered ;  newr- 
tiieless,  she  had  already  said  to  herself,  "  What  t 
very  fine  young  woman  that  poor  child  is  become 
she  now  put  the  very  natural  question,  "  By  wl 
name,  my  young  frienJ,  shall  I  now  address  you 

"  I  am  Mrs.  Glentwurtli,"  answered  Isabeliii, 
blushing. 

"  Glentworth  !  Glentworth  !'*  both  ladies 
claimed,  looking  at  each  other,  with  great 
prise,  tlie  elder  adding,  "  you'll  no  mean  to  say  J* 
are  married  to  Francis  Glaintwortli,  wha  fonnerif 
lived  at  Marseilles  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  1  am  j  after  our  marriage  we  asu 
out  to  Marseilles,  to  settle  his  afiuirs." 

"  Affairs  I  did  not  the  old  mon,  his  uncle,  Imw 
him  a  rich  mon  f" 

"  He  made  no  will,  and  my  husband  succeed' 
as  a  matter  of  course." 

"  He  did  reight,  varry  reight ;  but  guid 
that's  more  than  I  can  jist  say  a'  yer  mither,  wl 
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8*n'd  ye  many  Frank,  becase  o'  the  money,  and 
*  *huld  not  ha.  thought  he'd  a  taen  the  advantage, 
fra  what  I've  hard  say." 

**  I  love  my  husband,  dearly ;  I  have  loved  him 
«1  my  life,  but  never  so  wpU  as  at  the  time  I  mar- 
"iod  him,  unless  it  is  now,  when  he  is  travelling  to 
^^n  his  health,  and  I  cannot  be  with  him  on  ac- 
count of  my  little  boy." 

"  It  may  be  sae,  an  I'm  glad  yeVe  got  a  wee 
•^Jon  to  take  down  the  Glaintworth  estates  to  pos- 
*6rity,  ye  ken  ;  its  aw  as  it  shuld  be ;  ye  have 
''aithing  but  good  wishes  frae  us,  I'm  sartin,  na- 
*kele8s  it's  better  we  meet  no  more,  or  meet  as 
•tnmgers." 

"  It  must  be  so,  indeed,  my  sweet  Isabella,"  said 
»lrs.  Cranstoun,  taking  her  hand. 

That  hand  was  instantly  withdrawn ;  poor  Isa- 
Wa  felt  as  "  if  there  were  two  Richmonds  in  the 
^Id,"  for  every  trait  of  person  which  had  belonged 
to  the  late  Marchioness  di  Morello,  and  had  been 
*o  insisted  upon  by  Glentworth  in  his  descriptions 
of  the  beautiful,  were  the  express  characteristics  of 
We  delicate  and  fascinating  woman  before  her. 
She  well  remembered  the  mystery  that  shrouded 
Jwr  years  ago  at  Brighton ;  the  certainty,  that  if 
*lie  had  a  husband  he  was  residing  at  a  great  dis- 
^ce,  and  that  she  was  at  that  time  under  the 
decided  care  of  her  Scotch  aunt.    *'  Could  Glent- 
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worth  have  been  that  husband  or  that  protector 
who  had  so  placed  her,  and  could  he,  in  a  distant 
country,  have  forgotten  her  for  the  sake  of  Mar- 
garita Riccardini?" 

There  was  an  agony  in  that  thought,  which  wi 
far  beyond  all  she  had  ever  known  of  sorrow 
it  showed  her  the  reverenced,  the  idolized  beii 
who  ruled  her  destiny,  as  unfeeling  and  worthW 
Turning  on  Mary  a  look  of  unutterable  anguishi 
she  threw  herself  forward  on  the  tomb  before  her, 
laid  her  forehead  on  the  marble,  grasping  it  witk 
her  hands  as  if  seeking  support  from  the  repre- 
sentation  of  death  itself. 

"  We  had  better  go  now,"  said  the  old  Wj. 
looking  at  her  watch,  "  the  carriage  is  waitijig." 

"  Whoever  you  may  be,  madam,"  said  TAars. 
stepping  forward,  and  laying  her  hand  on  tlie  arm 
of  the  younger,  with  a  pressure  that  made  it«lf 
felt,  "  you  shall  not  go  till  you  have  so  far  a- 
plained  your  situation  and  connexion  vrith  Mr. 
Glentworth,  as  to  clear  his  character  or  to  pun* 
his  guilt;  you  have  awakened  in  Isabella's  brfM* 
the  agonies  of  jealousy ;  I  see  you  have,  and  I  ip- 
peal  to  your  humanity  to  relieve  her  torture^  ' 
declare,  upon  my  hwnour,  that  1  think  thenj 
ral  and  even  justifiable."  ^ 

«'  Oh,  God  1"  cried  the  lady,  "  why  did  I 
foresee  this  ?  Isabella,  my  dear  child,  I  have 
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Oeheld  your  husbfind,  never ;  he  knows  not  there 
^  such  a  wonian  in  existence  as  myself;  1  have 
Pronged  him,  but  most  innocently,  for  I  was  a 
*«hool.girl  at  the  time ;  I  am  his  relation,  and,  in 
**iy  heart,  liis  friend,  but  I  am  a  married  woman, 
^M  so  when  you  knew  me  first,  although  a  very 
ycung  one ;  look  at  me,  dear  Isabella,  and  forgive 
'**e,  if  1  have  given  you  pain ;  I  dare  appeal  to 
your  memory  for  all  the  lessons  I  taught  you, 
^'^iiether  deception  was  not  abhorrent  to  my  nature? 
■«^t  tliat  time  I  was,  it  is  true,  a  mystery,  and  as 
Such  allied  to  guilt,  though  myself  innocent  and 
ulameless ;  '  a  child  of  misery  baptized  in  tears.'" 

Mary  remembered,  that,  at  the  time  to  which 
she  alluded.  Lady  Anne  had  received  notes  from 
Mrs.  Cranstoun,  which  she  had  said  *'  were  per- 
fectly satisfactory,"  but  she  knew  also  that  circum- 
<taiices,  which  might  be  so  to  her  mamma,  in  a 
<*Je  where  her  younger  daughters  were  receiving 
<iaily  benefits,  would  by  no  means  be  so  in  the  eyes 
1  ''f  Mr.  Glentworth,  in  an  acquaintance  of  his  wife's, 
k^nd  she  evidenced  a  desire  to  separate  as  decidedly 
I  the  old  lady. 

But  the  words,  "  I  have  never  beheld  Mr.  Glent- 

^orth,"  at  once  obliterated  all  fears  from  Isabella's 

nd,  and  brought  back  all  sweet  and  grateful 

bmoiies,  and  she  flung  herself  unreservedly  into 

'  stranger's  arms.     She  cared  for  notliing  at  the 
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moment  but  her  husband's  fame  j  if  he  were  guilt- 
less she  was  satisfied ;  but  to  have  seen  her  vene* 
rated,  her  adored  idol,  hurled  from  his  pedestal,  ai 
felse  to  Margarita,  and  to  his  own  professions;  to 
suppose  he  could,  possil  ility,  be  classed  with  tk 
common  herd,  hei  c  and  proud  attachment 
could  not  endure ;  sne  iw  him  to  have  been  un- 
fortunate, but  she  believ  I  him  to  ha^e  been  Hie 
most  virtuous  of  men,  anc  gloried  in  that  rirtue ; 
she  did  well  to  exult,  J        le  was  tight. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

A  large  party,  at  this  time,  entering  the  Campo 
^^to,  several  of  whom  appeared  to  be  English,  the 
'Sdies  in  question  separated  instantly  and  returned 
*o  their  carriages,  which  were  placed  nearly  to- 
8iBther;  so  that,  without  manifesting  any  parti- 
cular curiosity.  Miss  Granard  could  inquire  of  their 
servant  "  if  he  knew  whether  the  ladies  were  of  her 
">wn  country  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  WM  miladi,  the  sposa  of  le  Chevalier 
Osmond — she  live  in  Pisa  for  the  health ;  it  was 
''Htive  air  for  miladi,  tnais  elle  nee  Inglia." 

Mary  translated  this  into  the  lady  being  born  in 
*^i«a,  of  English  parents ;  and  might  have  made 
^^t^er  inquiries  of  the  man  who  had  been  with  them 
***  the  capacity  of  courier  ever  since  they  arrived, 
^d  who  was  intelligent  and  faithful  (though  his 
S^eat  qualification  of  speaking  various  languages 
'^^ight  have  been  construed  into  mixing  many),  but 
*"«  taw  that  Isabella  looked  so  ill,  her  only  care 
^as  to  reach  the  hotel  where  they  resided  as  soon 
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as  possible.  In  truth,  she  had  received  a  shock 
which  had  a  great  effect  upon  her  health,  and  which 
was  rendered  the  worse  from  her  consciousness  of 
the  cause,  and  her  fear  that  Glentworth  would  be 
hurt,  or  angry,  with  her.  "  This  poor  woman," 
said  she,  "  is  evidently  shrouded  in  mystery,  9q  let 
her  remain ;  it  is  not  likely  we  should  meet  again, 
and  we  had  better  never  refer  to  this  interview,  I 
think." 

"  I  don't  know  that  we  could  be  justifiable  in 
silence  to  Glentworth,  when  we  have  seen  a  iadj 
who  professes  herself  to  be  his  relation,  and  to  IJiw 
been  his  injurer,  though  innocently  so ;  which,  is- 
deed,  I  should  thin/c,  for  she  was  very  good  to  you, 
and  is  a  most  lovely,  interesting  creature,  ami  do 
you  know  I  cannot  help  thinking  she  has  a  look  if 
Glentworth,  since  he  has  been  so  poorly — the  kiod 
of  sharpness  which  has  been  given,  either  by  sorrow 
or  sickness,  to  both  their  faces,  is  the  same  in  its 
character,  and  the  outline  of  their  features  hat 
great  similarity." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  for  I  can  now  recollect  it 
was  such  when  she  was  at  Brighton,  long  ago,  i&d 
looking  well — I  have  heard  him  say,  bow  often  be 
had  wished  for  a  sister,  from  his  childhood ;  and  be 
thought  his  want  of  that  dear  relation  had  operated 
in  rendering  him  attached  to  us,  and  you  know  how 
fond  he  is  of  Calling  you  '  sister'  and  *  dear  Muj^ 
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**  if  he  had  really  gained  the  connection  he  had  long 
**esired;  but  I  cannot  see  how  this  lady  could,  by 
poadbility,  be  his  sister,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  any 
Penon  wronging  him,  though  he  has  often  referred 
to  the  time  when  he  was  poor,  and  rejoiced  ex« 
^ieedingly  that  he  went  into  that  commercial  house 
Ut  which  he  has  so  kindly  placed  Charles  Penrhyn." 

**  I  can  remember  the  time  when  he  was  a  young 
*Dan,  and  used  to  come  to  Granard  Park  as  a  gen- 
tleman, but  he  was  quUe  young,  and  I  understood 
**<  had  no  mother,  but  a  father  abroad — then  there 
Come  a  time  when  papa  used  to  pity  poor  Frank 
V«iy  much,  and  it  strikes  me  that  I  have  heard  him 
*&y  that '  he  had  been  devilishly  ill-used ;'  after  that 
'**«  were  in  Liondon,  and  he  came  very  often  and 
deemed  to  be  pa^ia's  only  comfort,  but  never  joined 
*>i8mnia's  parties,  though  she  often  wished  for  him ; 
^  even  when  people  called  him  poor,  and  some  re- 
flected on  him  the  same  as  mamma  did,  yet  they 
^ways  considered  him  a  gentleman,  and  spoke  of 
bim  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  pity  and  affection,  but 
I  never  knew  why.  I  now  think  this  lady  Osmond, 
^  rather  her  relations,  must  have  been  the  cause  of 
It— depend  upon  it  he  has  experienced  some  pecu- 
^  misfortune  in  early  life,  connected  with  his  pe- 
CQmary  afiFairs." 

Isabella  burst  into  tears  as  she  said, "  If  his  youth 
"iSered  from  misfortunes  of  that  kind,  I  am  sure 
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his  early  manhood  suflFered  no  less  from  anothei 
cause.  Oh  !  may  God  grant  that  I  shall  have  the 
power  to  render  the  autumn  and  the  winter  of  hii 
life  happy.  I  ask  no  other  power,  no  other  plea- 
sure than  to  live  for  him,  attend  upon  him,  duiw 
his  ailments,  bear  his  petulance  with  patience,  niui 
divert  the  sorrows  which  memory  may  revive 
every  contrivance  my  love  and  imagination 
suggest  —  yes,  yes,  other  people  may  talk  of 
large  fortune,  but  I  know  that  it  is  my  dear, 
husband,  which  is  Heaven's  best  boon." 

As  »he  spoke  thus,  in  the  language  of  awake 
sensibility,  Mary  became  sensible  that  her  heighten 
colour,  her  rapid  utterance,  and  the  brilliancy  of  her 
eye  betokened  disorder  beyond  what  she  had  appre- 
hended. She  lost  no  time  in  sending  for  an  English 
physician,  resident  in  Pisa,  and  held  a  courier  in 
readiness  to  fetch  Parizzi  from  Rome,  feeling  all  the 
responsibility  which  belonged  to  her  situation  n"' 
less  than  the  tenderest  attachment  and  most  perfect 
esteem  for  her  who  was  the  object  of  solicitude. 

A  fever,  which  soon  denied  the  nutriment  in- 
quired by  her  babe,  rendered  a  substitut*;  tot  » 
mother  the  most  pressing  care  on  poor  Mary* 
mind ;  but  so  violently  did  the  invalid  oppose  thi* 
arrangement,  that  the  devoted  sister  undertooklo 
wean  the  child  herself;  and  his  perfectly  landtJiJ 
state,  and  naturally  good  temper,  enabled  liim  w 
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nr  the  trial  without  injury  —  a  circumstance 
'catly  to  the  relief  of  the  mother,  so  far  as  she 
mprehended  it ;  but,  as  temporary  delirium  oc> 
rred,  though  she  was  incessantly  speaking  of  the 
ild,  she  could  not  always  be  made  to  understand 
hy  it  was  withheld  from  her. 
Happily  letters  arrived  a  fortnight  after  Mrs. 
Sentworth's  seizure,  announcing  th«  speedy  return 
fher  husband,  and  the  great  improvement  of  his 
«alth,  which  he  doubted  not  would  be  effected 
Qinpletely  by  his  voyage  to  Pisa,  or,  at  least,  to  the 
luch  longer  one  he  had  decided  on  taking,  if  it 
Mold  not  be  prejudicial  to  their  child  —  to  herself 
e  knew  it  would  not.  His  letter  was  kind  but 
lort,  and  he  added,  jokingly,  "  If  Mary  wishes  to 
Ppear  irresistible  in  the  eyes  of  my  companion,  I 
ould  advise  her  to  make  her  coup  d'ceil  with  little 
tankin  her  arms, forlliave observed, throughout  our 
timey,  that  AUerton  gives  all  his  spare  cash  to  the 
■others,  leaving  the  girls  (so  much  the  better)  to 
duft  as  they  may." 

It  did  so  happen  that,  on  the  arrival  of  the  stran- 
letB,  Mary  was  playing  with  the  child  (who  would 
circely  leave  her  since  she  had  become  so  essential  to 
n*  comfort),  and  had  perhaps  seldom  looked  better 
*  Mjy  moment  of  her  existence,  though  the  combs 
»  her  hair,  plucked  out  by  little  fingers,  had  left  it 
'cautifuUy  dishevelled,  to  the  boy's  evident  delight. 
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The  stranger,  who  entered  unannounced,  stood  » 
moment  entranced  with  pleasure,  then  snatched  the 
boy,  and  held  him  in  a  close  embrace,  till  a  loud  cr 
indicating  alike  health  and  anger,  compelled  himl 
restore  his  prize,  and  the  question  of  "  where  a  1 
mother,  my  dear  sister  ?"  recalled  poor  Miss  Gn- 
nard  a  little  to  herself. 

"  My  sister  has  been  ill,  and  is  still  delicate ;  i 
good  news  she  is  anxiously  waiting  for  had  better"' 
be  told  to  her  by  me ;  she  is  nearly  well,  1  can  asure  i 
you,  but  is  lefl  weak  and  nervous,  though  tlie  feT<l^| 
is  quite  gone."  " 

Glentworth  seemed  astonished  into  silence  awl 
trouble ;  but  Lord  AUerton,  attentively  opening  lh< 
door,  followed  Mary  with  his  eyes  admiringly,  and, 
thanking  her  for  the  kind  smile  she  had  bunoiutd 
him  with,  in  his  heart  wondered  where  his  eyes  bad 
been  when  he  had  forsaken  her  to  **  prey  on  gar- 
bage." She  was  soon  followed  by  Glentworth,  who 
stepped  slowly  and  aiuciously  towards  the  ditssiii^ 
room,  and,  ere  he  reached  it,  heard,  with  a  deligW 
the  wayworn  traveller  and  anxious  husband  alow 
can  know,  Isabella's  cry  of  joy,  her  voice  of  thank*' 
giving  to  God  on  his  behalf,  and  in  another  nioH* 
his  pale  but  lovely  wife  was  in  his  arms. 

When  the  first  joyful  feelings  of  the  moment  h»d 
subsided,  Isabella  took  an  earnest  survey  of  tiat 
which  she  undoubtedly  considered  to  be  bar  bat 
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earthly  possenion,  and,  with  sincere  satisfaction, 
perceived  that  her  husband  was  blest  with  the  ge- 
neral characteriatics  of  health,  though  many  of  the 
finer  lineaments  of  his  countenance  were  obliterated, 
and  he  was  decidedly  looking  old  for  his  years.     But 
^bat  was  that  compared  to  the  pleasure  of  gazing 
on  him*,  and  listening  to  his  words  of  pity  or  of 
praise  !  to  witnessing  the  sparkling  of  his  eyes  when 
**»  gazed  on  his  boy,  and  sought,  by  every  possible 
■tedium,  to  coax  him  to  his  arms,  a  task  not  to  be 
*teliieved  in  a  moment ;  or  in  listening  to  that  praise 
*4  Lord  Allerton,  which  was  likely  to  propitiate 
Varj  in  his  favour ! 

In  a  very  short  time,  Isabella  said  "  she  was  im- 
pMient  to  see  and  thank  this  kind  friend  of  her  hus- 
band's ;"  and,  although  not  equal  to  take  her  seat  at 
^ble,  she  could  proceed  for  a  few  minutes  into  their 
^Xnal  sitting-room.  Glentworth  took  her  on  his 
^nn  with  an  air  in  which  respect  blended  with  ten- 
wness,  and  presented  her,  with  pride  not  less  than 
{Iflasure,  to  their  noble  visitant,  who,  although 
Viiprised  by  the  youthfulness  of  her  countenance 
(itDdered  the  more  striking  from  her  late  illness), 
^■ooght  that  its  genUe  benignity  augured  well  for 
Ui  future  hopes,  which  had  waned  considerably 
^aee  he  beheld  her  sister.  When  at  a  distance,  he 
Contemplated  Mary,  eis  she  had  been  depicted  to  him, 
pale  and  shadowy,  lovelorn  and  sallow,  carrying  in 
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her  face  signs  of  that  silent,  eating  sorrow,  wliich 
writes  on  the  brow  what  the  tongue  refuses  to  uttiT : 
he  felt  as  if  it  were  his  duty  and  privilege  to  sooUie 
that  sorrow,  and  restore  that  liealth  of  whidi  si 
had  been  deprived,  and  that  his  justice  and  pi 
would  fcuffice  for  love ;  but  he  now  saw  her  a  fin« 
and  lovoly  woman,  in  the  best  period  of  her  exisu 
ence,  her  manners  graceful,  her  mind  cultivated,  and 
her  judgment  so  matured,  it  was  little  likely  that 
she  should  suffer  early  recollections  and  impressioM 
to  warp  it ;  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  cl«»rly 
they  would  not;  anil  he  also  felt,  however  si 
it  might  be,  that  he  was  more  in  love  than  he 
ever  been  in  his  life  with  eitlier  herself  or  any  otiier 
womoQ.  He  appeared  to  himself  as  if  he  had  sleppeJ 
into  the  caldron  which  was  intended  to  renew  lift 
and  youth,  and  recovered,  or  rather  acquired,  nio« 
than  he  had  ever  known  before  of  the  higher  in- 
fluences of  a  soul-ennobling  passion. 

Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  to  Mr.  Gicnt- 
worth  than  to  find  Dr.  Parizzi  constituted  oue  of  his 
family  party,  save  in  so  far  as  it  indicated  his  Lulf'! 
Bufferings ;  but,  his  presence  being  stili  more  i** 
storative,  he  was  not  likely  to  be  detained  al  P'** 
jnuch  longer.  He  was  proud  of  the  amendment  ot' 
Glentworth,  feeling  assured  that  no  other  mod*  of 
acting  would  have  proved  equally  efficacious  in  • 
case  where  both  body  and  mind  were  affected  »•• 
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breh',  and  he  was  never  weary  of  praising  tlie  ad- 
mirable coaduct  of  Isabella,  at  the  same  time  turn- 
ing round  in  his  own  mind  how  he  might  best  break 
to  him  the  circumstance  which  had  in  truth  given 
the  shock  whieii  occasioned  her  illness.  He  greatly 
feared  the  excitability  of  Glentworth's  system,  and 
dreaded  that  he  might  be  induced  to  set  out  again 
K  in  some  long,  wild  journey  in  search  of  Lady  Os- 
mond, who  he  found,  on  inquiry,  had  left  Pisa  for 
Marseilles,  whtre  she  expected  to  meet  her  husband, 
only  two  days  after  she  had  seen  Isabella  in  the 
Campo  Santo. 

■  Under  these  circumstances,  both  Mary  and  him- 
self were  much  inclined  to  consider  that  the  youngest 
person  had  judged  the  best,  and  that  any  thing  which 
could  by  |X)ssibility  occasion  a  relapse  to  that  state 
of  dirtressing  irritability  and  depression  from  which 
he  had  successfully  emerged,  ought  not  to  be  ven- 
tured upon.  The  doctor  had  never  heard  him  refer 
to  any  relationship  with  tliis  lady  or  any  other ; 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  yearnings  of  his  heart  in  days  past,  he  no 
longer  required  them  now,  being  happy  in  the 
strongest  and  tenderest  ties.  It  was,  therefore,  after 
various  consultations,  agreed  to  leave  for  the  pre- 
nt  their  peace  unbroken  by  retrospection  or  ac- 
quisition, and  a  few  days  afterwards  tlie  worthy 
physician  departed,  reiterating  his  promise  of  some 
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time  visiting  England,  whither  he  advised  them  to 
journey  whilst  the  weather  continued  favourable. 

Isabella  was  somewhat  relieved  when  her  gowd 
friend  had  departed ;  for  so  much  was  she  com- 
forted by  the  presence  of  her  husband,  and  so  plea- 
santly did  she  perceive  thoughts  and  feelings  tra- 
velling on  toward  the  haven  she  desired  for  her  be- 
loved sister,  that  she  could  scarcely  bear  to  think  of 
any  change.     In  fact,  '*  her  soul  had  its  content  so 
absolute,"  whilst  listening  to  her  husband's  descrip- 
tion of  what  he  had  seen  most  remarkable  in  Sicilj. 
or  in  witnessing  his  unwearied  pains  to  gain  the  cod- 
fidence  of  his  cliild,  and,  having  done  so,  play  witii 
him  by  the  hour  together,  that,  although  both  her- 
self and  sister  had  been  wont  to  spend  whole  dan 
in  expatiating  on  the  pleasures  of  returning  to  Eng- 
land, and  again  meeting  those  dear  ones,  from  whom 
they  had  been  so  long  separated,  and,  by  some  Bfr 
diuni  or  other,  helping  mamma  in  those  tioubki 
which  were  sure  to  arise,  that  she  now  dreaded  to 
speak   of  change,  lest  the  happy  rest  which  be- 
longed to  her  situation  should  be  revoked  ;  she  did 
not  know  that  the  delicacy  of  her  own  appearan** 
was  such  as  to  render  her  husband  and  sister  fear- 
ful of  fatiguing  her  by  removal,  for  she  had  bwn 
formerly  of  so  very  little  estimation,  she  had  no  idea 
of  the  extent  of  her  importance  at  present 
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From  the  time  of  Glentworth's  return,  he  had 
indeed  appeared  perfectly  cured ;  not  an  irritable 
word  had  escaped  him  ;  and  as  every  captious  con- 
clusion and  petulant  observation  had  been  in  days 
past  always  attributed,  very  justly,  by  Isabella  either 
to  the  dyspepsia,  brought  on  by  his  grief  for  Mar- 
garita, or  the  fever  he  sustained  from  the  climate, 
her  satisfaction  had  been  the  greater  in  his  present 
most  amiable  temper  ;  but,  on  this  eventful  day— 
the  day  which  had  begun  so  pleasurably — he  was 
apparently  cross  and  unwell. 

There  was  nothing  at  diimer  which  he  could  eat 

t*'  the  cuisine  was  execrable." 
"  Yet  you  and  I  have  made  shift  to  live  upon 
lat  was  much  worse,"  said  Lord  AUerton,  "  within 
a  very  few  weeks." 

"  One  may  live  on  any  thing  in  a  mountainous 
country,  but  not  in  a  plain  like  this,  I  shall  leave 
Pisa  very  soon,  I  assure  you." 

Letters  from  England  the  day  following  greatly 
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relieved  the  sisters,  as  they  informed  them  that  Lad? 
Anne  had  arrived  in  VVelbeck  Street,  and  bore  her 
removal  very  well ;  that  the  Earl  of  Rotheles,  who  bid 
been  in  great  danger,  was  better,  and,  it  was  hoped, 
would  speedily  be  able  to  receive  mamma,  when  her 
native  air  would  soon  restore  her  entirely.  Ladj 
Anne  herself  wrote  to  her  eldest,  desiring  that  on 
her  return  she  would  not  fail  to  purchase  for  lier 
a  gown  of  Genoa  velvet,  of  the  richest  description. 
"  You  can  get  the  money,"  said  Lady  Anne, "from 
Isabella;  young  wives  are  privileged, and  can  alwaji 
get  money  out  of  gentlemen  who,  although  not  old. 
are  much  their  own  seniors.  Having  got  the  veketf 
which  must  be  at  least  fourteen  yanis,  you 
carefully  swathe  yourself  in  it,  and,  being  a  kind 
walking  skeleton,  I  don't  suppose  the  custom 
officers  will  suspect  you.  I  know  the  thing  has  been 
done,  and  it  therefore  can  be  done  again ;  reraeml*' 
I  will  have  no  excuses  as  to  heat,  inconvenii 
fitc.  To  be  sure,  if  you  were  to  be  lost  at  bc», 
might  facilitate  your  drowning;  but  I  don't  tliii 
much  of  that,  for  the  sooner  you  were  out  of 
the  better.  I  hope,  however,  that  will  not  be  the 
case,  for  a  real  Genoa  velvet  dress  would  be  a  seri- 
ous loss,  especially  after  you  have  bought  the  31eoh- 
lin  lace  to  trim  it  with,  which  you  must  manage  to 
get  in  France.  Say  nothing  about  it  either  to  G 
worth,  because  men  who  have  been  in  buainm 
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■mnggling,  and  it  is  necesBary  to  propitiate  him,  as, 
^  grieve  to  say,  the  Marquis  of  Wentworthdale  has 
given  up  all  thoughts  of  marriage ;  and  I  am,  of 
conne,  on  the  louk-out  for  something  for  Georgia 
aoa,  who  is  now  with  Louisa,  and  may  be  tempted 
to  make  a  low  connexion  among  the  city  acquaint- 
ances of  Charles  Penrhyn  —  not  that  I  shall  object 
te  a  man  who  keeps  two  houses,  two  carriages,  and 
^10  will  give  her  two  hundred  pounds  pin-money 
9!>uterly.     Such  a  marriage  might  answer  to  us 
^;  and  I  ought  to  think  for  myself,  as  your  chance 
has  been  gone  by  for  years.     Lord  AUerton  will,  of 
<ionne,  look  out  for  an  heiress ;  he  is  travelling  on 
^  Continent  for  that  purpose,  and  has  taken  the 
"ert  method— 'for  when  people  are  jumbled  together 
*Q  miserable  inns,  frightened  by  banditti,  or  cheated 
by  shopkeepers,  it  produces  great  union  of  opinion 
•Bd  interests — and  there  is  little  doubt  of  his  catch- 
Uig  somebody  worth  the  bait  his  person  and  posi- 
«>n  offers.     I  merely  touch  on  this  subject,  to  guard 
Ton  from  thinking  about  him,  should  he  cross  your 
pith.    No  man  marries  two  portionless  wives,  espe- 
^y  after  the  first  has  played  the  fool,  as  Miss 
Aubrey  has  done.      At  twenty,  young  men  call 
Oxmey  dross,  but  at  thirty  they  know  it  to  be  the 
•teff  of  life  J  therefore,  do  not  subject  yourself  to 
^iuther  inconvenience,  I  beseech  you ;  it  is  sufficient 
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mortification  to  any  woman  to  look  as  old 
mother,  which  you  certainly  did  when  we  parud; 
and  I  greatly  fear  the  sirocco  winds  and  the  blaang 
Buns  of  Italy  have  made  you  resemble  a  pBTcliment 
threadpaper  at  this  time." 

"  Well  or  ill,  near  or  distant,  mamma  is  all  bf- 
self  to  me  at  least,"  said  Mary,  as  she  put  this  ami' 
able  letter  into  Isabella's  hand.  "  I  have  heard  «• 
veral  ladies  say  they  could  not  lielp  having  Aftair 
liar  feeling  for  their  first- bom;  in  her  case, it  is  nwn 
peculiar  than  agreeable,  I  must  say." 

"  Dear  Mary,  we  cannot  talk  of  mamma  just  no*' 
A  large  packet  has  been  brought  to  me,  which  n> 
doubtedly  came  by  the  same  vessel  which  brought 
the  mail.  My  maid  was  inquired  for  below,  sad 
the  pacquet  delivered  into  her  hands,  with  an  in- 
junction that  she  sliould  give  it  me  when  I  was  aluM) 
and  say  it  came  from  a  lady  at  Marseilles.  Then 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  from  Lady  Osmond;  it 
seems  to  me,  from  feeling  it,  to  be  nearly  all  papcii 
and  probably  contains  a  history  of  her  life.  Had  I 
better  mention  having  received  it  before  I  opened  it) 
or  after?" 

"  Afler,  undoubtedly,  or  you  will  deal  unfiairly  by 
the  writer,  who  may  not  choose  to  throw  her  hisu«y 
before  the  eyes  of  jour  husband  ;  but,  as  it  n«J 
take  a  good  deal  of  reading,  and  Mr.  Glentwofth 
may  break  in  upon  you,  you  had  better  read  i^ 
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^  my  room.  He  will  be  busy  with  his  letters, 
*«  know,  and  I  have  promised  Lord  Allerton  to 
''^ve  out  with  him,  so  that  every  thing  is  convenient; 
^ougb  a  married  woman  should  never  have  a  secret 
°f  her  own,  I  think  she  ought  to  guard  those  of  others 
when  committed  to  her." 

"But  no  good  and  wise  person  will  burden  with 

**^  a  thing  so  young  a  woman  as  myself.    Oh  ! 

-"^Uty,  what  shall  I  do  without  you  ?  surely  I  shall 

'^ver  be  without  a  sister— but  none  can  be  to  me 

^hat  you  have  been  I" 

"We  shall  never  be  long  parted,  my  precious 
^bella,"  replied  Mary,  as  she  pressed  her  hand, 
<*Qd  flew  down  stairs  to  fulfil  her  promise  to  Lord 
Allerton. 

With  a  slow  step,  and  tears  in  her  eyes,  Mrs. 
Olentworth,  vaticinating  trouble  of  some  kind,  pro> 
ceaded  to  cut  the  string  and  break  the  seal  of  her 
ptcquet.  It  consisted  of  several  sheets  of  written 
pftper,  which  enclosed  a  bracelet,  the  clasp  of  which 
«at  the  miniature  of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman, 
dressed  in  a  stile  which,  being  classical,  will  be  al- 
ways becoming,  the  brown  flowing  hair  curled  on  the 
finebead,  but  not  so  as  to  hide  it,  and  being  turned 
up  behind  to  the  crown  of  the  heeid,  was  fastened 
vitb  a  diamond  comb,  and  fell  back  in  a  profusion 
of  ringlets. 
**  What  a  pretty  woman  i  what  a  sweet  smile  1 
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and  those  deep  blue  eyes  are  exactly  like  little 
Frank's — the  round,  dimpled,  soft  chin,  too      -"      I 

"  Knowing  your  sister  was  out,"  said  a  voice  be- 
hind her,  "  I  came  here  to  ask  you  .  ^\'bat 
have  you  got  that  you  want  to  hide,  Isabella  ?" 

"  The  likeness  of  a  very  beautiful  woman,  which 
is  also  a  likeness  of  our  sweet  Frank.  I  do  not 
want  to  conceal  it  from  you,  Glentworlh,  beyond  two 
minutes ;  nor  can  I  tell  you  whose  it  is.  as  I  have 
not  read  a  single  line  of  that  parcel  of  papers  from 
which  I  have  this  moment  drawn  it;  but  I  hold  it 
from  you,  because  I  think  it  will  be  of  great,  per-  J 
haps  overpowering,  interest  to  you."  | 

"  How  comes  the  parcel  here  ? — I  suppose  it  i» 
from  Riccardini  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  it  is  from  Marseilles.  I  think  I  know 
the  lady  who  has  sent  it,  and  I  stepped  into  tbii 
room  to  ask  Mary  whether  I  had  better  mention  tli* 
receiving  this  pacquet  to  you  before  I  opened  it? 
she  thought  1  ought  not ;  she  said, '  though  a  mar- 
ried woman  ought  to  have  no  secret  of  her  own,8h 
had  no  right  to  divulge  another's." 

"  She  is  always  right ;  pray  do  as  you  thii 
proper  in  the  matter;  if  it  is  not  Margarita's  per 
trait,  it  is  notliing  to  me,  unless,  indeed,  it  ibouid 
be  one  of  yourself,  which  it  is  natural  enough  I 
suppose  a  little  like  Frank." 

"  I  shall  never  be  so  fair  and  sweet  a  th 
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^'^is,"  said  Isabella,  putting  the  bracelet  into  his 

"God  bless  me!  wherever  could  diis  come  from? 

**  is  my  owu,  my  angel  mother's ;  it  was  painte<l 

'or  har  mother  when  she  married.     I  have  seen  it 

'"i&ny  a  time  when  I  was  a  boy,  standing  about 

^cr  whilst  she  dressed  her  hair ;  read  your  packet, 

*  Iwteech  you,  Isabella,  it  is  of  the  utmost  interest 

*oroe." 

Holding  the  miniature  to  his  lips,  his  eyes  over- 
sowing, and  his  whole  frame  in  a  state  of  agita- 
**on,  Glentworth  withdrew  to  his  wife's  dressing- 
"Oom,  whilst  she  (personally  relieved,  but  in  great 
■olicitude  for  Aim,)  took  up  the  written  papers. 
^d  read  with  deep  interest,  which  increased, 
whilst  she  proceeded,  as  follows : 

**  My  dear  Isabella — My  whole  existence  has  been 
^  tissue  of  mystery  and  misfortune,  to  myself  as 
^U  as  to  others,  for  the  who  and  what  I  was  only 
^tu  revealed  to  me  by  degrees,  and  my  ignorance 
^ving  operated  as  a  blight  on  my  own  happiness, 
^  must  often  have  communicated  a  painful  in- 
fluence on  those  who  were  willing  to  love  me,  I 
We  at  length  determined,  in  your  person,  and  for 
your  scdce,  to  end  it.  I  am  on  the  point  of  leaving 
Europe  once  more,  and  I  know  I  shall  never  re- 
tnm ;  the  sentence  has  gone  forth  which  consigns 
to  an  early  tomb  one  who  has  passed  through  life 
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a  stranger  fo  hoself  and  others,  an  alien  to  s) 
aatxae  inspired  her  to  seek,  and  calculated  her  tO ' 
ogoy.    1  have  nerer  known  poverty,  never  suffered 
what  is  comiDonlv  called  misfortune,  my  facultin 
have  been  cultivated  to  the  uttermost,  and  I  mar- 
ried the  man  I  loved  most  fondly,  and  by  whom  in 
return  I  was  idoliied;   my  name  is  unblemished, 
my  conduct  blameless,  even  meritorious,  yet  hw 
my  grave  been  dug  by  shame  and  sorrow,  solicitude 
and  the  curiosity  of  natural  affection,  created  but, 
to  be  crashed.  ^ 

**  I  am  persuaded  you  are  a  total  stranger  to 
many  circumstances  in  your  own  family  historj, 
which  your  mother  would  properly  keep  from  s 
daughter  so  young  as  you,  and  on  which  it  b  hardly 
likely  your  husband  would  dilate,  if,  indeed, 
knew  them,  and  it  is  very  probable  he  does 
My  friend  and  companion,  Mrs.  Cranstoun, 
me  that  nothing  is  more  common  in  England,  thao 
for  the  very  nearest  connexions  of  parties,  unhap- 
pily notorious  for  misconduct,  to  be  ignorant  of 
circumstances  known  to  all  others;  few  persont 
will  expatiate  on  the  guilt  of  her  husband  to  • 
forsaken  wife ;  they  are  aware  she  knows  it,  and 
suffers  enough  without  the  laceration  their  pjtj 
miglit  inflict.  But  a  child  is  still  more  sacrwl  m  i 
their  sight,  for  not  only  would  they  spare  him  tiw  H 
wound  a  father's  infamy  would  give,  but  the  know- 
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ledge  which  belongs  to  that  infamy.  For  yeara 
1  was  thus  guarded,  and  it  is  very  probable  Mr. 
Glentworth  was  not  less  so:  the  intention  was 
good  undoubtedly,  but  it  prevented  us  from  know- 
ing any  thing  of  each  other,  which  I  hold  in  the 
light  of  a  misfortune,  and  never  shall  cease  to  do. 

"  My  heart  recoils,  my  spirit  trembles,  as  I  ap- 
proach my  story;  no  personal  sense  of  my  own 
innocence  protects  me  from  the  bitter  shame,  the 
burning  blushes,  that  seem  to  blister  my  whole 
frame,  as  I  approach  the  plague-spot  of  my  injured 
and  disgraced  existence,  yet„  to  save  others  from 
the  pangs  I  feel,  I  would  that  every  wife  verging 
to  my  mother's  sin  could  witness  my  anguish,  and 
so  far  share  it,  that  she  might  quickly  retrace  her 
steps,  renew  her  vows  to  her  husband,  and  thank- 
fully adhere  even  to  age  and  imbecility,  loathsome 
disease,  and  virulent  ill  humour,  rather. than  in- 
dulge her  own  selfish  passion  at  the  expence  of  her 
suffering  offspring. 
K  "  My  unhappy  parent  had  no  such  excuse;  she  left 
Va  young,  handsome,  idolizing  husband,  who  had 
given  her  rank  and  title,  being  no  other  than  your 
Kown  uncle.  Lord  Rotheles,  to  share  the  shame  of  a 
younger  brother,  already  married  to  a  lovely  (an 
angelic)  wife  and  the  father  of  a  promising  boy 
about  seven  years  old  j  that  boy  is  Francis  Glent- 
worth, your  worthy  husband  ;  alas  !  his  only  rela- 
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tion  was  a  sister,  unknown  and  of  course  unowned, 
my  own  wrelclied  self. 

"  Mrs.  Glentworth  sickened  and  died  within  twa 
years  of  her  liusband's  flight  to  Pisa,  where  I  was 
born,  about  seven  or  eight  months  afl«-  the  elope- 
ment, and  1  understand,  that  Lord  Rotheles  took 
some  steps  to  recover  me,  (believing  I  was  his 
child,)  but  ineffectually,  which  I  am  glad  of,  fori 
am  in  fact  decidedly  like  the  Glentworths.  My 
motiier  (who  had  been  married  extremely  young.) 
never  quite  recovered  a  severe  cold,  cauglit  at  the 
time  of  my  birth,  was  advised  to  remain  in  Ital): 
yet  frequently  to  change  the  adr,  and  my  felher 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  her,  with  tlie  tendemea 
of  a  parent,  not  less  than  the  devotednees  of  • 
lover:  they  passed  under  the  name  of  Delamaine. 
Lord  Rotheles  procured,  from  his  prosecution,  o 
sum  of  money,  wliich  he  gave  to  the  county  hos- 
pital, and  a  divorce ;  he  refused  to  have  any  thing 
to  do  witli  my  mother's  fortune,  which  was  still 
the  hands  of  her  guardians,  who  had  a  right 
retain  it  till  she  was  twenty-three,  and  enter 
a  very  bad  opinion  of  my  father,  they  refused  coo* 
sent  to  her  marriage  with  him,  after  the  death  of 
his  amiable  lady  permitted  him  to  offer  it ;  befort , 
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^*^>dety  on  that  point  hastened  her  decease:  all  I' 

""^collect  of  her  is,  that  a  pale  and  pretty  lady  often 

**ood  by  my  bed-side,  weeping,  or  fed  me  with 

*^eet  cakes;  I  have  also  sad  memories  of  a  funeral, 

**Jd  of  papa  appearing  distracted. 

"What  passed  between  them  previous  to  my 
**»other's  death  I  never  have  been  told,  but  cannot 
**oubt  that  my  fisither  solemnly  promised,  that  since 
*■  Was  not  her  heir,  he  would  provide  for  me  to  the 
^nutt  of  his  power.  He  kept  his  promise  only  too 
*^ctly,  in  fact,  he  doated  on  me  but  too  fondly. 
After  my  mother's  death,  I  was  taken  by  him  to 
Gogland,  and  placed  for  a  time  in  a  boarding- 
*chool  on  the  sea-coast,  but  being  delicate,  when  I 
^'Bs  about  seven  or  eight,  he  hastened  with  me  to 
Pisa,  as  being  native  air,  and  settled  me  as  a  pen* 
•loner  in  a  convent,  where  there  were  many  women 
of  rank,  and  all  things  were  conducted  on  the  most 
*iWal  footing.  Here  I  obtained  that  knowledge 
of  music  which  has  constituted  the  solace  of  my 
^xittence,  but  here  also  I  experienced  that  want  of 
Qie  heart,  the  kindness  of  the  good  nuns  could  not 
Supply.  I  was  the  only  English  child,  but  thut 
^Bs  of  little  importance,  since  Italian  was  ray  ua- 
^ve  tongue ;  but  every  other  girl  in  the  place  had 
brothers  and  sisters  at  home,  or  with  them ;  I  only 
^*B8  an  isolated,  uncoimected  child ;  I  only,  with  a 
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heart  overflowing  with  love,  had  no  object  on  whicJt] 
I  could  lavish  the  fraternal  feeling." 

"  Poor  little  girl,"  cried  Isabella,  "  how  I  daJ 
pity  her,  what  a  wretched  child  must  I  have  beflt^ 
but  for  my  sisters :  oh !  that  I  had  her  here,  ho* 
gladly  would  I  fold  her  to  my  heart,  and  call  her 
my  own,  dear,  dear  sister  I" 

"Have  you  finished  your  long  letter?"  said 
Glentworth,  probably  hearing  her  voice  in  exclanifr 
tion  ;  "  you  cannot  doubt  my  anxiety  respecting  » 
circumstance  so  extraordinary." 

"It  is  indeed  extraordinary,  and  still  mors 
affecting.  The  writer  is  your  sister,  my  deer 
Glentworth." 

"  Sister !  She  will  not  dare  to  say  so,  be  »1» 
who  she  may  I  My  father  I  have  some  reason  to 
believe  forsook  my  mother,  who  unquestionably 
died  of  a  broken  heart.  Boy  as  I  was,  I  can  re- 
member enough  to  believe  that.  After  sotn* 
time  he  appeared  so  sorrowful  that  he  won  upon 
my  affections ;  but  all  the  time  I  was  at  Harrow  ^ 
was  running  about  on  the  Continent ;  nevertheless, 
be  paid  my  bills,  and  supplied  my  wants  fairlt 
if  not  liberally.  He  died  suddenly  —  1  neref 
knew  how ;  and  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  werf 
all  that  remained  to  me  after  his  estate  was  S"" 
and  his  creditors  paid.  That  they  were  pai'l  " 
toy  consolation  now  ;   though  it  was  difficult  ><" 
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a  joaiik,  brought  up  as  I  had  been,  to  exchange 
a  college  for  a  counting-house.  Pardon  me  if  I 
speak  hastily  }  but  a  man's  -  mother — such  a 
mother  as  this  miniature  has  shewn  you — can 
never  be  forgotten,  or  even  coldly  remembered." 

"  Dear  Mr.  Glentworth }  surely  you  know 
how  much  I  must  feel  with  you,  and  for  you,  in 
all  that  respects  that  sweet  lady  to  whom  I  could 
have  been  the  fondest,  tenderest,  daughter  that 
ever  lived.  But  I  know  more  than  you  of  this 
melancholy  case,  and  I  wish  you  would  read  what 
I  have  read,  before  you  say  more." 

Moved  by  the  earnestness  of  her  manner,  and 
certainly  experiencing  much  painful  curiosity,  he 
took  the  sheets  she  had  laid  down,  with  a  conde- 
scending air  not  a  little  repellant  to  poor  IsabeUa'a 
feelings,  though  she  could  fully  account  for  it 
when  she  remembered  the  accumulated  wrongs 
of  his  mother,  continued,  as  they  had  been,  to 
the  unoffending  and  promising  son  of  a  father,  who 
ought  to  have  strained  every  nerve  to  serve  him. 
She  well  remembered  the  many  luxuries  of  Mrs. 
Cranstoun's  elegant  cottage  at  Brighton,  and 
could  not  forbear  contrasting  them  with  the  situ- 
ation of  dear  "  imcle  Frank,"  when  he  lived  in 
tlie  city.  She  returned  to  the  perusal  of  the  sad 
detail  before  her  with  a  sense  of  pity  as  divided  as 
it  was  ameliorated.    She  was  at  least  assured  that 
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the  sympathies  of  her  husband  would  be  cotmstent 
with  the  justice  of  his  character  and  the  gooduesi 
of  his  disposition  j  her  only  fear  was  the  effeel  d 
that  excitement  too  likely  to  be  awakened  in  the 
bosom  of  a  man  so  prone  to  feel  too  acutely,  even 
when  his  self-command  appeared  to  supersede  hii 
sensibility  the  most  completely. 
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"  My  father  had  placed  me  in  the  convent  eX' 
pressly  as  a  Protestant,  and  it  is  only  justice  to 
the  sisterhood  amongst  whom  I  lived  to  say,  that 
they  did  not,  for  several  years,  seek  to  unsettle  my 
mind  ;  but  having  had  no  instructions  as  to  any 
other  mode  of  faith,  and  being,  by  the  rules  of 
the  establishment,  required  to  join  in  the  gorgeous 
services,  though  exempted  from  the  penances  of 
the  order,  every  succeeding  year  drew  me  im- 
perceptibly into  their  circle.  I  was  affectionate 
and  imaginative ;  devotion  alone  seemed  to 
supply  the  want  of  my  heart ;  and  I  therefore, 
in  time,  entered  warmly  into  that  faith  by  which 
their  forms  expressed  it,  and  waa  already  ripe 
for  that  which  they  would  have  proclaimed  as 
conversion,  proceeding  from  our  patron -saint, 
when  the  death  of  my  father  was  announced,  at 
the  very  time  when  I  was  in  daily  expectation  of 
receiving  his  accustomed  visit,  and  had  fully  in- 
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tended  to  beg  permission  to  be  received  into  tbe ' 
Romish  communion. 

"  To  tell  you  the  overwhelming  agony  thisdrwid- 
ful  privation  inflicted  is  impossible.  My  father  was 
my  world,  my  all.  Three  times  in  the  year  had 
he  spent  two  or  three  weeks  in  Pisa,  ever  since  I 
was  settled  there,  that  he  might  every  day  pan 
acme  hours  with  me  in  the  parlour,  and  where  be 
never  failed  to  lavish  on  me  every  gift  his  fortune 
could  supply,  delight  me  by  the  enoomiums  be 
bestowed  on  my  music  and  needlework  (alwsn 
an  object  of  importance  in  a  nunnery),  and  prove, 
by  his  admiring  looks  and  his  tender  tones,  boff 
entirely  he  loved  me.  Well  do  I  remember  Uw 
very  last  time  he  had  visited  me,  wiien,  to  hii 
question,  '  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  world  which 
you  want,  Sophia?'  on  my  replying  '  NothiDg. 
dear  papa,  save  a  sister  or  a  brother,'  he  became 
dreadfully  agitated,  and  fled  from  the  parionr  to 
the  cloisters,  where  he  remained  a  consadereble 
time.  On  his  return,  I  saw  he  had  been  weepis^ 
much,  though  he  then  appeared  to  have  regained 
composure,  and  said  to  me,  with  a  tettdar  serioas- 
ness  which  I  often  recollect,  as  if  it  were  a  prewnti- 
ment  of  this  being  our  last  meeting— 

" '  My  love,  you  have  a  brother,  a  good  od 
handsome  boy,  seven  years  older  than  yottrsetfi 
and  like  you,  motherless.     Hie  name  is  Fnaeii 
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Glentwoith — do  not  forget  it,  and— do  not  speak 
—I  cannot  answer  you  a  single  question, — and  I 
charge  you  not  to  ask  one  of  the  holy  mother,  or 
may  other  person.' 

**ThiB  is  digression,  Isabella,  but  I  could  not 
fitrbear  to  write  it,  for  the  names  uttered  in  secresy 
tiioasuids  of  times  have  been  as  a  spell  upon  me. 
little  did  I  then  dream  that  I  could  become  the 
ffljorer  of  that  dear,  unknown  brother,  whom  my 
imagination  invested  with  every  charm,  and  every 
virtue,  more  especially  an  unbounded  affection  for 
myself.  Thus  far  the  dream  of  my  heart  was 
nseiftil  I  it  was  the  only  possible  consolation  for  the 
loss  <^  my  father ;  and  although  I  must  ever  grate* 
Ally  recal  the  kindness  of  the  sisterhood,  I  well 
kaow  that,  from  my  secret  hopes  of  finding  a  brother 
in  the  world,  should  I  ever  enter  it,  my  only  com- 
fort was  derived;  and  this  brother  I  have  never 
Men,  never  must  see :  the  die  u  cast. 

"  The  death  of  my  father  was  announced  by 
kilter  to  the  abbess  from  a  relation  of  her  own,  who 
had  been  the  means  of  gaining  me  as  a  resident  in 
the  convent  He  died  in  landing  at  Civita  Vecchia, 
whether  from  a  fall  which  took  place,  as  he  stepped 
on  the  quay,  or  from  an  apoplectic  seizure,  which 
occasioned  the  fall,  was  never  known.  Signor 
Teatati,  who  had  gone  down  to  meet  him,  saw  him 
Approach  apparently  in  florid  health,  and  saw  him 
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also  expire,  before  his  eyes.  He  was  a  good  ; 
and  performed  the  last  duties,  and  wrote  not 
to  the  abbess,  but  to  a  Mr.  Gleutworth  in  England, 
with  whom,  he  had  reason  to  believe,  the  late  Mr. 
Delemaine  was  nearly  connected.  Finding  upon 
the  corpse  more  money  than  was  required  for  tbe 
funeral,  he  tremsmitted  it  to  the  abbess,  togelhar 
with  a  small  valise,  containing,  besides  apparel,  some 
trifling  articles  of  jewellery,  and  the  bracelet  trans- 
mitted to  you,  which  was  wrapped  in  paper,  oo 
which  was  written  —  '  Miniature  of  my  sainted 
wife.' 

"  About  two  months  afterwards,  a  person  arrived 
from  England,  saying  he  was  a  trustee,  and  eio- 
powered  by  the  will  of  my  late  father  to  settle  mj 
accounts,  and  remove  me  from  the  convent.  In  i 
.  short  time,  weeping,  and  almost  senseless,  I  ww 
•  literally  torn  from  the  happy  seclusion  (to  which  I 
but  lately  returned),  and  accompanied  Mr.  Bano* 
first  to  Rome,  then  to  Marseilles,  and  soon  after- 
wards to  England.  He  always  placed  me  uodff 
female  care  as  soon  as  we  arrived  at  a  new  plaor, 
and  was  extremely  kind  in  causing  me  to  be  sbevn 
every  thing  remarkable  ;  and  afler  a  while  I  bc^ 
to  enjoy  the  novelties,  and  enter  into  the  oe* 
gaieties  which  courted  my  attention.  I  caaaed  to 
regret  the  convent,  though  I  continued  to  love  dw 
nuns,  and  I  believed  that  my  vocation  was  for  \i>> 
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irorld.  My  guardian  I  found  was  a  merchant, 
lieaenHj  resident  at  Marseilles,  and  whose  inten- 
aon  it  was  to  send  me  to  England  when  he  could 
ind  any  respectable  persons  willing  to  take  the 
eharge.  He  was  more  kind  in  manner  the  longer 
I  lived  with  him,  but  he  neither  would  answer  a 
(joestion  respecting  my  parents  or  others ;  he  was 
a  good  man,  I  cannot  doubt,  but  he  was  a  mistaken 
one,  as  I  was  an  intelligent  girl,  two  or  three  years 
forwarder  than  those  of  my  age  in  England,  and  it 
would  have  been  better  that  I  should  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  misfortunes  attendant  on 
my  Urth,  than  be  left  as  I  was  tp  feel  their  crushing 
influence  when  it  fell  with  unmerciful  severity. 

"  I  was  at  length  sent  with  a  servant  to  Geneva, 
where  I  found  an  English  family,  relations  of  Mr. 
Barrow,  who  received  me  politely,  though  coldly, 
sad  first  taught  me  to  perceive  the  peculiarity  of 
English  manners.  I  have  no  doubt  they  considered 
themselves  extremely  condescending  to  admit  my 
company,  but  my  musical  talents  subdued  their 
{nide,  or  thawed  the  frost  of  their  hearts,  for  they 
appeared  to  grow  every  day  a  little  kinder.  They 
liere  staying  in  an  hotel  where  there  were  several 
English  families,  and  it  was  usual  for  them  to  make 
parties  to  view  the  wonderful  objects  of  sublimity 
Or  beauty  in  that  singular  country,  and  which  so 
^tirely  awoke  my  enthusiastic  imagination  as  to 
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inform  me  with  a  kind  of  new  existence,  inspii 
me  with  eloquence,  and  enabling  me  to  express  that 
which  I  felt,  whatever  might  be  the  sternness  o^^^ 
rank  of  my  hearers.  ^^^H 

♦*  How  often  have  I  contrasted  the  frcedomRBd  ' 
enjoyment  of  my  spirit  then,  with  the  unutterable 
weight  which  has  lain  upon  it  ever  since  1  I  entered 
this  paradise,  ignorant  of  myself  and  my  situation ; 
I  left  it  informed  and  miserable,  yet  under  that  in- 
fluence which  is  the  most  sustaining  of  all  earthh 
tolace,  and  which  in  my  case  was  increasing 
hour — need  I  say  this  solace  was  love  ? 

"  Lady  Osmond  was  extremely  intimate  with 
Mortimers,  and  might  be  said  to  be  of  their 
and  to  me  she  appeared  much  the  most  amiable. 
Soon  after  our  arrival,  she  was  joined  by  ber  aoo, 
who  had  been  making  excursions  with  other  ja*>| 
men  in  the  mountains,  being  almost  as  modi  M 
enthusiast  as  myself.  There  was  in  him  no  weigb* 
ing  of  words,  or  repressing  of  thoughts,  much  ku 
that  measuring  of  civilities  according  to  rank  or 
wealth,  which  I  had  remarked  in  his  countrymeD, 
and  he  possessed  the  same  taste  for  music,  tbe  auae 
poetic  fervour,  and  the  same  preference  for  the  nmg- 
nificent  in  nature  and  the  excellent  in  art,  wti^ 
were  inherent  in  myself.  No  wonder  w«  aoti 
distinguished  each  other,  soon  found  that  oni- 
larity  of  sentiment  which  led  us  step  by  step  H)^ 
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will  not  aay  destmction,  but  unquestionably  to 
aaerj. 

'*  Mrs.  Mortimer  had  seen  farther  into  our  situa- 
m  than  onraelves,  and  had,  therefore,  from  pure 
oodvill,  fhutiated  many  little  plans  of  Walks  and 
rivea,  held  many  anxious  conversations  with  Lady 
bocmd,  and  at  length  arrived  at  a  resolution,  be- 
ne we  set  out  on  a  journey  which  would  neces- 
vSbf  throw  Charles  and  myself  more  than  ever 
agetiier,  to  speak  to  me  on  the  most  cruel  and 
iteful  of  all  subjects,  as  the  only  medium  of  pre- 
cnting  me  from  plunging  into  the  most  irretriev- 
Ue  of  all  evilr,  an  early  and  imprudent  mar- 
iage. 

"  I  will  abridge  my  story  as  much  as  I  am  able, 
the  told  me  I  must  guard  myself  from  indulging 
■7  expectation  of  a  marriage  connexion  with 
Hiarles  Osmond,  who  was  only  a  younger  son,  had 
en  brought  up  to  the  law,  and  was  destined  by 
ii  £aitber  to  practice  in  India  so  soon  as  he  was 
iDed  to  the  bar,  which  would  be  immediately  on 
b  return  to  England.  '  Sir  Henry,'  said  she, 
bn  a  large  family ;  even  his  eldest  son  will  have 
mall  fortune ;  the  younger  ones  must  be  content 
ith  an  education  which  will  help  them  to  make 
lieir  own.' 

""I  bad  been  told  that  I  had  a  handsome  fortmie, 
nd  my  heaxi  swelled  with  the  sweet,  proud  thought 
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that  I  could  make  Idm  rich  ;  perhaps  my  counU- 
nance  expressed  what  was  passing  within,  for  it 
immediately  added — 

" '  You  will  yourself  have  a  handsome  fortune,  it 
is  true,  but  it  will  be  between  five  and  six  year* 
before  you  come  into  possession  of  it ;  but  that  » 
not  the  matter — Sir  Henry  is  a  man  of  old  family 
and  unsullied  honour ;  had  he  only  half  of  his  M- 
tate,  and  were  his  family  twice  the  number,  be 
would  pertinaciously  disclaim  an  alliance  with  ytn 
for  any  one  of  his  sons',  and  Charles  is  the  especial 
darling  of  his  heart,  being  indeed  a  youth  of  un- 
common promise.  Yes,  he  would  spurn  the  i^l 
that  money  could  atone  for ' 

♦• '  For  what? '  cried  I,  indignantly  ;  '  wheitii j 
have  I  done  wrong  ?  If  he  ftars  that  I  am  of  ij 
different  religion,  tell  him  I  will  listen  to  iastnic^l 
tion,  1  will ' 

"  '  Sophia,  his  prejudice  is  one  no  effort,  noin»'l 
rit  of  your  own  can  ever  remove.     It  is  evident  j 
are  not  aware  there  has  been  a  ban  upon  you  I 
tlie  day  of  your  birth.   It  cuts  my  heart  to  tell  ] 
but  you  must  be  told,  lest  you  learn  it  from  a  i 
tongue,  a  spirit  less  penetrated  by  pity  than  mi*- 
Your  parents  were  never  married — never  could  b^ 
for  each  had  given  their  vows  to  another;  hen* 
you  are  (though  innocent)  disgraced  —  though  '^i^, 
tuous,  one  from  whom  the  virtuous  shrink.    It  ic 
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amlf  nay,  a  wicked  prejudice;  but  your  father 
knew  it  would  avail  against  you  in  the  world,  and, 
in  order  to  obviate  it,  he  committed  an  act  of  gross 
iojostioe,  by  actually  leaving  you  all  the  fortune  his 
iniieonduct  had  left  himself,  to  the  ruin  of  his  own 
imiable  son/ 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  tell  you  what  I  felt ;  in 
htX,  the  excess  of  my  sufiPering  relieved  itself,  for  I 
fionted,  and  for  several  hours  successively  relapsed 
M  the  recollection  of  what  I  had  heard  came  over 
me.  Mrs.  Mortimer,  alarmed,  revealed  the  cause 
bo  Lady  Osmond,  who  loved  me  very  much,  and 
soold  not  forbear  to  relate  what  had  occurred  to  her 
too,  expressing  at  once  the  excess  of  her  pity  to  me 
and  her  fear  of  his  father.  You  will  anticipate  the 
BQUsequence :  Charles  did  not  resemble  his  father ; 
he  had  no  prejudices  regarding  my  birth ;  he 
ttiought  my  father  justified  in  giving  his  female 
^d  the  fortune  which  would  protect  her  from 
contempt,  since  her  son  could  easily  be  provided  for 
V  his  rich  uncle,  and  he  secretly  determined  never 
to  renounce  one  whose  claims  on  his  pity  were  not 
liii  strong  than  he  felt  them  on  his  affections. 

In  the  course  of  our  travels,  every  thing  was 
atnnged  by  letter,  for  I  was  closely  watched,  and, 
<A  arriving  in  England,  was  placed  in  a  small,  su- 
)erior  establishment  in  Piccadilly,  designed  for  or- 
fhana,  after  they  had  c^uitted  boarding-school.    I 
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had  liberty  to  visit  Mrs.  Mortimer,  and  her  ody. 
Charles  published  our  marriage  bans  at  a  church 
in  the  city,  and  made  a  friend  of  one  of  his  sisten, 
who  contrived  to  accompany  me  thither,  where  w 
were  married,  in  strict  privacy  —  and  indeed  dis- 
guise, in  part.  Immediately  afterwards  we  set  out 
for  Portsmouth,  and  embarked  as  soon  as  possible  on 
board  the  ship  where  Charles  alone  was  especleJ, 
and  my  appearance  seemed  to  excite  strange  wbi»- 
perings  and  surmises ;  but  my  husband  lost  no 
time  in  making  a  confidant  of  the  captain,  who  in- 
troduced me  to  his  own  family,  and  insured  my  wel- 
come to  others.  Still,  there  was  an  inquiry  sflc^ 
me,  the  '  who  was  she  ?'  that  never  can,  that  never 
must  be  answered ;  and  it  was  pursued  with  oolf 
the  more  avidity,  because  my  accoraplishoeiiB 
proved  that  I  had  been  expensively  educated,  < 
nature  had  stamped  me  with  her  own  kinJlj  i 
tinctions.  So  grievously  did  these  inquiries  alWJ 
me,  tliat  on  our  arrival  at  Calcutta  we  lived  is  I 
very  strictest  privacy,  which  only  increaaed 
evil,  and  made  us  the  subject  of  scandalous  { 
but  had  the  good  effect  of  keeping  our  ex 
wittiin  due  limits,  and  of  rendering  the  taknt"'' 
my  husband  effective  for  his  advanceme^  in  ^l 
profession. 

"  I  had  a  fine  boy  when  I  was  in  my 
year,  but  he  scarcely  lived  a  twelvemonth,  awl  i^\ 
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long  illness  and  eventual  loss  affected  me  so  much 

that  I  was  sentenced  to  England  for  a  residence  of 

Ltwo  or  three  years.     I  may  well  call  it  a  sentence, 

jr  it  was  certainly  banishment  from  all  who  loved 

Be ;   but  I  objected  to  it  the  less  because  it  would 

ibrace  the  closing  of  my  minority.     Amongst  our 

ew  acquaintance  was  a  Mrs.  Cranstoun,  the  widow 

a  brave  old  officer,  to  whose  legal  affairs  (when 

I  an  extremely  embarrassed  state)  Mr,  Osmond  had 

ituitously  and  successfully  attended,  for  a  long 

ae  to  a  good  end ;  and  she  was  willing  to  be  my 

ompanion.     My  kind  husband  accompanied  me 

the  Cape,  but  we  were  then  compelled  to  part, 

he  would  have  lost  the  fortune  for  which  he  was 

ailing,  and  which  could  alone  atone,  even  in  part, 

jr  his  marriage.     That  he  had  married  me  was, 

?e  still  trusted,  unknown ;  but  that  he  was  mar- 

1,  could  not  possibly  be  so.     In  order  to  give  no 

fence,  and  excite  no  observation,  I  proposed  to  live 

,  the  sea-coast,  and  adopt  the  name  of  my  friend, 

rho  was  of  an  age  and  appearance  likely  to  pass 

or  my  mother-in-law. 

On  giving  due  notice  of  my  arrival  to  the  house 

Bf  which  my  friend  Mr.  Barrow  was  a  member,  to 

ay  great  satisfaction  that  gentleman  came  to  visit 

[me,  and,  to  my  surprise,  approved  of  my  marriage, 

lying,  '  he  did  not  know  what  better  a  poor  girl 

10  situated  could  have  done,'  adding  that  my  hus- 
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band's  character  stood  very  high,  and  he  would, 
probably,  be  a  judge  before  my  return.  Thankful 
for  this  kind  opinion,  I  proceeded  to  inform  him 
that  it  had  long  been  the  first  desire  of  my  heart, 
and  I  had  got  full  permission  from  my  husbanJ  t" 
that  effect,  to  divide  my  fortune  with  my  brothcJ 
Francis  Glentworth,  for  that  I  now  knew  from  Mi*' 
Mortimer  such  a  person  was  in  existence;  andl 
presented  him  the  paper  which  my  husband  M 
drawn  up  for  the  occasion,  and  which  it  had  «■'• 
tainly  cost  me  some  pains  to  procure,  as  he  always 
thought  my  father  must  have  known  best  what  '^ 
his  duty  under  circumstances  so  painfully  peculi*'- 
•' '  You  have  had  one  child,'  said  Mr.  Barro*. 
'  and  you  may  have  another ;  the  property  is  vest*" 
in  our  hands  for  your  benefit  and  that  of  your  o' 
spring,  failing  which  it  goes  to  Mr.  Glentworth  aiw  [ 
liis  heirs.  We  can  neither  pay  it  to  your  huilia""  i 
nor  you,  but  we  have  made  the  most  of  it  for  )'<'•'•  , 
You  will  have  a  considerable  sura  to  return  wit''" 
and  henceforward  the  interest  will  be  re^la"? 
transmitted  to  Mr.  Osmond,  whose  father  must  '•' 
the  most  positive  old  fool  in  creation,  if  he  does  d<^ 
see  that  his  son  has  been  a  very  lucky  fellow  to  g** 
a  fortune  at  all  with  such  a  woman  as  you.'  fl 
"  '  But  my  brother,  pray  tell  me  of  him.'  ^^ 

" '  He  has  taken  my  place  at  Marseilles ;  he 
working  hard,  and  will  do  well,  for  a  better  o^ 
cleverer  man  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. ' ' 
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"  *  Has  he  ever  heatd  of  my  existence  ?  would  he 
be  glad  to  know  me  T 

*"  I  don't  think  he  has,  and  it  is  better  he  should 
not,  for  he  is  likely  to  marry,  and  will  then  have 
relations  of  his  own.' " 

*•  Have  you  done  with  these  papers,  Isabella  ?" 
said  Glentworth ;  "  they  are  to  me  of  the  greatest 
importance :"  .and  he  took  from  her  hands  those 
sheets  the  reader  has  looked  over,  receiving  them 
iffith  a  very  different  expression  of  countenance  to 
that  he  lately  wore. 
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CHAPTER  Lni. 

"  Closely  shrouded  in  my  cottage  at  Brighton,  >«1 
object  of  wonder  and  conjecture  to  the  idle  and  ti" 
imaginative,  by  slow  degrees  I  gained  the  heaW' ' 
sought,  and  with  it  a  certain  portion  of  those  spin*^ 
natural  to  my  season  of  life,  and  which  ought  to  ^ 
inseparable  from  the  humble  of  heart,  and  the  vu* 
tuous  in  conduct.  Here  1  first  obtained  true  lig''' 
on  subjects  of  religion,  on  which  I  read  and  rof**"" 
tated  much  :  and  here  I  experienced  a  partial  »«• 
lief  to  my  solitude  in  the  society  of  yourself  »"'' 
your  sisters.  Parted  so  far  from  my  husband,  ^ 
pleasures  of  correspondence  were  almost  denied  f 
me,  and  the  more  I  found  myself  equal  to  enjoyioS 
society,  the  more  acutely  did  I  feel  the  deprivati"" 
of  it.  The  languor  which  pervaded  my  faculu* 
in  India  had  rendered  me  content  to  wait,  in  j**" 
sive  quietude,  the  return  of  ray  husband  from  u* 
scene  of  his  exertions ;  and  his  account  of  what  M 
occurred  fully  satisfied  my  curiosity,  and  fiiffi«" 
for  my  amusement ;  but  in  busy,  energetic  EngU"" 
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' — printing  and  publishing  England — there  was  al- 
ways a  something  afloat  on  which  one  wished  to 
form  a  judgment,  or  communicate  one.     My  com- 
panion was  a  worthy  and  sensible  woman,  but  she 
Lneither  read,  nor  approved  of  reading ;  and,  con- 
idering  my  situation  as  a  young  and  handsome 
roman  even  more   critical  than  it  was,  actually 
eaded  my  sending  for  a  poem  or  a  novel  to  the 
jrculating  library,  lest  it  might  attract  attention, 
md  involve  me  in  trouble.     I   now  repented  that 
had  adopted  a  false  name,  and  almost  determined, 
at  times,  to  address  Lady  Osmond,  to  whom  I  wa 
lincerely  attached,  but  a  fear  of  giving  offence  pre- 
vented me.     At  length,  however,  I  did  venture  to 
address  a  letter  to  Mr.  Glentworth,  the  brother  of 
my  father,  humbly  imploring  him  to  see  me  before 
H^  returned  to  my  husband,  and  entreating  to  know 
^■irhether  my  brother  was  likely  to  visit  England  be- 
^■fore  my  return  to  Calcutta,  or  if  I  might  be  able 

to  visit  him  on  the  continent 
^m  ''I  have  still  his  answer,  which  ran  thus: 
^V  " '  Madam  —  If,  under  any  pretence  whatever, 
Francis  Glentworth  either  speaks  or  writes  to  you, 
I  shall  immediately  disinherit  him  ;  and  if  you  dare 
to  intrude  upon  me,  1  shall  appeal  to  the  law  to 
escape  intrusion  from  you. 

" '  Edward  Glentworth.' 
'  From  that  time  I  sought  only  to  quit  the  country, 
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lest  I  should  injure  him  I  sought  to  save ;  i 
determined  was  my  late  guardian  to  prevent  niefran 
having  any  intercourse  with  my  brother,  that  h* 
transmitted  the  money  due  to  my  husband  thruugli 
the  bank,  in  preference  to  myself.  I  now  belin* 
that  lie  acted  wisely  towards  him,  whom  I  innocentlj' 
injured,  and  was  not  permitted  to  benefit;  liim 
whom  I  still  fondly  clung  to,  and  even  now  vouiii 
give  the  world  to  know.  M 

*•  I  was  received,  with  sincere  pleasure,  by  the  oolf 
human  being  who  cared  for  me ;  but  he  had  b^ 
come  a  busy  man,  and  one  much  sought  after,  >o 
tliat  there  was  no  alternative  between  a  poflU** 
solitude  to  me,  or  mingling  in  company,  to  wlii'" 
1  liad  taken  disgust  from  tlieir  first  reception,  B^ 
sides,  my  health  was  never  good,  and,  at  lengtl'- 1 
was  again  sent  to  Europe  ;  but,  as  my  busbaoii  ^' 
companied  me,  we  ventured  on  the  overland  jourof J- 
and  settled  for  a  time  in  Italy.  When  I  was  fi"*" 
in  my  native  air,  and  near  my  old  convent,  Oan** 
lefl  me,  to  visit  the  parents  and  family  he  deinj 
loved,  and  there  he  received  tlie  honour  of  a  tiW' 
his  fatlier  and  elder  brother  being  still  living,  •>» 
the  circumstances  of  his  family  still  calling  far  w* 
exertions ;  and  I  am  in  daily  expectation  of  liis  '*' 
turn,  when  I  shall  proceed  to  India  with  him.  ^ 
the  same  route  which  brought  us ;  but  my  old  friii* 
{arts  with  us  here  for  ever.     I  have  received  kii" 
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iters  and  invitations  from  Lady  Osmond  and  her 
Hurried  daughters;  but  I  cannot  learn  that  the 
elings  of  Sir  Henry  are  altered  towards  me,  even 
Eter  the  long  period  in  which  I  have  proved  myself 
loving,  prudent,  and  generous  wife  ;  therefore,  I 
lall  never  stoop  to  solicit  his  suffrage,  or  reason 
ith  bis  prejudice.  Knowing  that  in  Italy  Mr. 
■lentworth  travelled  much,  I  have  pleaseil  myself 
iten,  since  my  arrival,  with  romantic  hopes  of  see- 
ig  him  (unseen  myself) ;  but  I  have  never  dared 
>  pronounce  his  name,  until  your  declaration  gave 
ne  permission,  by  shewing  that  my  remorseless 
stemy  was  in  the  grave ;  and,  to  my  great  relief,  had 
l^one  thither  without  disinheriting  him. 

"  By  this  time  he  may  have  returned  to  you ;  God 
Snuit  him  the  health  for  which  he  sought  at  such 
*»  expence,  as  that  of  quitting  you  and  your  fair 
<X)y,  who  I  have  seen  and  kissed  repeatedly,  little 
^Unking  it  shared  my  blood,  but  fancying  (as 
*onien  do  fancy,  that  it  resembled  my  own.)  No  hu- 
Ulan  being  but  one,  who  is  legallyakin  to  none,  who  is 
disowned  by  all,  and  whose  heart  glows  with  all  the 
i^iwtest  affections  of  our  common  nature,  can  know 
!)w  mingled  and  distressing  emotions  of  a  creature 
■o  situated — the  indignation  of  one  hour,  the  utter 
towtration  of  the  next — the  agony  that  recoils  from 
I  parent's  shame,  the  burning  love,  the  weeping 
Bodemess,  clinging  to  that  parent,  as  by  a  tenfold 
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tie — the  consciousness  that  even  he  who  loves  you, 
honours  your  virtues,  surveys  your  person  and  ac- 
complishments with  pride,  yet  shrinks  from  owning 
the  name  of  that  innocent  creature  who  gave  bini 
a  heart  as  pure  as  it  was  fond — oh,  these  »* 
agonies ! 

"  Dear  Isabella,  it  will  not  be  long  ere  ray  for- 
tune reaches  your  husband's  hands  ;  if,  in  the 
meantime,  you  can  seize  a  moment,  in  which  to  tell 
him  my  sad  story,  and  soften  his  heart  towards  ni«i 
do  it,  I  beseech  you  !  I  know  not  whether  he  re- 
rembles  his  faulty  but  knnd  fether,  or  his  stem 
uncle ;  but  I  trust  it  is — indeed  I  am  sure  it  is— tJ" 
former,  for  I  am  sure  you  love  him  warmly,  entiflj- 
Seize,  then,  some  melting  moment,  and  plead  * 
my  behalf — a  single  line  from  him,  in  a  letter  ff"*" 
you,  would  be  a  sunbeam,  which  would  revive  lioF 
in  my  sick  and  solitary  hours,  and  shed  comfof* 
even  on  the  grave  of  your  unhappy,  but  most  aff'""' 

tionate  sister, 

"  Sophia  Osmonb-" 

The  conclusion  of  this  long  letter  unlocked  tn* 
very  sluices  of  pity  and  sorrow  in  tlie  breast  of  I*" 
bella,  and  for  some  minutes  she  resigned  herself " 
tears  ;  but  feeling  afraid  of  its  effects  on  her  hu'' 
band,  she  stepped  hastily  to  her  dressing-room,*"" 
laid  the  last  sheet  down  beside  him,  and  then  ^  _ 
tired.    She  could  not,  however,  do  so  without  sU 
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ing  a  glance  at  his  face,  in  wliioh  she  read  the  trutli 
of  all  that  she  had  feared — he  was  evidently  over- 
whelmed by  emotions,  operating  under  the  aid  of 
circumstances,  to  awaken  a  sensibility  so  acute,  as 
to  be  destructive. 

"  Alas  !  alas  !"  exclainaed  Isabella,  as  she  paced 
Mary's  chamber,  whose  return  she  impatiently  de- 
sired ;  "  all  we  have  done  for  him  will  go  for  no- 
thing—  his  long  journey,  his  painful  absence,  all 
we  have  both  suffered  in  order  to  restore  him, 
PwiU 

At  this  moment  Glentworth  rang  his  bell  vio- 
lently, and  she  heard  him  giving  rapid  orders  to 
his  valet;  in  the  next  he  entered  Mary's  room,  and 
clasping  her  to  his  bosom,  laid  his  head  on  her 
shoulder,  and  wept  as  man  seldom  weeps,  save 
itrhen  his  wife  is  a  beloved  one,  and  his  only  wit- 


Btrnen 


1  cannot  wonder  you  are  thus  affected,  my  dear 
Glentworth,  and  it  would  ill  become  me  to  seek 

»to_" 
"  Yes,  yes,  I  know,  Isabella,  you  feel  and  see  all 
that  I  would  say  and  that  I  must  do.  But  be  com- 
forted, my  dearest ;  I  have  given  orders  for  post 
horses  ;  Williams  is  packing  my  value,  I  shall  get 
to  Civita  Vecchia  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  hire 
Ha  felucca  for  Marseilles — the  weather  is  calm,  you 
have  nothing  to  fear — but  mind  my  words !  Should 
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she  have  set  out  for  Malta,  I  must  follow — perhaps 
to  Alexandria,  for  I  cannot  live  till  I  have  spoken^ 
peace  to  that  troubled  soul,  till  I  have  assured  h«™ 
that  my  mother's  son  can  receive  as  a  sister  the  in- 
nocent daughter  of  his  guilty  father.  My  sense  of 
justice  (even  without  the  compassion  she  lias  stirred 
up  from  the  very  depths  of  my  heart)  compels  me  to 
seek  her."  f 

"But  you  will  take  nie  with  you,  dear  GlOTt- 
worth  ?" 

"  You !  impossible  !      You  !  who  have  but  jui*  _ 
recovered  from  the  country  fever,  so  apt  to  return!^ 
Besides,  the  child ;  for  Heaven's  soke,  take  care  of 
him !     Allerton  will  do  every  thing  for  you,  an" 
you  can   follow  me  to  Marseilles  when  you  v* 
able."  f 

He  flew  down  stairs ;  on  his  way  met  and  kiaw 
liis  child,  and  then  was  gone.  The  whole  affair  ap- 
peared a  troubled  dream  ;  but  it  had  left  a  real  li** 
behind  it,  and  scarcely  could  Isabella  help  depl<"' 
ing  that  she  had  ever  met  Lady  Osmond  at  all,  f"" 
she  had  got  a  fever  and  lost  a  husband  by  it.  "IC 
said  she,  "  her  gains  were  equal  to  my  loss,  I  hop* 
I  would  not  deplore  it ;  but  alas,  poor  tiling !  ^ 
very  hour  they  meet  they  will  be  parted,  and  ■■  ; 
will  leave  Europe  with  new  regret*  and  acuter*" 
mentations  than  ever." 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  surprise  of  Lor»l  A'' 
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lerton  and  Miss  Granard,  on  their  return,  than  this 
sudden  movement,  on  the  part  of  Glentworth  ;  and 
very  awkward  did  Isabella  find  it,  to  relate,  in  as 
few  words  as  might  be,  the  circumstances  that  led 
to  it,  as  it  was  impossible  to  escape  referring  to 
circumstances  which  might  wound  Lord  AUerton, 
He  did  not,  however,  allow  this  to  be  the  case,  for 
he  was  too  happy  to  permit  retrospective  evils  to 
touch  him,  and  he  was  far  too  much  attached  to 
Glentworth  to  condemn  the  sensibility  which  actu- 
ated him }  though  he  fully  agreed  with  Isabella, 
that  it  would  be  well  to  follow  him  as  soon  as  she 
was  able. 

Accordingly,  four  days  afterwards  the  whole 
family  embarked  for  Marseilles,  and,  on  arriving 
there,  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  Glentworth  in 
good  health,  and  just  returned  from  seeing  his  inte- 
resting relation  on  board.  Sir  Charles  Osmond  not 
having  arrived  at  Marseilles  until  the  day  after 
himself,  a  circumstance  in  their  sitimtion  desirable. 
At  Isabella's  earnest  request,  he  took  both  her  and 
the  child  on  board,  for  the  single  hour  which  re- 
mained to  the  voyagers,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  long-drooping  flower 
had  already  revived  beneath  the  genial  smile  of 
consanguinity,  and  the  very  tears  she  had  shed 
were  sweet  and  grateful,  refreshing  the  bosom 
moved  80  tenderly. 
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Tlie  pleasure  evinced  by  Sir  Charles  was  only 
less  than  that  of  his  lady,  and,  as  he  appeared  ewij 
way  worthy  of  lier,  and  sensible  of  her  value,  Mr. 
Glentworth  bade  her  adieu  with  the  more  cheerful- 
ness, and,  on  their  return  to  the  hotel,  Isabella  hw 
ceased  to  lament  the  transaction,  and  all  agreed  to 
praise  that  promptitude  of  action  which  had  ena- 
bled him  to  perform  his  wishes  so  happily,  l^ 
Allerton  founded  on  this  a  plea  for  hastening  lu' 
marriage,  as  at  Marseilles  there  was  every  conveni- 
ence for  that  purpose,  and  after  a  certain  time 
Mary  consented,  preferring  the  greater  privacji  * 
be  insured  to  the  eclat  of  the  ambassador's  chap 
in  Paris,  towards  which  capital  they  afterwa'^' 
slowly  journeyed,  taking  Switzerland  in  tlieir  way. 
at  that  season  when  its  sublime  horrors  were  *''' 
nessed  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  its  btefi* 
accommodations  secured  most  effectually,  becau* 
sought  by  few  —  they  might,  indeed,  be  said  to  1* 
the  only  travellers  to  be  found  willing  to  •*  sup  lli*'' 
fill  of  horrors." 

Altiiough  to  Isabella  Glentworth  related  every 
particular  of  his  first  affecting  interview  with  her  I"' 
now  called  sister,  and  dwelt  on  every  lineament  i" 
her  person,  which  recalled  his  father  to  his  menioT' 
or  allied  her  to  himself,  a  narrative  that  eviJenilj 
cost  him  much,  yet  Isabella  remarked  that  he  s*"" 
dom  recurred   to  Lady  Osmond,   even  cuiwriljr 
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therefore,  she  did  not,  for  she  dreaded  every  subject 
likely  to  awaken  his  feelings.  One  thing  had  re- 
sulted from  the  meeting  of  great  satisfaction  to 
her,  which  was  an  ameliorated  sensation  towards 
Lady  Anne,  because  she  had  permitted  the  visits  of 
her  children  to  the  tmknown  stranger,  thereby  sof- 
tening the  tedium  of  many  a  painful  hour  to  one 
party,  and  imparting  to  the  other  her  own  happy 
pronunciation  of  the  Italian  tongue,  in  many  of  its 
moBt  charming  ariettas,  as  Isabella  gave  proof 
when  they  sate  round  the  blazing  fires  of  evening 
during  a  journey  in  which  incident  abounded  more 
than  comfort,  and  was  one  of  constant  solicitude  on 
behalf  of  the  yoimgest  traveller. 

All  went  eventually  well  with  them ;  they  were 
neither  *'  toppled  down  headlong  from  a  precipice, 
»or  buried  'neath  an  avalanche ;"  and  Glentworth 
g;rew  better  the  more  dangers  they  encountered, 
*nd  difficulties  they  contended  with.  He  frequently 
joked  Lord  Allerton  on  compelling  his  bride  to  pass 
trough  the  rough  paths  of  her  new  life,  the  first,  in 
^>tieT  that  she  might  find  all  the  rest  of  it  compara- 
tively smooth,  but  the  latter  regretted  much  that 
%ey  had  undertaken  it  at  such  a  season,  and,  in 
^th,  all  were  heartily  rejoiced,  when  they  found 
themselves  set  down  at  Meurice's  Hotel  in  Paris, 
Where  they  determined  to  rest  for  a  time ;  indeed. 
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Mr.  Glentworth  now  apoke  much  of  sending  fof 
Lady  Aone  and  the  two  young  ladies. 

But  how  pleasantly  was  their  ease  awakened  into 
enjoyment,  when,  on  the  very  following  day,  Couai 
Riecanlini  broke  in  upon  them  with  all  his  accus- 
tomed cheerfulness  and  urbanity  1 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

The  meeting  between  Lady  Anne  and  Lord  Ro- 
eles  was  more  affectionate  than  any  other  had 
en  since  the  days  of  their  infancy,  and  in  the  eyes 

Helen  more  affecting  also,  for  both  were  much 
luced  by  sickness,  and  each  so  sensible  of  the 
&nge  experienced  by  the  other,  as  to  wear  in 
sir  expression  that  pity  they  might  be  said  to 
od  for  themselves.  She  was,  however,  fully 
'are  that  every  day  renewed  the  health  and 
fength  of  her  uncle,  whether  it  would  do  so  by 
■f  mamma  remained  to  be  seen. 

"  You  have  left  Georgiana  with  Mrs.  Penrhyn, 
apprehend,"  said  the  earl,  "  but  it  does  not  much 
gnify  where  she  is,  as,  of  course,  your  determina- 
on  has  made  her  happiest  of  the  happy." 

"  I  have  not  said  a  syllable  to  her  on  the  subject, 
^r  to  any  one  of  my  daughters,  and  I  depend 
iHm  your  honour  to  keep  silence  as  well  as  your 
'Vdence.  Hope  has  Eilways  been  called  the  nurse  of 
v«,  and  as  she  appears  to  have  quite  sufficient  of 
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it  at  this  period  to  keep  her  alive  and  tolerable, 
would  by  no  means  render  it  a  whit  more  buovatt*- 
If  she  was  allowed  to  build  upon  it  and  cherish  i*-^ 
she  would  be  in  a  terrible  situation  when  he   :** 
drowned,  and,  probably,  lose  both  health  and  beaut:0 
for  life :  remember  what  an  object  Mary  is  become. 

"  IVhen  he  U  drowned,  is  a  very  strong  tenr~^i 
sister.  We  all  hope  he  will  not  be  drowned,  butru  ^^i 
a  happy  and  glorious  career." 

"  How  can  he  be  killed  off  but  by  drownin^^> 
now  we  are  at  peace  ?  and  how  can  she  get  a  pei»-  - 
sion  till  he  dies?  not  but  he  must  be  proinot»^ 
considerably  to  make  it  good  for  any  thing.'      ^ 
wonder,  as  you  are  in  the  upper  house,  brother,  yt^** 
don't  stir  them  up  to  make  a  war,  and  give  joungT 
men  of  fashion  a  chance  for  preferment.     Forntfr'y 
wars  were  made  when  they  were  wanted  on  a»y 
pretext-    I  have  read  about  one  being  made  wW' 
Spain,  on  no  other  occasion  than  their  having  c' 
off  a  man's  ears,  quite  a  low  man,  but  the  w1k»* 
nation  bawled  out  for  war,  high  and  low.  We  w'l 
I  fear,  a  degenerate  race." 

"  Fear  no  such  thing ;  a  little  island,  commftP"' 
ing  somewhat  round  the  whole  surface  of  thegtoJ"' 
must  have  stirring  pulses  in  her  frame." 

Lady  Anne  had  begun  to  think  for  some  titnt"* 
the  propriety  of  Lord  Rotheles  tendering  a  coniii^ 
ration  for  her  agreement  not  to  do  that  she  1*' 
resolved  not  to  do  already. 
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Disgrace  would  be  rather  a  rebounding  thing, 
Lord  Rotheles,"  she  said,  after  having  cleverly  led 
him  to  the  subject,  "  when  it  was  known  (as  every 
newspaper  in  the  empire  would  take  care  it  should 
be)  that  the  unhappy  Lady  A —  G — ,  now  an  inmate 
in  Whitecross  Prison,  is  the  only  and  elder  sister  of 
[the  Earl  of  R — ,  of  R —  Castle,  in  the  county  of 
Worcester,  formerly  distinguished  as  the  beautiful 
Lady  A —  G — ,  of  G —  Park,  in  Yorkshire.  Her 
ladyship  was  left  a  widow  with  five  fair  daughters, 
ou  so  scanty  a  provision,  it  has  been  the  surprise  of 
many  that  they  could  be  brought  up  at  all,  but  that 
at  length  poverty  should  overtake  and  overwhelm 
the  widow  can  excite  none.  We  must,  neverthe- 
less, express  our  astonishment  that  the  earl,  her 
brother,  a  childless  man,  with  a  large  estate,  now 
redeemed  from  the  mortgages  a  long  course  of  pro- 
fligacy had  entailed  upon  it,  including  heavy  da- 
mages paid  to  Viscount  L — , 


'  Ci\n  locjk  oil  siglrls  like  tliis, 

Aud  it  not  pale  the  ruby  ou  l)i»  clieek.'  " 


H,  "  Upon  my  soul,  Anne,  you  have  made  up  as 
H  pretty  a  paragraph  as  could  be  desired  for  a  gouty 
man's  punishment !  1  do  firmly  believe  it  was  not 
concocted  on  the  instant,  either,  but  has  formed  a 
H  trial  of  your  powers  in  composition ;  though  I  must 
laugh,  I  assure  you  1  am  very  angry,  and  that  I 
would  put  my  design  in  execution,  if  you  proceeded 
to  do  wliat  you  threaten. ' 
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"  If  I  write  a  book,  I  shall  get  a  thousand  poundsi 
and  laugh  at  prisons.  My  work  is  sure  to  sell;  th» 
very  good  people  you  ?o  much  admire  will  read  it 
with  just  as  much  avidity  as  the  bad  ones  yuu  con- 
sider my  clients.  The  fact  is,  that  the  book  miM 
keep  me  out  of  prison,  my  creditors  drive  roe  wrt 
it.  Can  you,  as  a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  moreover, 
one  anxious  to  redeem  the  past,  baiting  for  a  repU'fl 
tation,  and  blest  of  late  years  with  various  suc- 
cessful nibbles,  can  you,  even  as  an  honest  man, 
prevent  me  from  effecting  an  honest  purpo«? 
unless ," 

"  Unless!"  muttered  Lord  Rotheles  to  hinneH 
"  she  has  not  paid  that  good  neighbour  poor  Geor- 
giana  was  so  anxious  about,  I  see,  and  what  th« 
countess  hinted  at,  as  to  her  dress,  is  evideotW 
true.  But  the  more  she  has,  precisely  the  more  sli* 
will  spend ;  there  is  no  appealing  to  her  integrity  w 
her  feelings.  I  know  not  what  to  do,  but  something 
I  must  do.  I  would  not  have  the  Halea  fsniilf 
know  of  her  debts  for  the  world,  but  how  can  ^ 
have  any  so  soon  ?  Ciiarles  Penrhyn  helped  bw» 
and .'" 

"  You  are  contemplative,  my  lord,"  said  \J>^1 
Anne,  rising,  and  slowly  crossing  the  room,  whic" 
she  quitted. 

"  She  is  very  thin,  but  very  graceful  yet,  and  l"** 
the  most  indomitable  spirit  in  the  world.    I  am '" 
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Tier  power,  and  she  knows  it.  I  must  talk  to  my 
steward,  there  is  nothing  else  for  it ;  yet  it  vexes 
me  to  rob  the  dear  girls'  hoarded  dowries  for  such 
a  purpose  as  this." 

The  hoard  to  which  Lord  Rotheles  alluded,  and 
which  it  was  greatly  to  hi«  credit  to  have  of  late 
years  contributed  all  that  was  in  his  power,  was,  as 
he  believed,  known  only  to  himself  and  his  man  of 
business ;  but  as  the  countess  had  discovered  such 
an  accumulation  existed,  she  had  of  late  been  not 
a  little  curious  on  the  subject,  more  especially  since 
^the  alarming  attack  to  which  the  earl  had  been 
Bnearly  a  victim  suggested  the  idea  that  such  an- 
Hother  might  be  fatal,  though  for  the  present  there 
■appeared  one  of  those  positive  renovations  of  life, 
usually  denominated  "  a  new  lease."  Lady  Ro- 
theles was  really  glad  of  this,  for  she  well  knew  the 
fate  of  dowagers,  and  was  by  no  means  sorry  to  con- 
tinue mistress  of  Rotheles  castle.  "  But  still,"  she 
argued,  "  there  is  no  harm  in  a  snug  little  legacy 
being  added  to  one's  income,  and  I  do  not  see  who 
he  can  with  any  propriety  hoard  for,  save  his  wife. 
As  to  helping  his  sister,  it  would  be  childish,  and 
her  daughters  will  never  need  it,  they  will  all  marry 
well.  Who  can  he,  or  ought  he,  to  save  for,  save 
me.'"  Still,  it  was  matter  of  doubt ;  therefore  any 
thing  in  conversation  which  tended  towards  what  is 
called  "  a  miff"  between  the  noble  relatives,  was, to 
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a  certain  point,  satisfactory  to  the  lady ;  and  having 
lately  heard  what  might  be  truly  called  "  liigh 
words,"  she  had  carefully  abstained  from  in<"" 
rupting  them,  or  allowing  Helen  to  do  so,  by  en- 
gaging her  assistance  in  some  of  the  many  notluDg^ 
by  which  time  is  run  over,  or  otherwise  kill«li '" 
great  houses.  Helen  was,  as  we  have  seen,  very 
ingenious  and  industrious,  and  her  noble  aunt 
thought  it  wrong  to  suffer  her  talents  to  rust,  toi 
she  had  found  out  a  most  excellent  method  of  oiling 
the  hinges — to  talk  about  that  dear  old  gratlerosoi 
Sir  Edward  Hales,  and  his  charming  grandsofli 
Lord  Meersbrook ;  all  they  said  and  did,  their  lo»* 
for  Georgiana,  and  her  respect  for  them,  &c.,  ** 
a  sure  method  for  getting  torn  point  most  admir- 
ably darned,  new  reticules  beautifully  embroiderea. 
and  wax  flowers  made  to  rival  nature.  It  could  not. 
however,  be  said  of  Helen,  "  the  diligent  ban" 
maketh  rich,"  for  not  even  a  pair  of  gloves  from  "■* 
countess's  stock  ever  strayed  from  her  repository" 
grace  poor  Helen's  hands,  though  she  was  perpe- 
tually praising  their  operations,  and  diligently  i*" 
moving  all  those  pleasant  books  which  might  b»f* 
retarded  them. 

Lady  Anne  appeared  in  a  week  or  two  to  ta"* 
greatly  recovered  her  appetite,  and  she  talked  bm* 
of  the  benefit  derived  from  her  native  air,  in  «"" 
to  gain  which,  she  constantly  drove  out  b  Lord  B"" 
theles's  carriages,  and  appeared  to  derive  coBiw'' 
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■  froin  her  admiration  of  bis  beautiful  bays ;  beyond 
this  Helen  could  not  perceive  that  her  airings  were 
iiseful,  as  her  cough  increased  exceedingly,  and  all 
the  visitants  at  the  castle  expressetl  surprise  "  that 

Kihe  did  not  place  herself  under  the  surveillance  of 

Vone  or  other  of  the  great  physicians  of  tlie  metro- 
polis." 

H  As  she  constantly  insisted  that  she  grew  better, 
and  that  she  must  know  her  own  state  better  than 
any  one  else,  and  tiie  earl  was  quite  sensible  that 

HJI«  was  become  much  better,  be  concluded  she  was 
right,  and  that  the  circumstance  of  being  thin  was 
of  no  moment ;  and  the  countess  resigned  herself  to 
the  fate  she  could  not  fly  from,  of  "  having  her  dear 
aster's  society  some  time  longer  ;"  but  whilst  thus 
situated,  news  arrived  (both  publicly  and  privately) 
of  a  nature  to  dispel  the  last  remains  of  indisposi- 
tion, and  make  her  perfectly  well  again.     It  was 

H£rst  seen  in  Galignanis  Messenger,  by  the  earl,  who 
lost  not  a  moment  in  reading  aloud : — 

"  '  Married,  at  Marseilles,  on  the  3rd  instant,  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Allerton  to  Mary  Jane,  daughter 
of  the  late  E.  Granard,  Elsq.,  of  Granard  Park,  and 
Lady  Anne,  late  RothL'les,  at  the  house  of  the  Bri- 
tish resident,  and  in  presence  of  Francis  Glent- 
worth,  Esq.,  and  other  friends.'  " 

H  •'  Mary  married  1  —  married  to  Lord  Allerton 
at  last !  Read  it  again  ;  be  certain  it  is  true," 
screamed  Lady  Anne. 
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"  There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  of  its  truth, 
sister ;  and  I  most  heartily  wish  you  joy  of  it,"  wm 
the  brother's  reply,  as,  throwing  down  the  paper,  he 
kissed  both  her  and  Helen.  Lady  Rotlieks  had 
silently  withdrawn,  at  which  no  one  could  wonder. 

"  But  how  could  they  marry  without  my  con- 
sent ?  I  cannot  fail  to  be  glad  that  Mary,  a  poor, 
sickly  creature,  and  completely  on  the  old  maiik' 
list,  should  be  taken  off  my  hands ;  but  still  I  think 
they  ought  not  to  have  married  till  their  arrival  in 
England,  that  I  might  have  seen  things  were  dow 
properly." 

"  It  is  much  better  as  it  is,  for  the  expense  would 
have  been  overwhelnaing,"  said  the  earl,  laughing, 
"  seeing  that  you  have  not  written  your  book  ;  if 
you  had,  by  the  way,  you  would  never  have  had  » 
lord  for  a  son-in-law,  and  now  you  have  got  on^ 
and  a  very  wortliy  one,  too.  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
have  dear  Mary  for  a  neighbour.  I  always  loved 
her,  and  pitied  her,  too ;  but  that's  all  over  now. 
She  has  married  a  worthy  man,  and  will  be  a  bB|^ 
woman.  Courage,  sister ;  now  you  have  got  ow 
lord,  who  knows  but  you  may  get  another?" 

Helen  became  crimson,  but  it  quickly  receded. 
and  left  her  pale  as  snow,  but  her  exprecsioa  W 
that  of  happiness  in  Mary's  altered  situation. 

"  I  was  just  thinking  it  possible  I  might,  as  jou 
say,  get  another  nobleman  for  another  daughter.  I 
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wish  I  could  get  that  letter  I  wrote  about  the  sailor 

out  of  the  old  man's  hands,  indeed  I  do.    Rotheles, 

I  fear  I  have  been  hasty  ?" 
H      "  Never  mind,  sister,  cheer  up ;  write  your  book, 
^  and  depend  upon  it,  not  one  of  the  Haleses,  to  the 

tenth  generation,  will  look  on  the  side  you  are  on. 
■  You  have  the  infidels  on  the  hip  there,  depend 

upon  it." 

>"  I  wish  you  would  be  serious,  Rotheles ;  I  call 
this  an  important  affair." 
"  So  important,  I  must  have  half  a  bottle  of  claret 
upon  it^  and  much  shall  I  wish  for  a  whole  one. 
Poor  Mary  1  her  innocent,  sorrowing,  but  always 
kind,  good  heart,  is  indeed  a  thing  to  dwell  on  and 

I  exult  in." 
"'  But  when  shall  we  have  letters  from  Lady  Al- 
lerton  ?"  said  her  mother. 
"  To-morrow,  I  apprehend,  since  they  are  not 
come  with  the  newspapers ;  most  likely  the  parties 
are  on  their  way  liomewards  now.     You  know  the 
letters  would  be  delivered  in  Welbeck  Street ;  that 
accounts  for  the  paper  coming  first." 
B      "  They  will  stop  some  time  in  Paris,  and  send 
for  us  to  join  them  ;  it  will  be  the   best  possible 

I  thing  for  mamma's  cough,"  said  Helen. 
"  By  the  same  rule,  they  must  send  your  mamma 
her   travelling  expences,    miss;    she    can't   have 
the  clog  of  a  couple  of  grown  daughters  at  her 
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I  haTe  still 


heek  without  money  in  her  pocket, 
two  left,  remember." 

"  Only  one  to  provide  for,  Lady  Anne,  beyonJ  * 
vrary  short  period." 

"  Two,  Lord  Rothelea,  podtively  iwo,  1  ha** 
two  unengaged,  unprovid«  d  daughters." 

"  Well,  well,  as  you  ph  ase.  I  am  two  hundrw 
pounds  the  richer  than  I  intended  to  be  to-roornX' 
morning,  in  consequence  of  your  ladyship's  <lec'* 
sion." 


CHAPTER  LV. 


The  following  morning  brought  the  expected 
[letters,  announcing  to  Ludy  Anne  the  marriage  of 
I  her  eldest  daughter  with  a  nobleman  she  well  knew 
ber  dear  mother  would  highly  approve,  a  few  lines 
of  most  respectful  courtesy  from  the  new  relative, 
I  and,  what  was  still  better,  a  letter  from  Isabella, 
[which  mentioned  an  intention  of  inviting  herself 
and  sisters  as  soon  as  they  were  settled  in  Paris,  and 
[information  that  Mr.  Glentworth  had  written  to 
[  Mr.  Penrliyn  to  present  her  dear  mamma  with  three 
[hundred  pounds,  trusting  that  it  would  enable  her 
to  come  to  them  with  ease.  "  It  has  been  delayed 
(in  fact,  tlie  letter  was  lost),  or  you  would  have  had 
the  money  before  now  ;  but  it  will  be  the  more 
convenient  for  you  at  this  time.  You  will  receive 
it  three  days  after  this  letter  comes  to  hand."  The 
letter  went  on  to  talk  of  her  babe,  her  illness,  &c. ; 
but  Lady  Anne  saw  nothing,  thought  of  nothing, 
but  how  to  secure  the  money,  and  prevent  Lord 
Rotheles  from  knowing  she  was  likely  to  receive  it, 
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lest  he  should  suppose  she  could  do  without 
which  he  had  mentioned,  and  which  she  was  detef' 
mined  to  insure,  although  her  reawakened  ambitiMi 
induced  her  to  withdraw  her  consent  to  Georgiana's 
marriage,  recently  as  it  had  been  given.  Ai^f 
holding  tlie  letter  some  minutes  so  closely  to  t)« 
fac«  that  no  one  could  read  the  many  thoughts  basj 
in  her  mind,  she  all  at  once  dashed  the  good  Mxfl 
into  the  fire,  exclaiming — 

**  Oh,  Isabella,  Isabella,  how  can  you  be  so  fool- 
ish !  All  young  mothers  make  sad  no<xUes  of  them- 
selves, but  you  are  the  worst  of  all." 

"  Why  did  you  bum  the  poor  child's  letter,  Lad.' 
Anne  ?"  said  Lord  Rotlieles  ;  "  I  have  been  wait- 
ing to  hear  what  she  says ;  1  should  like  to  hear  her 
prattle  of  her  boy." 

As  he  spoke,  he  tried  to  catch  the  remnant  oi 
the  paper,  but  was  too  late — Lady  Anne's  eye  ^ 
been  more  accurate  than  to  admit  such  an  ioterpo- 
sition ;  but,  as  he  appeared  hurt  at  its  destruction) 
she  began  eagerly  to  repeat  the  contents,  and,  W"* 
one  omission  of  moment,  succeeded  aJjnirabljt 
especially  as  she  laid  additional  weight,  or  at 
words,  on  the  passage  which  invited  them  to  Pa*' 
In  conclusion,  she  proposed  setting  out  for  Welbwt; 
Street  the  following  day,  saying,  "  that  she  b»J  *-, 
thousand  things  to  do,  and  not  being  venf  strong 
must  do  tliem  by  degrees,  and  very  quietly,  in  <""' 
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to  give  herself  the  advantage  she  expected  to  reap 
from  her  journey." 

As  this  appeared  very  reasonable,  and  the  weei- 
ther  was  rather  mild  for  the  season,  no  objection 
was  made,  and  Lord  Rotheles,  confident  that  the 
rais-in-law  she  was  about  to  visit  would  keep  her 
np  to  the  promise  she  had  given  to  Sir  Edward 
Hales,  and  also  preserve  her  from  the  sin  of  book- 
making,  he  would  neither  teaze  her  by  exhortations, 
nor  allow  her  to  be  harassed  by  disappointments, 
and  she  received  from  him  the  two  hundred  pounds 
which  he  considered  necessary  for  her  on  the  present 
occasion,  "  and  which,  after  all,  poor  thing,  would 
do  little  more  than  pay  the  expences  of  her  ill- 
ness." 

Lady  Anne  left  Rotheles  Castle  on  such  a  terri- 
ble morning,  that,  even  after  her  horses  had  ar- 
rived, both  the  earl  and  countess  earnestly  requested 
her  to  stay  ;  but  there  was  nothing  cowardly  in  her 
nature,  and  she  had  a  grand  point  to  carry  of  which 
they  knew  nothing  —  her  great  object  was  to  be  in 
London,  so  as  to  catch  the  three  hundred  pounds 
from  Mr.  Penrhyn  on  the  morrow,  lest  he  should 
take  the  liberty  of  paying  Mr.  Palmer,  whose  money 
had  been  due  more  than  six  weeks,  also  to  prevent 
the  agent  who  received  her  own  income  at  Christ- 
inas from  exercising  any  liberty  beyond  paying  her 
tent. 

VOL.  III.  ^ 
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"  To  go  to  Paris  without  plentj'  of  money  in  one's 
pocket  would  be  a  positive  act  of  weakness,  for 
which  I  could  not  forgive  myself,  especially  as  I 
shall  be  there  in  tlie  demi-mison,  when  things  art 
the  must  beautiful  and  becoming.     Witlioutany 
great  stretch  of  vanity,  I  may  expect  to  cut  a  bet- 
ter figure  than  the  poor  sallow  bride,  or  that  broW 
Isabella,  and  the  other  two  can  be  thrown  to  a  dis- 
tance.    Lord  AUerton  must  be  a  fool ;  but  tliat  i'  ■ 
uotiiinsr  to  me.     I  am  the  more  oblio^ed  to  hini» 
and  I  cannot  doubt  that  he  will  gladly  unite  with  _ 
me  in  saving  Georgiana  from  the  sad  fate  wliicJi  f 
seems  to  await  her.     I  must  give  the  marquis  up; 
there  are  some  hopes  of  a  gouty  man,  but  rheuroS" 
tism  is  a  vulgar  complaint,  and  would  sink  even  a  _ 
ducal  coronet — the  very  lowest  jjeople  have  it.   '  ^ 
question  if  there  is  a  workhouse  in  Great  Britajn 
exempt  from  it.     Neither  is  there  one  free  fro" 
asthma,  and  yet  all  the  world  knows  a  royal  duke 
suffers  from  it  as  much  as  a  coalheaver  might  lioj 
really  these  things  are  incomprehensible,  and  »t 
times  make  one  inclined  to  listen  to  Riecanliw ' 
exhortations.   However  strange,  he  is  no  fool,  and. 
as  Isabella  said,  '  he  is  of  the  essence  of  kind- 
ness ; '  when  I  return  from  France,  I  will  til* 
with  him  seriously." 

The  day  following  her  journey,  Lady  Anne  **• 
actually  unable  to  get  up ;  nevertlieless,  when  o 
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the  evening  she  was  told  that  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Pen- 
rhyn  were  below,  she  sate  up  in  bed,  adjusted  her 
coiffure,  and  gave  orders  for  them  to  be  admitted 
B  immediately,  receiving  them  as  her  dear  children, 
and  inrjuiring  affectionately  after  little  Charles, 
especially  as  to  "  the  cutting  of  his  teeth,  concern- 
ing which  she  had  been  in  anxiety  ever  since  she 
went  to  Rotheles  Castle." 
B  "But  surely, dear  mamma,  you  have,  like  us,  been 
^delighted  by  Mary's  union  with  Lord  Allerton  ? 
there  is  something  in  it  so  singular  —  I  may  oven 
say  so  providential  to  both  parties  !  atoning  to  him, 
poor  man,  for  the  miseries  an  artful  and  inveigling 
woman  brought  upon  him,  and  to  her  for  years  of 
cruel  mortification  and  pining  sorrow.  I  liope  my 
ancle  is  pleased  with  it  also  ?" 

'*  We  are  all  pleased  with  it,  of  course,  exceed- 
ingly ;  it  is  the  kind  of  connection  which  all  my 
daughters  ought  to  have  made,  and  would  have 
made,  had  it  taken  place  at  a  proper  time.  However, 
I  do  not  mean  to  advert  to  the  past,  but  I  am  not 
well  enough  to  keep  up  conversation,  so  I  will  thank 
you,  my  dear  Charles,  to  give  me  the  three  hun- 
dred pounds  which  I  know  Mr.  Glentworth  has 
sent  me." 

"  Here  are  three  fifty-pound  bills  ;  I  gave  three 
others  about  an  hour  since  to  Mr.  Palmer,  wlio  must 
handsomely  declined  receiving  any  interest." 

k2 
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Lady  Anne  hastily  sprang  from  her  pillow,  and 
fixed  on  Penrhyn  eyes  that  glared  with  fire  —  thut 
were  positively  appalling,  as  she  exclaimed,  in  » 
voice  whieli,  though  shrill,  was  not  powerful. 

"  How  dare  you,  sir,  meddle  with  ray  affairs?  M 
assured,  I  shall  immediately  inform  Mr.  Glentworth 
of  your  conduct.  I  am  going  to  Paris  in  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks,  and  you  must  see  what  » 
figure  you  will  cut  in  the  eyes  of  your  patron,  when 
he  hears  of  your  misconduct." 

"  My  orders  from  Mr.  Glentworth  are  expre«ly 
to  appropriate  the  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds  to 
the  payment  of  Lady  Anne  Granard's  debts,  givi"? 
her  the  overplus.  I  have  paid  the  half  of  the  sum 
where  it  was  strictly  due,  and  I  have  a  claim  on  th* 
other  lialf  myself.  I  did  not  intend  to  enforce  i^i 
but  you  treat  me  in  a  manner  which  compels  n)« 
to  do  so ;  for  if  I  am  to  have  no  credit  for  kindnesSi 
I  will  ensure  it  for  regularity.  You  will  be  pleasw- 
at  the  same  time,  to  remember  that  you  owe  l^uts" 
eighteen  sovereigns." 

"  To  say  nothing  of  the  board  of  my  daughteni 
I  presume,  most  generous  merchant  ?" 

Charles  Penrhyn's  cheek  and  eyes  gave  sign»'' 
as  Bunyan  would  say,  "  of  a  storm  in  man-soul, 
but  Louisa  was  hanging  on  his  arm,  and  the  ""J^ 
in  wliich  she  pressed  it  recalled  the  resolution  W 
liad  made  on  entering  the  house,  and  lie  ansffet" 
cooUy  and  drily — 
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**  I  shall  not  charge  you  for  them  till  you  are  in 
cash.  Lady  Anne,  nor  will  I  be  hard  upon  you  when 
that  time  cranes,  tliough  I  cannot  forget  that  you 
have  never  given  a  biscuit  to  my  child  since  he  was 
bom." 

As  Penrhyn  spoke,  he  unclasped  his  pocket-book, 
and  laid  in  the  three  notes  one  Eifter  another,  as  if 
a  single  crease  would  be  their  ruin.  Lady  Anne's 
^es  were  on  the  process,  and  the  bitter  scorn  of 
her  countenance  continued  till  the  last  of  the  family 
(which  she  could  have  apostrophized  as  Macduff, 
his  chUdren, "  all  my  little  ones — all")  was  laid  in 
its  cradle,  when  she  broke  at  once  into  a  loud  laugh, 
bat  of  such  discordant  sound  as  really  to  frighten 
all  her  daughters,  and,  so  soon  as  she  could  any 
way  speak,  exclaimed  :— 

**  Well  done,  Charles,  you  really  are  a  droll  crea- 
ture. I  am  sure  Matthews,  the  acting  man,  is  a 
fool  to  you ;  'tis  well  I  don't  see  you  often,  for  sure 
enough,  as  he  says,  that  boy  would  be  the  death  of 
me." 

Poor  Lady  Anne  was  interrupted  by  a  fit  of 
coughing  so  violent  as  to  alarm  all  who  stood  around 
her ;  and  Penrhyn  inwardly  determined  that  she 
should  have  all  her  own  way,  since  it  could  not  be 
for  long ;  it  was,  however,  a  great  consolation  when 
she  was  able  to  speak,  that  she  said,  in  a  languid 
voice: — 
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"  Seriously  8p«»king,  dear  Charles,  I  am  very 
glad  you  paid  ray  worthy  neighbour,  and  I  will  go 
over  myself  to-morrow  and  thank  him.  We  art 
going  to  France  to  meet  my  daughters,  and  the  bill* 
in  your  pocket,  with  my  income,  will  enable  us  ^ 
do  so.  I  shall  thank  Mr.  Glentworth  in  person,  I 
hope,  in  a  fortnight  or  so." 

Mr.  Penrhyn  mechanically  opened  his  pockeU 
book,  and  gave  the  neatly-folded  bills  into  the  white 
hand  extended  to  receive  them,  and  which  closed  on 
them  with  a  miser's  grasp,  its  next  motion  being* 
dismissal  of  all  save  Helen. 

"  Who  knows,"  said  Lady  Anne  to  herself,  "  but 
I  may  get  the  money,  or  the  best  part  of  it,  out  of 
the  old  man's  hands  before  he  goes  into  the  city,iD 
which  case  this  untoward  affair  may  turn  to  good 
account ;  it  will  strengthen  my  credit  without  ma- 
terially diminishing  my  funds.  The  great  artw 
life  is  imdoubtedly  '  keeping  up  appearances/  aw 
one  must  pay  their  debts  now  and  then,  on  thet  «t- 
count." 

Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  and  become 
reconciled  to  the  transaction,  the  lady  naturally  con- 
cluded she  should  sleep ;  but,  alas !  the  *'  innoctn' 
sleep"  had  been  frightened  either  by  the  cough,  tl"  M 
anger,  or,  worse  than  all,  the  dread,  produceilbj  ■ 
the  evanishing  notes ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  th* 
pretty  epithets  poets  have  bestowed  on  this  said  tUtf' 
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we  all  know  it  to  be  naturally  perverse  and  rebel- 
lious, greatly  resembling  Miss  Edgworth's  Irish 
boy,  who  said,  "  the  more  you  call  the  more  I  won't 
come."  In  short,  Lady  Anne  did  not  sleep  till 
morning ;  and,  before  she  arose,  a  certain  iron  safe 
in  the  detestable  city  had  closed  its  "  inexorable 
iron  jaws^  on  the  three  bills  which  she  did  not  con- 
ader  as  actually  lost  till  then. 

Her  humour  was  evidently  so  bad  after  it  was 
known  that  Mr.  Palmer  had  been  sauntering  down 
the  street  more  than  an  hour  before,  that  neither 
daughter  presumed  to  speak,  and  their  movements 
were  as  gentle  as  if  they  trod  on  down.  At  length 
Georgiana  ventured  to  say,  when  Lady  Anne  had 
break&sted — 

"  Please,  mamma,  may  the  page  go  to  Mr.  Pen- 
iliyn's  for  my  things  ?" 

**  How,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  could  the  boy 
carry  your  portmanteau  and  bonnet-box,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  rubbish  ?" 

"I  thought  he  could  take  a  hackney-coach, 
mamma." 

"  You  thought,  did  you  ?  that  is  a  new  occupation 
with  you,  I  believe,  and  I  would  advise  you  to  leave 
it  alone.  After  seeing  the  way  in  which  your  dear 
brother  Charles  choused  me  out  of  my  money  last 
sight,  you  might  have  concluded  that  I  had  not 
any  thing  to  throw  away  on  hackney-coaches  to- 
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day.  However,  as  the  things  must  be  had,  your 
best  plan  is  to  go  over  the  way,  and  get  Mrs.  Palmer 
to  drive  Helen  to  see  the  boy,  which  she  can  pre- 
tend to  be  fond  of.  If  they  take  my  money,  it  ii 
as  little  as  they  can  do  to  contribute  to  my  ccm- 
yenience." 

Lady  Anne's  will,  once  expressed,  saved  all  far- 
ther trouble,  and  they  were  not  long  in  throwing 
themselves  into  the  arms  and  upon  the  pity  of  Mrs. 
Palmer,  who  promised  to  take  one  sister  and  bring 
back  the  other  sister's  clothes  on  the  morrow ;  aiWr 
remarking  that  the  weather  was  very  boistenoui. 
she  said,  emphatically,  "  really  I  cannot  sleep  for 
thinking  of  the  poor  sailors  in  the  Channel :  I  don't 
think  so  much  of  those  who  are  a  long  way  off,  but 
of  the  poor  creatures  on  our  coast,  God  help  them  T' 
Tliough  believing  Mrs.  Palmer  to  be,  generailyj 
speaking,  a  perfectly  upright  woman,  neither  t 
exactly  believed  her  at  this  time ;  their  imp 
being  that  she  reos  thinking  ofa  sailor  who  was  a  I 
way  off,  and  that,  as  she  understood  ships  and  higli 
winds  much  better  than  they  did,  there  was  much 
more  to  fear  for  the  one  sailor  they  were  acquainted 
with  than  had  as  yet  entered  their  heads.  Mn. 
Palmer  congratulated  them  warmly  on  the  nw- 
riage  of  their  sister,  wliich  she  had  only  learnt  tb» 
evening  before,  and  rejoiced  that  the  two  familia 
were  so  near  home,  and  talked  much  of  the  pl««- 
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sures  of  a  trip  to  Paris ;  but  Georgiana's  heart  had 
got  a  subject  for  contemplation,  which  held  it  far 
too  intensely  to  admit  of  pleasurable  emotion  ;  and 
Helen,  who  was,  in  truth,  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety 

H  on  her  own  account,  readily  chimed  in  with  her 
sister's  feelings,  scarcely  sorry  to  have  an  excuse 
to  herself  for  indulging  that  pensive  tone  of  thought, 
which  every  day  rendered  more  decidedly  the  "  tem- 

■  per  of  her  soul." 

On  their  return  home,  they  found  that  a  fashion- 
able friend  had  looked  in,  in  order  to  be  among  the 
first  to  congratulate  Lady  Anne,  and  informed  her 
of  a  number  of  arrivals,  owing  to  the  very  early 
meeting  of  parliament.  "  Of  course,"  said  the  lady, 
"  the  great  body  are  gentlemen.  Members  of  both 
houses,  and  their  eldest  sons,  are  up ;  the  ladies  will 
not  be  here  till  after  Easter ;  four  young  peers  make 
their  debut  next  week,  I  believe ;  it  is  quite  a  stir- 
ring time — don't  you  think  Mr.  Glentworth  will  go 
into  Parliament?" 

K  "  Of  course,  when  there  is  a  vacancy  for  a  county 
member ;  had  he  been  at  home,  I  should  have  put 
him  in  for  Lincolnshire  the  other  day." 

H  This  was  said  so  coolly,  the  "  I  should"  was  pro- 
nounced so  quietly,  that,  although  the  visitant  was 
by  no  means  new  to  the  world,  and  knew  perfectly 
well  that  Lady  Anne  had  no  more  parliamt?ntary 
influence  than  the  netting-needle  she  was  playing 
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julddo 
absorbfl 


with,  or  than  other  poor  dowagers  enjoy,  and  that 
of  the  county  in  question  she  literally  knew  notliing, 
yet  she  was  staggered  into  the  belief  that  some  un- 
suspected power,  either  of  wealth  or  connection,  be. 
yond  what  appeared,  had  arisen  ;  and  she  departed 
with  her  mind  fully  occupied  in  making  out  the 
manner  in  which  Lady  Anne  could  dispose  of  county 
representations,  and  heartily  wishing  she  could  do 
as  much  by  boroughs. 

Lady  Anne  pursued  the  idea  thus  awakened, 
her  castle- building  propensities  became  so  ab 
[ing  that  she  did  not  hear  her  daughters  enter 
[room  ;  but  when,at  length,  she  perceived  Georgians, 
she  askwl  her  so  abruptly,  "  what  made  her  sudi « 
ghost?"  that  the  poor  girl  burst  into  tears. 

"  Have  you  lost  your  clothes  ?"  cried  Lady  Anne; 
•'  if  you  have,  you  may  go  back  to  Penrhyn's,  for  I 
have  no  money  to  buy  you  any  thing ;  on  that  pu 
may  depend." 

"  I  have  lost  nothing,  mamma  —  nothing  that  I 
know  of ;  but  the  wind  has  been  so  very,  very  high ; 
and  Mr.  Palmer  says,  at  Lloyd's,  there  is  such  » 
terrible  list  of  accidents — accidents,  every  bo3y  must 
feel  for  their  fellow-creatures — Mrs.  Palmer  isfwj 
low  indeed." 

'*  Wliy,  truly,  she  is  in  the  right  to  feel  for  htf  ^ 
fellow-creatures  by  way  of  variety,  for  I  am  sni*  V 
she  has  not  a  single  trouble  of  her  own  to  feel  fcr; 
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it  is  a  great  comfort  persons  of  sensibility,  like  her 
and  you,  never  in  London  can  want  subjects — what 
with  the  hackney-coach  horses,  and  the  cats  left  to 
starve  to  death  in  the  areas  of  empty  houses,  to  say 
nothing  of  donkeys  unmercifully  beaten." 

"  Yes,  mamma,  that  is  all  very  true  and  very 
shocking,  but  I  was  not  thinking  of  them." 

*'  No,  madam,  you  were  daring  to  think  of  a  man 
—to  be  afraid  for  a  man — to  shudder  and  cry,  for 
fear  a  sailor  should  be  drowned  !  Don^t  you  know 
that  such  fear  is  an  act  of  positive  indecency  ? 
What  lightjVrh&tpossible  pretension  can  any  woman 
have  to  care  for  a  man  till  she  is  actually  married 
to  him  ? — there  is  something  in  it  so  utterly  repug> 
nant  to  female  delicacy,  it  absolutely  shocks  me." 

"  However,"  continued  Lady  Anne,  "  this  non- 
sense must  be  put  aside,  at  all  events,  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  as  I  shall  muster  a  little  party  in  honour  of 
Lady  AUerton's  wedding,  and  I  shall  expect  you  to 
exert  yourself  very  diligently  in  employments  more 
calculated  for  Lady  Anne  Gianard's  daughter  than 
crying  for  her  fellow-creatures." 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 


Though  we  take  the  liberty  to  dissent  from  manj 
of  Lady  Anne^s  dogmas,  we  certainly  agree  with  hui  M 
as  to  the  value  of  employment  to  those  whose  minJi  * 
are  in  a  state  of  anxiety,  or  even  of  actual  grief,  if 
in  that  grade  which  admits  of  any  exertion.  lb 
great  value  to  Mr.  Glentworth  will  be  evident  when 
we  remember  that,  during  the  years  when  he  was 
in  business,  he  was  perpetually  suffering  all  the 
hopes  and  fears  consequent  on  an  unhappy  attach- 
ment, endured  throughuut  that  period  of  exist^noi 
wlien  sensibility  is  most  acute  and  passion  most 
ardent ;  yet,  that  his  mind  was  by  no  means  OTef» 
thrown  in  the  manner  it  was  afterwards,  when  more 
subdued  and  better  regulated  feelings  might  h»w 
been  expected  by  those  who  glance  over  the  «ur- 
face.  In  his  case,  tlie  boy  was  parent  to  the  naoi 
in  those  misfortimes  which  nurtured  feeling  at  the 
expence  of  firmness. 

The  following  day,  whilst  Helen  accompanied 
Mrs.  Palmer  to  Mrs.  Penrhyn,  Lady  Anne  took  » 
rapid  survey  of  her  own  wants  for  her  supper-table, 
so  far  as  her  daughters  could  supply  tliem. 
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"  I  must  have  a  large  bouquet  of  wax  flowers, 
and  a  new  set  of  baskets  for  glass  dishes  —  they 
look  very  pretty  and  hold  little — then,  I  have  not  a 
hand-screen  in  the  house;   all  went  to  Brighton, 

I  more  pity;   what  money  I  have  thrown  away  on 

'  you  girls,  in  the  last  twelve  months ! — however,  'tis 
of  no  use  repining ;  if  it  answers,  I  shall  be  sntis- 

|fied — hunt  up  all  your  materials,  and  bring  them 
hither ;  there  is  no  occasion  to  have  two  fires." 

So  saying,  with  an  air  of  resignation  to  her  trou- 
bles and  of  due  regard  to  her  finances,  Lady  Anne 

Idismissed  her  daughter  and  took  up  the  Times,  in 
which  she  heui  not  proceeded  far  before  she  found 
mention  made  of  many  injuries  done  to  the  shipping 
by  the  late  winds,  and  particular  fears  expressed  as 
to  the  s£ifety  of  the  Thetis,  Capt.  Middlemore,  she 
having  been  seen  in  a  dismantled  and  suffering 
state  off  Corunna,  during  a  severe  gale,  and  it  was 
well  known  she  had  been  previously  enduring  much 
from  stress  of  weather,  being  spoken  with  off  the 
African  coast,  when  it  was  said  the  captain  was  ac- 
tually dying  of  fatigue. 

Lady  Anne  read  the  whole  twice  over,  and  then 
turned  up  her  eyes  as  if  to  heaven  : — 

"  So  Cornish  men,  who  dwell  upon  the  shore. 
Look  out  when  sttorms  descend  and  billows  roar, 
Devoutly  prayiug  with  uplifted  hands, 
That  some  well-ludeo  sbip  may  strike  the  sands." 
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But  we  must  add,  that  she  did  say,  by  way  < 
tempering  her  pleasure  :  "Well !  I  must  say  I  newr 
saw  a  finer  young  man  in  my  life — indeed  I  Jon't 
know  that  the  court  of  Great  Britain  quite  boasts 
his  equal.  I  am  sure  I  forgive  him,  poor  creature, 
fully  and  freely,  the  vexation  and  uneasiness  he  hai 
caused  me,  and  1  shall  always  remember  him  with 
kindness,  and  he  is  the  only  younger  son  for  whom 
I  ever  had  such  a  feeling.  I  am  now  very  glad  I 
wrote  that  letter — very  glad,  indeed ;  it  will  haw 
an  efiFect  with  Lord  Meersbrook  ;  indeed  there  are 
many  more  unlikely  things  than  that  he  should 
think  of  Georgiaiia  himself;  in  my  opinion,  nothing 
could  be  more  natural.  I  will  put  her  in  <lwp 
mourning ;  with  her  complexion  she  must  make 
quite  a  sensation,  nor  can  any  thing  in  nature  be 
more  interesting  than  a  widow  in  her  minority,  anil 
of  course  she  will  look  like  one,  and  they  may  c^^ 
her  '  the  mourning  bride,'  with  great  propriety."  ^M 

Lady  Anne  now  turned  to  the  theatrical  ne««» 
little  dreaming  that  the  short,  hurried  knock  «be 
had  heard,  but  not  attendeil  to,  had  admitted  a 
visitant  to  her  daughter,  Georgiana,  who,  howertf 
contrary  to  etiquette,  was  at  this  moment  aloM 
with  him  in  the  dining-room.  She  heard  herself 
inquired  for,  and  instantly  obeyed  the  summooti 
for  the  voice  was  familiar  —  it  was  tliat  of  l^ 
Meersbrook. 
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"  Georgians,"  said  he,  taking  her  hand  and  look- 
ing in  her  face,  "  it  is  proper,  my  dear  girl,  you 
should  know  that  the  Thetis  has  been  seen  in  great 
danger,  and  as  the  late  winds  have  strewed  our  own 
coasts  with  wrecks,  we  may  infer  that  similar  effects 
have  taken  place  elsewhere ;  but  then  she  is  such  a 
fine  vessel,  Georgiana, — mind  what  I  say — such  a 
veiy  fine  vessel,  with  a  capital  crew  and  admirable 
officers,  there  is  great  reason  to  hope  she  would  wear 
oat  the  gale." 

Georgiana  could  not  reply  ;  her  sobs  were  suffo- 
cating, and  Lord  Meersbrook,  fearing  the  infection 
of  her  tears,  went  on  to  say, — 

**  My  grandfather  and  my  great  aunt  will  be  in 
town  this  evening,  at  the  neighbouring  hotel.  I  am 
going  immediately  to  Plymouth,  that  I  may  be  on 
the  spot  to  learn  the  tidings,  and  I  trust  to  — — , 
yes,  Georgiana,  I  trust  in  Heaven  (for  to  Grod  alone 
must  we  look),  to  receive  our  dear  Arthur.  Give 
them  all  the  time,  pay  them  all  the  attention  you 
can.  Lady  Anne's  consent  sanctions  you,  which  is  a 
great  comfort  to  me  now.  Tell  them  I  was  well  and 
in  spirits,  Georgiana." 

Georgiana  tried  to  look  up,  for  she  had  received 
comfort,  however  mingled  with  sorrow ;  she  saw 
that  he  was  pale  to  ghastliness,  but  she  compre- 
hended his  charge,  and  said  "  she  would  do  her  best. 
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she  would  not  cry  before  Sir  Edward,  and  she  wished 
to  know  Mrs.  Margaret  very  much." 

"  How  is  Helen,  dear  Georgiana  ?  I  know  she 
is  gone  out  with  Mrs.  Palmer,  or  I  should  have 
begged  to  see  her,  and  yet  it  is  better  I  should  not; 
but  how  is  she  f " 

•*  Much  better  in  health  ;  indeed  she  is  well,  and 
looking  well,  but  her  spirits  are  not  good  in  geoeislr 
and  just  now  she  feels  much  for  me,  for  all qfut" 

Lord  Meersbrook  pressed  Georgiana's  hand  con- 
vulsively, touched  her  cheek  with  his  lips,  and  mut- 
tered something  in  which  the  word  sister  was  alone 
distinct,  sprang  into  his  cab,  and  was  gone. 

"  Mamma  has  consented,  yet  never  told  roe; 
what  can  be  the  meaning  of  tlus  ?  She  has  alnftjt 
an  intention  in  every  thing  she  does  or  lets  alooe. 
Alas  !  my  fate  is  in  far  different  hands  to  hers,  and 
compared  to  which  she  is  an  atom  ;  but  I  cannot 
see  her  now.  I  will  read  the  prayers  for  those  tX 
sea,  in  my  own  room." 

Georgiana  pursued  her  way,  repeating,  as  «b* 
climbed  the  many  stairs,  "  He  stilleth  the  raging  rf 
the  sea,  He  maketh  the  storm  to  cease,  so  that  the 
waves  thereof  are  still,"  and  she  certainly  felt  a  tnut 
in  Providence  strangely  contrasting  itself  with  fi«r 
of  her  mother — a  kind  of  dread  that  should  Arthur, 
in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  good,  be  mercifully 
spared,  still  Lady  Anne  might  wrest  her  from  lii» 
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iS.  If,  in  pursuing  this  train  of  thought,  poor 
Georgiana  attributed  to  her  mamma  more  of  the 
powers  of  the  principle  of  evil  than  slie  or  any  other 
lady  ever  possessed,  let  it  be  remembered  that  she 
had  suffered  more  from  the  fear  of  persecution  than 
any  of  her  sisters,  and  that  she  was  at  this  period 
without  personal  possession  of  that  ring,  which  she 
considered  to  be  a  talisman  that  would  protect  hur 
from  all  danger. 

Long  before  Georgiana  had  risen  from  her  knees, 
Count  Riccardini  might  have  been  heard  in  expos- 
.lation  with  the  page. 

"  I  tell  you  she  will  see  me,  ask  Mam'selle  Fan- 
chette  if  she  will  not?  I  am  not  as  another  gen- 
eman,  I  am  the  relation,  the  doctare,  the  frien. 
Now  you  go  before  me  and  say, '  the  Signor  Riccar- 
dini is  come.' " 

The  button-covered  servitor  had  no  doubt  but 

that  his  sovereign's  answer   would   be   in   reply, 

"  Then  he  may  go ;"  but  he  was  mistaken,  for  Lady 

cAnne  had  discovered  that  she  looked  well  in  her 

'beautiful  lace  nightcaps,  as  most  people  do  when 

their  flesh  has  falleu  away,  and  they  are  verging  to 

e  lantern  jaw ;  therefore,  she  received  the  Count 

ry  graciously,  and  accepted  his  congratulations  on 
l\er  daughter's  marriage  in  the  most  cordial  manner, 
but  when  he  adverted  to  the  bad  weather,  the  nume- 

lus  wrecks,  and  the  supposed  loss  of  the  Thetis,  she 
interrupted  him  with, — 
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Ck>unt,  do  not  allow  jour  oonvemtKiD 
^HMlDy  fo  agreeable)  to  '  suffer  ■  sn  change,'  fo' 
■^T  I  have  not  nerves  for  it,  and  jtm  are  certain 
I  ahidl  be  very  suiBciently  troubled  by  that  sill; 
gtri,  Georgiana,  who,  I  find,  with  an  otter  disregBrd 
«f  all  etiquette,  has  seen  Lord  Me«rsbrook  ^^ 
morning,  for  two  minutes,  after  which  she  ran  "P 
stairs,  with  eyes  as  red  as  a  burning  coal ;  a  pretty 
object  he  roust  have  thought  her." 

"  I  don't  believe  he  look  at  her,  save  for  the  sym- 
pathy. I  have  meet  him  myself,  and  he  is  overwhelm 
with  the  solicitude,  the  anxiety." 

"  Solicitude  ! — anxiety !     I  thought  he  was  cooie 
to  tell  her  that  his  brother  was  really  drowned,  i 
am  sure  it  would  be  the  best  thing  that  could  happK 
to  him.    I  can't  conceive  a  more  disagreeable  thing 
than  tossing  about,  night  after  night  and  day  afttf  j 
day,  without  a  morsel  of  warm  victuals,  or  even  dij  I 
clothes  ;  all  the  while  the  headsman  standing  ort* ' 
the  officers,  and  the  hangman  over  tlie  crew,  rtflnj 
to  do  execution,  as  it  were,  yet  still  delaying.  Ob<  j 
it  is  terrible  to  think  of.     I  am  sure  I  hope  he  is  oot 
of  his  pain  before  now ;  but  pray  don't  let  us  taft 
about  him," 

"  I  will  say  no  more,  but  I  must  think  for « 
of  Georgiana ;  but  are  you  really  well  ?  has  tb*  (•'I 
tive  air  make  you  strong  ?" 

■  Oh,  yes,  1  am  well,  of  course,  but  I  shall  o"*  j 
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e  strong  all  at  once,  especially  with  such  trying 
'eather ;  one  week  at  Paris  will  set  me  up  com- 


"Does  the  physician  say  you  must  go  there? 
•TO  you  see  him  to-day  ?" 

These  words  were  uttered  with  such  deep  in- 
vest, such  sincere  pity,  that,  few  as  they  were, 
hey  awoke  in  Lady  Anne's  mind  a  train  of  thought, 
n  which  she  instantly  acted.  Fixing  her  eyes  on 
bose  glittering  with  kindly  drops  of  compassion 
nr  her  altered  appearance,  she  said  in  a  low  serious 
ofce — 

**  Count,  I  have  no  physician,  nor  do  I  mean  to 
am  one.  I  paid  more  to  those  medical  men  at 
lighten  than  is  satisfactory  to  my  conscience  on 
£ectiou ;  but,  as  I  took  care  of  the  prescription, 
get  my  drugs  from  the  chymists,  and  make  them 
)  at  home." 

^  Oh  1  that  will  never  do ;  what  is  right  at  one 
me,  is  no  right  at  another.  I  am  great  nurse.  I 
low  all  the  steps  which  take  the  complaint ;  you 
M$t  have  doctare." 

**  Doctors  must  have  fees.  Count.  Rotheles  said, 
rou  must  go  home,  Anne,  you  must  have  advice,' 
It  he  omitted  the  purse  of  sovereigns,  jvhich 
ight  have  purchased  the  advice." 

**  It  was  pity,  great  pity,  but  the  rich  man  do  not 
low  the  want,  so  he  no  think,  he  is  not  bad,  but 
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he  fail  in  the  good,  for  want  of  Ihhik.  I  will 
you  what  I  will  do.  WHien  I  come  from  Briglit 
I  buy  myself  a  horse  and  a  cab,  so  you  call  him, 
quite  diminutif  cab,  and  together  he  is  smart 
afiaire.  I  sell  him.  and  bring  you  the  sorereigo— 
never  I  will  borrow  the  money,  never  I  will  be  in 
the  difficult,  my  principe  no  allow  that ;  but  I  sell 
my  indulgence,  my  toy^ 

If  I^dy  Anne  had  any  portion  of  that  propcrtj 
she  had  just,  to  tlie  great  joy  of  her  auditor,  laiJ 
claim  to,  t.  e.,  conscience,  we  may  suppose  it  gait 
her  at  this  moment  a  gentle  twinge,  but  she  lovtil 
a  scheme,  had  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  thesf 
faculties  by  which  it  was  pursued,  and  had  a  tnilj 
masculine  mind  in  the  pursuit  and  attainment  of 
any  object  self-love  selected  as  desirable.     She  hui 
now  two  wants,  each  demanding  money,  therefore, 
when  she  said,  "  Indeed  I  cannot  think  of  your 
doing  any  such  thing,  my  dear  Count,"  she  by  w 
means  repressed  the  cough,  which  made  him  M* 
the  necessity  for  doing  so.     When  she  was  able  to 
speak,  she  mentioned  being  all  the  poorer  at  tui 
time,  from  having  paid  a  large  sum  to  Mr.  Pklnwr, 
adding,  "  But  really,  Count,  it  would  be  a  thoiH 
sand  pities  to  part  with  your  carriage,  for  it  ••• 
only  yesterday  that  Mrs.  Pevensey  was  saying  tW 
you  and  it  altogether  were  the  prettiest  set  out  in 
town,  and  much  admired  in  the  parks." 
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"So  I  have  hear  before,"  said  the  Count,  rising, 

"  they  tell  me  myself,  and  another  foreign  Count, 

1>riiig  in  fashion  the  middle  age  gentilman ;  he  is 

num  yong  than  me  a  little,  but  I  preserve  my  figure 

wtter  than  him ;  bah,  bah,  this  is  nonsense,  only 

Bis  good,  so  far  as  it  make  large  the  price.    I  buy 

Biy  horse  cheap,  because  he  is  starve,  poor  thing ; 

fte  Bibel  say,  '  the  merciful  man,  he  is  merciful  to 

Ml  beast,'  so  I  have  much  mercy  to  him,  and  he 

gtnt  very  handsome,  and  I  understand  the  manage, 

ip  we  look  good  together.     When  I  will  sell,  come 

the  rich  Englishman,  perhaps  he  is  short  and  round, 

or  perhaps  he  is  long,  and  ill-made  n'importe  he 

jnmp  on  my  horse,  and  he  say,  '  now  I  am  look 

like  the  Count  Riceardini,'  bah,  bah,  he  give  large 

money,  and  I  bring  him  money  to  you  for  the  doc- 

tara  fees." 

••Really,  dear  Count,  you  are  too  kind.  I 
Siought  you  had  been  rich,  or  I  could  not  have 
biken  so  much  from  you  last  autumn." 

**  Rich  !  so  I  am,  my  good  madam,  in  Italy,  and 
not  poor  in  England,  but  many  degrees  from  the 
rich  in  your  estimation,  and  always  shall  be  great 
raj  £rcm  the  poor  in  my  own  ;  'cause  I  have  no 
lebt,  ao  show,  no  pretence ;  I  no  injure  the  poor 
Ban,  that  is  baseness ;  I  no  rival  the  rich  man,  that 
«  foolishness.'" 
Lady  Anne  had  many  times  made  efforts  of  this 
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nature  to  learn  tlie  actual  amount  of  the  Couot'i 
income,  but  she  never  failed  to  be  baffled  —  it  was 
Iiard  for  her  endeavours  of  any  kind  to  be  thus 
eluded  by  a  man  who  usually  held  his  heart  and 
his  iiistory  in  his  hand  for  any  one  to  read,  but  yet 
every  trial  she  made  to  this  end  was  sure  to  be 
foiled,  and  she  was  always  compelled  to  recur  to 
the  truth  of  her  own  assertion  to  her  daugh 
•'  the  Count  is  a  very  odd  man,  but  he  is  no  fbol 

Tile  evening  of  the  second  day  after  this 
curred,  he  again  visited  her  with  every  mark  of 
pleasure  in  his  countenance,  but  he  said  nothing  oo 
what  WEis  uppermost,  until  Lady  Anne,  by  a  gra- 
cious nod,  told  her  daughters  they  might  go,  wiieo, 
taking  a  canvas  bag  from  his  pocket,  he  emptied  in 
contents  on  the  table,  saying,  *'  Here  is  the  niooey 
for  doctare,   all  in  gold,  as  I  say :  seventy-lhrw 
pounds  ten.     I  sell  my  horse  for  one  hundred,  anil 
my  expense  is  ten.     With  a  little  more  put  lo  ih* 
remainder,  I   treat  myself  to   Paris  for  kiss  roj 
Bambino,  and  welcome  tlie  bride  and  Glentworth,     , 
and  dear  Margarita,  (so  like  her  angil  cousiM^^M 
Oh  !  I  must  see  them,  my  heart  have  no  peace  til  ~ 
it  see." 

Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory;  than  this 
claration  to  Lady  Anne  ;  she  almost  felt  c^xkbU 
giving  him  five  sovereigns  of  his  own  mooqr » 
help  his  journey,  so  willing  was  she  thai  he  shottU 
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go  soon,  and  she  inquired  eagerly,  "  what  day  he 
would  go  ?" 

*«  I  think  it  will  be  Monday." 

"So  soon  as  that?  Well,  then,  since  we  are 
akme,  I  will  give  you  a  commission,  (the  only  one 
I  shall  trouble  you  with)  seeing  I  shall  be  soon 
there  myself,  you  know.  It  is  to  dispose  of  a  dia- 
mond ring,  which  you  can  manage  better  than  I 
can,  a  great  deal." 

As  Lady  Anne  spoke,  she  opened  a  cabinet,  and 
took  from  a  little  drawer  a  diamond  ring,  which 
she  put  upon  the  fore-finger  of  her  right  hand,  and 
passed  before  the  lamp. 

"  It  is  very  splendid,  indeed,"  said  the  Count, 
•*  I  would  not  have  you  sell  it ;  Lady  AUerton  should 
have  it  for  a  wedding  present." 

At  this  moment  Fanchette  appeared  with  a  large 
fiir  lined  cloak,  saying  the  chair-men  could  not 
wait,  as  there  was  a  rout  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  she  began  hastily  to  draw  on  that  glove  of  her 
lady^s  which  was  on  the  table. 

**  It  is  a  monstrous  bore,  but  I  am  going  over 
the  Way  to  meet  Sir  Edward  Hales  Hnd  his  sister  ; 
you  might  as  well  go  with  me,  and  I  will  tell  you 
about  the  ring,  which,  by  the  way,  is  still  on  my 
finger." 

To  account  for  its  being  so  situated,  we  must  in- 
form the  reader  that  poor  Georgiana,  at  the  time 
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when  her  sister  and  Mrs.  Palmer  returned,  was 
heard  to  exclaim,  "  Helen,  did  j-ou  bring  my  work- 
box  with  j'our  own  hands  ?  Please  to  give  roe  roy 
work-box,  Fanchette,"  on  which  Lady  Anne  just 
opened  her  dressing-room  door,  and  beheld  Ckor- 
giana  hugging  her  box  to  her  bosom,  as  she  roadf 
her  way  to  lier  own  room,  as  if  it  were  a  precious 
something  she  could  not  value  enough. 

"  Rather  odd  that,  after  so  much  crying,"  said 
Lady  Anne ;  ''  she  can  have  very  little  money,  no- 
thing to  be  anxious  about,  certainly.  I  roust  ex- 
amine that  box,  young  lady  ;  most  probably  theff 
have  been  letters,  but  there  may  have  been  pre- 
sents." 

When  Georgiana  was  able  to  speak  without 
tears,  she  related  her  short  interview  with  Loi" 
Meersbrook,  and  inquired  if  she  might  accomp»''J 
Mrs.  Palmer  to  call  on  Mrs.  Margaret  HaW,*"' 
ding,  "  Sir  Eilward  was  very  kind  to  me  when  •" 
was  at  Rotheles  Castle." 

"  Yes,  you  may  go,  and  take  Helen  with  you ;  ^ 
course  you  will  apologize  forme  properly,  but  Jo"' 
encourage  the  old  people  to  come  here  much, '' 
would  be  a  dreadful  bore.  However,  it  cant  ^ 
long  ;  we  shall  be  gone  soon,  I  trust." 

As  they  were  descending.  Lady  Anne 
Helen,  to  ask  her  to  leave  her  the  key  of  her«or»*j 
box,  as  she  had  mislaid  her  own,  and  Helen, 
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course,  put  it  in  her  hand,  saying,  "  she  was  afrairi 
it  would  be  found  too  small," 

All  the  work-boxes  of  the  sisters  had  been  pre- 
sents of  Mr.  Glentworth's,  and  were  exactly  alike, 
so  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
opening  Georgiana's  box  with  Helen's  key,  and 
Lady  Anne  was  not  long  in  finding  a  small  satin 
bag,  in  which  was  placed  her  one  precious  love- 
ktter,  in  the  folds  of  which  was  found  a  brilliant 
ring  of  such  extraordinary  beauty  and  apparent 
value  as  to  be  perfectly  dazzling.  "  Oh,  nh  !  Cer- 
tainly, it  must  be  said  the  sailor  has  done  the  thing 
handsomely  ;  if  he  is  drowned  she  has  got  some- 

» thing  to  remember  him  by.  Not  that  the  thing  is 
fit  for  so  young  a  girl  at  all.  Doubtless  this  has 
been  a  prize.  If  I  thought  it  were  a  family  jewel 
I  would  not  touch  it,  of  course ;  but  that  is  out  of 
the  question,  for  Lord  Meersbrook  would  have  been 
the  possessor  in  that  case.     No  I  it  is  some  trans- 

■action  of  the  sailor's,  so  I  shall  take  it  and  sell  it ; 
it  is  a  surer  card  than  tlie  Count's  horse  a  gootl 

^deal,  for  it  will  fetch  two  hundred  pounds  from  a 

^jeweller  at  least.  However,  as  she  knows  nothing 
of  its  worth,  yet  may  have  a  great  value  for  it, 
suppose  I  put  her  one  into  the  letter,  just  to  kiss 

^And  to  cry  over." 

f  Lady  Anne  generally  wore  a  great  many  rings,  and 
she  drew  from  her  hand  one  of  little  value,  but  which 
VOL.  u.  F 
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was,  perhaps,  about  the  same  size  with  Georgiana's, 
and  put  it  into  the  letter  so  adroitly,  it  might  have 
lain  there  undisturbed  for  months;  since,  although  it 
had  been  much  the  poor  girl's  custom  to  gaze  on  het  _, 
prize,  to  press  it  to  her  lips  and  her  bosom,  since  shif 
knew  every  word  of  the  letter,  it  was  of  late  her 
habit  to  caress  the  bag  which  contained  it,  and  be 
content  with  feeling  the  ring  instead  of  seeing  it. 
In  consequence,  she  never  missed  it ;  and  two  dajs 
had  passed,  in  which  Lady  Anne  remained  in  quiet 
possession  of  her  secret,  and,  wliat  she  emphatically  j 
deemed,  "  a  prize."      There  were  further  conjeO"" 
tures  respecting  the  Thetis,  but   nothing  of  any 
importance  was  added  to  the  information  originallj 
given,  and  which  was  of  so  alarming  a  character. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  party  assembiw 
at  Mr.  Palmer's  was  unavoidably  of  a  very  seriwa 
description,  and  Lady  Anne  took  what  she  called 
"their  cue,"  though  she  could  not  fail  to  make 
many  comparisons  between  them  and  herself,  vei) 
much  in  favour  of  the  latter.  "  They  are  very 
much  older  than  me,"  said  she;  "though  tbey 
carry  things  off  mighty  well ;  and  really,  if  that 
Blrs.  Margaret  chose  to  dress  properly,  she  might 
take  from  her  looks  a  good  ten  years,  not  but  the 
close  coiffure  and  the  milk-white  hair  parted  on 
her  brow  has  something  pretty  in  it,  when  supports 
by  that  fair,  smooth,  imwrinkled  face.    She  W* 
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can  have  knowo  a  care ;  any  one  may  see  she  has 
neither  a  debt  nor  a  daughter." 

Our  readers  will  have  seen  that  debts  and 
daughters  did  not  necessarily  go  together,  but  it 
was  always  Lady  Anne's  will  to  class  them  as  part 
and  parcel  of  each  other,  without  a  due  regard  to 
dtber  justice  or  mercy. 

Count  Biccardini was  invaluable  to  the  party; 

he  met  the  trial  of  the  time,  not  eluded  it.    As  a 

dweller  on  the  banks  of  the  ocean,  be  related 

nuions  accounts  of  the  sufferers  by  tempest;  and 

in  every  case  where  the  vessel  was  seaworthy  it 

eventually  overcame  its  difficulties,  and  without 

directly  saying  "  that  British  men-of-war  could 

not,  and  did  not  go  down,"  he  yet  enabled  every 

me  to  make  a  favourable  inference ;  and  as  it  was 

impossible  for  the  most  positive  man  of  the  world 

not  to  rely  on  the  truth  of  his  stories,  even  when 

they  clearly  saw  the  end  he  had  in  view,  so,  of 

course,  the  artless  and  upright  implicitly  believed 

him,  and  thankfully  accepted  the  consolations  he 

ofi^red  them.    These  were  naturally  enhanced  by 

the  respect  they  entertained  for  his  character  as  a 

convert  to  Protestantism;  and  Mrs.  Margaret,  who 

liad  heard  of  his  open  renunciation  of  the  error  of 

his  creed,  and,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  classed 

liiin  with  those  individuals  represented  in  Fox's 

Martyrs  tied  to  the  stake,and  holding  uptheir  clasped 
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hands  amid  flames  that  "were  any  thing  but  ligii 
was  absolutely  astonished  to  see  a  man  who,  i 
though  no  longex  young  and  lovely,  like  Frederic 
and  Arthur,  was  handsome  enough  to  have  charmed 
bloody  Mary  herself,  and  could  hardly  have  failed 
to  touch  the  heart  of  the  virgin  queen,  who  was 
the  object  of  her  special  veneration.  A  single 
evening  sufficed  to  place  the  Count  in  the  same 
position  in  the  hearts  of  his  new  acquaintanoe 
which  he  had  always  held  in  those  who  had  known 
him  long  and  intimately.  The  sincere  are  the 
confiding,  and  integrity  and  kindness  possess  iD* 
tuitive  faculties  for  distingxiishing  and  preferring 
each  other:  penetration  is  not  the  exclusive  pro- 
perty of  the  worldly-wise,  though  they  are  per- 
petually claiming  it 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 

Precisely  at  ten  Sir  Edward  Hales's  carriage 
drew  up  at  Mr.  Palmer's  door,  and  Mrs.  P.  bustled 
about  to  see  the  necessary  wrappings  assumed  by 
her  aged  guests,  previous  to  their  leaving  her  warm 
drawing-room,  the  temperature  of  which  had  been 
so  agreeable  and  suitable  to  Lady  Anne,  that  she 
determined  to  remain  an  hour  longer,  and  Count 
Riccardini  felt  himself  bound  to  see  her  and  her 
daughters  safely  home;  in  fact,  he  was  in  good 
spirits,  for  he  felt  that  he  had  been  with  the  good, 
and  if  they  were,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  afflicted, 
they  were  not  the  hopeless  and  the  deserted. 

When  Mrs.  Margaret  had  made  her  curtesy  to 
each  individual  and  kissed  Georgiana,  Sir  Edward 
advanced  to  Lady  Anne,  and  carefully  pulling  off 
bis  glove  (in  which  there  happened  to  be  a  little 
difficulty),  tendered  his  hand.  The  lady  (who  had 
been  very  charming  all  the  evening)  would  not  be 
behind  in  any  old-world  act  of  courtesy;  she  pulled 
off  ber  glove,  placed   her   hand  in  that  of  Sir 
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Edward,  and  the  ring  dropped  on  the  carpet  in  the 
sight  of  several  of  the  party,  whose  eyes  led  his  to 
the  brilliant  which  lay  close  to  his  foot. 

"  Georgiana !  Georgians !  you  have  lost  your 
ring,"  said  the  baronet :  "  I  could  know  it  from* 
thousand." 

"  Lost  her  ringT  cried  Mrs.  Margaret,  in  super 
stitious  alarm,  which  words  were  bandied  from 
tongue  to  tongue,  though  several  observed  "  It  wai 
not  dropped  by  Georgiana,  it  fell  from  Lady  Anne'iB 
glove."  But  the  old  gentleman  being  not  quick  of 
hearing,  and  very  desirous  of  doing  away  with  the 
painful  impression  made  by  liis  sister's  explanatioOi 
called  to  Georgiana,  who  was  near  the  door,  whisper- 
ing with  Mrs.  Margaret. 

"  Come  here,  come  here,  nauglity  child,  and  take 
your  wedding  ring  from  his  hand  who  gave  it  to 
you,  and  be  more  careful  another  time." 

"  Don't  scold  me,  dear  Sir  Edward ;  it  wU 
mamma  who  wore  it,  and  her  fingers  are  grown 
thin ;  her  own  rings  have  all  a  little  silk  pad,  but 
this  being  mine,  was  not  properly  prepared." 

Lady  Anne  held  out  her  hand  in  confirniatioOf 
but  she  did  not  speak,  for  the  Count's  eyes  abtf- 
lutely  transfixed  her,  and  as  Mrs,  Margaret  vts 
observing,  "  that  she  had  at  home  the  identic*!, 
lisht.  silver  chain,  with  which  it  was  fastened  *" 
the  wrist  of  their  female  ancestor,  who  was  a  gre*' 
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beauty  at  the  court  of  James  the  First,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  they  ought  never  to  be  part,  that  ring, 
and  that  chain,  and  it  will  be  best  for  you,  my  dear 
madanie,  to  tfike  it  in  your  custode,  and  keep  for 
Georgiana,  till  certain  time.  She  shall  have  her 
ring,  when  she  have  got  her  chain  ;  the  ring  have 
had  one  grand  escape,  and  I  humbly  trust,  the  hand 
that  give  the  chain  will  have  one  also." 

Georgiana,  who  well  knew  that  "  more  was 
meant  than  met  tlie  ear,"  gladly  gave  her  treasure 
into  Mrs.  Margaret's  keeping-,  though  she  trembled 
for  the  letter,  which  was  much  the  best  part  of  it. 
Helen  recovered  her  usual  colour,  which  had  utterly 
receded,  for  she  felt  implicated  in  the  transaction, 
and  longed  for  the  moment  of  dismissal ;  but  when 
the  old  people  were  gone,  Mr.  Palmer  proposed  a 
rubber,  stirred  the  fire,  and  seemed  inclined  to  be 
comfortable ;  but  the  Count,  starting  up  with  a 
slight  bow  to  Mrs.  Palmer,  and  a  look  of  almost 
tearful  pity  on  his  nieces,  muttered  "  good  night," 
and  was  gone. 

An  hour  with  his  dear  invaluable  books,  a  glass 
of  lemonade,  and  a  biscuit,  sent  the  Count  to  bed 
in  peace  with  all  men ;  and  if  lie  could  not  exactly 
forgive  one  woman,  he  was  at  least  able  to  forget 
her ;  he  was  not  compelled  to  say, 

"  Tby  image  steals  betwixt  m}-  God  and  me." 
Far  different  were  the  feelings  of  the  family  in 
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Welbeck  Street;  Lady  Anne  was  at  once,  or  rath 
alternately,  enraged,  ashamed,  and  relieved; 
could  not  fail  tti  be  angry  that  she  Lad  lost  a  prL 
when  it  was  literally  in  her  grasp ;  nor  could 
hope  to  look  her  own  innocent  child  in  the  fa< 
however  darkly  she  might  frown,  without  shrink? 
ing  from  the  mode  of  the  transaction,  which  she 
considered  the  only  objectionable  part  of  the  affair; 
that  slie  had  not  actually  parted  with  an  artidlfl 
that  a  powerful  and  respectable  family  would  have 
raised   everj'    possible   means   for    regaining,   and 
would  be  eventually  brought  home  to  her  she  couifll 
not  doubt,  since  the  Count  would  unquestionablj 
have  told  the  literal  truth,  if  both  her  life  and  hiiv 
own  had  depended  upon  it.  V 

At  all  events,  she  had  not  strength  to  punish  to> 
night ;  therefore,  on  returning  Helen  her  key,  site 
said,  "  You  may  both  go  to  bed ;  to-morrow  1  shall 
have  a  good  deal  to  say  to  Miss  Georgiana,  M 
she  probably  expects." 

"  Oh !  give  me  your  key — quick,  quick,  deW 
Helen,  that  I  may  see  if  it  will  open  my  box." 

It  did  so,  and  all  within  was  found  quitf 
comme  il  faut ;  there  was  even  a  ring  witliio  tJw 
precious  letter ;  it  appeared  positive  witchcraft,  but 
the  letter  was  unfolded  with  an  eager  but  trwn- 
bling  hand,  and  she  beheld  a  ring,  with  a  jlone 
beneath,  in  wliich  a  small  skull  and  cross4)one$  sp- 
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peared,  indicating  that  it  was  worn  in  memory 
of  the  dead ;  both  knew  it  well,  it  was  on  their 
mamma's  finger  yesterday  morning. 

*'0h!  Helen,  Helen,  how  thankful  I  am  that 
my  own  ring  is  safe,  and  that  we  have  both  seen 
it;  had  I  found  this  at  a  time  when  I  had  retired 
to  think  and  to  pray  for  poor  Arthur,  I  should 
have  believed  my  ring  was  changed  in  order  to 
warn  me  of  his  death ;  I  should,  indeed;  how  could 
mamma  perform  so  cruel  an  act  towards  me,  when 
I  am  suffering  so  much  ?" 

**  She  did  not  think  of  that,  depend  upon  it ;  she 
only  meant  to  swindle  you  out  of  the  ring,  because 
it  is  so  beautiful  and  costly." 

"  But  she  never  pulled  off  her  glove,  never 
■bowed  she  had  such  a  thing." 

"  She  did  not,  therefore  I  am  the  more  per- 
suaded she  meant  to  keep  it  and  sell  it,  in  order 
that  she  may  give  an  entertainment  in  honour  of 
Mary ;  poor  Mary,  who  never  got  a  kind  word,  or 
a  decent  gown,  when  she  was  with  us,  must  now 
fce  /^ted  and  applauded,  because  she  has  married 
« lord." 

"Well,  Helen,  don't  blame  her  for  making  a 
fiece  of  work  about  that,  for  it  is  something.  Fm 
*UFe  I  wish  she  was  going  to  do  it  for  your  marry- 
itig  a  lord,  tliat  I  do;  but  be  assured  I  should 
*»ever  envy  you  if  it  please  God  to  give  me  Arthur, 
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for  I  consider  him  a  hero,  and  above  all  lords,  aj, 
all  princes." 

Tlie  following  morning,  Lady  Anne  really  M 
BummoD  a  physician,  feeling  assured,  that  by  QO 
other  medium  she  could  allay  the  fears  of  the 
Count.  In  all  cases,  where  neither  acute  pain  nor 
violent  fever  was  experienced,  she  considered  me- 
dical assistance  useless  and  ridiculous,  a  mere 
waste  of  money,  for  which  she  could  find  much 
more  agreeable  employment.  When  very  youngi 
she  had  been  well  acquainted  with  several  women 
of  rank,  the  friends  of  her  mother,  who  occupied 
and  doubtless  amused  themselves  with  being  regu- 
lar nervous  invalids,  luider  the  surveillance  of  the 
tlien  celebrated  Dr.  Warren,  who  reckoned  tliem 
as  a  sure  card  for  ten  thousand  a  year.  Laiiy 
Anne  determined,  even  then,  never  to  belong  to 
the  delicate  and  ailing.  She  did  not  blame  them, 
for  she  considered  it  in  the  light  of  a  leading 
fashion,  suitable  for  great  houses,  and  by  no  meaz» 
incompatible  with  beauty  and  coquetry,  having 
seen  it  answer  in  various  cases,  which,  if  she  hm 
written  her  projected  book,  it  is  probable  >li* 
would  have  exhibited  in  good  stile.  She  rejoice<l 
that  it  was  not  the  fashion  of  her  day,  and  b*" 
probably  rendered  her  daughters  on  the  whole  go* 
service,  by  making  them  sensible  from  their  babv* 
hood,  that  to  be  poorly  was  to  be  naughty ;  oo>ii 
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on  the  present  occasion,  it  must  be  said,  she  either 
resisted  indomitably,  or  yielded  reluctantly,  to  the 
demands  of  sickness.     The  indulgences  of  habit 

( she  would  not  resign,  therefore  held  by  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table;  but  the  comforts  of  equable 
heat,  which  was  particularly  necessary,  she  denied 
herself  much  too  long,  and  resisted  warm  clothing 

[  most  determinately ;  "  the  last  thing  on  earth  she 
could  bear  was,  that  of  being  an  old  woman  before 
her  time,  unless,  indeed,  it  was  giving  real  sove- 
reigns to  the  doctors ;"  a  little,  leeile  inclination  to 

I  coining  on  the  occasion  of  giving  a  fee  would  arise, 
for  it  is  certain  she  never  did  it  without  remem- 
bering a  certain  depot  of  yellow  medals  in  a  shop- 
window,  which  she  considered  admirably  calcula- 
ted for  rewarding  the  sons  of  Esculapius. 

When  the  Count  had  contrived  to  exchange  a 
few  words  with  the  gentleman  for  whom  Lady 
Anne  had  sent,  and  who  was  not  less  a  man  of 
integrity  than  skill,  the  poor  girls  eagerly  seized 
upon  him,  and  demanded  "what  the  physician 
said,  and  what  he  recommended." 

'  "  He  say  Lady  Anne  is  much  more  bad  than 
she  will  allow,  and  that  she  must  be  prevent  doing 
what  will  be  injurious,  so  I  tell  him,  '  her  will  is 
her  law,  it  always  have  been  and  always  will  be ;' 
then  he  say,  •  lier  daughters  must  persuade  her,  she 
will  yield  to  one  or  other  of  them ;   perhaps  the 
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raarry  one  that  she  respect,  perhaps  the  young  one, 
who  is  the  darling ;'  so  I  say,  '  Sir,  ^he  care  for  the 
wnole  five  one  pinch  of  tlie  sauff,  and  no  more.'  " 

"  Ob  !  fie,  fie,  uncle  !  how  could  you  say  such  a 
thing  to  the  doctor  ?*  ^t 

"  I  was  in  anxiety,  my  dear  Helen,  and  the  tme" 
flew  out  of  my  mouth ;  so  he  smile,  and  he  say, 
*  She  must  have  firm  nurse,  and  warm  rooms,  anil 
never  come  out  of  them,  and  the  ba-ro-meter  miut; 
keep  her  in  one  temper,  day  and  night.  Wonder- 
ful instrument,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  !" 

^  But  bow  is  she  to  live,  uncle ;  will  he  give  tbi 
proper  directions  ?" 

"  He  give  them  to  herself  and  Fanchelte — sb« 
must  drink  nothink  but  lemonade  or  milk;  fiiM 
medicine  that;  and  no  culinaries  she  now  eat; 
that  will  make  her  angrj-,  I  fear,  notwithstanding 
tlie  ba-ro-meter.  You  have  great  task  before  you, 
but  take  comfort.  I  go  to  bring  you  great  astiit- 
ance  in  the  good  sisters ;  an  the  hosbens  of  then 
will  be  your  brothers ;  and  am  I  not  the  father  to 
you,  and  always  will  be  ?  Bah,  bah  !  it  will  oot  d" 
for  cry,  my  daught^res." 

Hastily  kissing  tliem,  the  G}unt  withdrew,  awi, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  day  but  one  after  crossed  tb» 
Channel,  and  was  so  far  fortunate,  as  to  be  tittn 
only  one  day  before  those  whom  he  sought  arrived, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned. 
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The  physician,  in  consequence  of  the  Count's 
admissions,  and  his  own  observations,  perceived  that 
it  was  necessary  he  should  be  as  peremptory  as  his 
patient,  whom,  however,  he  could  not  induce  to  ad- 
mit a  nurse,  though  he  deprecated,  for  Helen,  the 
continuance  in  one  apartment.  Lady  Anne  argued, 
"  that  what  was  good  for  herself  could  not  be  bad 
for  her  daughters,  as  they  must  originally  have  the 
same  constitutions ;  but  whether  that  was  the  case 
or  not,  it  was  their  duty  to  attend  on  her — two 
daughters  could  surely  manage  one  mother. 

The  doctor  had  his  doubts ;  but  the  pertinacity, 
and  the  quiet,  half-concealed  contempt  of  the  lady, 
piqued  him  into  using  his  utmost  endeavours,  by 
way  of  convincing  her  his  way  was  the  right  in 
preference  to  her  own ;  and,  in  about  a  week's  time, 
the  really  did  admit  as  much  to  Mrs.  Palmer,  who, 
with  her  wonted  kindness,  sought  every  day  to 
loften  the  term  of  her  imprisonment.  At  this  time 
she  informed  her,  that  Lord  Meersbrook  had  writ- 
ten to  his  grandfather,  "  that  he  had  seen  the  cap- 
tain of  a  vessel  who  had  been  in  the  same  storm 
with  the  Thetis,  and  maintained  that  she  did  not 
go  down  at  that  period ;  and  that,  being  a  much 
larger  and  better  appointed  vessel  than  his  own,  he 
trusted  she  might  be  then  working  her  way  home- 
wards, though  slowly." 

Mrs.  Palmer  added,  "  that  this  news,  though  it 
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could  scarcely  be  called  exhilarating,  had  had  sQchl 
em  effect  on  her  elderly  friends,  that  they  had  d»»l 
termined  to   set  out  to  Bath,  and,  when  rested^] 
proceed  thence  to  Exeter,  in  order  to  be  nearer  th 
place  where  the  vessel  was  expected,  and  to  be  i 
support  to    Lord    Meersbrook,    in    case    of 
worst." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Lady  Anne,  musing,  "  whetha 
they  would  like  Georgiana  to  go  with  them ;  but  it 
would  hardly  be  proper,  as  the  young  man  is  com- 
ing home  so  soon." 

"  Alas  !"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  "  I  do  not  see  there 
is  any  more  prospect  of  that  than  there  has  been 
the  last  fortnight.     Every  day  that  passes  dimi-  ■ 
nishes  my  hopes ;  and  I  would  certainly  advise  joS  ■ 
to  give  my  friends  the  comfort  of  Miss  Georgian*'" 
company,  if  you  did  not  require  it  yourself." 

Lady  Anne  had,  in  the  meantime,  recollected 
that  she  could  not  spare  Georgiana ;  therefore,  sh« 
said,  "  You  are  quite  riglit,  dear  Mrs.  Palmer,  tb« 
must  stay  witli  me ;  nevertheless,  I  am  so  nearly 
well,  that  I  am  sure  this  excellent  news  (for  I  afli 
sure  it  is  excellent,  croak  as  you  please,)  will  giv9 
me  spirits  to  call  a  little  party  together,  in  honour 
of  my  daughter,  Lady  Allerton's  marriage,  previow 
to  my  setting  out  to  France." 

"  I  tliink  you  must  not  venture  into  the  drawing- 
room  during  March,  Lady  Anne,  it  is  a  trying 
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month ;  and  I  would  not  have  you  cross  the  Chan- 
nel  till  late  in  April." 

"  If  you  had  seen  the  breakfast  I  eat  this  morn- 
ing, my  good  lady,  you  would  not  have  talked  about 
months,  and  airs,  and  that  nonsense ;  'tis  the  cant 
of  the  medical  men  j  and  who  can  blame  them  for 
using  it,  when  it  puts  money  in  the  purse  ?  Do 
you  think  Mrs.  Margaret  Hales  ever  shut  herself 
op  in  a  room,  and  stufFed  the  keyhole  with  paper, 
as  Helen  has  done  ?    Not  she,  indeed  1" 

<•  But  then  she  has  no  complaint  whatever,  which 
makes  all  the  difference." 

**  She  has  seventy-five  years  on  her  shoulders- 
complaint  enough,  in  all  conscience ;  she  has  re- 
fused many  an  offer,  I'll  be  bound,  before  I  was 
bom,  for  she  must  have  been  very  pretty.  If  one 
eould  be  like  her,  really  many  persons  would  not 
object  to  becoming  old  women." 

**  I  will  tell  her  what  you  say,  and  see  if  it  will 
get  a  smile  out  of  her ;  I  am  going  there  now,  and 
will,  if  you  please,  take  Georgiana's  arm,  as  they 
will  go  to  Reading  to  night." 

"  By  all  means ;  offer  my  warmest  congratula- 
tions; tell  them,  their  first  letter  will  set  me  at 
work  to  kill  the  fatted  calf;  but  they  must  expect 
the  wanderer  to  be  in  a  sadly  reduced  state,  and 
had  better  keep  him  a  while  in  Devonshire.  Should 
I  give  up  going  to  Paris,  as  my  doctor  advises,  I 
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shall  go  duwn  to  them  there,  and  take  Georgians 
with  me." 

"  I  think  that  an  excellent  plan  ;  and  1  will  tell 
them  exact  1    what  you  say." 

"  Well,"  said  Lady  Anne  to  herself,  as  the  door 
closed,  "  if  they  have  a  grain  of  sense,  they  will »« 
tlie  propriety  of  writing  immediately  to  their  game- 
keeper, to  send  me  whatever  he  can  muster  next 
week ;  and  Rotlieles  is  so  mighty  fond  of  these  re- 
spectabk  old  people,  that,  considering  the  partj  as 
made  in  honour  of  tlie  young  sailor,  nothing  can  be 
more  likely  than  that  he  will  be  very  liberal  indeed; 
the  Palmers  ought  to  be  so,  1  am  sure,  for  they  had 
their  money,  which  was,  I  dare  say,  more  they  ex- 
pected. If  the  young  man  is  drowned,  after  all,  it 
will  only  prove  that  1  deceived  myself  (owing,  of 
course,  to  my  ardent  liopes  and  wishes),  shew  that 
Georgiana  is  at  liberty,  and  give  Lord  Meersbrook 
a  hint — the  doctor  will  take  one ;  he  w  consiJerat* 
at  present,  and  has  done  me  a  world  of  good ;  but 
he  must  know,  that  a  woman  who  entertains  a 
party,  can  only  desire  to  see  him  in  the  quality  of 
a  guest." 
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CHAPTER  LVIII. 

The  parting  between  Georgians  and  her  kind 
friends  was  exceedingly  affecting,  for  the  aged 
have  not  the  faculty  which  "  travels  through  nor 
quits  us  when  we  die,"  in  any  comparison  with  the 
young,  and  at  this  time  the  poor  girl  could  not 
forbear  rather  to  share  their  evident  fears,  than 
give  way  to  those  hopes  natural  to  her  age.  She 
bad  heard  her  mother's  words  to  Mrs.  Psdmer, 
but,  alas !  she  could  not  venture  to  believe  that 
Lady  Anne  thought  what  she  said,  otherwise  such 
was  her  opinion  of  her  judgment,  that  she  would 
have  had  a  comfort  in  relying  upon  it,  however 
sh'ght  the  foundation  on  which  it  might  rest. 
"  No ;  mamma  said  that  which  suited  her  whim 
or  her  convenience,  not  that  which  she  knew,  or 
believed  to  be  true."  What  a  conclusion  for  a 
young,  ingenuous  heart  to  come  to  respecting  its 
only  parent,  but  how  unavoidable  in  a  case  like 
that  before  us,  and  how  natural  was  it  that  she 
should  cling,  with  a  tenacity  almost  beyond  con- 
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When  Geor^ana  had  taken  what  Mrs.  Palmer 
called  a  hearty  cry  in  her  dining-parlour  on  their 
fetum,  the  good  lady  inquired  "  whether  she 
thought  it  advisable  to  communicate  the  message 
to  Lady  Anne?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Geoi^ana,  "  for  mamma's 
tfipedte,  which  has  been  very  capricious,  has 
tetnmed  again;  and  it  would  be  a  great  pity 
to  deprive  her,  you  know,  of  any  thing  she 
liked." 

Mr.  Palmer  was  shortly  afterwards  announced 
to  Lady  Anne,  and,  after  certain  preliminaries, 
admitted.  These  only  amounted  to  an  adjustment 
of  the  cap  and  the  shawl ;  madame  had  no  occasion 
fijr  rouge  —her  own  was  enpeu  trap.  Lady  Anne's 
good  dinner  had  not  arrived  at  the  retributive  pe- 
riod ;  she  was  in  good  spirits,  glad  to  see  her 
VMthy  neighbour,  and  take  him  by  way  of  dessert, 
ao  fiu:  treating  him  as  an  orange  that,  wherever 
•be  could  find  an  available  reservoir  of  juice,  she 
■eized  upon  it  without  mercy,  by  no  means  unfre- 
qnently  reminding  him  "  that  she  had  actually 
paid  him  the  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  she  bor- 
lowed  of  him,  which,  with  her  narrow  means,  was 
a  great  thing  to  have  done,  especially  after  the 
dreadful  ezpences  she  had  been  impelled  to  incur 
^  Brighton,  both  as  regarded  the  fancy  fair  and 
Uie  consequent  illness.    But  she  did  not  regret  the 
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past  —  it  was  only  natural  that  a  widowed  modicr  ^— 
should  be  the  sacrifice  for  her  children."  ^M 

Mr.  Palmer  had  a  keen  perception  of  the  ludi- 
crous ;  he  was  naturally  a  Immourist,  which  wu5 
indicated  by  a  peculiar  twinkle  of  the  eye-lid  at 
those  times  when  he  determined  to  repress  a  hearty 
cachinnation,  and  piu-sue  the  subject  that  ticklwl 
him  to  its  utmost.     That  Lady  Anne  should  p 
tender  mother  to  hira  he  considered  the  very 
sence  of  folly,  but  he  held  it  to  be  the  perfection 
good  acting  at  the  same  time  ;  and,  as  his  pity  for 
the  fair,  shadowy  thing  before  him  inclined  him  to 
"  fool  her  to  her  bent "  as  much  as  his  curiosity, 
he  listened  to  her  plans  and  her  reasons,  promised 
the  assistance  of  his  lady  and  servants,  but  declared 
positively  tliat,  unless  something  more  favourabl* 
was  ascertained  respecting  the  fate  of  Lieutenant 
Hales,  neither  himself  nor  any  one  of  his  family 
should  enter  any  "  house  of  feasting,"  since  ' 
of  mourning"  would  be  more  congenial  to 
feelings. 

"  I  set  out,"  he  added,  "  to  go  with  the  dew 
old  people  to  Reading,  but  left  tliem  at  Hounslo* 
in  consequence  of  one  or  other  recollecting  a  cer- 
tain bin  of  very,  very  old  hock  at  Mcersbrook. 
which  they  think  would  be  of  especial  service  ti> 
you,  in  consequence  of  which  (that  no  time  mi^t 
be  lost)  I  left  them,  put  myself  in  an  omnibus,  aiiil 
am  here  at  your  service." 
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"  It  is  the  very  thing  I  want — ^the  very  thing  to 
do  me  good." 

"  If  you  may  have  any  wine,  it  is  ;  but  we  must 
ask  the  medical  men's  leave  in  your  predicament 
—nothing  can  be  done  without  them.  As  you 
value  your  life.  Lady  Anne,  as  you  value  your  no- 
ble daughter,  and  your  rich  daughter,  to  whom  you 
noay  look  for  years  of  enjoyment,  avoid  all  quacks 
and  quackeries,  stick  to  the  very  clever  man  you 
have  wisely  selected,  and  do  just  what  he  bids  you." 

The  solemnity  of  Mr.  Palmer's  adjuration,  the 
recollection  of  the  many  pleasures,  and  the  un- 
questionable importance  of  the  houses  in  question, 
together  with  the  certainty  that  the  mistresses  of 
tbem  would  be  entirely  under  her  command,  rose 
before  her  in  the  most  striking  point  of  view  ;  she 
tilierefore  gave  Mr.  Palmer  a  positive  promise  to 
comply  with  his  request  by  recalling  the  physician, 
whom  she  had  not  seen  for  four  days,  and  obeying 
him  literally ;  but  she  added,  very  earnestly,  "  do 
not  delay  sending  for  the  old  hock,  as  we  are  sure 
somebody  can  drink  it,  at  all  events." 

Mr.  Palmer  cast  his  eyes  on  Helen,  and  thought 
to  himself  somebody  ought  to  have  it,  and  shall 
have  a  little ;  and  he  inquired  if  she  might  not 
step  home  with  him,  and  tell  Mrs.  P.  what  her 
kdysbip  had  been  talking  about,  "  for  his  memory 
ms  very  leaky." 
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Lady  Anne  readily  consented,  for  by  this  time 
her  fever  was  sensibly  high,  her  cough  bad,  ber 
limbs  weary ;  and  Georgiana  and  Fanchette  were 
ordered  to  put  her  to  bed. 

Lady  Anne  could  not  sleep,  thereibre  they  could 
not  talk  ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  she  ordered  Geor- 
giana to  her  own  room  till  five,  when  she  would  be 
called  up  to  relieve  Helen,  who  happily  did,  after 
a  while,  rccal  somewhat  of  that  sweet  emotion  ah^y 
blamed  herself  for  indulging.  ^| 

She  paced  slowly  up  and  down  the  room,  now 
renewing  the  fire,  now  moistening  the  parched  lipt 
of  her  mother,  or  gently  raising  her  head  when  the 
cough  was  troublesome,  but  not  speaking  unleei 
she  was  called  for.     By  degrees  the  hectic  beit 
subsided,   the  irritation   abated,  and  the  petieot 
Bunk  into  short  snatches  of  sleep,  each  of  which 
promised  to  be  lasting.    Helen  gazed  long  npoD 
her  witli  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  those  hopes  mas- 
tering at  her  heart  which  so  naturally  belong  to 
the  inexperienced.     At  lengtli  she  sunk  on  ber 
knees,  and  became  absorbed  in  devout  and  ardeat 
prayer  for  her  suflFering  mother — it  was  the  hum- 
ble petition  of  a  deeply  affected  heart,  and,  pe^ 
haps,  some  sounds  escaped  her  lips  unknown  to 
her  in  the  earnestness  and  anguish  of  the  moment, 
for  Lady  Anne  became  awake,  shook  herself,  uti 
said.  "  Where  are  you,  Helen?" 
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'•  Close  by  you,  dear  mamma." 

"  What  are  you  doing  there  ?" 

"  I  was  praying,  mamma,"  she  answered,  in  a 
low,  tremulous  voice,  "  praying  to  God  Almighty." 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  as  bad  as  Georgiana. 
I  cannot  see  that  the  sailor  is  any  thing  to  you.  I 
don't  like  sentimental  misses,  I  assure  you." 
B  With  these  words  Lady  Anne  dropped  again  in- 
w)  slumber,  leaving  poor  Helen  with  a  revulsion 
of  feeling  so  strange  and  so  painful,  with  so  much 
of  horror  Eulded  to  her  sorrow,  that  all  of  grief  she 
had  hitherto  felt  seemed  happiness  in  comparison. 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 


The  day  following.  Lady  Anne,  restored 
proper  system,  experienced  great  relief,  and  w» 
enabled  to  dictate  various  notes  to  Georgiana,  wkadi 
were  pretty  generally  preluded  with  such  wordf  ■• 
"  Lady  Anne  Granard*"  (who  has  lately  been  troubkiL^ 
with  a  severe  cold),  or,  in  some  cases,  it  \nt  "iH 
slight  cold,"  but  always  meant  an  apology  for  t 
short  notice,  as  it  fixed  the  invitation  for  eight 
days  afterwards.  At  the  time  these  notes  wen 
dispatched,  it  appeared  to  her  neighbours  an  act  i 
madness,  and  it  was  to  her  daughters  one  of  1 
sorrow ;  but,  for  several  successive  days,  as  she  i 
careful  in  observing  the  strictest  regimen  (and  I 
took  care  that  the  temperature  of  her  rooms 
precisely  that  which  suited  her),  she  actually 
came  much  better,  especially  as  to  these  iavoc 
circumstances  was  added  great  calmness  of  temptf^* 
she  wisely  substituting  the  quiet  sneer  of  contempt 
for  angry  vituperation  and  vindictive  scorn. 

The  third  day  afler  Sir  Edward  and  his 
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left  town,  Mr.  Palmer  had  a  letter  informing  him 
that  they  were  now  on  their  way  to  Exeter,  finding 
it  impossible  to  give  up  the  hope  of  assisting  Lord 
Meersbrook,  who  was  harassing  himself  to  death 
in  traversing  the  coast 'along  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall ;  and  who,  midoubtedly,  as  the  weather  was 
Ett  the  present  moment  favourable,  would  set  out  to 
leek  his  brother,  or  rather  the  wreck  of  his  brother's 
vessel  (however  hopeless  the  search  might  be),  if 
lie  bad  not  faithfully  promised  them  to  abstain  from 
it  for  their  sakop.  The  letter  added,  "  that  they 
bad  no  doubt  but  that  he  would  come  to  them  at 
Exeter,  and  perhaps  conduct  them  to  Plymouth." 

The  circumstances  attending  this  family  had  been 
frequently  discussed  in  Rotheles  Castle  (where  they 
were  beginning  to  talk  of  the  London  campaign, 
lor  which,  every  year  of  his  life.  Lord  Rotheles  ex- 
pressed less  liking),  and  it  always  was  a  subject  of 
great  interest  to  the  Earl,  who,  every  day,  in  his 
airing,  called  on  the  baronet's  aged  tenant,  whom 
we  have  mentioned,  either  to  tell  him  what  was 
said  in  the  newspapers,  or  inquire  "  what  had  been 
cmnmunicated  by  his  youngest  son,  who  was  Sir 
Bdward's  personal  attendant?" — At  length  the 
news  rnn  thus — 

■  *'  Ah !  well-a-day,  my  lord,  we  shall  never  set 
«gres  on  Sir  Edward  again,  for  certain — he  have 
I  all  the  way  to  Exeter,  an  he'll  never  live  to 
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come  back,  for  the  young  lord's  not  with  him 
crature.  William  says,  he  raally  thinks  he's  rigbt 
down  crazy,  more  pity,  on  account  of  Master  Arthur 
being  drowned — not  but  he  may  be  alive,  after  all." 
Lord  Rotheles  read  William's  letter,  and  saw 
very  clearly,  however  obtuse  the  poor  fellow's  ei- 
pression,  that  his  heart  was  penetrated  with  com- 
passion for  his  master  and  the  family ;  and,  nut 
considering,  as  his  sister  would  have  done,  that  it 
would  be  derogatory  to  share  a  plebeian's  feelings, 
he  fairly  gave  them  way,  allowed  them  to  oooqun 
his  habitual  indolence,  and  immediately  proposed 
to  Lady  Rotheles  to  take  a  trip  to  Exeter,  ob- 
serving, "  that  a  month  in  Devonshire,  at  tl«it^ 
season,  did  every  body  good." 

The  lady  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a 
any  where  did  so,  and  she  so  facilitated  afiairs  tW 
they  set  out  the  following  morning,  and,  by  the  tU 
of  post-horses,  accomplished  their  journey  with» 
facility  surprising  to  themselves ;  and  the  deli|^' 
with  which  they  were  received,  the  gratitude  ttl 
for  a  movement  so  friendly,  would  have  repaid  >t» 
ailing  peer  for  ten  times  the  exertion, 

Nor  was  the  affair  less  agreeable  to  his 
she  had  been  afraid  of  being  called  to  Londco 
Lady  Anne's  illness,  as  she  never  believed  any  ^ 
her  assertions  as  to  the  improvemeot  her  brtlti> 
had  evinced ;  and,  although  she  was  perfectly  willmc 
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that  her  sister-in-lbw  should  die,  she  neither  desired 
that  herself  nor  her  lord  should  watch  her  dying  bed, 
nor  did  she  approve  of  wearing  mourning  in  the 
London  season.  Finding  that  Lady  Anne  had  been 
well  enough  to  meet  the  Haleses,  at  Mr.  Palmer's, 
was  therefore  a  relief,  and  she  most  magnanimously 
0D  her  own  mind)  permitted  her  to  live  till  August. 

Could  she  have  seen  her  under  the  improved  ma- 
nagement of  the  last  few  days,  she  could  scarcely 
bave  doubted  that  such  permission  would  be  acted 
on,  for  her  improvement  was  surprising ;  and  her 
friends  and  daughters,  thankful  for  the  change, 
only  the  more  deprecated  her  determination  of  re- 
ceiving the  party ;  but,  if  a  word  was  spoken  on 
the  subject,  she  became  so  angry  that  it  appeared 
an  absolute  cruelty  to  injure  by  opposing  her ;  and 
even  her  physician  thought  it  better  to  leave  her 
■lone  on  the  subject,  saying,  "  that  when  the  day 
arrived,  her  own  feelings  would  point  out  the  ne- 
ceanty  of  continuing  her  present  course." 

Alive  to  every  thing  connected  vnth  this  object 
of  her  ambition,  the  directions  she  gave,  and  the 
questions  she  asked,  were  innumerable ;  yet  she 
did  not  appear  to  be  the  worse,  but  the  better,  for 
Iier  exertion  :  on  learning,  indeed,  that  the  Mar- 
qois  of  Wentworthdale  had  arrived  in  town,  her 
joy  was  so  excessive  as  for  a  few  hours  to  cause  an 
accesdion  of  fever,  but  she  fairly  starved  it  down, 
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and  declared  a  determination,  when  it  was  gone, 
never  to  allow  its  return. 

"  And  in  order  to  contribute  your  tdiare  to  thii 
good  end,  Helen,  I  desire  you  to  go  to  bed  for  d)t 
three  next  nights,  to  eat  your  meals  regularly,  aal 
let  the  page  fetch  you  half  a  pint  of  beer,  unVw 
old  Palmer  happens  to  give  you  a  glass  of  wia»— 
you  will  see  clearly  I  can  spare  none,  for  ewiy 
body  will  drink  the  health  of  Lady  Allertoo  ■ 
bumpers,  and  not  ten  to  one  pay  the  same  compfc 
ment  to  Isabella,  for  the  well-known  wealth  aDfl 
talent  of  Glentworth  brings  him  near  to  the  rank 
of  Lord  Allerton.  Now,  my  dear  Helen,  mind  whil 
'  you  are  about,  and,  depend  upon  it,  you  wtll  do 
far  better  tlian  either  of  your  lucky  sistei»— I  aj 
nothing  nf  Louisa;  she  has  chosen  her  lot,  ud 
must  abide  by  it." 

"  Ah  I  how  happy  a  lot !"  silently  ejaculated 
Helen. 

"  You  know,  Helen,  both  you  and  Geoipassl 
delicately  fair,  with  blue  eyes  and  small 
mouths,  which  yet,  by  smiling,  shew  your  tt^ 
which  are  good.  Girk  like  you  should  always  oflt 
and  look  cheerful ;  the  graceful  and  intensttag  ■* 
unattainable  to  you ;  in  my  opinion,  Geoigiaiia  btb 
shockingly,  and  I  really  give  her  up  compktolj- 
If  the  sailor  lives,  he  takes  her ;  if  be  is  di*^  I 
think  the  old  people  will  have  her ;  and  it  109 
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happen,  in  time,  living  in  the  country,  and  waiting 
on  his  grandfather,  and  all  that,  may  induce  Lord 
Meersbrook,  who  has  nothing  of  the  man  of  fashion 
about  him,  but  the  manners  and  person,  to  think  of 
her;  but  for  you,  dear  Helen,  my  good,  patient 
girl,  I  do  augur  a  higher  destiny — I  do,  indeed !'" 

Helen  hoped  the  grave  would  be  her  destiny,  if 
Georgiana  married  Lord  Meersbrook,  but  she  said 
nothing. 

*•  I  will  lend  you  my  pearl  necklace  with  the  dia- 
mond drops  (for  I  cannot  wear  it  myself) ;  and 
Fancbette  shall  do  your  hair,  and,  if  you  continue 
pale,  give  you  the  least  possible  tint  of  rouge,  which 
has  always  a  good  effect  on  the  eyes,  and  is  often 
required  by  eyes  like  yours,  though  they  are,  when 
joa  are  in  high  health, '  deeply,  darkly,  beautifully 
blue,'  as  Lord  Byron  says ;  but  few  people  give  him 
his  title  —  he  has  to  thank  his  poetry  for  that. 
Every  low  fellow  says  Byron  this,  and  Byron  that, 
iHiich  is  not  very  agreeable  to  him  by  this  time,  I'll 
be  bound  (provided  he  knows  it) ;  for  he  was  as 
ptoud  of  his  ancestry  as  a  nobleman  ought  to  be, 
and  mistook  himself  prodigiously  when  he  preferred 
wit  to  nobility  —  tpil,  the  most  evanescent  of  all 
tiungs.  Poor  man  !  I  remember  flirting  with  him 
a  whole  evening  for  the  ^clat  of  the  thing.  I  was 
tiie  fashion  that  winter  as  much  as  himself,  so  the 
tiling  appeared  selon  let  regies."" 
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Although  many,  memy  things  occupied  the  i 
and  could  have  mov«d  the  tongue  of  poor  Helen, 
tliere  was  not  one  which  she  dared  to  utter,  for  her 
mother  was  hedged  round  with  observances,  which, 
from  one  cause  or  another,  must  not  be  broken  in 
upon.  "  She  must  not  be  made  angrj,  that  would 
be  death  to  her ;  she  must  not  be  made  sorrT,  tl^t 
[would  be  a  thing  to  regret  hereafter.* 

The  poor  girl's  fears  and  tenderness  operat 

to  Lady  Anne's  encouragement  and  comfort,  that  si>t^ 

[  fclt  quite  certain  the  great  wish  of  her  heart  would  be 

,  accomplished,  and  that  she  should  see  Elllen  Mar- 

[chioness  of  Wentworthdale  —  we  do  not  ny  tiw 

hut  great  wish  of  her  heart,  for  that  was  not  the 

[case.     If  Lady  Anne  had  believed  she  should  dit, 

I  her  cares  for  Helen  might  have  existed,  becaoae  thejr 

rould  have  contributed  to  the  aggrandisement  of 

[her  epitaph,  but  they  would  have  been  compan- 

[tively  small.     She  liad  discovered,  within  a  short 

[time,  that  doctors  were  not  the  cormorantE  (ofteo 

ignorant,  but  always  insatiable)  she  had  suppoied 

them  to  be,  and  that  certain  causes  produced  oertib 

effects  ;  therefore  she  firmly  believed  that,  by  pro- 

ence,  she  should  overcome  the  complaint  whicii 

troubled  her,  and  for  many  years  enjoy  the  p»od 

distinction  of  being  the  mother  of  three  peer 

who  had  not  a  shilling  of  dowry. 

When  Georgiana  was  ordered  to  sit  down 
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write  a  note  of  her  mamma's  dictation  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Wentworthdale,  sympathising  with  his  late 
illness,  slightly  adverting  to  the  indisposition  under 
which  she  had  suffered,  and  entreating  him  to  meet 
a  few  friends,  who  were  impatient  to  congratulate 
lier  on  Lady  AUerton's  marriage,  amongst  whom  she 
would  venture  to  say  not  one  would  be  found  unfit 
for  the  example  of  her  own  innocent  daughters, 
■be  hoped  she  had  given  a  delicate  and  e£Bcient 
hint. 

Lady  Anne  had  a  week  before  forbidden  any  news- 
paper from  entering  the  house ;  but  Mrs.  Palmer 
todc  care  that  Georgiana  knew  what  was  said,  and 
ibe  already  had  learned  that  there  was  no  public 
announcement  on  the  subject  most  at  heart.  But 
tot  this  happy  information,  which  gave  her  the  me- 
lancholy comfort  of  prolonged  doubt,  she  would  have 
been  certain  in  her  own  mind  that  her  mother  had 
ascertained  the  death  of  Arthur,  and  was  anxious 
to  insure  him  a  successor.  As  it  was,  she  wrote 
with  difiBculty,  and  drew  upon  her  a  sharp  repri- 
mand, though  uttered  in  the  calm  voice  of  which 
■be  gave  so  many  examples. 

"  You  need  not  give  yourself  the  trouble  to  be 
fiigbtened  at  the  marquis,  miss,  for  I  can  assure 
you  I  have  too  great  a  regard  for  him  to  put  such  a 
forward  girl  in  his  way.  No,  your  day  is  past, 
whether  the  tailor  is  dead  or  alive  I  but  Helen  (who 
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I  really  think  is  destined  to  be  a  lady)  may  secure 
a  prize  in  life's  lottery." 

•'  I  wish  she  may  be  a  lady— oh  !  that  I  do." 

**  Miglity  fine  I  you  are  as  entliusiastic  in  your 
filial  as  your  nautical  affections  —  will  they  burn 
equally  briglit,  think  you,  when  you  see  Helen  wear- 
ing my  pearl  necklace  with  the  diamond  drops,  and 
the  bracelets  to  match,  and  find  she  has  got  the 
beautiful  gown  I  bought  at  Brighton  (by  the  wanfl 
that  gown  brought  on  all  my  illness)  made  up  for 
her,  and  that  she  looks  charmingly  in  it  ?" 

''  I  am  sure  I  shall  always  rejoice  to  see  Helen 
look  well,  mamma  ;  and  so  far  am  I  from  wisliing 
to  rival  her,  that  I  intended  to  beg,  as  a  favour,  I 
might  keep  in  my  own  room — and,  indeed,  Mi 
Palmer  says  I  ought  to  do  so." 

"  What  right  has  Mrs.  Palmer  to  give  an  opi- 
nion ?  I  say  you  shall  make  your  appearance.  I 
don't  ask  you  to  look  smart,  or  cheerful ;  be  as  grffl' 
an  object  as  you  please,  and  look  as  triste,  but  yo" 
shall  be  there,  because,  as  I  have  adopted,  that  i^t 
chosen  to  adopt,  the  idea  that  the  sailor  is  safe,  it  is 
perfectly  consistent  that  I  should  really  compel  hi* 
fiancee  to  take  a  little  pleasure." 

"  Would  you  wish  me  to  wear  this  ring,  raamm«- 
— it  is  one  that  was  put  into  my  box  when  Sir  &!' 
ward's  valuable  present  was  taken  out — a  mourDing 
ring." 
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Lady  Anne  remembered  that  it  was  Georgiana, 
the  very  girl  she  had  injured,  who  got  her  out  of  that 
scrape,  so  she  said,  very  graciously,  "  Well,  the  Pal- 
mers have  said, '  unless  good  news  arrives,  they  will 
not  come,'  so,  in  that  case,  you  shall  go  to  the  old 
lady,  provided  you  persuade  Mr.  Palmer  to  come 
here,  for  I  remember  the  marquis  was  quite  taken 
with  him,  and  he  will  be  sure  to  inquire  for  him." 

This  arrangement  was  a  great  relief  to  poor  Geor- 
giana, who  doubted  not  her  influence  over  Mr. 
Palmer,  little  foreseeing  the  different  engagement 
awaiting  them  both.  But  we  must  now  turn  to 
other  parties  connected  with  our  story  .^ 
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CHAPTER  LX. 


The  intense  anxiety  manifested  by  Lord  Meera-1 
brook,  when  he  first  went  down  to  Plymoutli,  did 
not,  in  the  least,  relax  when  the  case  became  hope>1 
less  in  the  eyes  of  others,  but  rather  increase,  until 
it  became  a  perfect  fever  of  solicitude,  admitting  of 
no  relief  bat  that  of  perpetual  action.  It  was 
soon  partaken  by  numbers  of  fishermen,  principallji 
of  course,  for  thQ  hope  of  reward,  on  the  announce- 
ment of  intelligence,  but,  in  many  cases,  from  thai 
sincere  sympathy  man  feels  for  man,  when  smitten 
by  sorrow,  and  tliat  peculiar  fellowship  with  ead' 
other,  experienced  by  all  who  gain  subsistence  on 
the  waters.  Perhaps,  however,  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, to  whom  he  often  spoke  when  rambling  ou  the 
coast,  peering  from  the  headlands  and  inquiring  the 
route  of  the  fishing-boats,  were  become  more  m- 
lerested  in  his  search  tlian  the  men  :  and  many 
a  pair  of  kind,  bright  eyes,  at  early  dawn  and  i^ 
evening,  looked  out  on  the  rolling  waste  of  watrn 
for  him,  when  he  was  no  longer  there  to  watch  i"' 
himself. 
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As  his  aged  relatives  travelled  sluwly,  he  was 
enabled  to  reach  Exeter  before  them,  and  arrange 
every  thing  for  their  comfort  in  such  a  manner,  that 
he  hoped  the  climate  would  be  as  much  for  their 
advantage  as  their  long  journey  might  be  to  the 
contrary;  and  even  before  their  arrival  he  placed 
them  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Kingden,  as  a  medical 
adviser,  on  whose  skill  and  kindness  they  might 
rely.  He  had  great  satisfaction  in  receiving  theni 
comparatively  well,  but  they  saw  in  him  a  change 
that  was  positively  distressing  j  he  was  grown  old 
with  sorrow  and  ceaseless  anxiety  ;  and  the  rapi- 
dity with  which  he  paced  the  rooms,  the  hurried 
way  in  which  he  swallowed  his  victuals,  and  his 
wandering  gaze — all  told  them  that  till  the  worst 
was  ascertained  for  him,  there  could  be  no  peace ; 
therefore  they  entreated  him  to  resume  those  in- 
qoiries  likely  to  be  best  prosecuted  in  Cornwall, 
about  the  Land's  End  and  the  Needles. 

Mf^en  he  was  gone,  often  would  they  consult  on 
the  propriety  of  releasing  him  from  his  promise, 
and  forwarding  him  in  a  voyage  to  the  Spanish 
coast ;  but  the  weather,  which  had  been  favourable, 
was  again  tempestuous,  and  they  durst  not  commit 
their  last  treasure  to  the  stormy  deep,  which  they 
fully  believed  had  engulphed  his  beloved  brother. 
Their  sorrow  was  beginning  to  take  great  effect  on 
both,  for  their  hearts  were  &r  younger  than  could 
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have  been  supposed.  Although  they  could  not  feel 
like  Frederic,  they  felt  more  than  they  could  sus- 
tain ;  and  when  tlie  medical  man's  visit  had  been 
paid,  tliey  sat  in  silence,  brooding  on  their  troubles, 
and  feeling  that  their  "  sun  must  set  in  clouds  and 
thick  darkness." 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  arrival  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Rotheles,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
cheering  and  comforting  them,  was  like  "  a  beam 
from  heaven  ;"  it  compelled  them  to  find  new  snlv 
jects  for  thought  and  conversation  ;  and  as  the 
hotel  could  accommodate  all  with  comfort,  andthej 
had  tlie  pleasure  of  visiters  without  the  troublo, 
nothing  could  be  better  calculated  for  their  ravi' 
and  comfort  So  much  was  Sir  Edward  deligh' 
lliat  he  sent  an  express  to  inform  Lord  Meersbrook 
uf  this  great  act  of  friendship,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  the  more  easy  on  tiieir  account ;  but  lo 
much  was  his  heart  touched  by  tliis  proof  of  what 
he  deemed  a  tribute  of  friendslup  to  his  faHm't 
luenior)',  tliat  he  could  not  forbear  again  guiqg  to 
Exeter  to  welcome  and  thank  them  ;  and  this  jour- 
iwy  did  Iiiui  good — the  only  one  of  all  ills  wander> 
ings  tlmt  did,  for  it  included  tlie  only  good  aigbt 
be  had  experienced  in  the  last  twenty. 

Afier  a  short  visit  to  bis  grandfather's  room,  and 
lui  affectionate  farewell  to  Mrs.  Margaret,  Lod 
Mt^r^hrook  set  out  for  Dartmouth,  tliinking  that 
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he  had  been  wrong  in  going  to  Cornwall,  since  it 
stood  to  reason  that  Plymouth,  far  more  than  any 
other,  would  be  the  haven  at  which  the  Thetis  would 
aim,  because  she  would  be  so  much  more  likely 
to  fidl  in  with  other  vessels  from  whom  she  might 
gain  the  help  she  could  not  fail  to  require  if  she 
yet  survived.  It  was  his  intention  to  proceed  in 
any  little  vessel  he  might  be  able  to  hire  on  the 
dart,  but  the  weather  was  stormy  ;  so  he  proceeded 
to  Plymouth,  and  the  following  morning  found  him 
88  it  had  often  done  before,  wandering  about  Rame- 
head,  asking  questions  of  the  pilchard  curers,  walkr 
inig  or  riding,  as  he  supposed  was  most  conducive  to 
extending  his  vision  over  the  plain  of  rolling  billows 
before  him. 

'*  Zur,  zur,"  cried  a  pretty  young  woman,  with 
whoae  husband  he  had  held  many  consultations, 
•*  doan't  ee  mount  ageen,  doan't  ee,  till  I've  show'd 
ee  the  very  thing  ye  want.  I  seed  un  in  the  trough 
&ot  bye  a  minute  agon,  and  ye'U  now  see  him  yer^ 
Self ;  there  he  be,  a  hull  and  no  better  wi'  neer  a 
■tick  about  tm,  but  a  mighty  grand  un  for  all 
that." 

"  Where  is  James's  Sally  ?  where  is  the  boat  ? 
I  think  you're  right — yes,  yes  !  there  is  a  ship  dis- 
masted, helpless,  very  large." 

•*  Zure,  zur,  my  eyes  bean't  use  to  deceave  no- 
l>ody.  James  is  down  there,  if  yer  zarvant  gallops 
*lQick,  be  may  easily  stop  him ;  he's  a  putten  up  the 
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zail,  as  you  may  see  ;  but  he  can't  go  far,  for  tel 
alone  to-day." 

But  Lord  Meersbrook  bad  mounted  his  own  hone 
and  flown  to  the  spot,  followed  by  the  man,  and 
Sally,  putting  her  child  into  a  neighbour's  arms, 
followed  also,  determined,  as  she  said,  "  to  see  vbat 
would  come  on  it." 

Although  the  trepidation  and  anxiety  uodef 
which  Lord  Meersbrook  now  suffered  prevented  him 
from  giving  the  shout  he  meditated  being  seen,  Ik 
was  attended  to,  and  the  fishermen  soon  put  about 
and  neared  the  shore  sufficiently  to  learn  bis  iean 
to  be  taken  to  a  vessel  about  two  miles  disuul. 
which  he  believed  to  be  the  Thetis. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  zay,  zur,  I  fear  ye  be  mistakes. 
I  ha  zeen  nothin'  o'  the  zort."  ■ 

"  But  your  wife  has,  and  she  showed  it  to  me." 

"  That's  enough  ;  Sally's  eyes  are  always  right, 
but  1  ain't  got  my  pardner,  and  I  fear  your  nUD 
bean't  worth  a  farden ;  bezides,  he  got  the  beosU  Ui 
tee  to." 

"  I  am  an  old  sailor  myself;  we  shall  managt 
very  well." 

*'  Just  as  if  I  couldn't  help  him,"  said  liis  wiie; 
"as  if  I  hadn't  helped  him  scores  o*  times!" 

"  Well,  but  thee  knowz  I  prtnuised,  when  tJ* 
lod  were  bom,  Fd  never  ask  thee  agin ;  but  OW 
along,  tlie'll  be  precious  useful,  I  know." 

And   thus,  indeed,  she   proved ;    for  so  atto* 
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lately  bad  she  marked  the  situation  of  the  slowly- 
rolliDg,  weltering  hulk,  as  to  its  bearings  from 
where  she  stood,  as  to  give  her  husband  the  best 
possible  directions,  though  view  he  had  none,  for 
there  was  a  lull  on  the  water  ;  and  the  little  skiff 
now  rose,  now  fell,  in  a  way  that  would  have  been 
alarming  to  unpractised  persons,  and  at  length  ap- 
peared to  be,  all  at  once,  precipitated  on  the  huge 
vessel  she  sought,  and  which,  despite  of  all  its  in- 
juries and  sufferings,  was  the  Thetis. 

Lord  Meersbrook  sank  down  breathless  from  ex- 
treme agitation,  utterly  unable  to  ask  a  single  ques- 
tion ;  tlie  young  couple  comprehended  his  situation, 
and,  not  doubting  that  his  brother  was  the  captain, 
seeing  they  were  attended  to,  bawled  out,  hastily, 
*•  How's  your  captain  ?" 

"  Dead,  and  buried  in  Corunna  long  since,*^  was 
the  sorrowful  reply. 

Lord  Meersbrook  started  to  his  feet,  and  screamed 
rather  than  shouted,  "Where  is  Lieutenant  Hales  ?" 

**  Here,  and  alive;  no  one  is  well;  we  are 
starving !" 

"  Alas !  alas !  and  we  have  nothing  to  give 
them." 

*•  Lord,  zur,  never  trouble  yourself  for  that'n  j 
here  comes  the  tackle,  and  if  you'll  please  go  up, 
Sally  an*  me  *11  be  back  in  a  crack,  and  send  your 
jDao  to  Uie  government  house  at  PlymoutVv,Vxi  a. 
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twinkling,  and  there's  a  loaf  an'  a  bottle  o'  beer  m 
the  locker,  at  all  events." 

"  An'  a  bit  o'  mutton,  too,  for  his  honour's  bro- 
ther, which  I  call  great  luck,  great  luck." 

"Luck!"  exclaimed  Lord  Meersbrook,  recalling 
his  senses.  "  Sally,  here  is  a  lucky  purse  for  you ; 
you  must  keep  it  and  a  bit  of  the  gold  in  it  for  your 
boy,  and  then  he'll  never  want,  you  know." 

"Well,  zur.     Oh  1  dear,  I'm  raolly  ashamed; 
doan't  ee  go  up  without  the  loaf  an'  bottle,  doanH  ee 
hunger's  a  sad   thing.      What  a  heap  o*  golden 
pieces,  all  spick  an'  span  I    Jim  shall  have  a  hat 
feather  all  round." 

The  murmurings  of  Sally's  voice  ceased, 
many  hands,  for  all  were  weak  ones,  assisted  in  ^^ 
ceiving  the  stranger,  and  he  looked  round  from  one 
pale  and  sallow  face  to  another,  for  the  ooe  be 
sought.  "  Go  to  the  cabin,  sir,"  was  said  by  aome 
one  near  him,  and  soon  afterwards  a  hand  took 
hold  of  his  and  led  him  to  the  captain's  caUs. 
"  Alas  ! "  thought  he,  "  Arthur  keeps  his  bed ;  1 
have  arrived  to  see  him  die."  The  person  who  led 
him  in,  closed  the  door — then  fell  on  his  neck,  ex- 
claiming, "  Frederic,  you  do  not  know  me  !" 

And  was  this  lank,  shadowy,  parchment-ski 
creature,  Arthur? — the  handsome,  animated, 
able  Arthur.''     Where  was  the  fire  of  his  ejw-' 
the  charm  of  his  smile?  the  youth  and  ngoor 
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breathing  through  his  frame,  and  almost  inspiring 
the  £Beliag8  it  expressed  ?  The  long-trembling 
brother  felt  as  if  his  worst  fears  were  realized,  his 
most  distressing  imaginings  fulfilled,  and  he  wept 
in  very  anguish  of  soul,  from  pity  of  the  past,  and 
fear  for  the  future. 

'*  Please,  captain,  the  gentleman  have  brought 
these  here  wittles,"  said  a  voice. 

•*  My  good  fellow,  ask  the  doctor  to  divide  the 
loaf  amongst  you ;  give  me  a  morsel  of  the  mutton, 
and  give  the  two  sick  the  remainder.  Tell  the 
crew  I  thank  them  for  this  act  of  good  conduct 
more  than  all  the  rest ;  to-morrow,  I  trust ." 

"  To-night,  to-night, "  exclaimed  Frederic, 
starting  up,  "  you  will  all  be  relieved ;  food  will  be 
Inought,  the  vessel  towed  into  harbour,  and  ." 
But  the  poor  fellow  had  vanished.  However  inade- 
qoate  Sally  Bragley's  brown  loaf  might  be  to  giving 
the  men  a  mouthful  a- piece,  it  was  no  fool  of  a  loaf, 
being  meant  for  a  week's  provision  for  two  men, 
«nd  the  sight  of  it  was  cheering  and  promising, 
liord  Meersbrook  felt  himself  to  blame  in  giving 
Way  to  his  feelings  rather  than  thanking  God  for 
the  good  he  had  obtained,  and  which  had  so  long 
dnded  him.  "  Had  I  sought  you  sooner,"  said  he, 
''  perhaps  I  might  have  helped  you,  but  my  grand- 
&ther  made  me  promise  not  to  tempt  such  terrible 
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"  He  was  perfectly  right.    We  have  been  driven 
to  and  fro,  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner,  if 
any  thing  that  happens  in  a  tempest  can  be  called 
so,  and  no  power  on  earth  could  possibly  help  uiH 
We  had  such  bad  weather  in  the  Mediterranean,  it 
fairly  wore  out  my  good  captain,  and  scarcely  > 
we  left  Corunna,  when  it  re- commenced  j  our 
cellent  Lieutenant  Maxwell,  and  many  a  brave  fd 
low  besides,  have  been  its  victims." 

'•  A  drop  of  water,  your  honour ;  the  doctor  sa^fl 
it's  your  share." 

"  This  M  a  comfort ;  Frederic,  you  brought  iU 
of  course  ;  'tis  a  strange  colour,  but  very  wel- 
come." 

"  No,  your  honour ;  it  was  the  fisherman's  *iif 
handed  up  her  husband's  water-cask  and  a  boUl* 
o'  l>eer,  so  we  puts  *em  together." 

"  If  I  live  to  land,  I'll  give  that  woman  a  kis*,  ^ 
she's  as  ugly  as  Hecate,"  said  Arthur,  setting  down 
the  glass  with  the  air  of  one  exceedingly  refreshed  i 
it  was  the  first  moment  in  which  he  liad  appeaiw 
to  resemble  himself  at  all,  and  Lord  Meersbrool! 
seized  it  to  say,  "  You  have  never  inquired  aft*' 
Georgiana  ?" 

"  How  could  I  even  dare  to  think  of  her,  wi''' 
death  staring  me  in  the  face,  as  he  has  long  doiK"- 
knowing,  too,  as  I  must,  that  although  I  have  ^ 
good  wishes  of  the  rest  of  the  family,  the  mother  *>" 
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compel  her  to  marry  whom  she  will.  I  must  not 
talk  of  Tut  ;  hmiger  has  come  into  my  door  quite 
sufficiently  to  send  love  out  of  the  window." 

"  It  is  hard  on  Georgiana,  whose  mother  has 
given  a  formal  consent,  and  who  is  at  this  very  mo- 
ment breaking  her  little  heart  for  you.  However, 
I  do  not  wonder  at  your  hunger  having  a  consider- 
able eflFect,  for  I  could  do  very  well  with  my  own 
tiffin,  as  we  have  often  seen  it  in  days  past." 

« I  must  see  how  the  water  in  the  hold  is  getting 
on.  The  poor  fellows  are  getting  so  weak,  though 
there  are  still  many,  the  work  can  scarcely  be  per- 
formed." 

**  I  will  go  with  you,  I  am  a  fresh  hand ;  I  will 
do  my  best." 

Lord  Meersbrook  did  enough  to  convince  himself 
that  he  had  overtaxed  his  strength  of  late,  and  to 
prove  to  the  crew  that  he  was  own  brother  to  him 
they  called  their  "  noble  captain,"  and  whom  they 
devoutly  believed  to  be  the  best  and  cleverest  man 
beneath  the  sky.  Every  one  felt  that  he  owed  his 
life  to  his  captain's  knowledge  and  ceaseless  exer- 
tion, and  valueless  as  that  life  might  seem  to  be 
under  their  privations  and  labours,  all  were  grateful 
for  its  preservation  and  the  necessity  of  perpetually 
labouring  to  that  end  undoubtedly  prevented  them 
firom  yielding  to  that  despondency  natural  to  their 
awful  state.    So  slow  had  been  their  progtees  Cox 
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the  last  six  or  eight  days,  and  so  regularly  had  tlie 
water  gained  upon  them,  that  it  had  been  almost 
matter  of  certainty  with  the  officers  and  the  more 
experienced  of  the  men,  that  they  must  sink  even 
in  view  of  their  haven.  Signals  of  distress  seemed 
to  offer  their  only  chance  for  relief,  and  these,  as 
the  day  declined,  they  began  to  make.  Noi 
could  exceed  the  agonising  expectations,  the  rack* 
ing  fears  of  Lord  Meersbrook  at  this  period ;  k 
could  rely  on  the  intentions  of  his  messengers,  but' 
not  on  their  intelhgence.  Happily,  there  was  no 
fog;  they  could  look  round,  and  could  see  more 
easily  than  they  could  be  seen ;  it  was,  therefor^j 
right  to  continue  their  lights,  right  too,  that 
harassed  hands  should  still  labour,  that  the  spark 
hope  should  be  kept  tdive  in  the  more  noble  ^nriV 
and  the  less  gifted  be  compelled  to  perform  its  s 
that  even  pity  should  sleep  at  the  command  of  pitn 
and  every  man  be  induced  to  do  his  duty  with 
possible  kindliness,  but  yet  with  all  necessary  authi 
rity.  VVhat  a  task  for  one  so  young,  so  gentle,  bi 
happily  so  wise  and  firm  as  Arthur  ! 

'The  moon  was  in  her  first  quarter,  and  site  shon« 
sweetly  on  the  world  of  waters,  here  and  there 
tening  on  a  white  sail  in  the  distance,  but  leaving 
large  portion  of  the  scene  she  illuminated  in  shadi 
"  Oh  !  when  would  she  shine  on  those  vessels 
for  their  relief?"    Whilst  these  words  were  for  the 
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thousandth  time  passing  Lord  Meersbrook's  mind, 
he  heard  a  voice  near  him  say,  "  She  settles  fast," 

B'to  which  the  reply  wm,  "  I  know  it — it  is  over." 
The  speakers  passed  on,  but  in  about  another  mi- 
nute, Arthur  came  to  him  and  said,  "  1  liave  ordered 
out  the  long-boat;  it  is  not  in  very  good  condition, 

V  but  may  serve ;  you  must  be  the  first  to  descend, 
be  in  readiness,  for  although  ray  men  are  and  have 
been  wonderfully  good,  it  is  a  moment  of  great  trial, 
but  of  course  I  shall  guard  you  to  the  utmost." 

■  "  Arthur,  you  will  not  leave  the  ship,  and  I  shall 
not  leave  you." 

t"  Then,  my  lord,  I  command  you  to  quit  the 
ship ;  and,  if  you  do  not  obey  instantly,  I  will  put 
you  in  irons  and  have  you  carried  down." 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Arthur ;  this  is  not  a  mo- 
ment to " 

"  Take  care  of  Georgiana  —  tell  her  my  last 
thought  was  for  her.     Give  my  love  to  the  dejur 

old  people,  and Go,  my  lord,  I  command  you, 

this  instant." 

"Avast,  there !  ho  ship  !     Thetis  alioy!" 

"  All  right !"  was  exclaimed  by  many  a  tongue, 
and,  lo !  two  mighty  ships  hove  near  and  offered 
themselves  as  asylums  to  the  mariners  about  to 
perish ;  and,  as  the  Thetis  lightened  to  a  certain 
degree,  she  reco  ered  her  buoyancy,  and  the  fresh 
strong  men  placed  at  her  pumps  soon  succeeded  in 
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BO  far  relieving  her  as  to  insure  her  safe  condn 
into  port,  whither  Arthur,  his  brother,  and 
others,  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  hours,  fou 
her  safely  conducted. 

That  his  warfare  with  the  elements  was  ende 
his  crew  saved,  and  his  ship  in  port,  could  not  fai 
to  be  satisfactory  to  him  whose  steady  courage  i 
untiring  efforts,  under  an  all-seeing  eye,  had 
blessed  to  this  end,  we  cannot  doubt,  but  the  jojJ 
the  rapture  of  the  hour,  were  all  for  his  brothtf.! 
Exhausted  nature  demanded  rest  and  food  ere  At  1 
admitted  those  warm  emotions  of  pleasure  and  gra- 
titude, wliich,  we  trust,  may  be  oft.  renewed  and 
enjoyed  to  the  latest  moment  of  existence. 

It  will  be  evident  that  much  care  was  still  re- 
quired for  a  crew  so  situated ;  and  the  surgeon  and 
his  mate,  who  had  been  invaluable  to  tlieir  young 
commander,  might  have  been  comijelled  to  exu-nd 
the  help  so  greatly  needed,  if  the  whole  place  had 
not  been  moved,  as  the  heart  of  one  man,  to  suc- 
cour and  assist  the  sufferers ;  so  that^  with  the  re- 
sponsibility, the  care  and  watchfulness  of  Artbur ; 
situation  was  removed;  and  Lord  Meersbrook, 
knowing  that  the  arrival  of  the  long  missing  ship. 
under  the  care  of  Lieutenant  Hales,  was  telegraphfd 
early  in  the  morning,  applied  himself  to  writing 
various  notes,  the  first  being  sent  by  express  to 
Lord  Rotbeles,  in  order  that  he  might  have  ^ 
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pleasure  of  impartiag  the  joyful  news ;  the  second 
was  to  Mr.  Palmer,  for  Georgiana's  especial  com- 
fort; but  neither  the  servants  at  Meersbrook  nor 
the  old  tenant  in  Worcestershire  were  forgotten, 
the  only  trouble  of  the  writer  being  the  impossi- 
bility of  seeing  every  one  himself,  and  sharing  with 
them  the  sweet  emotions  and  the  profound  thank- 
fulness of  his  heart. 
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CHAPTER  LXI. 

Having  placed  Arthur  under  the  restrainmg  m* 
of  Lord  Meersbrook,  assured  the  reader  that  be 
fulfilled  his  promise  to  Sally  Braglej,  and  rewarded 
her  husband  as  sailors  are  accustomed  to  deal  n- 
compense,  we  must  now  return  to  Paris. 

The  information  given  by  Count  Riccaxdini,  is 
the  fir^t  place,  made  every  one  anxious  to  loss  not 
an  hour  in  setting  out  for  England. 

French  roads  are  not  English  roads,  nor  French 
travelling  English  travelling ;  and,  on  reaching  the 
oosst,  such  was  the  state  of  the  Channel,  that 
nx>re  days  passed  before  they  ventured  to 
Riccardini  was  not  very  sanguine  with  regard  to 
Lady  .Anne,  and  the  remarks  he  made  oo  the  sob* 
ject  were  of  a  nature  to  make  them  prepared  6tf 
the  worst,  since  he  maintained  the  probability  cf 
the  weather  having  a  fatal  effect  on  a  patient  tf 
her  description. 

Their  passage  was  rough  and  dangerous, 
not  very  long ;  but  they  were  all  iHodered  ao  0* 
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well  that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  without  a 
few  hours'  rest,  which  Isabella's  situation  compelled 
them  to  renew  at  Canterbury,  so  that  it  was  nine 
o'clock  when  they  arrived  at  the  hotel  where  their 
courier  had  been  sent  to  procure  accommodation. 
Lord  AUerton's  house  not  being  in  readiness  for 
his  reception. 

The  very  first  thing  was  to  secure  all  possible 
comforts  for  Francis  II.,  who,  albeit  small,  was 
great  in  the  eyes  of  all ;  when,  finding  that  the 
Count  had  already  set  out  for  Welbeck  Street,  they 
put  themselves  into  the  most  comfortable  coach 
which  could  be  procured  at  the  moment,  and  fol- 
lowed. It  was  between  nine  and  ten ;  few  people 
were  stirring,  but  several  carriages  were  standing 
near  the  place  where  Lady  Anne  lived,  and  their 
courier,  who  was  still  in  attendance,  on  alighting 
to  look  for  the  number,  said  "  there  was  a  rout  at 
the  bouse,  which  was  lighted  up  and  company 
«nterijag." 

"  Poor  mamma  has  let  her  house  and  gone  to 
the  sea-coast,"  said  Lady  Allerton:  but,  just  as 
•he  was  about  to  give  orders  for  inquiry,  the  Count, 
opening  the  carriage-door,  cried  out  with  more 
than  his  usual  buoyancy  * — 

*  "niere  is  something  in  the  frank  simplicity  uf  a  uell- 
Cooditioned  Italian  that  makes  one  flinp;  aside  one's  mask  of 
^oridlineM,  as  a, man  strips  off  his  eo&t— {Cecil  a  Peer.) — 
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"  Joy  !  joy !  I  giving  you  large  joy !  Tbe  tele- 
graph this  morning  say  to  the  city  the  Theti*  hate 
arrive,  the  crew  is  save,  Arthur  was  the  capitaine." 

"  But  my  mother,  Count !  where  is  she  T 

"  Oh !  she  is  at  the  toilette.  She  have  party  in 
honour  of  the  wedding  of  Miladi  Allerton;  and 
those  who  will  not  come  before  (as  the  Pahnen) 
come  now;  and  Georgiana,  who  was  the  willow 
tliat  weeping,  she  is  the  laurel,  the  rose,  tlie  ewfy 
thing  which  will  smile.  I  telling  ber  to  go  to  bar 
mamma  and  say  to  her,  verj'  gently,  you  ar«  here ; 
but  I  am  no  uneasy  at  all  for  her." 

"  But,  dear  uncle,  you  have  made  us  very  un- 
easy ;  and,  as  it  now  appears,  without  a  cause." 

"  Oh  I  for  the  cause  you  will  see  for  younii^ 
Come,  come;  there  will  be  great  crowd  b  few 
minutes,  and  you  cannot  be  seen,  remembere." 

Lady  Allerton  gave  her  hand  in  silenoe  to  ^ 
Count,  and  was  quickly  followed  by  the  rest,  who, 
when  they  found  themselves  in  the  handsome  p^ 
sage  Lady  Anne  termed  the  entrance-hall,  loobd 
anxiously  upon  each  other,  as  if  they  had  been  ob 
their  way  to  prison,  so  small  and  cribbed  did  ertfj 
thing  appear  after  their  residence  in  tbe  noblt 
mansions  of  Italy,  and  the  ladies  could  scarcely  h^ 
lieve  it  was  the  house  they  came  from,  whilst  their 
husbands  were  amazingly  struck  by  the  incongnBl? 
of  giving  an  entertainment  of  any  kind  in  sack  • 
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place,  especially  as  ihey  beard  name  after  name  an- 
nounced  of  rank  and  importance. 

"  That  she  is  not  ill,"  said  Glentworth,  "  inter, 
nally  is  evident;  but  that  she  is  mad  is  not  less  so. 
The  Count  must  have  meant  his  account  to  be 
metaphorical,  or  emblematical,  or  some  thing  of 
that  kind." 

The  dining  and  back  parlour  were  locked,  and 
tiiejr  hastened  up  stairs  to  Lady  Anne*s  dressing- 
room,  from  which  she  had  been  carried  in  the  arms 
of  Mr.  Palmer's  coachman,  and  safely  deposi- 
ted in  the  drawing-room,  whilst  the  Count  was 
■peaking  with  them  at  the  door.  On  hearing  of 
their  arrival  from  Greorgiana,  she  gave  orders  for 
the  ladies  to  take  off  their  bonnets,  obtain  Fan- 
chette's  assistance,  and  then  come  to  her,  since  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  come  to  them. 

**  Then  poor  mamma  is  lame,  it  appears,"  said 
Mrs.  Glentworth,  as  she  led  the  way  to  what  was 
fimnerly  their  own  apartment,  leaving  her  mother's 
diesung-room  to  the  gentlemen.  On  entering  it 
tbey  were  alike  struck  by  tiie  air  of  want  and  dis- 
Qonofort  it  exhibited ;  and  perhaps  their  hearts  had 
never  turned  so  warmly  to  their  husbands  as  in 
tint  moment,  and  they  tmderstood  each  other  well 
when  Lady  Allerton  answered  to  the  observation — 

**  The   Count   may  have  been   wrong  about 
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mamma,  Isabella;  but  depend  upon  it  he  ms 
quite  right  about  her  daughters  and  their  duties." 

Fanchette  was  engaged  on  Lady  Allerton's  re- 
dundant tresses,  when  Georgiana  and  Helen  bursl 
into  the  room,  overwhelming  them  with  caresse, 
and  receiving  them  with  a  joy  almost  amountinc 
to  sorrow  in  its  effects ;  and  before  composure  could 

be  obtained,  Louisa  joined  the  circle grateful. 

happy  Louisa,  whose  joy  on  beholding  Glentworth 
and  remembering  all  he  had  done,  was  such  tbe 
found  herself  obliged  to  fly  from  the  room,  and 
find  a  spot  in  which  the  warm  tears  of  her  glo«inj 
gratitude  might  have  leave  to  flow. 

Message  after  message  arrived  to  hasten  tht 
appearance  of  the  strangers,  with  assurances  tint 
their  situation  was  known  as  travellers,  and  wooU 
be  excused  by  every  body ;  and  Lady  Allerton  soot 
went  down  stairs,  and,  notwithstanding  the  Jit- 
advantages  of  her  appearance  in  many  respecti, 
looked  so  happy  and  so  handsome  as  to  Burpfw 
those  who  had  known  her  previous  to  her  jounwy. 
She  was  led  by  her  lord  proudly  forwarti  to  l*lj 
Anne,  who  half  rose,  received  her  with  a  ktodat* 
she  never  remembered  to  have  awakened  bcfcr*. 
and  placed  her  on  a  chair  by  her  side,  when  tht 
became  indeed  aware  that  her  uncle  Riccardini  W 
not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  exaggerated  the  chuft 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  person  of  her  niod»T. 
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aad  it  was  matter  of  astonishment,  not  less  than 
sorrow,  that  any  one  so  reduced  should  be  capa- 
ble of  her  present  exertion.  True,  she  was  dressed 
d  merveiUe  at  once  richly  and  becomingly.  The 
&ce  was  comparatively  little  altered,  but  never  had 
it  been  so  lighted  up  with  smiles  as  now,  when  the 
name  of  her  lady  daughter  so  often  met  her  ear, 
accompanied  by  kind  wishes,  in  this  case  not  always 
wards  of  course;  for  many  persons  had  known 
Maiy  of  old,  and  pitied  her  sincerely,  and  scarcely 
any  had  failed  to  feel  indignant  on  her  lord's 
behalf,  therefore  their  union  was  agreeable  to  every 
ooe^s  sense  of  justice. 

At  length  Mary  saw  her  old  mamma  again  as 
•be  cast  her  eyes  aroimd,  and  perceived  Helen 
enter  the  room,  unaccompanied  by  Georgiana  and 
Isabella.  "  Where  are  your  sisters  ?  what  are 
they  about?  Tell  Isabella  to  come  this  moment; 
she  can't  make  herself  fit  to  be  seen,  one  doesn^t 
expect  that  of  her."" 

**  Mrs.  Glentworth  can't  be  hurried,"  said  her 
husband,  proudly ;  "  indeed  I  must  speak  to  her 
before  she  sees  her  mamma." 

"  I'm  afraid  you  spoil  her,"  said  Lady  Anne, 
suddenly  returning  to  the  gracious  in  her  manners : 
**  you  make  her  a  petted  wife." 

**  Indulge  her  I  may,  spoil  her  I  cannot,"  he  re^ 
{died,  elbowing  his  way  to  the  door,  where  Isabella. 
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was  really  waiting  an  opportiinity  for  entering 
with  Mr.  Penrhyn.  "  Hold  yourself  prepared  for 
a  great,  indeed,  an  alarming  change  in  Lady  Auiir, 
my  dear  Isabella ;  she  is  a  shadow  of  her  former 
self,  but  by  no  means  a  change  from  it.  Go  for- 
ward with  your  brother ;  I  will  be  near  to  protect 
you,  if  she  scolds." 

Isabella  was  seized  with  as  genuine  a  sensatioo 
of  girlish  fear  as  if  she  had  never  left  the  paternal 
dwelling,  yet  she  had  also  an  ardent  desire  to  ste 
her  mamma,  and  a  sincere  pity  for  her  complaints, 
be   they  what  they   might;    and   between  these 
various  emotions  of  the  mind  her  countenance  was 
lighted  into  positive  beauty;  she  was  grown  not 
only  taller  but  fuller,  and  her  contour,  which  wv 
perfect,  was  aided  by  a  bearing  expressive  of  self- 
possession,  the  grace  of  which  was  rather  heighteooi 
than  compromised  by  the  earnest,  yet  timid  eipr*- 
sion  of  her  features.     Lady  Anne  absolutely  startad 
with  pleased  surprise  as  she  threw  her  tliin  ami 
around  her  and  exclaimed — "  Well !  I  never  ex- 1 
pected  to  see  my  little  brown  girl  grown  intotofiiK 
a  woman ;  but  what  a   pity  it  is  to  r«?ceive  jwo 
tlius  en  deshabille !    Dress  must  become  you  inu 
Isabella." 

"  Pity  to  receive  us  at  all  to-night,"  said  ffi*] 
Glentworth,  who  could  not  utter  another  syDaW* 
(or  Ibe  suSoicaXYa^  sensation  in  her  throat ;  ami  ^ 
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moment  she  caught  sight  of  Mrs.  Pahner,  she 
seized  her  arm  and  drew  her  into  a  comer,  overcome 
with  many  memories  of  all  that  had  passed  since 
her  wedding,  impatient  to  converse  of  her  sisters 
and  with  them,  more  particularly  Georgiana,  who 
bong  nearest  her  own  age,  had  been  most  closely 
associated  in  all  her  childhood's  history,  and  under 
eodsting  circumstances  was  especially  interesting. 
Indeed,  nothing  could  be  spoken  of  in  the  room 
but  the  return  of  the  Thetis,  and  since  no  one  had 
got  later  particulars  than  the  travellers  appeared  to 
have  picked  up  at  Cherbourg,  the  little  they  could 
tell  was  eagerly  sought  after,  until  Mr.  Palmer  ap- 
peared with  the  second  edition  of  an  evening  paper 
in  bis  pocket,  which  made  him  the  observed  of  all 
obiervers,  especially  as  he  had  seen  a  person  who 
bad  seen  a  score  of  the  crew,  and  heard  from  them 
such  praise  of  their  wonderful  young  captain  as 
pointed  him  out  as  a  man  whom  the  sovereign 
mu6t  delight  to  honour. 

Poor  Georgiana's  whole  existence  was  a  blush. 
She  blushed  for  modesty,  for  pride,  for  thankful- 
ness, and  for  love.  .  In  the  midst  of  Mr.  Palmer's 
news  came  the  Marquis  of  Wentworthdale,  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  his  nephew.  Lady  Anne  de- 
clared to  her  eldest  daughter  that  it  was  really 
overcoming,  and  would,  she  feared,  oblige  her  to 
retire  sooner  than  she  intended.    "  I  could  have 
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borne  the  sight  of  his  crutch,"  said  she,  "butthtj 
crutch  and  the  nephew  together  really  oppress 
like  a  mephitic  vapour." 

"  They   appear  to  me  exactly  suited  to  ea^  I 
other ;  when  a  man's  infirmities  compel  him  to  tba 
use  of  one,  it  is  happy  that  the  other  should  be  \ 
supplied  to  his  affections." 

"  But  it  says  as  plain  as  can  be,  I  find  mysalf  | 
old,  or  poorly ;  I  have  given  up  all  thoughts  of  mar- 
rying, and  consider  my  nephew  my  heir." 

"  It  does  that,  certainly  and  properly,  in  the  pre- 
sent case." 

"  Vou  have  been  a  short  time  a  peeress,  or  wouU 
have  known  better  the  value  of  strawberry  law* 
on  a  coronet.  Yuu  don't  suppoee,  if  I  could  bsve 
induced  the  marquis  to  propose  for  Helen,  tlitt 
she  would  have  thought  much  of  his  crutch ;  in- 
deed, I  should  have  taken  care  she  should  not ;  but 
the  nephew  gives  the  coup  de  main  to  all  my  faopet.  M 
It  is  really  dreadful,  for,  though  convaleecent,  1  as 
not  strong,  I  confess. '^ 

"  Dear  mamma,   don't   trouble   yourself  about 
Helen ;  she  is  very  lovely,  and  very  young,  TOf  H 
amiable,  too,  and  by  no  means  desirous  of  marrjing- 
I  dare  say." 

"  More  shame  for  her,  she  ought  to  think  of  bw 
mother,  in  my  opinion  j  if  you  lof>k  at  her,  you 
will  see  how  I  have  thought  for  her.     I  liave  kot 
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her  my  pearl  necklace,  given  her  a  gown  I  never 
wore  but  once,  and  contrived  that  she  should  be 
talked  of  for  her  charity,  her  industry,  humility, 
and  all  that ;  in  fact,  I  know  her  to  be  admirably 
calculated  for  the  wife  of  an  old  nobleman,  and  I 
hope  you  will  assist  me  in  looking  out  for  her." 

"  I  must  own  I  had  rather  see  her  suitably  mar- 
ried in  point  of  age,  though  to  a  private  gentle- 
man." 

"  You  are  unworthy  of  your  own  good  fortune, 
or  else  you  meanly  determine  to  be  as  superior  in 
rank,  as  you  are  in  age  ;  but,  remember  this,  you 
can't  compete  even  witli  your  youngest  sister,  in 
point  of  fortune." 

There  wbs  a  working  of  the  mouth  in  poor  Lady 
AUerton's  face,  which  was  literally  between  laugh- 
ing and  crying ;  her  eye  had  been  glancing  from 
lister  to  sister,  after  their  long,  long,  absence,  with 
ever  new  delight;  now  resting  on  the  blooming, 
happy  countenance  of  Louisa,  and  remembering 
the  painful  way  in  which  she  had  been  driven  from 
the  maternal  home,  in  the  most  material  period  of 
her.  existence ;  now  glancing  at  the  girlish  figure 
and  glovring  cheek  of  Georgiana,  anticipating  the 
triumphs  and  the  fears  of  her  future  life ;  and  now 
looking  at  the  quiet  demeanour,  the  beautiful  but 
subdued  expression  of  Helen,  whose  pale  but  per- 
fect features  indicated  more  of  thought  than  she 
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desired,  but  which  a  single  glance  at  the  shranS 
form  of  her  mother  seemed  to   account  for:— ^ 
"  was  she  likely  to  look  down  in  the  pride  of  rank 
on  these  fair  creatures  ?     On  the  contrary,  its  best 
gift  was  the  power  of  presenting  them  favoura%J 
to  the  world."     Least  of  all,  was  it  possible  La^Jf^ 
Anne  could,  by  insinuation  or  command,  make  » 
breach  between  her  and  Isabella  ?  the  thought  w«i 
ludicrous ;  little  did  she  know,  or  ever  would  kiio*» 
how  closely  the  sorrows  of  one,  and  the  syrapathiM  _ 
of  the  other,  had  bound  them  to  each  other.  | 

But  where  was  Isabella?  Did  she  give  henalf 
wholly  to  Mrs.  Palmer,  or,  unable  to  bear  the  heat 
of  the  rooms,  had  she  gone  home  with  the  Counti 
who,  unlike  the  younger  men,  had  returned  to  ti» 
hotel,  dressed,  and  made  his  appearance  in  tbt 
drawing-room,  but  was  now  missing.  LaJy  A'" 
lertou  rose  to  seek  her,  and  inquire  if  she  shoula 
not  like  to  go  home  before  the  supper  rooms  wei* 
opened,  for  which  she  had  become  exceedingly  im' 
patient,  understanding  that  Lady  Anne  would  then 
be  carried  to  her  room,  her  physician  having  looW 
in,  and  earnestly  advised  that  measure,  though  he 
acknowledged  that  she  was  by  no  means  as  muci> 
worse  from  her  present  proceeding,  as  he  expectw- 

"  Worse  !"  exclaimed  Lady  ^nne,  "  liow  can  * 
woman  be  worse  for  receiving  her  own  childreii) 
and  the  congratulations  of  her  friends?  HMtt" 
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rooms  and  large  parties  are  to  me  the  native  at- 
mosphere, required  for  health,  not  inimical  to  it." 

"  We  shall  see  to-morrow,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  We  shall/'  replied  Lady  Anne,  very  sententi- 
ously. 
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CHAPTER  LXII. 


\^Tien  Lady  Allerton  discovered  her  sister  Glent- 
worth,  tliough  Georgiaiia  and  Mrs.  Penrhyn  wot 
singing  duets  very  charmingly,  and  Isabella  felt 
their  voices  at  her  heart's  core,  and  certainly  {»*• 
ferred  them  to  all  she  had  heard  in  the  land  « 
song,  (where,  by  the  by,  there  is  as  much  that  is 
bad  as  in  other  countries)  she  was  yet  earnestly  en* 
gaged  in  conversation  with  a  lady,  who  bad  coinc 
in  not  long  before,  and  communicated  tlie  informs- 
tion,  that,  in  consequence  of  tlie  unexpected  death 
of  a  certain  nobleman,  a  member  for  a  great  manu- 
facturing town  would  be  sent  into  the  upper  hou*. 
and,  of  course,  his  seat  be  vacated. 

Had  Isabella  possessed  two  pairs  of  ears,  where- 
with to  listen,  and  two  tongues  with  which  lo  if- 
quire,  she  certainly  could  have  given  them  all  fiw 
employment.  Her  sister  was  astonished,  not  k»»t 
the  object  of  her  anxiety,  than  her  adherence  to  it. 
for  it  was  evident  that  the  observatious  and  assu- 
rances of  various  experienced  ladies,  who,  banog 
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known  her  all  her  life,  thought  themselTes  entitled 
to  give  advice,  no  more  affected  her  desires,  nor  al- 
tered her  resolution,  than  the  "  idle  wind."  All 
the  powers  of  her  mind,  all  the  desires  of  her  heart, 
were  awake  to  the  subject,  and  she  immediately 
went  to  Lady  Anne,  accompanied  by  two  of  these 
kind  friends,  to  lay  the  matter  before  her. 

"Dear  mamma,  ought  not  Mr.  Glentworth  to 
get  into  parliament  as  soon  as  possible  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  he  ought ;  and,  once  accustomed  to 
parliamentary  business,  I  would  have  him  proceed 
to  be  prime  minister." 

Isabella  started ;  this  was  not  within  her  contem- 
plation, and  the  smile  which  played  on  the  face  of 
Lady  Inglis,  the  wife  of  a  country  baronet,  made 
her  apprehend  that  her  mamma  was  laughing  at 
Iter,  but  she  was  soon  relieved  on  this  head  by  Lady 
Anne  adding,  "  I  have  thought  much  on  the  sub- 
ject of  late,  and  shal  1  proceed  to  get  him  elected 
immediately ;  he  is  particularly  well  suited  for  the 
town  in  question,  as  being  acquainted  with  com- 
mercial affairs,  besides,  it  is  within  the  circle  of 
Granard  Park  visiting,  and  may  be  managed." 

'*  It  will  rob  you  of  your  husband,  I  can  tell  you 
that,"  said  one. 

'•  You  are  a  great  deal  too  young  to  make  any 
impression  as  a  political  character,'"  said  another. 

"  Even,  if  your  cuisine  is  French  to  the  utmost," 
added  a  third. 
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"  I  political !"  cried  Isabella ;  "  I  never  dreamed 
of  such  a  thing  ;  I  neither  know  nor  wish  to  knoff 
any  thing  on  the  subject,  nor  do  I  affect  to  be  pa* 
trio^c  enough  to  resign  my  husband  to  my  countrr, 
if,  as  Lady  Inglis  says,  it  will  rob  me  of  him,  for  no 
one  could  feel  the  loss  more  ;  but  I  have  been  ad- 
vised by  one  I  never  knew  wrong,  to  get  liim  into 
parliament,  as  a  mode  of  employing  the  energies  of 
his  mind  beneficially,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  I 
shall  enjoy  the  popularity  his  talents  must  procure.' 
"  Precisely  in  proportion  as  he  is  a  man  of 
talent  will  he  be  liable  to  be  abused,  misconstrued) 
caricatured,  and  slandered.     How  would  you  lii>f 
that?" 

"  I  should  not  like  it,  but  I  think  I  could  bear  it" 

"  But  are  you  prepared  to  bear  the  reflectioo» 
sure  to  be  made  on  so  very  young  a  person  as  your* 
self,  who  happen  also  to  be  a  very  handsome  oitf) 
who  have  tlie  means  of  dress,  and  are  accustoDU^ 
to  foreign  manners ;  who,  in  the  very  inuoceDW  ^ 
your  heart,  may  do  many  little  things  that  will  be 
trumpeted  out,  as  errors  arising  from  your  clJerlj 
husband's  devotion  to  the  House,  and  neglect  of  bi> 
own  house  ?     Have  a  care,  my  dear,  have  a  ear«." 

•'  I  will  have  a  care,  for  I  know  the  wife  of  C«»f 
must  not  be  suspected  ;  but  you  all  appear  to  foig*^ 
bow  very  fortunate  my  position  is.  1  am  a  inotiitf* 
I  have  four  sisters  (to  say  oothing  of  tnamon*' 
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guardiaiuhip).  What  have  I  to  do  with  dissipating 
jdeosuras  and  idle  acquaintances,  when  my  whole 
time  will  be  occupied  with  domestic  ones?  And 
what  right  has  a  mere  girl  to  think  such  a  man  as 
Glentworth  (a  superior  man  I  may  well  call  him) 
should  ffve,  not  <nily  affection,  but  time,  and  talent, 
tome?  No,  no ;  he  shall  live  in  the  world  he  will 
adorn  and  bless,  and  I  will  be  his  principal  ad- 
mirer." 

The  little  coterie  surrounding  \he/auteuU  of  the 
invalid  were,  in  the  first  place,  all  female ;  but  se- 
veral gentlemen  gathered  round  them,  and  the  rub- 
ber being  finished,  the  Count  begged  them  not  to 
renew  it,  in  order  that  they  might  induce  the  re-  . 
nmining  visitants  to  go  into  the  supper-room,  and 
enable  Lady  Anne  to  retire.  In  consequence,  Glent- 
worth heard  the  greatest  part  of  what  was  said  by 
his  young  wife,  as  he  stood  behind  her,  and  began 
eagerly  to  inquire,  what  had  given  rise  to  the  con- 
versation. When  informed,  he  determined  to  lose 
BO  time  in  presenting  himself,  and  mentioned  his 
intention  openly,  in  order  to  gain  the  opinion  of 
those  around  him,  which  was  well  worth  ascer- 
taining. 

In  truth,  they  were  a  respectable,  pleasant,  but 
grave  company ;  for  Lady  Anne,  being  compelled 
by  her  friends  to  admit  one  yoiinger  brother,  was 
determined  no  more  of  the  abhorred  race  should 
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enter  her  dominions ;  and  her  object  being  to  pr^l 
cure  Helen's  smiles  for  the  marquis,  and  the  mar-j 
quis's  suffrage  for  Helen,  the  gay  and  the  hand' 
some  were  much  less  in  request  than  the  highlj 
respectable,  the  agreeable,  and  the  conversational  jfl 
and,  with  her  usual  far-seeing  cares,  she  carried  her" 
object  completely,  save  in  tlie  case  of  the  marquis, 
who  did  not  reascend  the  stairs.     The  rooms  had  I 
been  most  distressingly  crowded ;   but  they  werJ  I 
reduced  to  a  small  and  very  comfortable  party  wbefl 
they  entered  the  supper- room,   and   Helen  alone  j 
remained  above,   Lady  Allerton  undertaking  the , 
honours. 

Completely  worn  out,  yet  trying  to  say  she  wM 
brave.  Lady  Anne  at  last  retired  to  her  chamber. 
Helen  assisted  Fanchette  to  undress  her,  not  sortj 
to  see  that  extreme  fatigue  induced  her  to  fall  asietp 
without  her  usual  night-draught.  The  compaoji 
pleased  with  the  society  of  the  travellers,  Hayti 
late,  for  persons  of  sober  habits ;  and  the  travelleni  fl 
though  wearied,  were  excited  by  the  subject  of  the  ^ 
election,  and  forgot  their  fatigue.  All  parted  in 
great  good  humour ;  and  even  Glentworth,  who 
had,  in  his  own  mind,  severely  condemned  the  folly 
of  Lady  Anne,  in  making  such  an  entertainment, 
both  on  account  of  tlie  exponce,  and  in  the  slate  of 
her  own  health,  owned,  "  that  she  really  had  the 
art  of  assorting  people  admirably,  and  be  could  oo^ 
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forbear  to  feel  pleased  with  the  interest  she  ex- 
pressed on  his  behalf  in  the  election." 

But  this  was  little,  when  compared  with  what  he 
felt  for  Isabella,  whom  he  held  to  be  "a  very 
Daniel ;"  and  when  they  stepped  into  their  room 
at  the  hotel,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  clasp  her  to  his 
bosom,  and  exclaim — 

"  Oh !  how  much  wiser  art  thou  than  thy 
years!" 

In  fact,  if  ever  it  was  possible  to  outgrow,  by 
care  and  wisdom,  by  affection  and  good  prin- 
ciples, the  evils  threatened  by  an  ill-assorted 
marriage,  himself  and  Isabella  were  the  couple 
who  would  do  it ;  but  he  was  also  deeply,  and, 
for  his  young  wife,  happily  impressed,  with  the 
belief,  that  she  had  thus  far  made  the  greater 
sacrifices,  and  showed  the  more  active  disposition 
to  that  end;  and  he  said  to  himself,  "Really  I 
love  that  poor  girl  better  every  day !  I  have  been 
angularly  fortunate  in  having  so  sweet  a  young 
woman  to  be  the  mother  of  my  son." 

It  appeared,  that  Lady  Anne  had  a  strength  of 
constitution,  a  tenacity  of  life,  or  much  of  that 
strength  of  mind,  which  could  resist,  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  the  inroads  of  disease,  and  those 
prophecies  of  attendants,  which  so  frequently  assist 
the  complaint.  In  her  case,  one  might  tndy  ex- 
claim with  Young — 

"  It  death  at  distance  ?    No ;  he  hath  been  aa  thee." 
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Nevertheless,  he  apparently,  notwithstanding  his  al- 1 
lowed  regality,  was  shy  of  a  branch  of  the  aristocracy  j 
so  armed,  at  all  points,  as  Lady  Anne  ;  for,  on  the] 
day  after  her  party,  though  she  looked  much  worse,] 
she  insisted  she  was  mueh  better,  and  after  a  sUgh 
breakfast,  summoned  Georgiana  to  her  bed-sids/i 
told  her  to  bring  her  writing-desk,  and  prepare  foi 
despatching  a  whole  batch  of  letters. 

Most  anxiously  did  the  poor  girl  expect  to  i 
a  letter ;  but  as  to  holding  a  pen.  or  for  a  momeni' 
thinking  on  any  subject  but  one,  the  thing  was  im- 
possible ;  but  as  it  was  equally  so  to  dispute  her 
mother's  orders,  which  resembled  self-commands 
by  proving  how  much  more  we  can  do  than  w^ 
think  we  can,  she  took  out  a  sheet  of  pale  pink  note-'^ 
paper,  and  a  new  pen,  adjusted  her  writing-desk .^^ 
so  as  to  enable  her  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  invalid^' 
in  order  to  make  out  her  meaning,  at  the  leas*^ 
possible  expence  of  breath,  and  listened  at  onee  fo*' 
tlie  postman's  rap  in  the  street,  and  to  her  mother'! 
low,  but  shrill  voice,  in  the  chamber,  as  she  said 

"  I  intend  to  address  very  friendly  letters  to  » 
veral  of  the  families  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gra* 
nard  Park — that  class  of  people  who  used  to  corof 
to  parties  and  public  days,  and  will  be  surpriswl- 
and,  I  apprehend,  delighted,  to  find  that  I  remem- 
ber their  existence ;  the  fact  being,  that  I  wwt 
their  votes  and  interest  for  my  dear — ^be  surt  yw 
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aay  (feoT'^Bon-in-law,  Mr.  Glentworth  (it  is  ne- 
cesBary  to  say  that,  for  in  past  times  they  may  re- 
member I  was  not  over  and  above  civil  to  him) ; 
you  may  si^  what  you  please  in  the  way  of  praise 
— ^u  to  integrity,  bonour,  knowledge  of  trade,  and 
that  kind  of  thing ;  but  be  particular  to  begin  and 
end  as  I  teU  you,  exactly." 

There  was  a  postman's  knock  at  the  end  of  the 
street ;  but  being  at  the  end,  Greorgiana  most  mag- 
nanimously dipped  her  pen  in  the  ink,  and  began, 
as  her  mamma  commanded ;  but,  as  the  knocks 
drew  nearer  and  nearer,  so  did  her  poor  heart 
"beat  high  against  her  breast,"  and,  utterly  un- 
able to  command  its  movements,  she  sank  back  in 
her  chair,  literally  as  pale  as  her  mother,  who, 
patting  out  her  arm,  took  the  paper,  observing, 
"You  are  soon  at  a  stand  still;  but  one  can 
scarcely  wonder,  the  subject  is  quite  new,  and  you 
are  dreadfully  ignorant  of  most  things.  Um,  um." 
"Dear  and  much  valued  Friend-^ The  election 
for  the  borough  of  B  having  at  length  hap- 

pily arrived,  after  a  most  tempestuous  and  distres- 
■ing  voyage— " 

"Tempestuous  and  distressing!  why  the  old 
lord  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  and  never  knew 
what  a  tempest  was,  for  his  wife  was  as  dull  as  a 
tortoise.  You  have  fairly  spoilt  the  paper,  and 
mnst  take  another  sheet." 
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But  there  was  a  knock  at  Mr.  Palmer's  door: 
human  nature  could  bear  no  more,  and  Georgiana 
was  down  stairs,  and,  truth  to  owd«  across  the 
street  and  in  the  library  before  Mr.  Palmer  had 
wiped  his  spectacles,  and  Mrs.  Palmer  drawn  her 
chair  close  beside  his,  to  liear  that  Arthur  was  safe, 
and  so  reduced,  his  brother  would  not  have  him 
seen  by  Georgiana  at  present  for  the  world ;  but 
she  must  imagine  a  thousand  loves  and  good 
wishes  from  him,  though  happily,  at  tJiis  timfi 
he  was  asleep.  So  soon  as  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  bear  the  fatigue,  he  would  of  coone 
present  himself  at  the  Admiralty ;  probably  the 
writer  should  be  up  before  tlien,  and  was  "  their 
happy  affectionate  Meersbrook." 

Helen,  who,  being  employed  below,  had  seen  the 
way  in  which  Georgiana  fled,  and  earnestly  desired 
to  follow  her,  completely  comprehending  her  move- 
ment, yet  felt  it  was  her  imperative  duty  to  hasten 
to  their  mother,  whom  she  found,  with  the  usual 
prudence  of  a  person  given  to  extravagant  habitj. 
carefully  tearing  away  the  spoiled  part  of  the  note, 
and  folding  the  other  in  such  wise  as  to  aiake  it 
useful.  On  seeing  how  things  stood,  she  placed 
herself  on  the  unoccupied  chair,  and  signified  her 
readiness  to  write,  as  they  had  nearly  finished 
below. 

"  Well,  I  must  say,  it  is  a  comfort  to  have  a»J 
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body  like  you  about  one,  Helen,  for  Geor^ana  (I 
blush  to  say  it,  and  would  not  say  it  out  of  my 
own  house)  is  really  over  head  and  ears  in  love 
with  tiiat  sailor  (who,  probably,  has  a  wooden  leg 
and  a  patch  on  his  eye  by  this  time ;  Nelson,  who 
was  a  great  sailor,  and  even  made  into  a  lord,  had 
no  right  arm,  and  looked  like  a  starved  apothe- 
cary) ;  she  thinks  of  nothing  else,  I  am  convinced, 
though  the  most  spirit-stirring  afiair  in  the  world 
is  on  the  /opw— your  brother  Glentworth's  elec- 
tion." 

*'I  hope  he  will  obtain  it,"  said  Helen,  lan- 
guidly. 

**  You  hope,  do  you?  your  hope  is  as  like  despair 
as  if  they  were  twin  sisters ;  but  you  have  an  ex- 
case.  I  assure  you,  my  dear,  I  was  so  hurt  last 
night,  when  I  saw  the  sad  condition  in  which  the 
Marquis  presented  himself;  it  took  away  all  my 
pleasure  in  the  return  of  your  sisters,  miraculously 
improved  as  they  both  are." 

*'  The  sight  of  them  made  me  completely  happy. 
I  really  thought  of  nothing  else." 

A  slight  blush,  the  consequence  of  a  conscious 
fib,  played  on  Helen's  cheek  for  a  moment ;  but  her 
back  was  to  the  light,  and  Lady  Anne  observed 
it  not,  and  added, 

"  Yes,  you  were  happy,  because  your  mind  was 
disengaged,  Helen ;  because,  in  short,  you  were 
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not  in  love,  and  1  have  in  your  case  hope  Uu 
you  never  will  be  any  way  diflFerent  to  what  yc 
are  at  the  present  moment." 

Helen  pitched  herself  still  farther  into  shadow. 

"  When  you  were  all  Uttle,  it  was  a  peculiar  j 
object  with   me   (and,  in  fact,  the  only  point  l] 
studied  in  your  education)  to  preserve  you  from  si 
weakness  to  which  I  had  never  given  way  myself  j 
or,  at  least,  not  in  the  grand  affair  of  matrinHwyfl 
and  merely  as  an  hour's  amusement,  en  pa»a0itt\ 
at  any  other  time.     I  imputed  a  good  deal  of  mf  i 
strength  of  character,  in  this  respect,  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  my  losing  my  mother  early  in  life,  bf 
which  means  I  escaped  happily  that  kind  of  con- 
duct called  fondling,  which  is  sure  to  awaken  tec- 
sibility  prematurely;  and  by  rendering  the  exercM 
of  the  affections  necessary  for  happiness,  and  sat* 
factory  to  that  end,  induces  people  to  resign  tk 
higher  purposes  of  existence,  and  lays  a  certain 
foundation  for  love  itself.     I  saw  all  this  in  otlief 
persons,  and  I  did  not  discourage  it  in  our  tenantrji 
or  other  tow  people ;  but  what  was  proper  in  theif 
daughters  was  of  course  objectionable  in  the  Miset 
Granard ;  and  I  can  truly  assert,  I  did  my  duty  bv 
you  all.     I  had  no  moments  of  weakness,  no  bed- 
times kissings,   no  morning  fondlings,   no  little 
rewards  for  good  girlism ;  cold  and  stem,  I  tn^ 
to  brace  the  system,  and  hoped,  that  in  its  strengtb. 
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ambition,  as  a  noble  passion,  would  be  elicited. 
How  have  I  been  disappointed !" 

« Don't  say  so,  mamma;  every  body  last  night 
said  how  happy  you  were  in  your  feimily. ;  how  few 
mothers  could  show  three  daughters  so  charming 
and  so  well  married,  and  a  fourth  engaged  to  the 
most  promising  man  in  the  country !" 

**  So  they  may  well  say,  when  they  look  round 
and  see  what  other  dowagers  have  done ;  but  yet, 
Helen,  they  have  not  done  well  in  accordance  with 
my  system ;  or,  in  consequence  of  it,  every  one  of 
them  in  her  turn  have  admitted  the  weakness  of 
bve ;  not  one  has  risen  in  consequence  of  her  am> 
bition.  The  two  who  have  done  well,  have  been 
even  more  attached  than  the  two  who  have  done 
poorly;  and  the  one  who  married  a  man  twen^ 
years  her  senior,  loves  him  the  most  entirely  and 
exduflively : — ^how  strange !" 

"  Remember,  dear  mamma,  how  fondly  we  all 
knred  each  other,  finding  in  our  sisters  what  other 
girls  find  in  their  mammas ;  besides,  some  people 
have  the  weakness  yon  speak  of  naturally,  imcle 
Botheles,  for  instance ;  he  has  a  very  tender  heart, 
«o,  indeed,  has  uncle  Riccardini." 

**  But  as  it  does  not  become  women  to  imitate 
men,  I  advise  you,  Helen,  to  place  my  example 
before  your  eyes  in  preference  to  theirs ;  you  are 
modieft  and  pretty,  be  alsojfVee;  do  not  "  hold  your 
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heart  in  your  hand  for  jays  to  peck  at ;"  be  pre 
dent,  and  you  will  command  fortune ;  never  forget, 
for  a  moment,  that 

**  the  maid  <rbo  lore*. 
Goes  out  to  sea  upon  a  shattered  vi 
Aod  put9  her  trust  in  miracles  for  nfety. 

As  Lady  Anne  uttered  the  last  words,  she  ap- 
peared exhausted,  and,  after  taking  a  jelly,  di^xsed 
herself  to  sleep,  leaving  poor  Helen  to  cvjpltte 
over  the  words  she  had  last  uttered,  and  coocMiit 
witli  a  deep  sigh,  that  she  was  herself  in  the  prs^ 
cise  situation  described ;  and  that  Arthur  Hales,  ii 
his  worst  troubles,  was  no  nearer  shipwreck  tias 
her  own  happiness  was  at  this  very  moment. 

But  Georgiana  entered  od  tiptoe,  recited  evaj 
word  of  the  short  letter  received  by  Mr.  Pahotr, 
and  withdrew,  leaviug  her  to  think  and  tluo^ 
again,  what  could  j>ossibly  bring  up  Lord  Me**" 
brook  to  town  before  his  brother,  at  a  time,  M>> 
when  certainly  he  was  caUed  upon  to  attend  to  lu>  ^ 
aged  relations.  No  business  was  even  alluded  to;  ^ 
and  surely  none,  save  of  the  heart,  could  induce  « 
man  so  situated,  to  quit  for  an  hour  objerti  n 
such  dear  and  commanding  inteirest.  "  It  is  &<>* 
talking  to  be  free,  and  to  be  prudent ;  say  wl** 
mamma  will,  my  lot  is  cast ;  I  must  love,  v>i  I 
must  be  imbappy.* 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 

A  daylight  view  of  their  much  altered  mother  was 
undoubtedly  a  very  painful  thing  to  our  travellers 
from  the  Continent ;  but  Lady  Anne  was  refreshed 
when  they  saw  her,  and,  being  dressed  and  laid  on 
a  couch,  was  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  when 
in  bed ;  and,  on  her  old  system  of  keeping  up  ap- 
pearances, she  still  managed  to  be  agreeable-looking. 
Lord  AUerton  was  busy  giving  orders  for  the  reno- 
vation of  his  house  in  Cavendish  Square ;  where  he 
contented  himself  with  the  reports  his  lady  might 
bring ;  but  Glentworth  accompanied  the  sisters, 
though  himself  busied  with  hunting  in  the  first  place 
a  ready-furnished  house.  In  truth,  he  wanted  to 
present  little  Frank  to  his  grandmamma,  for  he 
feared  lest  the  child  might  be  alarmed,  and  thought 
his  presence  would  impose  silence. 

But  Frank  behaved  with  all  due  decorum,  clap- 
ped his  hands  at  the  word  of  command,  pronounced 
bis  two  words,  and  shewed  his  four  teeth  to  admi- 
ration, and  was  declared  by  his  grandmamma  to  be 
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perfection ;  "  but  he  was  really  too  delightful, 
excited  her  too  much ;"  and,  as  both  parents  thought 
this  very  possible,  Helen  carried  him  down  stairs, 
her  mamma  internally  observing,  *'  how  can  people 
be  such  fools  as  to  talk  of  a  child,  who  have  an  elec- 
tion before  them  !  besides,  to  tell  truth,  Cliarl« 
Penrhyn's  boy  is  the  handsomer  and  bigger." 

Released  from  "  the  enchanting  creature,"  si"* 
entered  with  avidity  and  warm  interest  into  the 
election  affair,  reminded  Mr.  Glentworth  of  nu- 
merous  persons  he  had  met  in  bis  boyhood,  iQ^ 
others  of  whom  he  had  heard  Mr.  Granard  speak,,' 
shewed  herself  perfectly  cognizant  on  all  subject* 
connected  with  obtaining  votes,  and  thougiit,  by  an 
hour's  calculation,  she  could  find  what  would  be  the 
average  price  of  all  who  hung  back,  and  recallw 
tlie  different  character  of  the  neighbouring  parijhw- 
Lady  Allerton  ventured  to  remind  her, "  that  a  great 
change  had  taken  place  since  she  left  the  Park,  «*: 
the  Reform  Bill  had  passed." 

"  The  Reform  Bill  has  shortened  the  period  f» 
the  canaiUe  to  get  drunk  in,  we  all  know,  butithtt 
nothing  to  do  whatever  with  the  voters  themselvw 
Some  give  their  votes  for  the  colour,  because  llii'f 
fathers  did ;  others,  to  oppose  their  father* ;  ^^ 
thoughtless,  for  the  honour  and  the  fun  ;  but  pU" 
dent  men  sell  them,  and  are  always  the  jut**' 
card." 
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*'  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  encourage  a  system  of 
corruption,*  said  Glentworth. 

"  Nor  would  I  have  you  ;  but  you  cannot  fail  to 
be  aware  that  considerable,  unavoidable,  and  what 
may  be  called  natural  expenses  must  take  place?" 

"Of  course;  and  I  shall  go  to  my  bankers  the 
first  thing,  and  secure  a  round  sum  in  my  pocket." 

**  Well,  then,  set  out,  and  leave  women  to  talk 
about  women's  work." 

The  moment  he  was  gone,  Lady  AUerton  was 
placed  at  the  writing-desk ;  and  Lady  Anne  not  only 
dictated  a  succession  of  notes  to  dear  old  friends 
with  the  utmost  perspicuity  and  ability,  but  she 
drew  up  with  her  own  hand  minutes  for  the  forming 
a  committee,  and  a  short  digest  of  what  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  a  candidate  to  promise,  admit,  and  avoid. 
Recalling  her  local  knowledge  of  the  neighbourhood, 
she  advised  what  charities  he  should  subscribe  to, 
what  interests  he  had  best  support,  and  on  what 
topics  he  must  touch,  observing,  "  that  there  was 
not  any  thing  so  flattering  to  obscure  people  as  shew- 
ing, beyond  a  doubt,  that  you  had  made  their  welfare 
a  particular  study,  and  knew  not  only  the  magnates 
of  the  town,  but  every  gradation,  down  to  the  low- 
est cobbler's  last  apprentice.'' 

On  Glentworth's  return,  he  was  absolutely  sur- 
prised by  exertions  which  were  wonderful,  as  made 
by  such  a  shadow ;  and,  struck  by  the  penetration 
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and  practical  knowledge  displayed,  he  could  not  help 
exclaiming,  "  What  would  I  give  for  such  a  secre- 1 
tary?" 

"  Give  !  you  know  you  will  give  nothing ;  it  a 
my  misfortune  to  have  such  an  incorruptible  chief. 
But  I  iiliall  continue  to  work  for  you,  because  you 
are  ynur  son's  father." 

Yet  Glentworth  was  aware  his  bank-notes,  like 
Acres's  courage,  must  ooze  out  for  all  this  kindness; 
but  he  did  also  see  that  her  heart  was  in  the  busi- 
ness, that  her  gay  and  busy,  her  proud  and  aspiring, 
days  had  returned ;  and,  as  slie  had  asserted  and 
shewn  the  night  before,  that,  as  either  on  Granard's 
account  or  his  friend's,  she  had  been  a  busy  woman 
at  eleven  elections,  and  never  lost  one,  he  could  not 
forbear  considering  her  a  lucky  person.  Like  leri 
Meersbrook,  his  anxiety  made  him  a  Ultle  supersti-^ 
tious.  The  wisest  of  men  do  not  walk  on  the  sliltt  ^ 
of  philosophy  through  the  whole  of  life's  paths  ;  ami, 
since  it  is  allowed  that  sorrow  may  have  its  phan- 
toms, love  its  presentiments,*  why  sliould  not  ambi- 
tion (the  meaner  passion)  be  allowed  its  lucky  num- 
bers and  lucky  days ! 

"  The  most  fortunate  thing  in  the  world  for  jou, 
continued  Lady  Anne,  "  would  be,  were  it  possiblf- 
to  secure  the  companionship  of  this  young  Siiloi^t 

*  "  Prpseiilimenl  is  the  luperstition  of  tender  heart*.'-" 
Madame  de  Slant. 
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.<Htly,  one  would  not  like  him  to  be  positively  killed 
by  any  extraordinary  exertion,  otherwise  he  would 
be  as  great  a  show  in  Yorkshire  as  the  '  living  ske- 
leton' was  here ;  and,  though  he  may  not  have  elo- 
quence (which  is  by  no  means  desirable  in  a  friend 
when  the  candidate  has  it  himself,  since  he  ought 
always  to  be  the  prominent  person,  the  positive 
leader),  yet  being,  I  must  own,  a  most  pleasant 
spoken  young  man,  and  calculated  to  charm  the 
women,  depend  upon  it  he  wouldn't  be  refused  by 
any  body — his  courage,  his  misfortunes,  his  profes- 
sion itself  would  render  him  irresistible :  the  Count, 
too,  would  be  a  good  auxiliary ;  his  fine  person  and 
broken  English  would  tell  on  the  hustings." 

The  latter  words  were  spoken  so  exactly  in  Lady 
Anne's  own  old  peculiar  tones,  that  the  sisters  con- 
sidered her  at  the  moment  to  be  all  herself;  but  the 
effort  so  exhausted  her,  that  she  sank  into  a  swoon, 
which  they  would  have  considered  death  itself,  if 
.Helen  had  not  reassured  them,  and  by  slow  degrees 
recalled  her  perceptions ;  but  for  this  day  her  efforts 
were  ended. 

Nothing  could  offer  a  greater  contrast  to  the  life 
Mrs.  Glentworth  had  ever  previously  led,  than  that 
presented  by  ever-bustling  London,  at  this  time 
every  day  increasing  its  inhabitants,  and  presenting 
to  her  especial  sight  some  object  of  dazzling  capti- 
valaon  or  extreme  interest ;  but  the  former  were 
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entirely  abandoned  for  the  latter :  notwithstanding, 
every  day  Lady  Anne  inquired  what  she  was  doing 
not  to  shew  herself  at  the  Opera,  and  enable  h« 
friends  to  pay  her  due  honour.  She  had  to  spei 
a  quiet  day  with  dear  Louisa,  learn  to  know  mi 
of  her  excellent  husband  and  admire  her  hani 
boy,  devote  another  most  happy  one  to  the  Palmers,' 
and  meet  there  the  kind  Gooches,  who  had  proved 
80  much  the  friends  of  her  beloved  sister  in  her  da; 
of  trial ;  her  choice  in  carriages  was  positively  de- 
manded by  her  husband,  and  her  taste  called  upon 
by  Lord  AUerton,  wlio  found  his  modest,  considerate 
bride  averse  to  giving  an  opinion,  lest  she  should 
increase  his  expense,  and  considering  every  thing  ^ 
she  found  on  the  spot  only  more  handsome  than  sh«  ^ 
desired.  She  did  not  discover,  though  Isabella didi 
that  he  had  very  naturally  set  his  heart  on  chang- 
ing the  general  appearance  of  things,  in  order  to 
erase  from  his  memory  its  written  sorrows,  and  en- 
ter into  a  new  existence  with  that  amiable  woman, 
who  every  day  grew  dearer  to  his  heart,  and  won 
approved  by  his  judgment. 

How  different  this  to  the  solitude  of  Pisa!  W 
the  long,  anxious  time  when  her  husband  was  wan- 
dering in  search  of  health  and  peace,  and  tlie  paii» 
of  widowhood  were  suspended  over  her  heaii  in  » 
strange  country,  where  she  had  not  a  single  friend, 
and  her  extreme  youth  and  unprotected  situatioD 
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made  her  shrink  from  strangers ;  when  a  drive  to 
the  Campo  Santo,  and  a  melancholy  walk  within 
its  walls  alone  varied  the  scene,  save  as  it  was 
soothed,  or  enlivened,  by  the  child  whose  father 
was  far  away  and  might  return  no  more. 

Come  what  would,  however,  the  election  was 
certainly  the  uppermost  thing,  and  she  consented 
even  to  leave  her  child  under  Louisa's  care,  in 
order  to  accompany  her  husband.  The  very  first 
of  Lady  Anne's  letters  had  been  addressed  to  the 
present  owner  of  Granard  Park,  who  had  not  lost 
ao  hour  in  answering  it,  lamenting  that  his  in- 
terest was  not  great  on  that  side  of  the  country 
where  the  borough  in  question  lay,  but  assuring 
her  he  would  use  his  utmost  exertions  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Glentworth,  with  whom  he  considered  him> 
self  acquainted  through  Count  Riccardini,  and  he 
offered  his  house  especially  to  the  ladies  of  the 
party,  his  fair  cousins. 

The  offer  freely  given  was  freely  accepted,  this 
gentleman  already  standing  high  in  their  opinion 
from  his  conduct  to  the  Count;  nor  could  they 
doubt  that  Lady  Anne  had  lost  herself  many  years 
of  pleasant,  and  probably  profitable  intercourse 
with  him,  from  her  own  acrimony  of  temper  and 
overweening  pride  of  manners ;  but  her  severest 
judge  (because  he  had  known  her  the  longest)  could 
see  no  &ult  in  her  now.    Every  one  of  her  letters 
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were  answered,  and  her  requests  every  whert 
attended  to,  either  from  a  naturally  kind  disposi- 
tion inclined  to  forget  and  forgive,  from  the  abid- 
ing love  inspired  by  lier  husband,  and  the  pity  felt 
for  his  fair  children,  or  certain  recollections  she  had 
adroitly  called  up  of  "the  handsome  youth  who 
danced  with  your  daughter  when  a  bride,"  or  "the 
beloved  protege  of  my  lamented  Granard,  whom 
you  taught  to  shoot ;"  there  was  an  universal  pre- 
dilection excited  in  Glentworth's  behalf,  and  offert 
of  houses  made  on  every  side,  with  all  the  hospi- 
tality habitual  to  the  West  Riding,  which  we  i\»A 
not  say  comprises  the  finest  tracts  of  beautiful, 
picturesque,  and  fertile  country  on  the  island,  en- 
riched by  castles  and  mansions  inhabited  by  the 
noble,  the  ancient,  the  wealthy,  and  the  good. 

"  Surely,"  said  Isabella  to  Lord  Allerton,  "you 
will  permit  my  sister  to  accompany  me  to  Granard 
Park  !  I  have  been  so  used  to  lo<jk  to  her  fox  ad- 
vice and  comfort  of  every  description,  that  on  tliii 
momentous  occasion  I  should  be  lost  without  bar; 
and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  we  should  hke  to  ve 
the  old  place  togetlier,  especially  her,  who  knuwj 
it  so  much  better  than  I  do." 

"  It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  for  me  to  re/n» 
my  Mary  any  thing  she  wished,  for,  indeed,  I  fully 
intended  to  swell  the  pomp  of  my  friend  Gleut- 
worth's  train,  and  I  have  still  another  motivu  fiir 
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my  journey.  I  much  desire  to  introduce  my  wife 
— ^ny  virtuous,  excellent  wife — to  a  worthy  uncle, 
tiw  brother  of  my  mother,  whom  I  know  to  be  deeply 
interested  in  me,  and  who  lives  not  more  than 
thirty  miles  from  our  scene  of  action.  In  &ct,  you 
and  Mary,  to  which  I  may  now  add  Mrs.  Penrhyn 
and  the  girls,  have  given  me  such  a  high  sense  of 
the  value  and  sweetness  of  family  affection  and 
fiunily  intercovu-se,  that  it  will  not  be  my  fault  if 
we  are  ever  long  divided.  As  an  only  son,  I  have 
never  till  now  known  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
uich  alliances,  which  I  really  consider  to  be  holy 
ones." 

Thus  reassured  on  a  point  of  infinite  moment  to 
her,  Isabella  again  became  a  traveller ;  Lady  Anne 
rejecting  with  anger  any  idea  of  increased  ailment 
in  herself  being  a  sufficient  cause  for  their  deten> 
tion,  "  As  if,"  said  she  to  Mrs.  Palmer,  "  I  could 
do  so  imprudent  a  thing  as  to  die  at  this  mo- 
mentous period  !  Think  what  I  have  to  do ;  in- 
sure Glentworth's  election ;  witness  his  reception  in 
the  house,  which  must  be  flattering^  get  young 
Hales  well,  insure  him  a  ship  and  at  least  knight- 
hood, both  being  due  to  his  father's  son,  let 
alone  his  own  great  merits ;  marry  him  to 
Georgiana ;  and  ensure  some  parti  of  respecta- 
bility to  poor  Helen.  The  great  advantage  of  one 
marriage  in  a  family  is,  that  it  pretty  generally 
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makes  another ;  in  that  respect  Lady  AUerton  w 
useless  to  her  sisters." 

To  hear  Lady  Anne  run  over  her  catalogue  of 
pressing  affairs  demanding  her  life,  and  to  look  at 
her,  and  feel  how  closely  those  words  applied  to 
her  case — "  Thou  fool !  this  night  sliall  thy  soul  bt  M 
required  of  thee  !"  rendered  her  visit,  as  usual,*™ 
very  painful  task  to  the  kind-hearted  and  well- 
judging  neighbour.  As  this,  however,  was  the  finl 
time  she  had  ever  permitted  the  possibility  of  bw 
dying  to  escape  her,  Mrs.  Palmer  hoped  it  wan  ths 
beginning  of  better  things,  and  that,  perli8ps,in 
the  midst  of  so  many  engagements  for  this  world, 
•he  would  remember  she  was  booked  for  another. 

A  huge  caravan  of  caps  from  Miss  Griffiths,  and 
an  assortment  of  satins  from  Howell  and  James'*) 
ushered  into  the  dressing-room  by  Fanchette,  a- 
lenced  all  observation,  save  on  the  subjects  before 
them.  Mrs.  Palmer  indulged  a  latent  hope  that 
Georgiana,  who  really  wanted  dress  to  a  painful 
degree,  was  the  person  to  be  provided  for  j  but  that 

,  hope  quickly  vanished,  like  the  one  which  preceded 

■  it,  as  L/ady  Anne  said — 

"  There  cannot  be  a  more  foolish  idea,  my  dear 
friend,  than  that  of  thinking  any  kind  of  diess  may 
do  for  an  invalid  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  never *« 
a  time  when  it  is  so  necessary  to  have  one* 
coiffure  bien  arraugie,  one's  general  drapery  flo»- 
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ing  and  rich,  substituting  the  beauty  and  wealth 
of  art  for  the  deficiencies  of  nature.  Autumn  arrays 
all  things  in  glowing  colours;  Spring  produces 
snowdrops  and  violets,  showing  clearly  that  a  giri 
may  be  dressed  in  cheap  muslin ;  but  her  mother, 
dahlia-like,  should  appear  in  claret-coloured  satin. 
Pope's  satirical  verses,  in  my  opinion,  only  prove 
tbat  the  dying  lady  (for  you^ll  observe  she  was  a 
lady)  understood  dress  properly,  when  she  said — 

"  '  No,  let  a  eharmiag  chintz  and  Brussel's  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs  and  (hade  my  lifeless  foce.' " 

Mrs.  Palmer  could  only  shake  her  head,  take 
orders  for  more  jellies,  and  depart. 
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CHAPTER  LXIV. 

The  kind  neighbour,  on  returning  from  the  con- 
stant morning  visit,  found  her  husband  eanestlj 
occupied  in  reading  the  following  letter. 

"  My  dear  Sir — I  am  not  able  to  leave  my  in- 
valid an  hour,  though  I  have  contrived  to  bring; 
him  and  my  dear  old  friends  to  Bath  (as  you  will 
perceive  by  tlie  date)  ;  and  I  can  also  assert,  that 
he  is  much  better,  and  looking  almost  himself  agftin. 
nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  he  has  retrained 
,  some  strength,  and  is  devoid  of  all  actual  com- 
plaint ;  still,  he  is  no  more  like  Arthur  than  I  to 
Hercules — he  sits  silent  for  hours  together,  as  if 
he  were  on  board  liis  sliip.  and  calculating  howfl 
long  she  would  last ;  and  when  he  begins  to  talk.it 
is  only  of  tlie  good  captain  he  loved  so  dearly,  and 
whom  he  buried  so  honourably  at  Corunna, 
one  or  other  of  the  poor  fellows  who  died  during 
disastrous  voyage — it  seems  as  if  his  whole 
and  memory  were  converted  to  a  log-book  registrt- 
lion  of  their  expiring  sighs,  and  as  if  he  thouglit 
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the  only  way  of  shewing  due  respect  to  their 
virtues  was  a  kind  of  self-immolation  to  their 
honour. 

"  This  disposition  unhappily  is  encouraged  by  my 
grandfather  and  aunt ;  they  sympathise  with  him 
too  much,  either  for  him  or  themselves — setting 
him  to  spin  yams  of  poor  Jack  this,  and  Tom  that, 
till  we  all  weep  together  ;  if  it  were  not  for  Lord 
Botbeles,  I  really  should  lose  my  senses ;  and  he, 
poor  man,  is  threatened  with  his  old  enemy,  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  alarm  the  coimtess  much. 
In  fact,  we  want  a  young  person  amongst  us  dread- 
fully ;  will  you,  who  wear  your  years  so  lightly, 
take  pity  on  us  ;  but,  above  all  things,  would  you 
bring  Greorgiana  ?  I  have  her  uncle's  sanction  for 
pressing  her  to  come,  and  the  countess,  who  you 
know  is  prudish  enough  for  any  thing,  declares  she 
thinks  it  her  duty — you  know  best  how  she  is 
situated." 

"  She  shall  go  ;  she  must  go,"  cried  Mrs.  Pal- 
mer ;  "  or  my  own  dear  Frederic  will  be  absolutely 
ruined  amongst  them !  He  is  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  live  in  an  infirmary,  for  his  judgment  will 
continually  yield  to  his  sensibility.  Lady  Anne  is 
no  worse ;  in  fact,  her  disorder  has  stood  still  some 
weeks.  I  will  answer  for  her  consent — the  ques- 
tion is,  how  will  you  travel  ?" 

"  I  shall  be  obliged  to  post  it  all  the  way,  or 
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I«dy  Anne  will  go  off  in  a  puff  of  indignadoD. 
myself  would  prefer  the  mail  coach." 

"  And  you  shall  have  it ;  only  pay  me  the  differ* 
enoe,  that  I  may  go  out  and  buy  the  poor  thing  a 
few  odds  and  ends,  which  no  woman  can  do  with- 
out. She  wants  bonnet,  shawl,  gloves,  evny  thing. 
For  dresses,  Helen  can  help  her  a  little.  Isabella 
•od  Maiy  are  gone.  And  Louisa's  are  too 
large." 

"  Weil,  well,  there's  fifteen  sovereigns  for  yoo— 
doabde«  I  can  smuggle  the  girl  into  York  House, 
safe  enough,  and  no  one  the  wiser ;  but  only  re- 
member the  recipe,  '  first  catch  your  hare' — go  to 
Lady  Anne's  before  you  go  to  the  shops." 

Away  went  Mrs.  Palmer,  stepping  acroas  tfaa 
street,  with  unwonted  agility,  her  husband  watdb- 
ii^  hfer  the  while,  with  somewhat  of  a  cynical  smife, 
nnttariBg — 

"  Ay,  ay,  visit  your  great  neighbour,  my  good 
dame,  whilst  you  have  her,  for  depend  upoo  it  yvn 
•re  much  too  unlike  each  other,  to  be  likely  evir 
to  meet  oo  agreeable  terms  any  where  save  A 
Welbeck  Street." 

Mrs.  Palmer  arrived  at  a  happy  momteot,  for  • 
ay  had  been  found,  so  admirably  fitted  to  fiQ  17 
dM  tmeanm  of  thin  jaws,  and  exhibit  the  oootoar 
of  a  fine  forehead,  that  Lady  Anne  not  aoly  Moai 
upoo  it  as  a  benefaction,  but  declared  that  Ab  veoU 
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make  it  a  fashion — "it  would  not  be  the  first 
time  she  had  brought  a  thing  in  which  had  a  long 
ran,  nor  could  she  see  any  reason  why  it  should  be 
tiie  last,  as  it  was  plain,  though  she  could  not  go 
out  of  the  house,  she  must  receive  many  friends 
in  it." 

(It  will  be  owned,  at  the  present  day.  Lady  Anne 
was  as  good  as  her  word,  for  many  a  plump  and 
lovely  face,  in  the  full  bloom  of  youth  and  healtii, 
is  at  this  moment  half  hidden  by  blonde,  flowers, 
and  ribands,  and  iDoay  a  forehead,  neither  high 
nor  classical,  denuded  of  those  curls,  which  are  the 
natiiral  ornament  of  youth  and  modesty.) 

When  Greorgiana  heard  of  her  destination,  she 
naturally  enough  concluded,  that  poor  Arthur  was 
exceedingly  ill,  and  called  her  to  his  death-bed } 
but  Mrs.  Palmer  sent  her  over  the  way,  that  she 
might  read  Lord  Meersbrook's  letter,  and,  com- 
mitting Lady  Anne  to  Fanchette,  who  was  never 
-so  happy  and  attentive  as  when  her  lady  was  in- 
creasing her  stock  of  finery,  took  Helen  aside,  and 
inquired  what  Georgiana  wanted  most,  and  what 
she  could  help  her  with  ?  This  was,  indeed,  little  j 
but  oh !  with  what  fullness  of  good*will  was  all  she 
had  laid  on  her  bed  for  the  good  neighbour  to 
choose !  how  warmly  was  every  thing  that  had  any 
pretence  recommended,  even  while  the  heart  was 
aching  with  the  recollection  that  Lord  Meersbrook 
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would  see  it  on  Georgiana  and  not  on  herself!— 
Poor  Helen  !  she  was  indeed  like  her 

" wlio  pined  iu  thought. 

And  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'the  bud. 
Prey  on  her  damnsk  cherk," 

save  in  so  far  as  Georgiana  was  concerned ;  and  I 
although  it  was  a  great  loss  to  part  with  her.  yet] 
she  well  knew,  that  notwithstanding  her  deep  so- 
licitude for  Artliur,  she  would  not  forget  her  sister, 
but  would  carefully  examine  every  circumstuee 
on  which  an  opinion  might  be  founded,  or  a  hope 
indulged.  So  far  as  regards  Lady  Anne,  she  had 
that  of  receiving,  every  evening,  the  Penrhyns  fur 
an  hour.  Charles,  as  might  be  expected,  meant 
to  be  present  at  the  election  of  his  kind  patron- 
brother,  but  he  could  not  spare  time  to  go  so  fitf 
until  the  polling  began. 

When  Mrs.  Glentworth  stopped  for  a  momenl, 
to  bid  her  mamma  farewell,  she  presented  her  hus- 
band's adieu  in  the  sbape  of  two  hundred  pound 
bills,  which  Lady  Anne  thought  particularly  ac- 
ceptable ;  and  in  return  for  which,  slie  pouted 
clear  but  rapid  instructions  into  the  ears  of  hif  | 
wife,  as  to  disposing  of  ceilain  moneys,  always  un- 
derstood to  be  required  at  elections. 

"Why  should  a  poor  man  be  deprived  of  tlks 
alms  a  rich  man  desires  to  give  him,  becaose  he 
happens  to  have  a  vote ?"  said  Lady  Anne ;  "or. 
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if  a  gentleman  is  delicately  circumstanced,  not 
choosing  to  relieve  the  poor  man,  lest  it  was  likely 
to  be  attributed  to  wrong  motives,  should  not  his 
lady  help  the  poor  man's  wife,  thus  easing  both 
parties  ?  If  you  see  occasion  for  this  kind  inter- 
ference, and  hesitate  in  using  it,  you  must  be  an 
unfeeling  woman,  and  an  ungrateful  wife." 

Isabella  departed,  with  a  determination  to  be 
neither. 

It  was  on  the  strength  of  this  present,  that  Lady 
Aime  sent  for  the  milliner  and  silk-mercer,  not 
foreseeing,  as  she  said,  that  the  Palmers  were  about 
to  come  over  her  for  expences  on  Greorgiana's  ac- 
count. When  her  writing-desk  was  opened,  and 
she  had  placed  her  bills  in  their  usual  deposit,  she 
opened  that  containing  the  poor  Count's  sovereigns, 
^d  began  saying,  "Whatever  she  spends,  now,  may, 
indeed  miut  be,  deducted  from  her  wedding  finery. 
(I  should  not  wonder  if  that  Mrs.  Margaret,  seeing 
her  condition,  gave  her  something  very  pretty) — 
three  sovereigns  will  do  for  her  pocket  very  hand- 
somely. Two  parties  I  will  have,  they  are  ine- 
vitable ;  and  confectioners  must  be  paid.  I  wonder 
what  government  will  give  that  young  man,  for 
being  half  starved,  and  half  drowned,  and  saving 
them  a  whole  crew  of  scarecrows?  Something 
handsome,  surely,  in  which  case  he  will  have  sym- 
pathy with  a  person  so  like  himself,  as  I  am  (by 
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the  way,  that  ring,  with  the  chain,  would  be 
Tety  thing  for  my  hands) ;  but  governments  are 
■ridom  geneiTHis  in  countries  they  call/ree.  I  can't 
ne  the  reason  of  it,  for  I  think  we  are  sufficientlr 
taxed,  but  that  is  the  advantage  of  a  despotic  go- 
vernment. Heigho !  I  hope  Glentworth  will  inv 
something  new." 

Of  late,  whenever  Lady  Anne  had  either  talks 
or  thought  beyond  her  strength,  exhausted  natun 
found  refuge  in  short  but  refreshing  snatches 
sleep,  and  she  was  thus  situated  when  GeorgiaatI 
•ought  to  bid  her  farewell,  which  she  could  onlf ' 
do  by  touching  her  thin,  withered  fingers  with  her 
lips,  affording  a  strong  contrast  to  the  blighted  yakfl 
still  fine  outline  of  her  mother's  wasted  feature*.  " 
Habit  had,  however,  so  inured  the  daughters  con- 
stantly about  her  to  the  change  in  her  person,  that 

1  they  by  no  means  saw  it  in  the  same  point  of  view 
with  others,  and  the  young  know  little  of  death  b«*  _ 

'  sides  the  name.  V 

Lady  Anne,  by  closely  adhering  to  the  advice  of 
her  physician,  had  so  far  subdued  her  disease,  and 
kept  herself  at  what  might  be  called  a  "  stand 

'still,"  that  she  firmly  believed  she  could,  on  tb* 
same  terms,  live  as  long  as  she  pleased.  By  breath- 
ing air  of  the  same  temperature,  she  avoided  the 
sufferings  induced  by  cough,  and  her  extreme  tern- 
{lerance  and  light  food  bad  delivered  her  from  the 
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vmstiog  effects  of  fever ;  and  her  ever  active  mind, 
being  employed  only  on  subjects  flattering  to  her 
love  of  importance,  experienced  much  to  soothe 
and  stimulate  exigence,  but  nothing  to  wear  it ; 
and,  having  long  considered  May  as  the  month 
which  would  conclude  her  imprisonment,  she  built 
castles  for  the  time  beyond  it  with  the  happiest 
avidity.  Now  and  then  the  old  trouble  would 
arise,  "  that  such  and  such  tradesmen  would  want 
money — an  evil  always  to  be  apprehended  from 
those  low  people ;  "  but  it  was  evident  that,  with 
three  sons-in-law,  and  a  fourth  expectant,  she  could 
never  be  in  positive  distress,  since,  for  their  own 
aakes,  they  would  enable  her  to  "  keep  up  appear- 
ances." 

Leaving  her  to  pleasant  dreams,  and  poor  He- 
len (who  now  alone  received  those  many  light  darts 
the  invalid  threw  off  in  the  way  of  habitual  exer- 
cise) to  many  a  waking  dream  of  "  the  virgin's 
first  love,"  so  sweetly  described  by  Mrs.  Opie,  we 
will  follow  the  travellers  to  Bath,  as  they  reached 
tiieir  destination  considerably  sooner  than  those  on 
their  way  to  Yorkshire. 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 


"  Georgiana  Granard  here?  in  this  very  honse? 
Lhow  dreadful !    For  Heaven's  sake  order  a  carriage 
I  of  some  kind,  and  let  us  escape  !     What  the  derii 
can  liave  brought  her  here?"  U 

"  That  kindest  of  all  friends,  Mr.  Palmer,  is  ™ 
come  to  see  you,  and  Georgiana,  who  is  much 
wanted  by  Lord  Rotheles,  took  the  advantage  of 
his  escort,  having,  of  course,  an  eye  to  you,  forsh* 
knows  we  are  under  the  same  roof;  and,  as  youai* 
really  mucli  improved,  I  hope  you  will  have  plea- 
sure in  seeing  her." 

"  So  I  should,  but  it  must  be  on  the  expre* 
condition,  Frederic,  that  she  does  not  see  me.  The 
poor  soul  would  find  herself  a  complete  little  B«« 
Ridinghood,  and  expect  the  naughty  wolf  to  eti 
her  up  at  a  mouthful.  Could  any  worse  misfo«*j 
tune  befall  any  man  than  that  of  terrifying  tl 
woman  he  loves  ?  I  hope  I  am  not  more  of  a  coX' 
comb  than  other  young  men,  though  more  than 
you  are  I  grant  I  always  was  ;  but,  upon  my  eoii 
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rather  than  frighten  the  woman  I  love,  I  would  lie 
fifty  fathom  deep  any  day  in  any  sea !" 

"  And,  if  I  did  not  think  the  woman  I  loved 
could  not  take  me  '  to  have  and  to  hold,  for  bet- 
ter and  worse,  in  sickness  and  in  health,'  I  would 
not  marry  her  for  the  wide  world.  You  have  often 
said  I  am  too  fastidious,  too  solicitous  — that  my 
desire  to  be  decidedly,  exclusively  preferred,  is  as 
much  the  result  of  my  vanity  as  my  timidity  ;  it 
may  be  so,  but  I  declare  to  you  solemnly,  Arthur, 
I  would  desire  no  better  test  of  a  womtm's  regard 
than  that  presented  by  your  present  appearance, 
although  it  is  by  no  means  what  you  apprehend  it 
to  be.  You  are  quite  a  stout  gentleman  to  .what 
you  were  last  week,  and,  when  your  collar  is  pro- 
perly adjusted,  your  hair  brushed,  and  your  wrap- 
{ung  gown,  or  even  your  frock  coat  does  devoir 
aright,  make  a  very  tolerable  appearance." 

Arthur  thought  for  a  very  long  time,  took  a 
glance  at  himself  in  the  looking-glass,  said  "  it 
wouldn't  do,"  and  sat  down  again.  Once  he  said, 
with  great  emotion,  "  You  wouldn't  deceive  me,  I 
know,  Meersbrook  ;"  but,  in  so  saying,  the  melan- 
choly, even  ghastly,  expression  his  face  assumed, 
rendered  his  brother  infected  by  his  fears,  and  he 
aaid,  "  We  will  suffer  a  few  days  to  pass  before  you 
see  Georgiana;  but  I  trust  you  will  admit  our 
worthy  friend  Palmer  as  soon  as  he  awakes  ?" 
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"  Of  course,  of  course.  I  care  not  if  all  the  men 
Bnd  very  near  all  the  wojnen  in  Elngland  saw  tne. 
Bis  good  wife,  Ladj  Anne,  and  Georgiana,  are  thi 
exceptions :  the  first  because  her  dear  old  btill 
would  be  grieved ;  the  second,  because,  as  an  init* 
lid,  it  might  injure  her ;  the  third — oh !  how  coold 
I  bear  Uiat  those  eweet  blue  eyes  and  bloshiog 
cheeks,  which  first  beheld  me  through  a  vista  which 
she  supposed  concealed  her  wholly,  and,  is  the  beau* 
tiful  benevolence  of  her  own  sisterly  heart,  fiuiciiii 
I  was  a  hero,  because  I  had  merely  perfonned  • 
eoimmonplace  service  to  my  own  beloved  brother— 
bow  could  I  bear  that  she  should  shrink  and  trfls* 
ble  to  behold  roe  —  to  feel  she  was  bound  to  tfast 
which  she  feared  to  gaze  upon  ?" 

"  But  she  is  not  bound ;  her  mother 's  oansalf 
not  her  consent.     It  is  true,  I  believe  a 
written,  but  you  have  never  received  it." 

"  That  won't  do,  Frederic.  I  know  mora 
you  do.  My  grandfather  —  God  bless  him  !  —I 
told  me  every  thing  :  how  he  married  her  (or  me, 
and  kissed  her  blushing  cheek,  down  which  tha 
purest,  warmest  tears  were  flowing.  I  know  da 
holds  herself  to  be  mine." 

><  Whilst  yuu  are  young  and  handsome,  lose  ■  kg 
and  an  eye,  and  what  is  to  be  done  then  ?  such,  ■< 
least,  is  your  own  doctrine." 

The  dispute  was  ended  by  the  enUtanM  of  • 
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Palmer,  who,  whatever  he  might  feel,  betrayed,  by 
DO  start  or  exclamation,  his  grief  and  surprise,  and 
who  entered  warmly  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  61ent> 
worth's  election.  Although  very  few  men  were 
more  distinct  characters  than  this  gentleman  and 
Arthur  Hales,  it  was  certain  that  a  decided  and  ex. 
traordinaiy  affection  bound  them  to  each  other,  and 
which,  perhaps,  might  be  explained  by  saying  that 
the  young  sailor  loved  his  advanced  friend  because 
he  bad  been  useful  to  him.  From  the  moment  the 
election  was  mentioned,  a  strong  desire  sprang  in 
his  bosom  to  be  present  with  him  and  assist  him  in 
his  pursuit,  and  Mr.  Palmer  was  not  slow  to  assure 
him  that,  of  all  other  things,  his  presence  was  most 
desired  by  the  parly  in  question. 

"  My  first  movement  must  be  to  the  Admiralty, 
from  whom  I  seek  not  to  hide  my  bones,  since  their 
high  mightinesses  may  be  pleased  to  look  on  them 
for  a  good  purpose,  nor  do  I  care  for  exhibiting  them 
on  the  hustings  in  Yorkshire  ;  but  by  Georgiana  I 
will  not  be  seen  at  present,  for  I  cannot  wish  to 
wring  her  heart  with  pity  for  me ;  and  far  less  would 
I  inspire  her  with  disgust,  of  course ;  and  really  to 
know  myself  under  the  same  roof  and  not  speak  to 
her,  is  killing  work :  yes ;  it  is  cruel  to  her,  and 
death  to  me." 

Lord  Meersbrook,  who  was  bitterly  mortified 
at  the  fiEiilure  of  his  scheme,  appealed  to  Mr.  Pal- 
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mer  whether  his  brother  was  not  wholly  wrong  m 
to  his  conclusions — but  that  gentleman  thought 
him  right,  and  said,  "  Arthur  had  much  better  go 
down  to  the  election,  recover  his  spirits,  encourage 
liis  appetite,  brace  himself  by  cliange  of  air,  and 
amuse  himself  by  variety  of  scene,  until  he  got  rid 
of  an  idea  produced  by  the  weakness  of  his  nerve*  U 
much  as  his  personal  alteration." 

As  every  word  that  passed  was  repeated  to  Geor- 
giana,  which  tended  to  reconcile  her  to  the  di«- 
appointment  she  experienced,  and  she  had  too  much 
delicacy  to  say  any  thing,  whatever  she  might  feel, 
the  circumstance  only  tended  to  make  lier  appear 
more  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  her  friends,  who  left 
nothing  unsaid  or  undone  to  convince  her  of  their 
regard ;  and  the  good  baronet  and  his  sister  pro- 
mised to  reconvey  her  to  London  in  a  day  or  two. 
Meantime  she  was  all  on  the  qui  vive  to  catch  ^ 
sound  of  his  voice,  to  learn  where  bis  room  was 
situated,  and  who  went  into  it ;  but,  alas  !  in  this 
she  was  foiled,  for  his  sitting-room  was  at  a  con- 
siderable distance ;  and  Lady  Rotheles  liad  no  id» 
where  he  slept,  nor  wha  passage  he  used.  She  had 
procured  a  small  room  for  Georgiaua  near  her  owBf 
which  was  at  the  end  of  a  long  gallery  up  stain, 
but  the  Haleses  she  believed  kept  as  near 
ground-floor  as  they  could. 

The  second  evening  of  her  sojourn,  GeorgianSf 
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tiiinking  that  a  little  work  would  help  to  pass  the 
melancholy  time,  and  recollecting  that  Helen  had 
placed  the  materials  for  netting  in  her  portmanteau, 
took  the  opportunity  of  fetching  it  whilst  there  was 
light  enough  for  the  purpose.  There  was  some 
little  difficulty,  for  the  day  was  decidedly  closing, 
but  at  length  she  found  it,  and  was  proceeding 
along  the  gallery,  which,  being  carpeted,  her  foot 
was  noiseless,  when  a  gentleman  opened  a  door  a 
little  before  her,  and,  like  herself,  went  onwards, 
bnt  he  walked  slowly ;  therefore  she  checked  her 
own  steps,  not  wishing  to  pass  him;  he  sighed 
dmply,  and  she  stood  still,  but  her  eye  was  on  his 
form  :  he  was  tall  and  very  thin ;  his  hair  was  full 
and  dark.  It  was,  it  must  be  he ;  she  sprung 
forward,  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and,  turning 
away  her  glowing  face,  said,  in  a  tremulous  voice — 
*'  Surely,  surely,  it  is  Arthur  !" 
*•  My  own  Georgiana !  my  sweet  girl !  I  thank 
you  for  knowing  me,  but  do  not  look  at  me,  I  be- 
seech you." 

"  I  cannot  see  you  ;  it  is  getting  so  dark ;  but  I 
am  not  afraid  of  thin  people  ;  my  poor  mamma  is 
much  more  wasted  than  you  are,  1  am  certain," 

At  this  moment  a  servant  came  towards  them 
with  a  lighted  candle  in  her  hand,  on  which  he 
rushed  down  stairs  with  a  celerity  which,  at  least, 
assured  his  anxious  ladye  love,  that  if  thin  he  was 
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not  weak  ;   and,  instead  of  going  into  his  own  i 
ting-room,  he  entered  that  of  his  grandfather,  anJ. 
to  his  brother's  exceeding  joy,  related  the  incident 
as  one  tliat  had  given  him  the  most  delightful  eniQ^^ 
tion  lie  ever  experienced,  dwelling  with  the  humour 
of  former  days  on  Uie  horror  of  the  housemaid, 
who  heheld  Alonza  and  the  fair  Imogene  by  the 
blue    gleam    of   a   farthing    candle,    and,   beii 
turned  into  a  Leonora  by  the  terrific  vision,  wou 
henceforward  go  tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  and  spli 
splasii,  splash,  over  all  the  regions  of  York  Houa 
for  ever  and  ever,  like  the  Dutchman's  leg  that  i 
wound  up  and  running  to  this  day. 

The  voice,  the  touch  of  Georgiana,  proved, 
deed,  a  restorative  talisman,  but  he  did  not 
less  adhere  to  bis  resolution  of  avoiding  her  for  a 
time ;   and  the  next  day  set  out  as  proposed,  witli 
his  brother  and  Mr.  Palmer,  for   town ;  a  deci- 
sion not  regretted  by  their  venerable  friends,  bs 
I  cause  it  enabled  Georgiana   to  be  entirely  witl 
them,  and  assist  in  their  arrangement*  for  tlieol 
journey,  tliis  devotion  of  herself  being  particularlf  1 
pleasing  to  Lord  Rotiieles,  who  was  gratified  witl) 
every  circumstance  which  connected  him  with 
family. 

Many  were  the  inquiries  he  made  nsspecting  W 
sister,  but  be  could  not  judge  of  her  actual 
from  poor  Georgiana's  account,  so  utterly  ino 
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sistent  did  it  appear.  She  was  exceedingly  ill,  con- 
fined to  two  rooms,  properly  medicated ;  yet,  she 
received  many  friends,  wroite  many  notes,  and  was 
exhilarated  by  the  occupation.  She  lived  only  on 
a  little  jelly  and  a  little  chocolate :  she  was  re- 
duced to  skin  and  bone,  yet  she  was  choosing  new 
dresses  and  planning  more  parties ;  well  might  his 
lordship  exclaim,  "  Lady  Anne  was  always  an  ex- 
traordinary woman  •"  and  his  Countess  determined 
aarrowly  to  watch,  lest  she  should  make  extraor- 
dinary claims  on  his  purse ;  for,  although  Geor- 
giana  had  said  that  both  Mr.  Glentworth  and  the 
Count  had  been  very  kind  to  mamma  by  making 
her  considerable  presents,  and  Mr.  Penrhyn  had 
also  lent  her  money,  she  was  well  aware  it  might 
be  said  of  Lady  Anne — 

"  Her  great  expence  had  stomach  for  them  all." 

"  We  shall  be  up  in  May  ;  that  will  be  here  in 
five  weeks,  you  know ;  should  your  mamma,  or 
shoidd  you,  for  any  occurring  reason,  wish  me  to 
come  sooner,  write  to  me,  child,  and  take  these  bills 
to  buy  yourself  pretty  things.  I  cannot  spare  you 
more  just  now,  but  I  will  not  forget  you,  my  dear 
Georgiana,  be  assured." 

These  words  were  spoken  in  great  haste,  but 
still  greater  affection,  on  the  morning  when  they 
were  parting,  which  was  a  trial  to  all ;  for  a  sense 
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of  esteem  on  one  band,  and  obligation  on  tbe  ot 
bound  them  very  closely :   and,  although  they 
pected  to  meet  again  very  soon,  the  continuance  of 
life  can  never  be  reckoned  on  when  tlie  thread  has 
passed  fourscore,  or  nearly  reached  it.     Unlike  our 
heroine,  the  Kentish  family  in  question  held  them- 
selves famUiar  with  the  idea  of  removal,  and  there-' 
fore  could  never  be  startled  by  the  summons  ;  and 
the  blessing  of  receiving  Arthur,  as  from  the  dead, 
and  of  leaving  Frederic  in  such  a  state  of  happinea 
as  that  gift  bestowed  on  him,  made  them  frequently^ 
own  to  each  other,  tiiat  if  they  were  now  called 
away  with  little  personal  pain  and  in  full  posse»« 
sion  of  their  faculties,  it  would  be  a  most  happy  cir» 
cumstance. 

"  Not,"  said  Mrs.  Margaret,  "  but  one  would 
have  liked  to  see  Meersbrook  married  still  njon" 
than  his  brother,  because  he  is  so  likely  to  be  happy 
as  a  married  man  living  at  home  in  peace  and  ho- 
nour, rendering  his  tenantry  comfortable,  setting 
an  example  to  all  other  young  men  of  family, » 
his  father  did  before  him^-one  would  have  liked  it, 
]  say;  but  God''s  will  be  done  !"  ^ 

"  One  would,  indeed,  dear  Margaret,  but  voo^ 
see  this  is  his  first  London  season ;   he  may  meet 
some  one  soon,  as  it  may  happen,  whom  he  can 
fancy." 

"  I  could  have  wished  him  to  marry  before  he 
got  into  that  fancy  fair,  or  vanity  fair,  a  LodcIoo 
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Beason  presents ;  it  would  break  my  heart  (though, 
being  old,  it  may  be  deemed  tough)  for  him  to  be 
inveigled  into  marriage  by  mere  beauty  or  showy 
accomplishments  —  by  mere  money  he  never  will 
—  I  could  have  wished  much  —  but  here  comes 
Oeorgiana ;  we  must  say  no  more." 

Sir  Edward  did  not  doubt  but  his  sister  wished 
the  elder  brother  had  chosen  her,  because  he  had 
allowed  such  thoughts  at  times  to  occupy  his  own 
mind ;  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken.  Enough  for 
both  that  they  were  cheered  by  her  unceasing  at- 
tention, her  cheerful  prattle,  and  her  powers  of 
grateful  listening,  when  they  were  able  and  willing 
to  address  her.  Both  herself  and  sisters  had  struck 
them  as  resembling  the  girls  of  olden  time,  always 
the  criterion  for  excellence  with  the  aged,  who 
seldom  believe  that  beauty  is  beautiful  when  de- 
nuded of  those  accompaniments  it  adopted  when 
their  own  young  hearts  first  throbbed  at  its  bidding, 
when  they  felt  that 

From  the  boops'  bewitching  round 
The  very  shoe  bad  power  to  wound. 

And  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  any  old  man 
that  the  court  of  William  IV.  contained  so  many 
fine  women  as  that  of  George  III.,  even  when  they 
own  that  the  absence  of  small-pox  alone  gives  us 
nine  out  of  ten  left  as  handsome  as  nature  made 
them.    Perhaps,  however,  it  is  a  happy  provision 
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of  nataxe  that  a  predilectioQ  in  favour  of  their  smt 
early  times  ehould  be  deeply  implanted  in  the  bu- 
man  breast;  for,  wlien  that  time  has  arrived  in 
which  it  is  truly  said, "  **"i  soul  hath  no  ple*8ui«i" 
it  is  well  and  wise  to  lo  back  to  years  in  which 
tbere  certainly  was  soi  ;  though,  even  in  tJisl 
particular,  the  most  fo       ate  might  say^ —  ^1 

*'  That  distance  lends       baatraent  to  the  view." 
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CHAPTER  LXVI. 

At  the  end  of  two  days  (at  one  period  the  com- 
mon tune  of  accomplishing  a  journey  to  or  from 
Bath)  Greorgiana  was  set  down  in  Welbeck  Street, 
and  eager  inquiries  from  those  who  remained  within 
the  carriage  were  made,  as  to  the  health  of  Lady 
Anne,  of  the  servant  who  admitted  the  young  lady. 

"  Much  the  same,  he  believed,"  but,  as  "  the 
limi^'  was  a  term  not  easily  defined,  they  were  glad 
to  perceive  Helen  running  in  the  passage  to  answer 
them  herself,  snatching  a  kiss  of  Georgiana  as  she 
passed  her — there  was  a  buoyancy  in  her  step,  a 
smile  on  her  countenance,  which  made  her  look  the 
herald  of  good  tidings,  and  her  earnest  manner  of 
inquiring, "  how  they  had  borne  the  journey  ?"  in- 
dicated an  interest  in  the  answer  which  showed  her 
in  the  most  endearing  point  of  view ;  but,  when  she 
spoke  of  her  mother,  a  sweet  seriousness  overspread 
her  features,  and  she  observed, "  mamma  was  no 
better,  apparently ;  but  she  wcu  extremely  busy, 
watching  the  progress  of  the  election  through  the 
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medium  of  the  newspapers,  and,  when  they  asked 
how  she  felt,  she  answered,  '  she  had  sometldng 
else  to  do  than  to  attend  to  her  feelings ;'  from 
which  they  inferred  she  did  not  suffer  much." 

As  they  drove  off,  Mrs.  Margaret  said,  veiy 
pointedly — 

"  Well,  brother,  that's  the  girl  for  my  money- 
she's  the  flower  of  the  flock,  decidedly." 

"  Penrhyn's  wife  is  the  flower  of  the  flock,  ai«l 
Helen  resembles  her  much ;  but  give  me  my  pet 
lamb,  Georgiana,  and  I  ask  no  more." 

"  I  do,"  said  the  old  lady,  with  more  of  stern- 
ness than  was  her  wont. 

Lady  Anne  received  her  daughter  by  ol»ervingi 
sneeringly, "  tiiat  she  had  been  made  a  pretty  com- 
plete April  fool  of,"  followed  by  the  question  of 
"  how  much  of  your  money  have  you  left?"— ttiM 
which  she  replied,  "  two  pounds,  fifteen." 

"  Umph  I  you  were  quite  right  to  spend  notliingi 
as  the  sailor  wouldn't  look  at  you ;  give  me  back 
the  sovereigns,  and  you  may  keep  the  silver." 

"  1  will  fetch  them,  mamma,"  said  GtiOfgiaMt 
leaving  tlie  room,  for  oppression  teaches  cunnicgi 
and  the  poor  girl  well  knew  she  had  her  uncle'i 
gift  in  the  same  purse  with  her  mother's  loan ;  «o^ 
after  appearing  to  take  them  from  a  box  in  which 
she  deposited  the  notes,  she  laid  them  on  the  tal>l«i 
not  having  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  whole  woul( 
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have  been  seized  by  her  mother,  had  they  been 
seen. 

"  I  recollect,  Mrs.  Penrhyn,"  said  Lady  Anne, 
•*  borrowing  some  change  of  you  at  Brighton,  which 
your  husband  was  mean  enough  to  remind  me  of; 
a  proof  that  he  looks  pretty  sharp  after  you." 

"He  is  a  very  generous  husband,  indeed,  mamma; 
but  eighteen  pounds,  you  know — " 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it — ^you  may  take  those 
two  sovereigns — I  am  not  in  a  situation  to  be 
teazed ;  pray,  be  silent— ~I  suppose  Georgiana  has 
a  message  for  me,  from  Lord  Rotheles." 

Georgiana,  in  a  low,  distinct  voice,  repeated  her 
uncle's  words. 

"  I  understand  him— my  family  are  to  send  for 
him,  either  if  Georgiana  marries,  or  if  I  die— 
neither  circumstance  is  likely  to  happen  in  a  hurry, 
I  can  assurq  him.  A  man  who  is  so  frightful  he 
dare  not  look  that  girl  in  the  face  who  is  most 
likely  to  forgive  its  defects,  cannot  fail  to  be  an 
object  some  time  longer  —  and,  for  me,  I  have 
something  else  to  do  than  to  die — it's  all  very  well 
for  an  idle  man,  like  Rotheles,  who  never  looked 
sharp  after  any  thing  but  pleasure  in  his  life,  to 
suppose  I  have  been  long  ill  and  must  drop  off; 
because,  having  no  exertion  himself,  he  supposes 
nobody  else  has  any — did  you  tell  him  about  the 
election?" 
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''  Oh  !  yes,  mamma,  and  he  is  exceedingly  anx- 
ious Mr.  Glentworth  should  get  it ;  but  lie 
interest  in  that  part  of  the  country  at  all." 

"  Umph  1  no  interest ;  I  have  as  little,  I  appn-' 
hend,  yet  I  have  done  great  good  already ;  so  often 
as  the  Earl  of  Rotheles,  and  his  handsome  ladies, 
have  been  visitors  at  Grananl  Park,  and  shot  widi 
one,  partaken  a  haunch  with  another,  bunted  witit 
the  'squires,  and  flirted  with  their  wives,  he  migbt 
surely  remember  some  one  name  to  whom  a  line, 
wath  a  coronet  on  the  seal,  might  have  done  won- 
ders ;  he  is  lost  in  indolence,  at  least  in  my  affairs; 
he  could  take  a  long  journey  to  the  Haleses ;  he  h 
ought  to  remember  lliat  Mrs.  Glentworth  is  m;  V 
daughter;  of  course,  her  husband's  election  is  s 
thing  that  comes  very  near  me."  fl 

"  My  uncle  considered  that  I  was  your  daugb*  ^ 
ter  in  their  case,  mamma,  and,  of  course,  their 
circumstances  were  more  pressing  a  few  weeks  ago 
than  Mr,  Glentworth "s." 

Lady  Anne  fixed  her  eyes,  which  were  become 
very  large  looking  ones,  upon  Georgiana,  elevated 
her  brows,  and,  in  a  measured  tone  of  voice,  indi- 
cative of  extreme  contempt,  said,  ••  You  cart  mf 
daugtUer .'  granted.  Miss  Georgiana  Grauard ; 
and  Mrs.  Glentworth  is  my  daughter,  true!  but 
how  can  you  be  equally  my  daughters,  when  the 
husband  of  one  can  lay  down  a  thousand  pounds 
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yes,  at  least  a  thousand  pounds  for  every  hundred 
the  intended  husband  of  the  other  can  produce. 
Will  any  body  venture  to  say,  that  any  comparison 
can  exist  between  two  men  so  differently  situated  ? 
or  that  it  is  not,  in  point  of  fact,  a  much  more  im- 
portant thing,  that  Glentworth  should  secure  his 
election,  than  Arthur  James  Hales  preserve  his 
lite." 

Georgiana  burst  into  tears,  which  became  hyste^ 
rical  sobbing. 

"  Really,  mamma,  you  are  very  hard  on  poor 
Geoi^ana,  who  is  just  come  from  a  long  journey, 
and  has  of  late  suffered  so  much;  nobody  owes 
Mr.  Glentworth  more  than  I  do ;  nobody  loves  and 
honours  him  more  than  I  do;  but  I  cannot  see 
how,"  said  Mrs.  Penrhyn. 

*•  You  see !  how  should  you  see  ?  people  whose 
eyes  are  blinded  by  city  fogs,  city  occupations, 
even  city  wealth,  are  not  likely  to  see  into  any 
subject  clearly." 

"  Yet  Mr.  Glentworth  himself  owes  to  the  same 
medium.^ 

"  I  deny  it ;  Mr.  Glentworth  was  the  son  of  a 
gendeman,  though  a  younger  brother,  who  was 
very  genteely  provided  for ;  he  was  a  bad  man,  and 
left  his  son  next  to  nothing,  so  he  was  glad  to  go 
into  a  commercial  house  rather  than  starve." 

"  My  husband  did  the  same." 
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*'  But  Mr.  Glentworth's  pretensions  at  tliis  tune 
arise  from  the  property  of  that  old  hunks,  hla 
uncle,  whom  I  always  expected  to  leave  me  a 
legacy,  for  I  sent  him  game  every  year  of  ray  life ; 
but  he  disappointed  me  and  many  others  by 
making  no  will ;  of  course,  Glentworth  owes  me  a 
legacy,  in  conscience.  Now  go  away,  you  fatigue 
me  dreadfully.    Send  Helen  and  Fanchette." 

Louisa  touched  Fanchette's  bell,  and  obeyed. 
Lady  Anne  forbade  (very  wisely)  more  than  two 
persons  in  her  room  at  a  time,  therefore,  Helen 
had  been  chatting  with  Penrhyn  in  the  parlour, 
whilst  her  sisters  were  up  stairs.  On  entering, 
Mrs.  Penrhyn  said,  "  Vou  must  go  up  this  moment, 
Helen,  for  poor  mamma  is  so  cross,  Fanchette  will 
be  saucy,  I  fear." 

"  Siie  has  been  so  all  day,  but,  thank  God,  I  am 
able  to  bear  it,  because  I  am  quite  certain  it  does 
her  good." 

"  I  believe  it  does,  provided  she  does  not  speak 
loud,"  said  Georgiana;  "anger  would  kill  her, 
whereas  scorn  and  contempt  relieve  her;  but  cer- 
tainly they  are  the  hardest  to  bear." 

"  Poor  Helen !  what  she  must  have  endured 
during  tliis  week  of  your  absence,  Georgiaoaf 
transferring  her  pity  from  the  indignant  weeping 
girl  to  the  one  who  was  quitting  the  room,  escaped 
Mrs.  Penrhyn's  lips. 
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Georgiana  looked  in  Helen's  face,  and  was  cer- 
tain the  look  of  calm  happiness  she  wore  indicated 
some  secret  consolation ;  and  so  delighted  was  she 
with  the  thought,  that  her  own  passing  trouble 
was  instantly  banished,  and  she  gladly  shared  the 
very  humble  fare  she  found  placed  before  Mr.  Pen- 
rhyn,  aware  that  she  should  not  see  Helen  again 
until  that  hour  when  she  would  be  called  in  the 
morning,  and  which  in  her  kindness  she  would 
make  a  late  one. 

Our  eyils  are  not  unfrequently  attended  with 
good.  Louisa  did  not  appear  to  need  the  lesson, 
for  she  was  a  happy  wife,  and  an  excellent  one ; 
but  the  close  observation  of  what  her  sisters  had  to 
go  through  at  this  time  (when  Lady  Anne^s  am* 
bition  and  exhilaration  caused  her  to  appear  to 
strangers,  despite  her  sad  state,  a  most  charming 
person)  made  her  own  home  appear  a  perfect  para* 
dise,  and  her  husband  a  beneficent  angel.  Never 
did  he  fail  to  console  her,  by  an  assurance  that 
Helen  should  always  find  a  home  in  his  house,  and 
be  to  him  as  a  dear  sister ;  but  there  frequently 
were  times,  when  he  declared,  "  that  even  the  visit 
of  an  hour  must  be  relinquished,  if  she  were  ren* 
dered  so  miserable  in  paying  it,  as  she  too  often 
appeared  to  be." 

At  this  very  time,  his  step-mother  was  much  in 
the  same  situation  as  poor  Lady  Anne ;  therefore, 
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his  estate  of  eight  hundred  per  annum,  with  a  good  _ 
house  upon  it,  being  nearly  in  jx)ssession,  rendered  f 
him  easy,  as  to  money  matters  ;  and  if  Lady  Anne 
had  wanted  a  little  cash,  (and  she  did  always  waiit,) 
he  would  have  furnished  her  with  it ;  but  Louisa 
did  not  mention  the  circumstance,  having  no  doubt 
whatever  that  it  would  form  a  reason  for  a  demand; 
and  she  could  not  reconcile  herself  to  sending  her 
husband's  money  to  Howell  and  James's,  through 
her  mother's  fingers,  at  the  time  when  lier  mian 
were  kept  in  a  state  of  poverty,  no  decent  trad^ 
man  could  have  borne  to  witness  in  his  daughters. 
That  Isabella  and  Mary  would  help  tliem  as  far  si 
they  could,  she  was  certain ;  but  she  knew  how  they 
felt  on  the  subject,  from  her  own  feelings,  and  sb* 
was  aware,  tliat  although  Isabella,  from  her  alliauc* 
with  great  wealth,  might  be  supposed  to  have  tJx 
most  money  at  command,  she  was,  in  some  circum- 
staucfF,  mure  awkwardly  circumstanced  than  anji 
of  her  sisters.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  man  so  much 
older  than  herself,  she  never  could  presume  to  di»' 
pute  his  judgment ;  he  had  done  one  such  gnA 
thing  for  her  family,  (in  her  own  case,}  tliat  b( 
might  omit  little  ones,  and  his  very  love  to  theit 
father  had  rendered  their  mother  an  object  of  mi*' 
trust  and  dislike.  At  present,  these  feelings  went 
susjxjnded  by  one  engrossing  object,  to  w! 
might  be  added  the  emotions  naturally  called  foi 
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by  a  return  to  his  country  after  long  absence,  and 
the  delight  he  evidently  experienced  in  his  child, 
of  whose  welfare  she  wrote  every  day  of  her  life  j 
but  it  would  not  be  always  thus.  If  he  discovered 
how  far  her  uncle  Riccardini  had  relieved  her 
mother,  and  to  bow  little  purpose,  she  was  con- 
fident her  conduct  would  be  held  unforgiveable, 
for  it  might  be  said,  truly,  that  Glentworth  doated 
on  the  CJount,  and  the  Count  on  him.  How  it 
happened,  where  they  had  formed  their  acquaint- 
ance, and  conciliated  their  friendship,  she  knew 
not ;  but  little  as  she  had  seen,  she  could  not  doubt 
the  fact 

Upright  and  simple-minded,  adding,  of  late,  the 
obligations  of  religion  to  a  native  sense  of  integrity, 
Louisa  was  also  an  intelligent  woman,  of  excellent 
capacity ;  and  the  trickery  of  her  mother,  though 
only  partially  understood,  had  taught  her  to  know 
that  "  such  things  were"  as  deception.  Lady  Anne 
had  asked  repeatedly  of  late,  what  had  become  of 
the  Count's  cab  ?  to  which  she  truly  replied,  "  she 
did  not  know ;  she  had  observed  he  did  not  use  it, 
and  she  wondered  why." 

"  He  has  sold  his  horse,  his  Hector  he  was  so 
fond  of.  I  think  he  was  foolish  not  to  sell  the  cab 
at  the  same  time,  for,  if  his  love  for  his  horse  was 
a  pleasure,  because  he  fancied  it  loved  him,  we  are 
quite  certain  that  was  not  the  case  with  the  cab  — 
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the  most  sentimental  Italian  would  hardly  say  tbs 
Mrheels  smiled  upon  liim,  and  the  seat  welcome<l 
bis  continuations."  fl 

"  But  why  should  he  sell  either  ?     He  told  n» 
that  he  had  ascertained  his  expenses,  and  fonneda 
plan  for  his  future  mode  of  life ;  he  would  lirt  I 
in  the  immediate  neighbourliood  of  Exeter  eiglit 
months  in  the  year,  two  in  London,  and  two  vitb 
Glentworth.     That  he  liked  the  first   because  1» . 
could  attend  the  cathedral  service  ;  tlie  second,  bt'J 
cause  it  permitted  him  to  learn  all  the  news  uf  Eu- 
rope, and  placed  him  in  the  society  he  had  a  right 
to  enjoy  ;  and  the  third,  because  it  gave  his  affw> , 
tions  their  proper  and  accustomed  food,  recallii^  i 
memories  he  desired  to  cherish  to  the  latest  hour  <n 
existence." 

"  He  is  an  extraordinary  creature,*"  said  Lady 
Anne ;  "  somebody  says  somewhere,  '  He  who 
gives  his  money  never  feigns.^  1  often  wish  wkn  i 
I  am  tliinking  about  it  tliat  he  had  nut  sold  bi< 
horse,  it  gives  me  the  fidgets  when  it  crosse^f 
mind," 

Lady  Anne^s  words  were  not  addressed  (0^ 
daughters,  so  much  as  herself,  but  tliey  conveyeij 
clearly  to  Mrs.  Penrhyn's  mind  the  behef  tlial  lli»^ 
poor  Count's  horse  had  been  tlie  sacrifice  to  het 
mamma's  passion  for  luxury  now  abandoned.  (*fl 
finery  more  indulged  in  tlian  ever.    She  felt  thai  it^ 
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was  her  duty  to  tell  her  husband  her  suspicions, 
and  that  there  ought  to  be  some  interference,  in 
&ct,  some  investigation  of  her  mother's  afifairs, 
since  Helen  had  repeatedly  complained  of  duns, 
more  especially  the  butcher,  "  whom  her  mamma 
peremptorily  refused  to  pay,  though  she  had  plenty 
of  money ;"  but,  whilst  these  thoughts  were  passing 
her  mind,  one  single  glance  at  the  subject  of  them 
put  all  to  flight.  Either  pity  and  habitual  respect 
for  one  so  fragild,  so  reduced,  operated  on  the  ten- 
derness of  her  nature ;  or  the  fear  of  her  mother's 
flashing  eye,  and  the  tongue  that  could  speak  dag- 
gers, deterred  her. 

Lady  Anne  early  in  life  studied  how  best  de- 
spotic power  could  be  exercised  on  a  small  scale ; 
like  Henry  VII.,  *  she  preferred  the  homage  ex- 
acted by  respect  and  fear,  to  that  which  is  offered 
by  lore,  and  she  had  firmly  abided  by  her  choice, 
being  neither  drawn  aside  by  a  husband  whom 
any  other  woman  would  have  fovmd  irresistibly  se- 
ducing, nor  by  five  sweet  children,  all  calculated  to 
win  a  mother's  heart  to  weakness,  and  all  imbued 
remarkably  with  domestic  attachments.  Some  weeks 
ago  she  began  to  entertain  doubts  as  to  the  excel- 
lence of  her  system,  though  she  never  divulged 
them,  but  at  tliis  time  she  was  fully  confirmed  in 

*  See  Bacon's  Life  of  that  monarch. 
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,  by  the  respect  paid  to  her  letters,  awl 

ble  manner  in    wliich  her  family  liaJ 

laKOved  in  the  neighbourhood  where  she  had 

for  years  a  queen,  at  once  daraling  and 

•  Ym,  yes,  it  is  all  very  right,"  she  observed  to 
1,  to  whom  alone  she  disclosed  what  was  really 
Dg  in  her  mind ;  "  every  one  of  the  half  tlozen 
ers  are  quite  satisfactory,  for,  the  writers,  as 
ilet  says,  are  '  tol^irably  honest,'  and  will  be'p 
ny  son  Glentworth  heart  and  hand,  but,  certainlyi 
not  from  love  of  me.  I  don't  believe,  Helen,  in  all 
that  great  county,  from  its  people  of  rank,  down  to 
its  cowherds  and  artisans,  one  human  being  bad 
the  feeling  for  me  generally  distinguished  as  lett, 
the  same  kind  of  attachment  the  Palmers  feel  fc 
jfou,  and  which,  in  point  of  fact,  is  a  very  silly 
affair.  A  quarrel  may  break  such  a  tie  in  a  mo- 
ment, absence  will  wear  it  out,  and  misconduct 
ruin  it.  Look  at  the  different  effect  my  mode  of 
impressing  my  acquaintance  made  on  them,  ho' 
much  more  useful  and  lasting  ?  Admiration  and 
fear,  respect  for  my  rank,  my  talent,  and  my  tasUi 
were  the  engines  by  which  I  drilled  them  for  my 
own  purposes,  whilst  amongst  them,  and  knowing 
that  not  one  loved  me,  I  escaped  all  pain  in  leanog 

them,  and ." 

"  Pardon  me,  little  as  I  was,  I  remember  many! 
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mamf  tears  being  shed,  mamma,  when  we  left  Gra- 
nard  Park." 

"  Yes,  many  tears  were  shed  in  memory  of  the 
last  Granard  they  knew,  and,  on  sight  of  his  five 
little  girls  in  their  black  frocks  —  comitry  people, 
having  few  exciting  scenes,  make  the  most  of 
them,  and,  undoubtedly,  talk  of  the  handsome 
widow  and  her  fair  children  to  this  day,  all  stuffed 
into  the  family  coach,  which  went  a  snail's  pace, 
while  the  elder  girls  cried,  and  waved  their  cambric 
handkerchiefs,  and  my  lady  sank  into  the  comer. 
That  part  of  the  thing  had  its  effect  for  the  mo- 
ment, but,  I  tell  you  again,  of  all  our  own  do- 
mestics who  went  weeping  by  our  side  to  the  park- 
gates,  of  all  the  crowd  that  received  us  on  the 
outside,  the  men  bare-headed,  and  the  women  cry- 
ing, there  was  not  one  that  had  any  love  for  me, 
and  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  that  had  any 
pity." 

Helen  thought  it  was  a  veryodd  thing  to  bo  ast 
of,  yet,  certainly,  Lady  Anne  spoke  in  an  exulting 
tone  of  voice :  for  herself,  she  could  only  "  answer 
with  a  sigh,"  nor  was  more  required,  for  when  her 
mother  had  taken  breath,  she  continued : — 

*'  Yet  there  was  not  one  creature  in  that  crowd 
that  would  not  have  obeyed  any  command  I  might 
have  willed  to  issue,  because  they  were  accustomed 
to  obey ;  accustomed  to  hold  the  master  mind  in 
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awe,  not  that  I  was  always  proud  and  stern,  cer' 
tainly  not :  '  honey  catches  more  flies  than  vinegar,' 
and  occasions  arose  then,  as  now,  when  a  few  soft 
words  assuaged  an  angry  creditor,  or  an  offended 
neighbour,  but  my  system  was  that  of  being  proud 
and  unapproachable,  and  you  see  how  it  answers, 
they  have  never  forgotten  me,  never  ceased  to  ho- 
nour me ;  and  now  I  deign  to  appear  amongtt 
them  again  by  my  representatives,  every  one  flocki 
to  my  standard,  every  one  regards  my  notice  as  a 
distinction;  having  taught  him  in  past  days  to  shrinli 
from  my  hauteur,  he  now  exults  in  my  smile,  anJ 
is  proud  to  be  one  of  my  train.  My  mode  of  go- 
vernment, too,  had  the  greatest  of  all  advantage)) 
it  subsists  to  the  end  of  life  ;  you  know,  Helen,  oo- 
body  loves  old  women,  but  many  people  fear  them ; 
I  have  mentioned  this  before,  but  it  cannot  be  re- 
peated too  often." 

Helen  remembered,  also,  that  her  heart,  both 
then  and  now,  denied  the  assertion,  but,  wishing 
the  subject  to  go  by,  she  ventured  to  say : — 

"  The  butcher  is  very  angry,  and  says  he  shall 
send  an  execution  into  the  house ;  surely  be  will 
not  kill  the  poor  creatures  under  this  roof?" 

"  If  he  kills  a  simpler  mutton  tlian  you.  I  sh  " 
wonder — lie  said  an  execution  ?" 

"  Yes,  mamma.    Pray,  mamma,  what  is  it  ?" 
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"  When  it  comes  you  will  see,  and  your  sweet 
simplicity  be  properly  enlightened,  but,  remember 
thu,  come  what  will,  you  get  no  money  out  of 
me." 
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CHAPTER  LXVU. 


The  communication  thus  given  to  Lady 
took  place  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Palmer 
Bath,  a  circumstance  wliich  added  much  to  Helen!i| 
uneasiness,  as  she  felt  as  if  she  were  quite  alone  i 
the  world,  since  she  could  not  speak  freely  even  I 
Louisa,  who,  again  likely  to  be  a  mother,  might  I 
injured  by  any  thing  of  a  nature  to  alarm  her. 
Something  very  terrible  seemed  impending  over 
her — something  which  suspended  even  the  clainis 
of  love  in  her  gentle  bosom. 

Nor  were  her  fears  without  foundation ;  for,  onf 
morning,  when  she  had  been  in  bed  only  betwei 
two  and  three  hours,  she  was  awakened  by 
cook,  who,  after  many  apologies  and  lamentatio 
assured  her  "  that  they  had  been  told  that  tha 
would  be  an  execution  in  the  house  widiin  a& 
hour," 

Helen 


jumped 


begar 


quickly  as  she  was  able     but  what  she  was  to 
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in  case  the  threat  took  place,  or  how  it  would  act, 
she  could  not  conceive. 

Fanchette,  in  extreme  alarm,  asked  innumerable 
questions  as  to  the  "  vilain  law  of  England,"  and 
received,  of  course,  false  and  exaggerated  accounts, 
in  consequence  of  which  she  sent  the  page  for  a 
coach,  and  began  to  fetch  down  box  after  box  with 
so  much  avidity,  that  cook  took  the  liberty  of  peep> 
ing  into  several  and  handing  them  into  the  dining- 
room,  observing,  "it  was  quite  as  well  for  my 
ladies'  fal-lals  to  pay  her  debts  as  be  trotted  off  that 
way."  Fanchette  began  to  insist  on  their  restora- 
tion, on  which  she  was  told,  "  that,  if  she  attempted 
touching  one  of  them,  she  would  be  immediately 
put  in  the  hands  of  a  policeman ;"  so  she  set  out 
with  amazing  rapidity,  exclaiming  bitterly  against 
the  getudartnes,  whom  she  saw  by  chance  at  the 
moment.  Meantime,  poor  Helen  stood  by  her 
mother's  bed-side,  the  image  of  despair,  now  look- 
ing at  the  pale  invalid,  who  slept  apparently  in 
great  comfort,  and  now  on  the  writing-desk,  which 
contained  that  money  she  so  wanted,  but  must  not, 
dared  not  take ;  the  most  terrible  part  of  the  affair 
being  the  declaration  of  the  servant,  "  that  an  exe- 
cution in  a  house  was  the  most  disgracefullest  of  all 
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things,  and  would  make  his  honour  Glentworth  go   ^ 
parfitly  wild."  | 

Feeling  as  if  madness  had  actually  seized  her,  w^ 
that  somewhere  she  must  go,  to  some  one  she  must 
speak,  Helen  ran  down  stairs,  and  was  just  desiring 
the  cook  to  go  to  Lady  Anne,  when  the  door  wai 
opened  by  the  boy  to  three  men,  who  entered  witi 
the  ease  prerogative  bestows,  and  their  chief  wl* 
dressed  Helen,  assuring  her  "  that  they  wouldn't 
make  no  noise,  for  they  knew  as  how  the  ould  ladf 
was  in  a  criticising  sitivation,  and  might  pop  off  all 
of  a  suddent."  _ 

Helen  ruslied  past  them,  flew  across  the  street,  fl 
where  the  servant  was  taking  in  the  "  Times,"  asA> 
pursuing  her  way  to  the  library,  where  Mrs.  Palina 
was  sitting  at  the  breakfast-table,  flung  herself  on 
her  knees  beside  her,  crying  only — "  Help  me !  lielp 
me  I  Dear  Mrs.  Palmer,  I  have  only  you  in  tl*1 
world  ! — pray  help  me  1" 

Both  her  sympathizing  neighbour  and  all  wbo 
heard  her  (for,  though  she  saw  none,  there  wete 
several  present)  had  no  doubt  at  all  but  that  liulf 
Anne  had  died  when  only  poor  Helen  was  near, 
and  felt  for  her  exceedingly,  and  Mra.  Palrotfj 
stooping  over  her,  said  tenderly— 
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"  It  is  a  great  trial,  my  love ;  particularly  from 
your  being  alone ;  but  try  to  conquer  this  emotion. 
I  would  rather  see  you  cry,  Helen.  You  know  this 
affiction  has  been  long  expected  by  us  all,  my  love." 

•*  No,  I  didn't  expect  it,  didn't  believe  it.  How 
could  I  think  the  butcher  would  send  in  the  exe- 
cution men,  when  mamma  is  so  ill  ?  when  I  know 
there  is  money  in  her  desk  ? — plenty  of  money." 

"  Oh !  it  is  only  money  matters,  after  all.  Don't 
frighten  yourself,  Helen." 

The  sound  of  Mr.  Pfdmer's  voice  gave  her  sudden 
comfort;  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  turned  towards 
the  table,  and  met  the  earnest  gaze  of  Lord  Meers- 
brook.  Shame,  deep,  distressing  shame — a  sense 
of  her  family  respectability  being  blighted  for  ever, 
her  faint  hopes  crushed,  her  heart  broken,  fell  upon 
her;  the  room  turned  round — the  pulses  lately 
beating  so  violently  suddenly  stood  still,  and  she 
fell  with  such  utter  lifelessness,  that  she  might 
have  been  much  hurt,  if  she  had  not  been  caught 
in  the  large  folds  of  Mr.  Palmer's  dressing-gown, 
which  broke  her  fall  and  left  ber  head  upon  his 
slipper. 

But  his  were  not  the  hands  that  raised  her  with 
all  a  mother's  tenderness,  and  gazed  in  mingled  fear 
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and  admiration  on  that  skin,  whiter  than  the  Fariao 
marble,  those  chiselled  features,  beautiful  in  death. 
No !  Helen  was  in  Lord  Meersbrook's  arms,  when 
Airs.  Palmer  cried  out,  as  she  led  the  way —         H 

"  Bring  her  into  this  fresh,  cold  room ;  lay  her 
on  the  sofa,  but  keep  her  head  raised  as  high  as 
you  can.  I  wonder  where  my  sal-volatile  is.  I  must 
go  to  the  medicine-chest — I  must  get  something." 

AU  activity,  as  all  kindness,  the  good  lady  bus- 
tled about,  and  had  soon  the  satisfaction  of  weing 
Helen's  eyes  open,  and  she  was  not  sorry  to  observe 
that  they  swam  in  tears,  for  she  thought  tliey  might 
relieve  her ;  but  only  a  few  drops  rolled  down  ha 
cheeks ;  nature  found  another  refuge  in  the  sl«p 
she  had  been  deprived  of,  and,  as  the  most  kind  mi 
encouraging  words  fell  upon  her  ear  and  solaced 
her  heart,  she  sank  unresistingly  into  a  state  which 
appeared  to  be  equally  slumber  and  faintnese. 

The  first  moment  she  had  observed  symptoms  (■ 
returning  life,  Mrs.  Palmer  had  ruslied  to  the 
library,  and  said,  "  She  is  better,  she  will  soon  be 
well ;  for  God's  sake  stop  the  people  over  the  w«T, 
for  they  are  actually  bringing  the  sideboard  into 
the  street !" 

"  I  must  have  my  coat  and  my  shoes,"  said  V 
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Palmer,  lazily.  "  It  seems  to  me  a  very  extraor- 
dinary thing  altogether,  that  a  woman,  who  sacri- 
ficed all  the  comforts  of  life  to '  keeping  up  appear- 
ances,' should  allow  such  a  contretemps  as  this  to 
take  place,  when  all  her  prospects  are  so  bright,  her 
honours  in  full  bloom,  and  no  other  frost  likely  to 
be&l  them,  save  the  chilling  one  of  death." 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,  somebody  must  go  and  save 
the  rigging ;  let  me  do  it ;  if  the  law  shows  its  claws, 
let  me  show  my  teeth,  and  you'll  see  which  comes 
off  best." 

"  Get  along  then,  but  remember  '  poor  Jack^s  no 
hand  at  a  bargain ;'  send  or  bring  the  land-sharks 
to  me  for  the  money." 

Doubting  the  prudence  of  the  ambassador,  when 
the  coat  was  adjusted  and  the  shoes  tied,  Mr.  Palmer 
followed  to  the  scene  of  action,  astonished  to  find 
the  van  driving  down  the  street,  the  porters  sheer- 
ing off,  and  the  commander-in-chief  seeing  the 
sideboard  nicely  replaced,  and  insisting  that  the  re- 
moved bookcase  should  be  adjusted  to  a  tittle,  the 
creditor,  standing  near,  with  the  look  of  a  delin- 
quent, and,  what  Helen  called  ihe  executioner,  ap- 
pearing with  smirking  looks,  because  praised  for 
"  d(Hng  his  bidding  gently." 

12 
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"  Rather  sharp  work  this,  Mr.  Cutlet.  I  suppose 
you  are  giving  over  business,  and  donH  care  ho^ 
you  part  with  your  customers  ?"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman. 

"  No,  indeed,  sir ;  these  are  no  times  for  giving 
over,  especially  to  a  man  with  a  large  family ;  but, 
really,  my  Lady  Anne  Granard  being  such  a  bar- 
gainer to  an  ounce  o'  meat  as  I  never  met  with,  and 
who  kep  her  family  on  less  than  one-half  what  other 
people  consumes,  ought  to  be  made  to  pay,  »in« 
she  von't  do  it  vithout.  That  there  foreign  gen'i- 
man  vot  paid  her  debts  last  summer,  an^  vent  aoil 
sold  his  'oss  (as  pretty  a  bit  o'  blood  as  ever  I  see), 
to  oblige  her,  is  gone  avay.  and  she  have  shut  her- 
self up  and  purtends  to  be  hill,  so  I  adn't  no  other 
vay." 

"  Pretends  ! — she's  dying.     Here's  a  check 
you,  and  send  my  bill  immediately." 

Many  apologies  were  in  course  of  being  utterw 
but  the  men,  having  finished  their  job  and  received 
some  silver  from  Arthur,  all  went  away  togethM, 
leaving  Mr.  Palmer  to  turn  over  all  he  hsid  hearl 
respecting  the  poor  Count,  and  what  he  had  callwl 
Lady  Anne's  "  devilries,"  which  he  determined  « 
communicate  to  Mr.  Glentworth  immediately  on  hi' 
return. 
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As  thej  were  leaving  the  house,  the  poor  boy  told 
them,  with  a  long  face,  "  Tliat  ma'mselle  had  run 
away  in  a  coach,  and  cook  was  frightened  to  stay 
alone  with  milady,  and  he  hoped  Miss  Helen  would 
come  home." 

"  I  dont  wonder  the  poor  wench  is  frightened ; 
egad,  she^s  afraid  mam'selle's  elopement  may  be  foU 
lowed  by  her  lady's  with  a  '  gentleman  in  black.' 
No  wonder !  for  tlie  creature  that  could  practise  on 
Riccardini,  the  most  noble,  simple,  generous,  self- 
denying  of  all  himian  beings,  could  do  any  thing. 
Oh  1  here  comes  Dame  Palmer.  Well ;  how  have 
you  left  Helen  T 

"  She  still  sleeps,  and  will  do  so  till  her  usual 
time,  between  ten  and  eleven.  Now  is  your  time 
to  go  and  choose  Arthur's  hat  and  other  things, 
because  at  one  he  goes  to  the  Admiralty.  Pray 
take  pains  to  choose  it  a  becoming  one ;  there  is 
more  in  a  hat  than  any  other  thing  which  belongs 
to  a  man's  wardrobe." 

Having  seen  them  pursue  their  route,  and  satis- 
fied herself  that  no  sharp,  loud  knock  at  this  early 
hour  was  likely  to  disturb  Helen,  Mrs.  Palmer 
made  her  way  to  Lady  Anne's  room,  and  relieved 
the  poor  servant,  equally  to  her  satisfaction  and  that 
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of  ber  ladr,  to  whom  she  had,  with  much  more  truth 
than  prudence,  related  the  events  of  the  momuig. 
"  A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed,"  cried  thi 
iDTalid,  who  was  a  little  fond  of  proverbs.  "  I  am 
so  glad  to  see  you,  for  yoU  are  the  only  person  who 
can  tell  me  what  is  to  be  done  in  tliis  dist 


"  Make  yourself  easy.  Lady  Anne,  for  the  pr»- 
sent.  Cutlet's  bill  is  paid,  and,  when  you  ore  abk 
to  sit  up,  you  can  give  Palmy  the  money ;  dont 
hurry  yourself  about  it." 

*'  1  do  not  intend  ;  but  I  was  alluding  to  Fan- 
chette.  I  fear  she  has  robbed  me,  and  what  can  1 
do  without  her  ?     I  shall  never  be  fit  to  be 

"  Never  fear.  You  told  me  three  days  ago  that 
you  thought  Helen  managed  you  the  belter  of  the 
two." 

**  So  she  does;  why  is  die  not  here  now  ?  it  it 
four  hours  and  a  half  since  she  went  to  bed ;  dttf 
enough  for  a  young  woman,  in  all  conscience. " 

"  And  little  enough,  in  all  oonacieoce ;  for  tfat 
young  require  rest  and  food  more  than  their  ekfan. 
However,  1  must  inform  you,  that  Helen  has  iiad  • 
bad  fit  in  our  bouse,  and  is  now  laid 
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**  A  fit !  a  fit  I  There  never  was  such  a  thing  in 
my  family  before." 

"  My  dear  madam,  you  have  fainted  yourself  re- 
peatedly within  a  fortnight" 

*'  Oh !  she  fainted,  that  was  all.  I  can  forgive 
that ;  it  arose  from  being  awoke  in  a  fright ;  besides 
she's  very  subject  to  anxiety.  When  you  have  given 
her  lunch,  pray  send  her  home,  as  I  shall  be  miser- 
able till  I  know  what  Fanchette  has  taken ;  if  it  only 
IS  to  the  amoimt  of  seven  pound  ten,  I  shall  be 
nearly  safe,  for  in  another  month  I  should  have  paid 
ber  a  quarter's  wages.  I  always  paid  her  to  the 
day,  come  what  would." 

**  So  1 — that  creature  had  thirty  pounds  a-year, 
and  niunerous  presents  and  privileges,  whilst  those 
dear  girls  were  wanting  necessaries — but  their  days 
of  distress  are  waxing  short,  that  is  a  comfort,"  said 
the  good  neighbour  to  herself. 
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CHAPTER  LXVHL 

After  a  time,  Helen  half  opened  her  blue  eyes, 
and  saw  a  pair  of  dark  ones  look  kindly  into  thera. 
She  had  been  dreaming  of  such,  so  she  closed  her 
own  again,  and  for  a  short  tirae  again  slumbered  { 
but,  as  Mrs.  Palmer  had  predicted,  at  her  usual 
time  she  really  awoke,  roused  herself  to  life,  and 
was  aware  that  it  had  many  cares  for  her,  thou^ 
she  knew  not  exactly  their  nature.  Impresiion* 
of  a  painful  character,  blended  with  sweet  fti» 
dreamy  sensations,  every  instant  vanishing  into  thin 
air,  never  to  be  recalled,  floated  around  her. 

But  again  the  eyes  were  on  her.     She  put  up  hi 
hand  to  shade  her  own,  when  a  gentle  voice  said, 
"  You  are,  I  trust,  much  better  now  ?" 

"Where  am  I?  —  what  is  the  matter?"  cried 
Helen,  starting  to  her  feet,  and  looking  wildly,  as 
if  unconscious  why  she  had  a  cause  for  shame  and 
sorrow,  yet  certain  one  existed,  and  her  elo<\uent 
blood  rushed  to  the  pale  cheeks  it  had  so  loo^ 
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deserted,  whilst  she  covered  her  fiace  with  her 
hands. 

*•  Surely  you  do  not  wish  to  hide  your  face  from 
one  who  has  watched  you  so  long,  and  with  such 
deep  interest  as  I  have.  Miss  Helen  ?" 

"  My  lord,  I  do  not  know  how  I  have  happened 
to  be  here,  and  to  find  myself  alone,  and  to  be  told 
I  have  been  sleeping.  It  is  very  strange,  very 
shocking  I  but,  indeed,  I  could  not  help  it." 

"  No,  you  could  not  help  fainting :  a  painful  cir- 
cumstance occurred  at  home,  which  was  too  much 
for  you,  and  you  dropped  senseless  in  the  library. 
Mrs.  Palmer  and  I  carried  you  here,  and  brought 
you  to  life,  though  not  quite  to  your  senses ;  and, 
most  happily,  you  dropped  asleep,  and  I  took  a  book 
and  watched  you,  at  the  bidding  of  our  dear  friend, 
whose  housekeeper  has  come  in  repeatedly,  to  put  a 
shawl  over  you,  to  light  the  fire,  and  so  on.  I 
have  been  a  faithful  guardian,  my  sweet  Helen ; 
you  must  not  hide  your  face  from  me." 

"  But  where  is  Mrs.  Palmer,  dear  Lord  Meers- 
brook,  and  what  time  is  it  ?  I  fear  mamma  will  be 
angry. 

"  No,  she  herself  desired  you  might  remain  till 
after  lunch-time,  which  is  two.    At  one  \  am  going 
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out  with  Arthur,  on  a  most  important  errand,  to 
that  my  present  moments  are  very,  very  precious; 
allow  me  to  lead  you  to  the  fire  —  you  shake  with 
cold.    My  sweet,  tvoeet  girl,  are  yon  again  poorly?" 

"  No,  my  lord ;  but  please  not  to  use  such  wotdi 
— they  are  not  proper." 

"They  are,  upon  my  honour,  for  1  love  you  siD»j 
cerely,  Helen,  and  have  long  loved  you — pcrbaf» 
even  longer  than  Arthur  ha»  loved  Georgiana.  But 
Lady  Anne^s  conduct  to  him  checked  me,  and  I  made  j 
a  resolution  that  his  happiness  should  precede  minSi 
Her  recantation  gave  me  liberty  and  life ;  but,  he- 
fore  I  could  reach  you,  he  became  (as  you  know)  J 
either  lost  or  in  imminent  danger.     You  are  awai«i 
I  am  sure,  from  tlie  feelings  of  your  own  kind  heart, 
that  whilst  ray  broUier  was  so  situated  happinea 
was  a  stranger  to  ray  bosom,  and  the  very  sight  rf 
dear  Arthur  will  have  told  you  how  much  I  have  suf- 
fered since  God  in  his  mercy  enabled  me  to  BVtj 
him." 

'*  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Hales,  indeed  I  did  not 
am  very  sorry,  but  I  saw  nobody;    I  heard  de«rl 
Mr.  Palmer's  voice,  I  remember,  and 

"  And  you  saw  me  ?"  said  Lord  Meersbrook,  witlil 
solicitude  amounting  to  agony. 
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"I did  gee  you,  my  lord.  I  saw  you,  and  felt 
glad,  and  sorry,  and  so  ashamed  ——" 

"  Shame !  banish  the  word — it  was  never  made 
for  one  so  pure  and  good  as  thee,  my  angel  —  my 
long-loved,  precious  Helen." 

Mrs.  Palmer's  rap  was  heard ;  it  was  low  and 
considerate,  but  it  was  double, 

"  Will  you  accept  my  letters  ?  —  will  you  answer 
them  ? — will  you " 

How  many  petitions  were  crowded  in  that  brief 
space  we  know  not ;  but,  whilst  the  good  old  lady 
"proceeded  gingerly"  through  the  hall,  words,  and 
looks,  and  blushes  had  passed  which  bound  two 
fond  hearts,  two  noble  and  virtuous  spirits,  to  each 
other ;  and,  the  moment  Mrs.  Palmer  had  entered 
and  closed  the  door,  Helen  threw  herself  on  her 
boeom,  exclaiming, 

"  Oh  !  my  friend,  my  more  than  mother,  help  me 
to  thank  God — I  am  so,  so  happy." 

«*  Leave  us,  my  dear  Frederic,  your  brother  and 
Palmy  are  coming.  Tell  Richard  to  have  the  door 
open ;  this  dear  child  is  so  nervous,  a  breath,  a 
sound  will  overdo  her." 

Lord  Meersbrook  obeyed ;  but  he  cast  a  "  linger- 
ing, longing  look  behind,"  which  was  answered  by 
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an  assurance  that  she  would  eood  be  better ;  and  m 
another  minute  he  was  heard  to  drive  o£F  with  his 
brother  and  Mr.  Palmer. 

"  It  is  all  quite  right,  I  see,  dear  Helen.    That 
which  I  have  long  wished,  and  sometimes  hoped,  has 
come  to  pass.     I  may  truly  say,  '  I  have  seen  the 
travail  of  my  soul,  and  am  satisfied ;'  but  I  must  have 
no  more  faintings,  nor  crying  either ;  the  men  are 
all  vain  enough,  my  dear,  even  the  very  best  of  them, 
and  mustn't  be  led  to  suppose  you  love  'em  loo  well  1 
Your  mamma  used  to  twit  poor  Georgiana  with  her  | 
love,  and  call  it  indecent,  which  was  a  cruel  worxl, 
and  could  never  apply  to  any  one  of  jrou  dear  crea- 
tures ;  but  Dr.  Gregory,  whom  every  body  read  ia  • 
my  time,  does  say  *  a  woman  should  never  allow  a 
man  to  know  the  extent  of  her  regard.' " 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Palmer,  I  never  shall  do  that  by  Lord 
Meersbrook,  for  it  is  boundless." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  I  can  do  no 
good,  I  see,  with  advice  ;  but  I  must  get  you  some«| 
thing  of  more  use ;"  and  she  rang  the  bell  for  a  cup 
of  chocolate,  then  sent  her  up  stairs  to  w-ash  the 
traces  of  tears  away,  and  make  her  hair  a  little  tidy. 

"But  who  is  with  poor  mamma  beside  F) 
chette?" 
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"I  hare  sent  her  in  a  very  nice  woman — my  late 
maid,  Mary  Ball  that  was.  As  to  ma'mselle,  she 
has  run  away  —  a  very  good  thing,  m  my  opinion, 
if  she  hasn't  taken  more  than  enough  with  her — 
and  I  have  engaged  a  nurse  for  the  night,  and  posi- 
tively bargained  that  you  shall  have  a  whole  night's 
rest,  so  make  your  mind  at  ease,  and  go  and  do 
as  I  tell  you." 

When  Helen  was  quite  alone,  she  sat  down  to 
look  back  on  the  miraculous  change  in  her  situation, 
for  such  it  really  appeared,  and  then  she  knelt  down 
to  thank  the  Great  Bestower.  Her  spirits  were 
composed,  her  fi^me  refreshed ;  she  found  time  for 
every  thing,  and  was  descending  the  stairs,  when  a 
carriage  stopped  at  the  door.  Just  as  she  reached 
the  bottom  step,  a  pair  of  long  thin  arms  were 
thrown  aroimd  her,  her  cheek  was  kissed,  and  Ar- 
thur's voice,  in  its  most  joyful  tones,  exclaimed, 

**  I  have  got  a  lift  for  every  man  of  them.  The 
king 's  a  sailor  himself,  God  bless  him,  and  he  knows 
what's  what ;  but  we're  ofiP  in  one  hour,  or  I  shall 
be  sent  for,  and  choused  out  of  the  election.  The 
present  excuse  is,  that  which  is  made  to  the  sultan, 
before  whom  no  one  can  appear  uncloathed,  that  I 
am  not  fit  to  be  seen  by  a  king,  and  barely  so  by 
his  subjects." 
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"  But  what  will  be  done  for  you,  yourte\f,  Mr. 
Hales  ?"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  earnestly. 

"  Every  thing  that  my  mamma  elect  can  desire— 1 
tell  her  so,  dear  Helen,  and  pardon  my  rudeness;  i 
but  you  looked  so  like  Georgiana,  I  couldn't  help 
it,  for  I  knew  she  would  be  so  glad  to  hear  nij^j 
brave  fellows  would  be  considered  properly."        ^^ 

"  So  am  I  very  glad,"  said  Helen,  but  she  looked 
80  very  torry,  that  Lord  Meersbrook  now  thought  i 
his  brother  had  done  wisely  to  avoid  wounding  tb*  I 
feelings  of  Georgiana  by  allowing  her  to  see  him  j| 
since,  although  every  day  made  cm  improvement,  it] 
was  evident,  from  her  sister^s  looks,  much  more  \ 
required. 

He  felt  it  hard,  very  hard,  to  be  torn  m 
from  Helen  "just  as  his  wooing  days  begun ;"  bu 
there  was  no  leaving  Arthur,  and  Arthur  was  im-^ 
patient  to  see  his  friends  and  share  in  the  electiou 
bustle ;   and  so  much  were  his  spirits  renov&ted 
already,  that  liis  labour  of  love  must  be  continued 
— besides,  he  could  write,  explain  all,  say  ail,  ( 
at  least,  a  part  of  all  which  was  welling  up  in  ! 
heart  as  a  fountain  overflowing  with  love,  pit] 
esteem,  and  confidence. 

Little  was  said,  during  lunch,  by  any  one  but 
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Arthur,  who  expressed  a  very  great  desire  to  call 
on  Lady  Anne,  and  tell  her  that  himself  and  his 
fortunes  were  improving;  but  this  was  strongly 
opposed  by  Mrs.  Palmer,  who  said  she  was  sure  an 
invalid,  in  so  weak  a  state,  had  had  quite  as  much 
to  bear  as  could  be  borne  in  one  day,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances which  took  place  in  the  morning,  and 
professed  an  intention  of  going  home  with  Helen, 
when  the  traveUers  had  set  off,  in  order  to  prosecute 
inquiries  as  to  Fanchette's  honesty,  or  rather  her 
extent  of  being  dishonest. 

"  As  Helen  is  not  here,"  said  Mr.  Pahner,  "  I 
may  say  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  the  jade  has  fleeced 
her  lady  to  the  bones." 

•*  Fie,  fie,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  •*  I  am  sure  you 
wish  no  such  thing." 

"  Fie,  fie,  say  I ;  it  is  hard  enough  for  the  young 
to  be  stripped  to  the  bones,  I  can  tell  you ;  there- 
fore, never  desire  it  for  the  old — I  pity  poor  Lady 
Anne  for  her  sickness  and  her  poverty.  I  admire 
her  for  her  conduct  to  myself,  and,  while  I've  a 
crust  in  the  locker,  she  shall  have  half  of  it,  I 
swear." 

'•  Her  conduct  to  yourself,  Mr.  Hales  1 — ^Why, 
didn^t  she  refuse  you  in  the  most  positive  manner, 
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in  the  hope  of  wheedling  Lord  Wentwortlidale  into 
marriage  with  Georgiana,  though  the  girl's  Iieart 
might  be  broken  in  the  operation,  at  the  very  dntt  ] 
when  you  were  a  better  match  tlian  she,  that  ii,  ] 
the  mother,  had  a  right  to  expect  ?" 

"  She  explained  that  away  entirely,  Mr.  Palmer! 
^-entirely.   At  the  time  the  old  filarquis  went  ther»  I 
so  much,  it  was  to  see  Lady  Anne  herself.   She  «l] 
good  as  said  so  in  her  letter  to  my  grandfatl»er—  1 
of  course,  as  it  was  a  delicate  subject,  she  could  notj 
be  explicit,  you  know  ;  but  she  told  us,  positiwlytj 
'  that  a  malicious  report,  tending  to  criminate  Lieu^l 
tenant  Hales  in  her  eyes,  as  a  mother,  though  no^ 
perhaps,  in  those  of  the  gay  world,  had  been  thtl 
true  cause  of  her  refusal.    That  reason  she  did  ) 
choose  to  mention  at  the  time,  as  it  might  inju 
me  in  the  eyes  of  my  venerable  relatives  (so  it 
would,  you  know),  but  that  liaving  most  provi- 
dentially— yes!  providentially  discovered  tbattlnij 
person  alluded  to  was  Lieutenant  Halls,  of  a  quiti 
different  ship,  she  now  came  forward  to  do 
justice — to  declare  my  personal  character  vras 
respectable  in  her  sight  as  my  family  connectioM^ 
and  my  noble  profession — ^yes  !  she  said  noble 
fession,  and — " 
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*•  And  what  besides  ?"  said  Mr.  Palmer,  who 
had  exhibited  extraordinary  contortions  of  counte- 
nance a]l  the  while  Arthur  was  speaking,  accom- 
panied by  a  sound  from  his  tongue,  on  the  roof  of 
his  mouth,  resembling  the  clacking  of  a  mill— 
"  what  besides,  my  good  fellow  ?" 

"  I  don't  remember  any  more  exact  words,  but 
those  I  will  swear  to,  for  I  read  them  over  and  over 
again,  and  I  confess  that  they  inspired  me  with  a 
great  regard  for  Lady  Anne.  I  remember,  very 
well,  how  angry  she  made  me  in  this  very  house ; 
and  that  I  might  call  her  an  old  cat,  and  talk  non- 
sense, as  young  men  will ;  but  I  have  been  pro- 
perly sobered  since  then,  Mr.  Palmer,  and  I  can 
see  clearly,  now,  how  much  a  sensible  womeui  might 
fear  for  a  daughter's  happiness  in  marrying  a  man 
ill  provided  for  and  bad  into  the  bargain." 

The  clacking  ceased,  yet  Mr.  Palmer  made  no 
answer ;  and  as,  in  point  of  fact,  each  party  wished 
to  prolong  the  conversation,  though  neither  were 
cognizant  of  the  other's  reasons,  which  were  in  both 
to  give  Lord  Meersbrook  a  few  moments'  conver- 
sation with  Helen,  whom  each,  by  a  glance,  had 
seen  softly  drawn  into  the  library,  "  the  sailor" 
seized  the  opportunity  to  go  on. 
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"  As  to  Lady  Anne  being  in  tlie  scrape  she  wss 
in,  this  morning,  I  think  nothing  of  that — nothing 
at  all — I  have  known  as  brave  fellows  as  ever  step- 
ped between  stem  and  stern  have  plenty  of  debts; 
worthy  creatures,  that  would  have  shared  their  lart 
shilling  not  only  with  a  messmate  but  an  enemy, 
who  couldn't  move  for  their  creditors ;  and  I  won't 
say  that  I  shouldn't  have  been  liable  to  get  into  ft 
bad  berth,  myself,  with  those  kind  of  people  (iodeai 
I  did  so,  to  a  slight  degree,  when  I  went  out  first), 
if  it  had  not  been  for  my  father.  '  Arthur,'  sait^ 
he,  when  he  paid  up  the  bills,  *  I  expect  you  nerff 
to  buy  a  thing  again,  as  long  as  you  live,  witiiout 
paying  for  it ;  in  that  case,  you  will  ne\-er  buy  any 
thing  you  can't  afford,  and  you  will  never  have  a 
creditor,  nor  be  in  a  situation  unbecoming  a  Htki.' 
He  said  a  good  deal  more  I  don^t  remember,  so  I 
promited,  and  many  a  time  since  have  I  rejoioe^H 
that  I  did ;  but  poor  Lady  Anne  mightn't  ^™ 
taught  in  her  youth,  you  know,  and  bad  habits  are 
sad  things.  I  look  upon  her  as  exceedingly  to  be 
pitied." 

The  clacking  was  renewed,  for  it  was  the  og 
possible  way  in  which  the  performer  could  get  i 
of  "  pitied  !  be  d — d !"  which  sprung  to  his  \ 
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and  weore  even  read  upon  them  by  his  wife  so  legi- 
Uy,  that,  in  order  to  check  the  sound,  she  inter- 
posed with— 

"  Much  to  be  pitied,  in  some  particulars,  cer- 
tainly 1    Very  much,  indeed !" 

Mr.  Palmer  suddenly  changed  the  undefinable 
sound,  into  a  loud  "  whew  !  — w —  1"  which  might 
have  been  followed  by  a  Shandean  lillabtdlera,  if 
Arthur,  who  had  been  looking  earnestly  at  the  four 
boraes  awaiting  them,  had  not  turned  round  from 
the  window,  and  added  gravely — 

"  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  that  if  Lady  Anne 
Grranard  had  offered  to  sell  me  a  wife,  which  is 
done,  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  the  most  civilized 
countries  in  Asia  (and  must,  therefore,  be  an  an- 
cient and  wise  custom),  I  would  certainly  have  sold 
out  my  last  shilling  to  buy  Georgiana.  On  the 
contrary,  poor,  dear  creature,  she  only " 

"  Please,  sir,  my  lord  is  in  the  carriage,"  said 
Ix)rd  Meersbrook's  valet;  and,  turning  to  Mrs. 
Palmer,  added,  "  my  lord  begs  his  kindest  regards, 
madam,  and  hopes  you  and  Mr.  Palmer  will  excuse 
him ;  he  will  write  to-night." 

"Oh!  yes,  yes,  Wilkins!  Our  love,  and  we 
wish  him  a  good  journey,"  said  the  lady;  and 
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Arthiir,  having  pressed  a  hand  of  each,  and  fled, 
Mr.  Ptdmer  burst  into  a  loud  reiterated  fit  ol 
laughter,  which  brought  the  tears  to  his  eyes ;  and 
it  is  probable,  had  any  other  persons  been  present 
in  his  dining-room,  during  the  last  few  minutes, 
they  might  have  laughed  also,  for  nothing  could 
display  better  acting  than  the  anxious  pantomime 
of  Mrs.  Palmer,  beseeching  hira  to  restrain  his 
sentiments,  and  his  extraordinary  difficulty  in  com- 
plying with  her  request,  increasing  every  moment, 
in  consequence  of  the  perfectly  unsuspicious 
cerity  of  Arthur.  At  length,  seeing  her  steal 
of  the  room,  he  checked  liimself,  to  say — 

"  Stop  a  moment.  Dame  Palmer.  What  in 
name  of  wonder  could  induce  you,  of  all  people  in 
the  world,  to  aid  and  assist  the  old  woman's  hum- 
bug, by  preventing  me  from  showing  her  up  to 
that  honest  lad  properly  ?" 

"  Because  you  could  have  done  no  good  by  it, 
and  might  have  done  great  harm ;  it  is  much  better, 
surely,  that  her  future  sons-in-law  should  think 
well  of  her  than  otherwise.  Two  of  them  know 
her  thoroughly  ;  and  to  them  nothing  can  be  said, 
or  need  be  said ;  but  the  others  had  better  re- 
main  in  ignorance,  beyond  what  is  eventually 
ce&s&rj  lot  \Jwsnx^  know." 
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'*  For  what  possible  reason  ?  I  have  no  notion 
that  honest  people  should  be  imposed  upon  by  the 
deceptions  and  selfish,  the  malicious  and  cold> 
hearted." 

**  You  may  not,  but  I  have,  when  the  innocent 
and  amiable  will  alone  bear  the  reproach  and  punish- 
ment. I  can't  bear  the  idea  of  these  two  young 
men  throwing  Lady  Anne's  faults  in  the  teeth  of 
Helen  and  Georgiana,  dear,  affectionate  children, 
who  love  both  you  and  me,  Palmer,  so  dearly." 

"  God  bless  the  woman  !  what  nonsense  she  does 
talk  1  neither  of  'em  would  think  of  such  a  thing." 

"  No,  they  would  not  thir^  of  such  a  thing,  I 
grant  (noble-hearted  creatures  as  we  know  them  to 
be) ;  but  they  might  do  it  in  their  pets,  you  know. 
Does  not  every  man  (and  woman,  too)  say  things, 
in  their  anger,  they  never  intended  to  say  ?' 

*'  But  those  girls,  whom  I  certainly  do  love,  are 
Dot  passionate,  and  won'^  provoke  their  husbands  to 
retaliate." 

**  That  they  will  not ;  they  are  sweet-tempered 
by  nature,  and  obedience  has  been  the  habit  of 
their  whole  lives ;  but  still  husbands  will  be  hus- 
bands ;  the  best  of  men  are  but  men,  and  I  would 
spare -" 
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"  Well,  well,  get  along,  goody ;  I'll  spare  yon  to 
the  damsel,  who  is  piping  her  eye  in  the  library.' 

"  If  it  were  not  such  a  confounded  long  way  into 
Yorkshire,  especially  the  nortliern  part  of  the  W«< 
Riding,"  said  Mr.  Palmer,  seating  himself  befow 
the  fire,  and  soliloquizing,  "  I  would  certainly  follow 
this  electioneering  party ;  for,  whatever  the  candidal*  j 
may  be,  and  whatever  the  people  he  represents  msf  j 
be,  unquestionably  he  musters  some  of  the  oddest! 
fish,  in  the  shape  of  friends,  a  similar  occasioii  evarl 
invested  a  man  with  ;  they  are,  in  the  first  place|:1 
all  '  too  honest  by  half,'  of  the  thorough  Cbcin»l 
natus  breed ;  and  I  greatly  fear  the  Yorkists  won1| 
bite  at  gudgeons,  for  every  body  knows  them  to  I 
a  deep  race." 

The  result  of  his  cogitations  was  a  determination 
to  set  out  that  very  evening  in  tlie  mail ;  and  thi« 
resolution  he  announced  to  the  ladies  in  the  library. 

"  It  will  be  quite  too  much  for  you,  Mr.  Palmer; 
you  have  been  keeping  company  with  boys,  till  yott 
think  you  can  do  as  they  do.  A  mail  coach  is  &- 
tigue  enough  of  itself,  without  carrying  a  man  ioto 
the  middle  of  more." 

"  But  I  mean  to  rest  a  whole  day  at  ray  couan 
Palmer's,  at  Naywortb  Hall  j  and  you  know  what 
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excellent  people  they  both  are,  and  how  glad  they 
will  be  to  see  me." 

"But  what  will  become  of  me"  said  Helen, 
"  without  one  creature  I  can  look  to  ?  If  you  knew, 
Mr.  Palmer,  what  I  felt  in  wantmg  you,  and  what 
good  your  voice  did  me,  you  wouldn't,  couldn't,  think 
of  leaving  me  at  this  trying  time." 

*•  WeU,  well ;  I  must  give  it  up,  I  see.  A  pretty 
fool  I  am,  now  some  honest  fellows  have  taken 
away  the  plague  of  my  own  daughters,  to  be  cozened 
by  those  of  a  man  I  never  saw  in  my  life,  and  a 
woman " 

"  We  are  going  to  see  this  moment,"  said  Mrs. 
Palmer,  significantly. 
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CHAPTER  LXIX. 


On  reaching  Lady  Anne's  apartment,  which 
now  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  house,  into  which 
had  introduced  an  elegant  French  bed,  both 
daughter  and  neighbour  literally  shuddered  at 
extraordinary  sight  before  them.  Lady  Anne  occu*' 
pied  a  sofa  in  the  larger  room,  her  head  supported 
by  many  pillows,  her  face  perfectly  palhJ  (for  A^ 
may  be  recollected  that  her  toilette  had  not  ^'^'Bl 
assisted  by  the  initiated),  and  her  eyes  beaming 
with  unnatural  lustre,  all  around  her  by  turns  i^ 
tracting  her  gaze,  £is  she  had  ordered  her  cook  aai 
her  new  nurse  to  cause  every  article  of  her  dna 
which  they  could  find  in  her  wardrobe,  drawetf, 
and  boxes,  to  be  brought  together  for  her  inspee- 
tion.  She  now  eagerly  demanded  Helen's  attentkB 
to  the  subject,  saying  that  "  hitherto  she  liad  only 
missed  a  cloak  and  a  tippet,  which  the  servant  said 
were  worn  by  the  supposed  culprit,  when  she  went 
away." 
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After  a  long  investigation,  it  turned  out  that 
Geoigiana  was  the  only  loser ;  a  box,  into  which 
Mrs.  Palmer  (when  in  her  kindness  she  prepared 
for  the  poor  girl's  hasty  departure)  had  laid  the 
shabby  things  not  proper  to  be  taken,  but  which  in 
itself  was  handsome-looking,  being  the  only  prize 
Fanchette  had  purloined.  This  being  ascertained, 
Mrs.  Palmer  eagerly  assisted  Helen  in  folding  and 
carrying  away  the  finery  which  so  painfully  con- 
trasted widi  the  attenuated  form  and  altered  coun- 
tenance of  her  who  had  been  the  wearer  so  very  lately 
of  these  splendid  draperies,  on  each  of  which  she  still 
cast  *'  a  longing,  lingering  look,"  as  it  was  carried 
away,  and  so  far  as  her  strength  admitted,  dwelt 
on  its  history  and  good  qualities,  thereby  enu- 
merating properties  in  colour  and  form,  and  secrets 
in  the  art  of  beauty,  of  a  nature  to  edify  her  neigh- 
bour, who  was  absolutely  astonished  to  find  that 
things  she  had  her  whole  life  long  never  deemed 
worth  her  consideration,  or  supposed  that  others 
did,  should  have  employed  the  mind  and  occupied 
the  heart  of  a  woman  to  whom  nature  had  imparted 
a  more  than  usual  capacity  and  acuteness. 

When,  to  the  regret  of  the  patient,  but  the  re- 
lief of  tliose  around  her,  the  world  of  frippery  had 
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departed,  and  Helen,  having  deposited  all  safely, 
returned  with  the  keys  in  her  hand.  Lady  Anne 
said,  with  earnest  anxiety, 

"  Pray  accept  the  custody  of  those  keys,  Mr. 
Palmer ;  French  servants  are,  in  my  opinion,  lev 
subject  to  literally  robbing  than  English  umi. 
Fanchette  was  an  importunate  beggar  and  a  petty 
depredator ;  but  I  don't  think  she  would  have 
made  the  bold  eSbrt  she  did,  if  she  bad  not  been 
pressed.  As  I  must  necessarily  have  strangen 
about  me,  after  what  has  happened,  I  ought  to  be 
careful ;  so  you  shall  take  my  keys,  and  my  casket, 
too,  my  kind  friend,  until " 

There  was  a  pause,  and  the  heart  of  the  good  fist- 
ener  beat  more  quiclily  as  her  eyes  filled  with  un- 
wonted drops.  The  invalid  has  at  length  ascertaioeil 
her  true  state;  what  more  may  she  not  say  relative 
to  those  eternal  concerns  we  are  so  foolishly  for- 
bidden  to  mention ! 

"  Until,"  resumed  the  patient,  "  I  am  belt«r, 
and  the  month  of  May  is  over." 

Tlie  Jieart  of  Mrs.  Palmer  sank  within  hex; 
and  although  grieved  to  leave  Helen,  whose  louia 
distinctly  said,  *'  I,  too,  am  disappointed."  she  jf« 
rose  to  go,  taking  with   her,  from  the  haods  tf 
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Lady  Anne,  the  deposit  she  had  spoken  of,  though 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  her  feeble,  trem- 
bling hands  turned  the  key  of  her  writing-desk, 
and  sought  out  the  drawer  which  contained  the 
treasured  casket. 

It  is  the  most  deplorable  of  all  spectacles  huma- 
nity can  exhibit,  when  the  body  has  survived  the 
mind,  when  health  and  strength  remain  though  in- 
telligence has  departed,  and  reason  and  memory 
die,  while  life  continues.  To  see  that  god-like 
creature  who  was  made  "  but  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,"  apparently  cast  down  beneath  the  level  of 
the  brutes  (as  in  derangement  or  paralysis),  is  that 
which  we  justly  deprecate  more  than  all  other 
afflictions;  but  it  is  also  an  awful  and  affecting 
sight,  when  the  mind  evidently  is  too  strong  for  the 
body,  and  is  ever  compelling  the  fragile  clay  which 
enshrines  it  beyond  its  powers.  It  is  an  appalling 
thing  to  see  the  immortal  spark  illumining  the 
already  half-perished,  half-existent  partner  of  its 
long  career,  urging  it  beyond  the  powers  of  its 
nature,  and  apparently  continuing  to  tenant  its 
earthly  tabernacle,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  which 
goTem  it.  That  this  was  the  case  with  Lady 
Anne  for  some  weeks,  was  the  impression  of  all 
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arovmd  her;  her  indomitable  spirit  appeared  to 
sustain  lier  by  its  own  energies,  independently  of  thv 
common  aids  of  life,  for  she  scarcely  imbibed  tht 
smallest  portion  of  sustenance,  appeared  to  haw 
attained  the  power  of  commanding  sleep  according 
to  her  will,  and  sunk  into  it  after  every  exertion 
made  in  speaking,  so  as  to  recruit  her  strength  foe 
a  new  trial.  Tliere  was  some  reEison  to  beliere  dw 
did  foresee  her  end,  for  faculties  so  clear  as  her'i 
could  not  be  blind  to  it,  but  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  for  some  time  not  to  oven  that  her  illoesi 
[  could  be  fatal,  and  she  abode  by  the  declaration. 

Nevertheless,  on  the  day  following,  to  Helen' 
,  relief,  she  consented  to  remain  in  bed,  by  tl 
means  husbanding  her  little  strength,  and  enablii 
her  the  better  to  attend  to  those  letters  from  her 
daughters  in  Yorkshire,  which  at  this  time  were  the 
great  points  of  interest  to  which  Uie  saod«  of  lifi 
were  devoted. 

When  these  had  been  duly  commented  oo. 
now  said  to  Helen — 

"  When  cook  came  up  with    my  mouthiiil 
chocolate,  she  told  me  nothing  could  exceed 
kindness  of  young    Hales  yesterday,  is  leni 
away  those  vulgar   people.      Do  you  know 
thing  about  it,  Helen  ?" 
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'*  I  know  that  nothing  could  exceed  his  desire  to 
do  you  good,  mamma ;  and  when  he  came  from  the 
Admiralty,  and  had  got  news  he  thought  would 
please  you,  it  was  all  Mrs.  Palmer  could  do  to  pre- 
vent him  coming  to  tell  you.  He  said  you  would 
not  mind  him,  for  he  was  only  a  shadow:  he  is 
always  joking  about  his  appearance." 

"  I  am  glad  he  did  not  come,  for  he  might  have 
joked  about  minei  and  remember,  I  now  tell  you 
once  for  all  that,  unless  Lord  Rotheles  should  come 
up,  I  will  not  see  any  human  being  beside  Mrs. 
Palmer  and  Georgiana,  until — until  I  have  grown 
more  embotgxnnt ;  this  is  beside  the  subject.  I 
want  to  know  who  actually  paid  the  money,  yester- 
day ;  was  it  the  sailor  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  mamma ;  but  most  likely  Mr. 
Rdmer." 

"  Why  not  the  sailor,  if  he  were  so  much  con- 
cerned ?    He  must  have  had  money  in  his  pocket 
when  he  was  setting  out  on  a  long  journey." 
"  Yes,  to  be  sure — ^I  don't  know — ^I  can't  tell, 

only  I  thought " 

"  What  did  you  think?  Why  sure  you  looking 
ao  like  a  fool?" 

"  I— I  thought,  mamma.  Lord  Meersbrook  found 
the  money,  perhaps,  when  they  were  travelling." 
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■*  Most  pnbablj  be  does,  and  so  yoa  bloib  far 
Ais(.  kaoiring  tfaat  he  woold  prevent  the  taSiat 
from  belptng  me.  I  dare  saj  you  are  right;  'tb ■ 
voy  common  ooorse  between  persons  so  cuob- 
stanoed." 

"  Indeed,  iiufen^  mamma,  I  nehber  thought  nor 
Bwant  such  a  thing  fer  a  moment.  Meersbrook  ii 
quite  as  generous  as  Arthur,  and  loves  ]roa  as  nmek, 
1  don't  doubt ;  but  as  jour  letter  was  in  favtwr  o^ 
hb  biolher,  be  may  not  aaj  as  much  and  yet  fal 


**  I  would  advise  you  to  feel  less,  and  to  ny  no- 
tfaiBgat  all." 

I\ior  Helen  would  have  given  the  world  for  em- 
nge  to  kneel  by  the  bedside  of  her  mother,  and  ooa- 
fees  that  an  this  subject  she  had  a  right  to  feel  maeh 
—a  right  to  claim  her  mother's  congratulatioBs  oo 
her  ovm  principles,  a  right  to  hope  that  ber  pn* 
■ind  destiny  ahoald  solace  her  mothor's  oadiB- 
dioly  dtuation. 

But  flattered  and  timid,  tfaa  moment  passed  bj, 
and  the  next  saw  Lady  Anne  in  one  of  those  haffj 
slumbers  we  have  already  adverted  to ;  bat  it  will 
not  surprise  the  larger  portion  of  our  nadiim  {fat 
we  apprebeod  tfaat  vrill  be  the  young)  if  they  ■» 
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told  that  an  image  stole  between  the  sleeper  and 
herself,  beaming  with  what  she  considered  a  celes- 
tial smile,  and  whispering  words  such  as  "  Helen, 
mwe<  Helen,*'  "  My  long-loved  Helen,"  and  other 
similar  murmurings.  These  day-dreams  are  never 
to  be  whispered  to  the  worldly,  and  but  seldom  to 
the  wise;  but  Heaven  help  the  man  who  never  ut- 
tered or  heard  them,  nor  be  pity  withheld  from  him 
that  has  forgotten  them,  a  case  by  no  means  un- 
common with  the  sterner  sex.  Hard  indeed  is  the 
lot  of  woman  when  she  loses  the  memories  of  such 
moments,  for  she  has  lost  her  all ! 

It  was  not  long  after  Lady  Anne's  awaking,  that 
she  began  to  display  the  temper  which  eventually 
led  her  to  receive  poor  Georgiana«  who  arrived  that 
evening,  in  the  manner  we  have  already  mentioned ; 
had  she  thought  that  Arthur  Hales  had  advanced 
the  money  instead  of  Mr.  Palmer,  his  betrothed 
would  have  been  received  with  more  suavity,  if  not 
more  kindness ;  because  she  felt  certain  her  neigh- 
bour would  be  paid  tome  time,  and  she  was  certain 
Arthur  never  would.  The  ruling  passion  was  strong 
in  death. 

At  length,  to  their  infinite  joy  and  relief,  the  sis- 
ters were  dismissed  to  bed  at  the  same  time;  Greor- 
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giana,  iti  consideration  of  her  journey,  and  BdOi 
of  her  late  iDdisposition ;  but  it  was  done  at  the 
express  request  of  Mrs.  Palmer,  whom  it  would  oot 
be  wise  to  deny,  since  she  brought  her  hoaseniaid 
to  share  the  cares  of  the  narse,  and  because  the  is* 
valid  had  made  up  her  mind  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
all  possible  hints  on  the  liquidation  of  the  latert 

ebt.     "  Tiiey  managed  me  once,  but  shall  never 
do  it  again — Tiever  /" 

With  very  different  feelings  did  her  liberated 
daughters  mutiially  give  and  receive  those  sweet 
communications  which  were  to  them  the  life  of  life ; 
so  much  had  they  to  hear  and  to  tell,  tJiat,  despite 
of  fatigue,  sleep  fled  ;  but  neither  were  sorry,  anoe 
it  not  only  enabled  them  to  bear  of  things  which 
laid  up  a  store  of  pleasant  thoughts  on  which  many 
a  gloomy  hour  might  lean  for  comfort,  but  also  tc 
step  down  from  time  to  time,  and  see  how  the  long 
night  waned  away  witli  their  languishing  pareoL 
Her  present  state  proved  Helen's  words  were  tighi;i 
that  a  few  hours  of  irritability  had  done  her  good, 
for  she  had  slept  well,  and  was  free  from  cough  aai 
fever,  therefore,  they  also  could  sleep  in  peace. 

The  following  morning,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Penrhyn 
came  early,  the  gentleman  to  bid  adieu,  as  he  wfti 
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setting  out  for  Yorkshire  j  but  neither  were  per- 
mitted to  see  Lady  Anne.  As  they  came  in  a  coach, 
they  brought  the  two  little  grandsons,  to  the  great 
deUght  of  their  young  aunts,  who  knew  not  which 
most  to  admire  and  love.  When  Charles  had  set 
out,  Helen  was  permitted  to  accompany  her  sister 
and  the  little  boys  to  call  on  Sir  Edward  Hales 
and  Mrs.  Margaret,  and  again  Helen  felt  her  secret 
burdensome,  for,  although  she  was  received  with 
much  affection  as  well  as  courtesy,  yet  she  was  con- 
scious that  she  was  without  the  pale  of  her  own 
privileges,  for  Georgiana  was  "  our  Greorgiana," 
and  the  "  dear  child,"  whereas,  she  was  "  Miss  Gra- 
nard,"  or  "  dear  young  lady,"  at  best,  and  it  seemed 
to  be  somewhat  of  a  hardship  to  find  her  a  substi- 
tute for  her  they  considered  bona  fide  their  own. 
Another  day  removed  her  difficulties. 

"  Only  one  letter,"  said  Lady  Anne  j  "  what  can 
they  be  thinking  of?  Lord  Meersbrook  could  give 
them  franks.  Not  that  they  can  tell  one  any  thing 
of  consequence  till  to-morrow.  Take  off  the  cover 
and  give  me  my  glass ;  it  seems  short,  and  I  cau 
•manage  to  read  it." 

Georgiana  took  the  letter  out  of  Helen's  hand, 
and  placed  it  in  that  of  her  mother,  perceiving  that 
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the  former  looked  more  like  "  the  statue  that  en- 
chants the  world  "  than  any  living  lady  of  her  ac- 
I  quaintance. 

Lady  Anne  read  it  carefully  through,  then  turned 

I  the  fly-leaf,  but  seeing  nothing  on  the  other  side, 

k«ad  it  through  again,  and  next  asked  for  the  eiiv»- 

plope ;  having  examined  the  seal  and  the  post-mark, 

she  put  it  into  Georgiana's  hand,  saying,  "  Do  < 

rknow  tliat  handwriting  ?" 

"  It  is  Lord  Meersbrook's,  mamma.     I 
I  write  often  at  Bath." 

"  You  are  sure  it  is  not  your  sailor 


me 
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"  Arthur  Hales  would  not  do  such  a  thing  for 
both  the  Indies ;  besides,  his  handwriting  is  ■ 
great  deal  better  than  this,  I  assure  you,  de«r 
mamma."  ^H 

"  Most  likely— it  is  always  the  case  with  younger^^ 
brothers." 

Lady  Anne  was  perfectly  silent,  and  seeoed 
plunged  in  deep  thought.  May  w«  hope  that  her 
heart  was  ascending  to  Heaven  in  thankfulness  that 
this  only  remaining  object  of  her  solicitude  wat  >o 
happily  (and  what  in  her  eyes  was  better),  to  mag- 
nificently disposed  of?     Alas !  it  could  only 
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earthly  courts  she  was  thinking,  for  the  first  words 
she  said  to  Helen  on  this  the  most  important  busi- 
ness of  her  life  were  these : 

"  I  suppose  you  expected  I  should  receive  this 
letter,  telling  me  the  welcome  news  that  you  are 
chosen  by  Lord  Viscount  Meersbrook;  of  course 
you  are  exceedingly  elated  (for  that  is  but  na- 
tural) with  the  circumstance  of  taking  precedence 
of  your  elder  sister,  more  especially  as  the  time  is 
probably  not  distant  when  you  will  both  walk  in 
the  coronation  train  of  a  lovely  young  queen  — 
but,  Helen,  remember  what  I  am  now  going  to 
say. 

"  Yes,  dear  mamma,*  said  the  fluttered  yet  happy 
girl,  dropping  on  her  knees,  and  looking  earnestly 
into  the  eyes  of  her  mother. 

'*  You  must  never  forget  for  a  moment,  that  your 
sister  Mary  is  the  wife  of  a  baron  of  eleven  descents, 
and  that  your  viscount  husband  has  but  two ;  there- 
fore, never  treat  your  sister  with  even  a  shade  of 
hrndtxr." 

"Hauteur  !  God  forbid  I  should  treat  any  human 
being  any  way  proudly ;  but  my  dear,  dear  sister 
Mary,  the  example  of  my  life,  I  must  always  be 
proud  of  honouring  and  of  following,  so  far  as  I 
am  able." 
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**Tbon«fao  fire  kqgeak  see  most     Ten  yetn 

Wtmt  ftuMMEBCC  in  inwy  WQBMIU 

**  It  win  oaike  ao  £Se(cooe  in  Helen,  I  am  sun," 


**  Ym  aie  sure !  what  can  yarn  possibly  know,  or 
,tokaaw,aftfae  feeliagsof  a  wamanofnuik? 
I  joondf  vitfa  your  lot  in  life,  which  will  girc 
TOO  a  ti&  ere  loog,  I  doobt  not,  that  will  Kt  jaa 
i  two  arters  who  have  none,  tfaoogfa  it  phec* 
the  other  two.  Besides,  jtia  are  to- 
, and  aay  grow  oxMe  so,  in  which  caseenfj 
waaK  and  wkfa  can  be  supplied  to  you  hj  ooosdeF- 
iag  yomr  mOot  hadaiid  in  the  light  of  a  hero.  I 
OB  aanm  jua,  Geotgiana,  for  jour  comfort,  that 
to  wr  own  knowledge  tlie  kte  Ducbeas  of  Welli^g- 
toa  was  as  oaach  atladwd  to  him  (who  was  indnd 
her  faeait'a  ehoaen  oae)  when  be  was  Sir  Arthar 
Wafciky,  as  she  was  when,  covered  with  thejeadt 
ha  had  won.  Am  saw  him  divide  the  bamage  of  the 
worid  with  the  aorerogn  who  tbougbt  be  cwlel 
never  do  enough  for  him.  DonH  aOow  jrovnNU^ 
ttmiJuie,  to  be  »»>«»nwM<  of  Arthur." 

"  AahHoed !  sorely  that  is  impassible  ;  I  am  man 
Bta^  to  en'  the  other  way  a  great  deaL" 
**  Yoa  hafa  not  aeen  your  sisters*  carriagtt  nfi 
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along,  passing  you  and  half  a  dozen  curly- headed 
brats  squabbling  on  the  pavement ;  but  I  don^  wish 
to  distress  you  before  your  time." 

Poor  Georgiana  certainly  looked  not  a  little  dis- 
comfited ;  her  mother^s  words  seemed  spoken  in  such 
*'  prophetic  strain,^  that  she  felt  as  if  they  must  be 
realized ;  and,  though  one  or  two  curly-headed  ur- 
chins, very  like  her  little  nephews,  and  yet  more  like 
Artiiur,  was  something  rather  to  love  than  fear,  six, 
all  "  squabbling  on  the  pavement,"  was  awful ;  but 
the  rich  sisters'  carriages  rolling  near  her  added  no 
dark  shade  to  the  picture.  "  If  they  see  me,^  thought 
Georgiana,  "  they  will  stop  and  help  me ;  and  if 
they  do  not,  I  shall  know  they  are  happy,  and  that 
will  be  a  certain  comfort :  nothing  can  make  us 
cease  to  love  each  other." 

About  two  hours  after  this,  Helen  was  summoned 
to  the  dining-parlour,  for  Sir  Edward  had  also  had 
a  letter ;  and,  if  its  subject  had  not  been  so  pleasant 
and  so  prolific  as  forming  matter  of  discourse,  he 
and  his  sister  would  have  been  here  some  time  ago, 
for  their  hearts  were  full  of  Helen,  as  well  as  long- 
ing to  see  Georgiana,  who  ought  undoubtedly  to 
have  visited  them  ere  now,  and  certainly  would,  had 
she  been  permitted.    It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more, 
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than  that  tlieir  kindness  and  warm  welcome  of  Helen, 
as  a  future  daughter  of  the  family,  put  the  seal  upoD 
her  happiness,  and  made  her  strong  to  endure  thoce 
daily  tliorns,  which  were  still  plentifully  strewed  in 
her  path,  even  by  the  mother  who  never  rested  tiU 
she  had  informed  all  her  friends,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, "  of  the  splendid  and  suitable  union  awaiting 
her  favourite  daughter  Helen." 

No  one  who  knew  Lady  Anne  doubted  that  the 
daughter  who  made  the  best  match  would  be  the 
favourite  ;  but  every  one  unluckily  remembered  tfatt 
Louisa  enjoyed  that  situation  from  her  fifteeatk 
birthday  to  that  of  her  marriage,  though  neitliir 
herself  nor  any  other  person  recollected  ttiat  she  was 
the  better  for  it,  save  in  the  gift  of  a  bonnet,  where- 
with to  catch  the  gazing  baronet  she  had  tlie  virtue 
to  disapprove,  and  the  good  sense  to  refuse. 
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CHAPTER  LXX. 

Although  events  are  increasing  upon  us  in  Wel- 
beck  Street  —  for  the  baronet  has  written  to  Lord 
Rotheles  on  the  subject  of  Helen's  marriage  with 
his  heir,  and  dilated  much  (considering  that  it  was 
somewhat  of  a  task  to  write  at  all)  on  his  perfect 
satisfaction  in  the  union,  and  his  anticipation  of 
great  happiness  arising  from  it,  and  the  earl  being 
absolutely  delighted  by  the  news;  and,  although 
by  no  means  free  from  gouty  symptoms,  determines 
to  come  immediately  to  town,  yet  we  must  follow 
those  in  the  first  place  from  whom  we  have  been 
separated— not  long,  perhaps,  in  point  of  time,  but 
very  long  as  to  the  course  of  our  memoirs. 

The  first  transit  of  our  travellers  was  to  Granard 
Park,  where  they  were  most  hospitably  received  by 
the  present  owner,  not  only  because  they  were  of  his 
party  in  politics,  but  because  he  really  wished  to 
show  every  possible  attention  to  the  offspring  of  a 
relative  he  loved  and  pitied,  so  far  as  could  possibly 
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be  expected  in  a  successor  with  a  large  and  pro» 
mising  family.     His  kindness  made  them  as  much 
at  home  aa  possible  ;  and  Isabella  had  soon  a  kind 
of  childish  pleasure  in  finding  the  place  where  sbe 
kept  rabbits,  and  in  seeking  the  little  gardens,  still 
in  the  hands  of  children  ;  but  on  the  mind  of  Lady 
Allerton  a  far  different  emotion  prevailed.    In  suci 
a  place  she  had  first  learned  to  ride ;  and,  whilst 
she  was  instructed  by  the  groom,  dear  papa,  b  his 
anxiety,  stood  by  to  watch  her ;  in  that  avenue  she 
had  accompanied  his  daily  walk  when  he  was  unable 
to  go  farther ;  and  by  that  elm -tree  she  had  watched 
for  his  returning  carriage  when  he  was  too  weak  to 
walk  at  all.     Her  recollections  of  this  nature  were 
fully  shared  by  Mr.  Glentworth  (ever  prone  to  acute 
feeling) ;  emd  he,  too,  soon  became  a  wanderer  into 
the  park, where  he  mightrecall  the  early  observstioos 
made  by  his  love  on  the  sorrows  of  a  friend  be  1 
especiallydear,becausefriends  were  at  that  time  1 
Whoever  had  taken  the  pains  to  observe  these  par- 
ties thus  suffering  from  the  renewal  of  sorrows  long 
past  would  have  learned  the  important  lesson 
never  flying  from  the  scene  of  our  afflictions,  bttf 
bearing  as  best  we  may  that  which  God  has  ap- 
pointed in  the  place  where  we  received  it. 
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So  soon,  however,  as  their  arrival  was  bruited 
through  the  country,  the  pains  of  memory  were  ex- 
changed for  the  troubles  of  business.  Numerous 
fiunilies  of  great  local  importance  made  calls  of 
ceremony  or  friendship— some  even  from  the  imme- 
diate  environs  of  Keenborough ;  and  Mr.  Granard 
introduced  to  Glentworth  an  attorney  of  importance 
in  the  country,  who  desired  to  do  him  service,  and 
waa  well  able  to  do  it  as  an  agent.  This  gentleman 
(for  such  he  was,  however  strange  ladies  who  class 
country  attorneys  with  vulgar  pettifoggers  in  fashion- 
able novels  may  deem  the  assertion)  was  the  son  of 
a  brave  officer,  but,  with  several  other  children,  left 
scantily  provided  for,  and  owed  his  present  respect- 
able situation  in  the  first  place  to  the  kindness  of 
the  late  Mr.  Granard.  His  "restless  gratitude" 
had  often  sought  wherein  to  manifest  itself — but  in 
nun  till  now ;  but,  on  the  first  blush  of  this  a£Fair,  he 
as  eagerly  sought  employment  as  others  sought  to 
give  it  to  him ;  and,  well  remembering  Mr.  Glent- 
worth as  a  youth  whose  countenance  had,  like  his 
own,  been 

"  Sicklied  o'er  with  the  pole  cast  of  thought," 

he  became  the  more  inclined  to  rejoice  in  his 
prosperity,  and  to  forward  his  views. 
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To  love  and  praise  poor  Grnnanl,  was  the  waj 
to  the  candidate's  heart,  not  lees  tlian  to  pnnv 
the  speaker  had  one  of  his  own ;  and  Mr.  Wigram 
and  he  soon  understood  each  other,  as  good  men 
generally  do,  and  when  Mr.  Glentworth  inqmnd 
whether  the  chance  of  being  chosen  was  equtTslnt 
to  the  trouble  and  expense  before  him,  he  feJt  • 
certainty  of  hearing  the  simple  truth  in  reply. 

*'  I  really  think  it  is,  or  I  would  say  go  bick 
at  once,  and  let  your  handsome,  inefficient  oppo* 
nent  walk  over  the  course,  for  beyond  his  vote  be 
will  never  do  either  good  or  harm.  He  is  a  cadet 
of  the  noble  family  whose  heir  vacates  the  icat 

from  the  demise  of  Lord   M ,  and  is  in  tfat 

army  (which,  perhaps,  gives  me  a  trifling  predilm. 
tion  in  his  behalf,  as  a  gentleman,  though  not  as  > 
senator) ;  in  fact,  one  of  those  persons  from  which 
the  Reform  Bill  intended  to  free  the  country,  bat 
which  it  has  not  yet  done,  nor,  perhaps,  will  do 
very  hastily," 

*'  I  suppose  the  borough  is  radical,  like  BBOtt 
others?" 

"  Perfectly  rabid,  but  accompanied  with  the 
usual  symptoms,  '  one  word  for  the  country,  and 
ten  for  myself,'  in  general;  but  there  are 
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Sturdy,  honest  fellows  amongst  them.  Our  humans 
(as  Jonathan  says)  are  in  fact  as  respectable  as 
most  towns  can  pretend  to,  for  the  two  clergymen 
of  one  of  our  churches  are  active  as  well  as  good ; 
and  we  have  a  considerable  body  of  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  'staunch  men  and  true;'  and  our 
wealthier  tradesmen  are  Tories  to  a  man;  but  these 
are  the  sacred  /«w,  when  compared  to  the  many 
pot-walloppers  of  Keenborough ;  and,  like  the 
orator  of  old,  we  must  look  to  action^  i.  e.,  investi- 
gation of  circumstances,  and  attention  to  persons, 
for  our  success.  I  have  secured  boys  enow  to  hur- 
rah for  the  ribbon  of  green,  and  I  think  we  can 
raise  a  song  or  two  in  praise  of  the  green  member, 
and  the  green  ocean." 

'*  Green  member!  surely,  Mr.  Wigram,  you  will 
not  assign  such  a  sobriquet  to  me  ?  I  would  rather 
return  to  town  within  the  hour." 

"  I  see,  I  see  I  'twas  a  vile  phrase,  and  must  be 
avoided ;  but  what  can  be  done  ?  our  opponents  are 
blue,  and  have  been  since  the  Revolution.  If  we 
hid  been  pink,  you  might  be  laughed  at  as  a 
blushing  boy ;  if  purple,  pointed  out  as  a  votary  of 
Bacchus;  and  orange  denotes  ultra  opinions,  to 
which  you  object :  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Glentworth,  a 
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man  who  mounts  the  Hustings,  must  not  allow 
himself  to  be  sore-boned,  or  he  invites  his  opponents 
to  *  touch  him  on  the  raw,'  not  in  the  exercise  of 
their  malice,  but  their  power;  an  election  is  i 
saturnalia." 

Mr.  Glentworth  assented  to  the  truth  of  the 
observations,  but  he  so  nearly  repented  engaging 
in  the  affair  at  all,  from  understanding  his  own 
mental  temperament,  that  it  required  the  exertkni 
of  all  his  friends  to  counteract  the  weak  point 
in  a  strong  mind.  They  knew  not  that  it  origi- 
Daily  was  implanted  by  the  disgraceful  conduct  of 
his  ftther,  and  tiie  consequent  sorrows  of  his  mo- 
ther, and  in  their  ignorance  communicated  a  happjr 
influence ;  in  the  mob  of  Keenburough  his  his 
must  be  unknown,  since  it  was  so  to  Lord  Alli 
and  Mr.  Wigrara ;  years  sometimes  have  an  advU' 
tage — his  sad  story  was  forgotten. 

They  removed  to  the  town  on  which  they  de- 
sigoed  to  practice,  and  Mary  and  Isabella,  accoin- 
panied  by  their  cousin  Granard,  and  Sir  Henty 
Scriven.  an  old  friend  of  their  father's,  began  to 
make  a  series  of  calls  on  the  gentry,  rrqiimtai^  thn 
"  votes  and  interest,"  which,  for  a  while,  thej  feosd 
pretty  generally  accorded,  for  tiiey  were  now 
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tbe  few  of  whom  Mr.  Wigram  had  spoken.  He 
considered  that  himself  had  better  become  sole 
conductor  of  the  ladies  to  many  other  voters, 
leaving  the  gentlemen  to  pursue  their  system  with 
the  respectable  shopkeepers,  to  whose  tender  mer> 
cies  we  consign  them. 

They  entered  a  long,  hilly,  irregular  street,  the 
houses  of  which  had  been  erected  "  in  firm  despite 
of  beauty  and  of  taste;"  nevertheless,  they  accom- 
modated  the  progeny  of  labour  well,  and  were,  in 
general,  kept  so  clean  and  comfortable,  as  to  attract 
the  admiration  of  Lady  Allerton ;  but  the  candidate's 
lady  had  seen  a  more  attractive  object.  Two  fine 
boys,  each  about  two  years  old,  had  come  out  from 
either  side  the  way,  and  were  embracing  in  the 
middle  of  the  street.  They  reminded  her  so  much 
of  little  Frank  and  his  cousin,  that  she  fancied 
even  their  features  resembled  them ;  and,  darting 
forwards,  she  caught  the  one  she  deemed  most  like 
her  own,  and  kissed  him  fondly,  for  his  face  and 
hands  were  clean,  and  his  clothing  decent,  though 
coarse ;  his  mother  was  at  the  door,  and  he  flew 
eagerly  in  terror  to  her  arms,  on  which,  Isabella 
said  to  the  woman,  apologetically, 

"I  thought  he  was  like  my  own  little  boy, 
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(though  he  is  bigger,)  so  1  kissed  him  ;  but  I  have 
got  some  sugarplums  in  my  bag ;  I  hope  he  will 
forgive  me." 

As  she  spoke,  she  entered  the  house,  and  took 
some  comfits  from  her  reticule,  which  made  imme- 
diate peace  with  herself  and  the  heir,  whose  father, 
a  well-looking  young  blacksmith,  who  had  just 
stepped  in  from  his  workshop  behind  to  look  at  the 
quality  ladies,  observed, 

"  My  Tom's  like  a  many  more  hereabouts, 
marm,  he's  all  for  what  he  can  get;  you're  a  seek- 
in  for  votes,  I  takes  it,  so  you'll  soon  find  that  out* 

♦'  Are  tliere  many  people  here  who  have  no  work? 
I  mean  people  who  are  in  poverty,  against  their 
own  will  and  endeavours." 

**  Yes,  marm,  I  know  three  families  in  right 
down  miser}',  hard-working  creatures,  too,  as  ever 
were  born,  in  this  very  street." 

"  Will  you  lead  me  to  them  ?  or  will  you  takf 
them  help  from  me  ?  you  have  an  honest  face ;  I 
am  sure  I  can  trust  you." 

"  I'll  show  you  where  they  live,  but  I  don't  ad- 
vise you  to  go  into  the  first,  for  the  fever  it  is  tbtt 
has  pulled  'em  down,  and  as  you've  a  little  lad  o' 
yer  own,  it  winnot  be  proper." 
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"No,  I  dare  not  go;  but  you  will  take  them 
these  four  sovereigns." 

•♦  Why,  for  sure  I  will ;  but  I'm  afeard  James'U 
not  live  to  vote." 

"  I  didn't  think  about  voting,  I  had  forgot  all 
about  it;"  said  the  fair  canvasser,  with  all  the 
simplicity  of  truth ;  "  but  there  are  two  others  in 
great  distress ;  take  them  each  a  sovereign  ;  when  I 
have  got  more  they  shall  have  more ;  but  I  must 
not  stay  now,  my  companions  are  leaving  me." 

••  We  are  none  of  us  rich  in  this  street,  marm  5" 
said  the  woman. 

••  Nor  meiny  of  us  to  call  poor,  we  are  all  pretty 
fiurantly;"  added  the  man. 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  not,  for  every  thing  is  so 
nice  and  clean,  and  you  are  happy  in  each  other ; 
and  little  Tommy  i  he  is  riches  enough  —  like  my 
Frank,  who  is  every  thing  to  me,  and  your  feelings 
are  the  same  as  mine,  so  I  expect  you  to  give  my 
husband  a  vote,  without  teazing  you  or  affronting 
you  by  unlawful  offers." 

"  I  scorns  all  people  that  do  such  things,"  said 
the  husband,  "  but  I  makes  no  promises  till  the 
time  comes." 

As  he  spoke,  he  left  the  house,  and  Isabella, 
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placing  four  soverdgns  io  the  wife's  hand,  said- 
"  These  are  to  be  put  into  the  saving-baak  far 
Tommy;  thev  are  not  your's,  remember,  but  kit; 
so  take  care  of  them." 

She  had  been  hicky  at  ber  outset,  and  die  eoi- 
tinned  to  be  bo,  fiw  her  few  aoTereigns  for  the  ack 
had  been  wdl  spent ;  but  those  were  not  tbe  otij 
eans  demanding  pity  and  help,  and  it  cannot  b* 
supposed  that  many  were  not  venal  and  ciarii^ 
that  she  was  not  frequently  thrown  Inck  oe  her 
aotfaei^  woids,  and  might  have  been  eo,  on  bar 
■Mther's  ooodnct,  bad  she  known  it,  but  Ai 
was  of  an  age  to  laugh  at  peccadilloes  her  gtartf 
if»te  might  have  viewed  with  sterner  eyes,  or  mik 
more  slirinking  disgust ;  and  Mr.  Wigram  begM 
to  be  toleTably  satisfied  with  tbe  result  of  a  weekli 
reodenoe  at  the  boraogh,  although  many  had  i^ 
fused  to  promise,  and  a  proportion  of  those  *kt 
had  promised  were  doubtful ;  so  much  was  tbe  g^ 
nend  seme  of  tbe  lower  orden  against  Cnn— ' 
vatn«s,  tfaatt  althou^  many  also  protested  agUHt 
ihe  Whigs,  their  oppooenta,  he  bad  gnat  reaaa 
to  doubt  whether  thej  would  aeeepit  of  dtber.  It 
was  well  that  both  parties  should  pat  a  good  het 
on  d»  a&ir,  in  order  to  prewnt  a  third  ftaitivg 
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up  in  the  shape  of  a  spouting  pedagogue,  or  a  rea- 
soning shoemaker,  either  of  whom  might  carry  the 
day  by  a  cotip- de-main,  and  both  of  whom,  what- 
ever might  be  their  merits  or  demerits,  were 
considered  incorruptible,  therefore  remained  tm- 
tempted,  for  worlds  would  not  have  induced  Glent- 
worth  to  tamper  with  principle,  or  unsettle  con- 
science.' 

It  was.  in  the  forenoon  of  the  day  preceding 
the  election  that  Lord  Meersbrook  and  his  brother 
drove  into  the  town,  and  were  gladly  hailed  by  Lord 
and  Lady  Allerton,  who  had  been  watching  the 
construction  of  the  hustings,  and  gladly  pointed  out 
to  them  the  inn  where  they  would  find  their  friends. 
This  circumstance  informed  the  carpenters  of  the 
actual  arrival  of  that  friend  of  the  elder  candidate, 
whom  they  considered  the  latest  wonder  of  the 
world,  and  respecting  whom  an  interest  had  been 
awakened  which  would,  at  least,  ensure  that  im- 
mense attendance  at  the  hustings,  which  never  fails 
to  give  an  impetus  to  the  proceedings.  There  is 
much  of  animal  magnetism  in  all  large  bodies ;  the 
preaching  of  Peter,  the  hermit,  which  sent  half 
Europe  to  the  Crusades,  would  have  taken  very  little 
■  effect  if  delivered  in  a  parish  church,  to  a  small  con- 
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gregation.     Every  newspaper  had  told  of  the  suf- 
ferings and  escape  of  the  Thetis. 

The  sisters  did  not  learn  any  thing  painfully 
now  respecting  their  mother;  for  the  execution 
business  was  from  delicacy  perfectly  concealed,  but 
Arthur  coidd  not  forbear  giving  a  sufficient  reve- 
lation of  other  matters  on  tlie  fapis  to  fill  their 
hearts  with  the  sincerest  joy.  Often  had  each  calco- 
lated  on  the  happiness  of  offering  a  home  to  dctf 
Helen  when  she  should  require  one,  but  they  could 
not  fail  to  rejoice  that  she  was  likely  to  be  so  honour- 
ably situated,  and  blessed  by  a  partner  so  singula^; 
amiable  and  worthy.  As,  in  the  course  of  Uie  evoo* 
ing,  Penrhyn  also  arrived,  and  had  volumes  to  tefi 
the  candidate  and  his  lady,  of  little  Frank's  per- 
fect health  and  wonderful  accomplishments  ac- 
quired during  their  absence,  it  will  be  readily  be- 
lieved that  few  more  happy  and  united  parties 
spent  a  gay  evening  together.  They  did 
therefore  forget  that  some  distant  one* 
were  "  who  were  most  dear,"  for  Helen  and  Geor- 
giana  occupied  a  large  space  in  the  minds  of  the 
brothers,  Louisa  and  her  boy  in  that  of  Penrhyn ; 
Frank  was  the  world  to  his  parents,  and  the  Count 
and  Lady  AUerton  who,  with  her  lord,  seaned  mOfe 
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exempt  from  anxiety  than  the  rest,  gave  secret 
though  suppressed  sighs,  for  the  state  of  her  mother. 
Perfect  happiness  is  not  intended  to  be  the  lot  of 
imperfect  humanity.  Let  us  take  what  we  can  get, 
and  be  thankful. 

Every  one  concerned  in  this  affair  arose  the  next 
morning  in  a  state  of  nearly  equal  solicitude  with  Mr. 
Glentworth,  who  had  certainly  not  a  quarter  as  much 
as  his  lady,  she  being  as  completely  absorbed  by  it  as 
any  one  in  a  state  of  sanity  could  well  be  by  such  a 
reason.  She  had  laboured  more  in  thegoodcausethan 
he  was  aware,  and  dipped  perhaps  farther  into  his 
purse,  though  under  Mr.  Wigram's  auspices,  than 
he  might  approve,  if  unsuccessful ;  therefore  every 
circumstance  tended  to  make  it  a  matter  of  almost 
distressing  anxiety  to  her.  She,  nevertheless,  did 
as  her  mother  bade  her,  dressed  well  and  looked 
smilingly,  occupying  a  window  canopied  by  green 
boughs,  supported  by  green  flags,  from  whence  she 
gave  green  ribbons  in  abundance.  Lady  AUer- 
ton,  similarly  placed  and  employed,  occupied  the 
adjoining  one,  both  ladies  supported  by  gentlemen 
who  had  now  become  so  interested  in  the  affair  that 
they  exerted  themselves  as  much  as  if  their  own 
life  or  honour  depended  upon   its  success,  thus 

Hi 


wuijii^  Lidy  Aaoe'i  ■■tition,  that  people  in 
hanng  few  opporfaiiritiw  of 

geatxtStf  make  ti»  most  of  them. 
Boi  of  all  wbo  wen  eaacemed,  the  most  anziass 
■■d  aetiTe  was  Mr.  \Mgram.  who,  from  the  dawn 
of  day,  vas  boaied  vith  arrangements  of  all  de- 

aad,  having  learnt  that  his  opponc^J^ 
imeIi  nrrprise  on  finding  him  tMPH 
iMid  Mmauptuwly  eonsidered  only  a  Luumaciri  I 
■an,  afeeonpamed  by  two  noblemen  (said  to  be  hs  I 
icIatMos),  and  warmly  supported  by  Sir  Honj 
Scxrren,  a  baronet  of  moch  mark  in  tbe  county,  sod 
a  graas  aomber  of  gentlemen,  it  was  his  object  to 
itreagtiMB  the  impRsskm. 

Horrcs,  carriages,  music,  pnmsioos,  flags,  asd 
fantoccini,  whaterer  could  sustain  life,  or  amoae  it, 
excite  good  humour  and  keep  it  up  by  song  ar 
soud,  praottse  or  re&Uty ;  objects  to  charm  the  m, 
or  divert  tbe  mind,  were  resorted  to :  and,  by  tbf 
aid  of  jingling  beOs,  bawtiog  ballad  singers,  ciaekcd 
trumpets  and  Sddles  without  number,  befoce  iMS 
o'dock,  wben  the  candidates  and  their  respectirr 
friends  eat  down  to  break&st,  and  wben  many  s 
band  of  old  October  and  roond  of  beef  awaited  tl* 
will  of  tbe  pohlic,  Keenborough  was  as  much  liiw 
as  Smithfidd  at  Bartlemy  fair. 
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CHAPTER  LXXI. 

It  was  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Longueville,  the  young 
rival  candidate,  to  issue  from  the  castle  of  his  noble 
relative.  Lord  Malhamshire,  mounted  on  a  milk- 
white  steed,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  friends 
who  sported  coal-black  ones.  They  were  followed 
by  his  lordship,  in  a  splendid  carriage,  drawn  by 
six  bays,  in  which  sat  that  parliamentary  orator  who 
constituted  not  only  a  host  in  himself,  but  the  one 
distinguished  and  experienced  person,  for  the  late 
member  was  still  a  very  yoimg  man,  placed  for  a 
short  time  in  parliament  solely  by  family  interest, 
or  rather  by  old  associations,  which  are  not  easily 
eradicated  even  in  parties  adopting  new  doctrines. 

Many  other  carriages  followed,  filled  by  York- 
shire gentlemen,  forming  a  procession  with  which 
our  friends  could  by  no  means  compete,  being  la- 
mentably defective  in  their  equipages,  personally 
cooaidered,  the  candidate  himself,  having  only  the 
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travelling  chariot  bought  for  immediate  convcai- 
ence  on  his  arrival  in  town ;  therefore  he  aceeptMl 
a  seat  in  tlie  lumbering  but  important-lookiog 
coach  of  his  nominee.  Sir  Henry  Scriven,  who  ex- 
hibited six  noble  greys  and  two  outriders,  all  ad- 
mirably matched  after  the  fashion  of  the  county, 
and  his  lady  had  soon  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
that,  with  their  own  party,  Mr.  Granard  and  hit 
friends,  her  husband  had  considerably  the  longer 
procession,  and,  though  not  so  striking  in  the  fint 
instance,  yet  no  way  deficient  in  sliow  and  cone- 
quence. 

"  How  I  wish  dear  mamma  could  see  them  !  I 
wonder  what  she  would  say?" 

"  She  would  say  that,  altliough  we  have  not  one 
young  man  equal  to  Mr.  Longueville,  perhaps, 
seeing  Captain  Hales  is  so  altered,  and  looks 
particularly  shocking  this  morning,  that,  on 
whole,  our  men  cut  down  the  other  party  all 
nothing," 

"  I  never  saw  Glentworth  look  so  well  since  w» 
were  married,  it  is  certain  ;  but  I  can  see  a  great 
change  since  then." 

"  Because  you  make  yourself  too  anxious :  bf 
looks  very  well  — so  doas  AUerton  ;  Meersbrook  i» 
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a  perfect  rival  in  person  to  the  candidate ;  Mr. 
Granard,  a  noble-looking  man,  very  like  papa  ; 
and  the  Count  a  perfect  picture — a  Titian  stepped 
out  of  his  frame.  If  mamma  is  right  '  that  per- 
son and  manner  carry  the  day  with  the  mob,'  I 
am  certain  we  shall  do." 

"  But  they  are  all  new  to  their  work — all  sadly 
too  modest,"  said  the  candidate's  wife,  anxiously. 

"  So  were  you  and  I  new,  Isabella,  and  certainly 
inodest  as  women  ought  to  be,  yet  we  have  done 
our  full  share.  Have  no  fear  for  the  men,  my 
dear." 

But  she  was  very  full  of  fears,  and  remained  so 
till  green  ribbons  were  loudly  vociferated  for  below, 
and,  looking  out,  she  saw  Tommy's  father  and  a 
considerable  body  of  his  neighbours,  for  whom  they 
were  demanded  ;  as  also  "  seven  for  poor  James 
White  and  his  relations,  whom  they  had  carried  in 
a  great  chair  to  the  hustings."  (The  sick  man  to 
whom  she  had  sent  relief.) 

This  party  despatched,  others  succeeded :  it  ap- 
peared very  plain  that  great  numbers  had  indeed 
oot  made  up  their  minds  till  the  day  arrived, 
leaving  themselves  free  to  choose,  or  to  bargain,  to 
the  last.    This  was  decidedly  the  case  with  the 
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religious  part  of  the  community,  who  <Ud  oot 
tell,  and  made  it  matter  of  conscience  how  thn 
should  ffive  their  votes,  therefore  attended  closeW 
to  every  word  spoken  on  either  side,  in  order 
10  support  that  party  who  appeared  the 
upright  person.  The  mayor  and  tlie  greater 
of  the  corporation  belonged  to  this  class,  and 
ral  had  promised  Glentworth  purely  because 
considered  his  opponent  too  young  a  man  for  lO 
serious  an  ofRce  as  that  of  representing  their  re- 
formed but  still  ancient  borough. 

Thousands  now  stood  around  that  palladiiun  of 
British  liberty,  the  hustings,  where,  in  the  fint 
place,  Mr.  Longueville  was  put  in  nomination  anj 
duly  seconded  by  a  noble  friend.  The  same  cere- 
mony took  place  with  Mr.  Glentworth,  who  w* 
seconded  by  Sir  Henry  Scriven ;  after  which  the 
mayor,  who  presided  with  great  propriety  end  im- 
partiaUty,  called  for  the  show  of  hands,  and,  tite 
voters  being  very  numerous,  and  all  anxiooti 
come  within  ken,  an  universal  movement  took 
place,  a  rocking  of  the  billows,  for  a  few  momenti 
actually  alarming. 

To  one  hand  the  greens  far  outnumbered  th» 
blues ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  did  not  appear 
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preponderate,  as,  in  the  distance,  many  friends  of 
the  opposite  party  appeared  to  press  forward.  Mr. 
Longueville's  friends,  therefore,  demanded  a  poll, 
which,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Glentworth, 
was  fixed  for  the  following  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 
After  this,  both  parties  returned  as  they  came, 
each  cheered  by  the  loud  hurrahs  of  their  respective 
adherents,  the  number  of  which  it  was  impossible 
to  guess,  as  the  bells  were  now  ringing  with  all  the 
force  of  their  iron  tongues,  and  "  silence  was  dis- 
placed" by  every  possible  contrivance. 

Still  there  were  words  addressed  to  Arthur, 
which  might  be  distinguished :  he  was  "  the  noble 
captain,  willing  to  go  down  with  his  men  with  the 
port  in  view,"  "  his  honour,  the  clammed*  sailor" 
— they  wanted  him  "  to  speyk,  and  tell  'em  all 
abowt  things ;"  and,  this  being  agreed  to  by 
dumb  show,  the  party  readily  followed  to  the 
respective  committee-rooms  of  the  respective 
candidates. 

The  two  principal  inns  of  Keenborough  were  in 
the  market-place  of  the  town,  and  joined  each  other 
at  right  angles.  The  King's  Head  was  the  best 
house,  but  the  Malhamshire  Arms  was  as  well 

*  Yorkshire  for  starved  by  hunger.^ 
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situated  ;  and,  in  order  to  give  the  splendid  orator 
who  was  the  sole  strength  of  the  blues  every  ad- 
vantage, a  temporary  platform  had  been  erected 
in  front,  and,  when  young  Longueville  alighted  from 
his  proud  steed,  he  presented  himself  here  before 
the  assembled  multitude  as  if  to  receive  the  wor- 
ship of  the  women.  Those  of  his  friends  who  bad 
prepared  his  sjHjech,  and  had  seen  him  con  it,  ami 
heard  him  recite  it,  urged  him  to  address  the 
crowd,  who  evidently  expected  it.  But,  alas !  this 
effort  was  beyond  his  power  —  he  stood  "  looking 
delightfully  with  all  his  might,"  but  he  could  pro- 
ceed no  further. 

His  friend,  a  young  collegian,  pressed  to  his 
side,  whispering,  "  I  have  tlie  honour ;  "  and  the 
words,  "  I  have  the  honour,"  passed  his  lips.  "  To 
appear  before  you,"  followed  ;  but  beyond  "  to 
appear  "  could  not  be  heard,  and  one  of  the  mob 
called  out  lustil}' — 

"  We  see  you  appear,  sir,  an  a  varry  prattv 
figger  ye  cut.  No  lass  can  cast  her  eyes  on  a 
hansomer  lad  than  yo  are." 

Shouts  of  laughter  followed,  and  the  young  can- 
didate was  completely  hors  de  combat ;  he  sought 
and  found  refuge  in  the  encircling  refuge  of  hit 
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vexed  and  pitying  friends — his  opponents  felt  for 
him,  and  were  silent. 

But  now,  at  the  turn  formed  by  the  market-place 
square,  were  seen  preparations  for  tiie  great  man's 
address  to  the  people,  who  had  come,  in  many  cases, 
for  many  miles ;  and  whom  friends  and  opponents 
were  alike  anxious  to  hear,  and  prepared  to  admire. 
The  crowd  below  remained  quiet  and  calm,  as  if 
suddenly  transfixed  to  stone,  and  every  outstretched 
head  seemed  to  double  its  powers  of  hearing,  when, 
stepping  upon  a  temporary  platform,  tiie  dignity 
of  conscious  power  covering  the  defects  of  an  awk- 
ward gait  and  a  physical  imperfection,  the  great 
man  commenced,  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, the  speech  so  ardently  desired.     The 
day  was  beautiful,  the  air  balmy,  tiie  people  pre- 
disposed to  admire,  and  every  topic  on  which  the 
orator  touched  found  its  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the 
great  body  of  his  hearers,  for  he  talked  of  the 
majesty  of  the  people,  the  true  and  only  source  of 
power — the  freedom  of  Britons — the  triumphs  of 
their  perseverance — and  the  necessity  of  exhibit- 
ing it  on  the  present  occasion.     "  Their  young 
candidate,"  he  said,  "  had  every  recommendation ; 
he  had  imbibed  pure  freedom  with  his  mother's 
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their  countryman  (though  hitherto 
i),  and  one  that  was 

" by  the  lore 


.1  «Boieut  Greece,  to  ancient  freedom  wanned." 

t,  the  young  candidate  was  praised  to  the 
^0  AS  a  statesman  in  embryo,  and  the  Glent- 
^A  star  evidently  declined,  when,  with  a  pas* 
^s  for  satire  the  speaker  could  not  control,  be- 
flsse  wont  to  indulge,  having  established  his  own 
aiol  on  its  pedestal,  he  proceeded  to  demolish  ila 
tival  by  a  process  entirely  uncalled  for — the  op- 
posing candidate  was  stigmatized  as  a  narrow- 
minded  man,  accustomed  to  look  on  his  fellow- 
creatures  as  mere  machines,  from  which  he  might 
extract  )x>unds.  shillings,  and  pence,  when  nailed 
to  the  desk  of  his  counting-house.  "  It  was  true, 
he  came  before  the^n  prepared  to  act  an  amusing 
drama ;  but  not,  therefore,  to  take  a  benefit — he 
had  got  two  lords  as  walking  gentlemen,  a  clerk 
of  his  own  to  take  notes,  an  Italian  conjuror,  ai 
better  than  all,  a  skeleton  harlequin,  well  cali 
lated  to  turn  a  summerset,  frighten  an  old  woman, 
and  present  an  irresistible  begging-box  to 
Treasury — but  still,  my  friends,  still,  I  say — " 
Loud  peals  of  laughter,  from  his  own  part)*, 
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drowned  the  voice  of  the  orator  some  momenta, 
but  they  were  not  re-echoed  from  the  general 
crowd;  on  the  contrary,  a  low,  but  increasing, 
murmur  was  heard,  like  the  muttering  of  distant 
thunder,  the  stillness  of  the  vast  body  suddenly 
ceased,  and  it  soon  became  a  number  of  small 
parties,  talking  earnestly  and  generally  loudly 
with  each  other — ^the  words,  "  It's  not  fair,"  were 
heard  on  every  side.  Arthur  seized  the  moment 
of  a  comparative  lull,  and,  stepping  from  the  win- 
dow where  he  was  -standing,  with  an  agility  only 
to  be  met  with  in  his  profession,  upon  the  landing 
formed  by  a  bay  window  beneath,  he  took  up  the 
word  uttered  so  repeatedly ;  and  his  loud,  clear 
voice,  accustomed  to  brave  the  tempest,  instantly 
arrested  all,  and  produced  immediate  silence,  as 
he  said — 

"  You  say  well,  my  friends,  U  is  notfmr^  and 
'  fair  play's  a  jewel,'  both  by  land  and  sea.  I  am 
neither  lawyer  nor  orator,  God  knows;  and  my 
only  pride  is  that  of  being  a  British  sailor.  The 
learned  gentleman  who  addressed  you  is  a  deep 
thinker,  whose  talent  I  honour,  and  grieve  that  it 
is  united  to  a  temper  so  wayward,  and  a  malignity 
so  acute,  that  he  could  forget  the  generous  and 
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entire  forbearance  of  his  opponents,  and  bring 
each  personally  forward,  in  a  supposed  situation 
likely  to  render  the  most  respectable  portion  of 
the  borough  (by  which  I  mean  the  religions  por- 
tion—  those  who,  more  especially,  whether  thej 
go  to  church  or  meeting,  fear  God  and  honour  tbe 
king)  inimical  to  us.  I  trust  they  will  not  be  so 
influenced;  and.  when  I  warn  thexn  not  to  coo- 
demn  a  man  whose  character  is  above  suspicion, 
and  whose  talents  must  bear  comparison  with  Uw 
proudest  in  this  land  of  intelligence,  I  teU  tktm 
and  all,  that  if  they  lose  the  opportimity  of  sr* 
curing  such  a  mode  of  honoiuHng  the  borough, 
they  will  repent  it  to  the  last  moment  of  their 
lives." 

Shouts  of  applause  rang  through  the  air,  cer- 
tainly not  in  consequence  of  the  elegance  of  the 
barangue,  but  simple  truth  goes  to  tbe  heart ;  to 
which  we  may  add,  that  every  word  was  beard  by 
every  creature — ^whatever  had  been  the  injuries  d 
the  orator,  his  limgs  had  sustained  none;  and, 
although  he  was  succeeded  for  a  short  spwe 
(Hentworth,  who  spoke  admirably  the  second  i 
(as  being  more  animated  than  at  the  first),  yrt  it 
was  not  with  equal  effect.     Indeed,  he  fotgot  that 
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he  was  not  addressing  the  senate,  and  his  speech 
was  much  too  good  for  the  occasion — ^he  who  is 
crossing  the  moors  on  a  winter's  evening,  "  when 
fast  falls  the  snow,"  should  adopt  a  very  different 
garment  to  that  which  he  wears  with  impunity  in 
a  warm  drawing-room. 

We  well  rememher  hearing  a  very  superior  man, 
both  as  regarded  elegance  of  mind  and  manners,  and 
extensive  learning  and  information,  describe  the 
mighty  difference  he  experienced  when  he  first  rose 
to  address  the  House  of  Commons,  and  when  he  had 
been  called  upon  to  speak  to  vast  multitudes  in  the 
ancient  city  which  he  afterwards  represented,  and 
where  he  had  been  most  happily  successful  in  dis- 
persing mobs  of  the  most  alarming  description. 
"  My  emotions,"  said  he,  "  were  absolutely  dis- 
tressing. I  felt  the  vast  difference  between  ad- 
dressing my  equals  and  inferiors,  in  a  wide,  undis* 
ceming  multitude,  and  the  concentred  wisdom, 
learning,  and  integrity  of  a  mighty  country.  I 
stood  before  six  or  seven  hundred  men  chosen  from 
among  its  millions,  and  to  this  hour  I  wonder  how 
I  spoke  at  all,  for  the  whole  mass  of  their  consti- 
tuents, not  less  than  their  own  immense  power, 
seemed  to  press  on  me  palpably.'* 
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The  poll  wBs  successful  beTond  the 
yutj,  aixl   the  new    member  when 
cheered,  even  to  the  ooDtent  of  Arthur  aod 
beUa,  who,  as  the  youngest  of  the  partj,  naj 
■uppoeed  to  have  desired  it  the  nMst.     It 
known  to  our  readen^  that  the  latter 
the  whole  business  looked  beyond  the  hour  witli 
sobriety  of  refiection,  more   suited  to  her 
than  her  years.     The  gnuid  affair 
were  anxious  to  depart,  being  under 
cumstances,  and,  although  Lord  and  Lady 
did  fulfil  their  purpose  of  Tisitiug  his  unde^ 
but  for  a  single  day. 

If  invitations  could  iiave  detained  them, 
must  all  have  remained  many  days,  for  never 
Yorkshire  hospitality  more  warmly  preoed 
on  the  following,  when  all  bills  were  paid,  aO 
tions  attended  to,  and  many  an  aching  lieart  r»' 
lieved,  all  set  out  as  they  were  best  able,  save  tb* 
Count,  who  returned  for  a  day  or  two  with  Mr. 
Granard,  intending  to  call  on  many  old  friends,  vxl 
peep  at  many  places  endeared  by  reooUectioo,  ami 
sacred  to  sorrow. 

The  brotJiers  lengthened  their  journey  by 
Gunion  to  Scarborough,  where  Arthur  bad 
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an  indulgence  Lord  Meenbrook  could  not  refuse, 
from  perceiving  how  greatly  he  was  already  im- 
proved, and  from  being  fully  aware  that,  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  she  was  now  placed,  Helen, 
after  the  arrival  of  her  sisters,  would  be  more  than 
ever  engaged — to  this  it  may  be  added  that  he  had 
found  the  pleasure  of  receiving  letters,  written  in 
the  time  borrowed  from  sleep,  and  often  in  afflic- 
tion, but  still  "  warm  from  the  heart,  and  faithful 
to  its  fires."  , 


CHAPTER  LXXIL 

When  we  quitted  the  bed-side  of  Lady  Anoe, 
Lord  Rotheles,  delighted  with  the  prospects  of  his 
two  remaining  nieces,  anxious  to  see  his  still  lan- 
guishing sister,  and,  particularly  desirous  to  hear 
how  the  election  progressed,  determined  to  set  off 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  get  through  a 
couple  of  stages  that  very  evening.  His  bdj's 
tlioughts  being  ever  Londonward,  she  took  care  to 
throw  no  drawback  on  his  wishes,  further  than  to 
propose  spending  the  first  day  or  two  at  the  Cla^ 
rendon,  whilst  their  own  house  was  prepared,  to 
which  he  gladly  assented.  To  be  near  Sir  Edwsid 
Hales  was  alone  a  subject  of  consideration  with 
him,  and  he  hoped-  to  prevail  on  him  and  Mn. 
Margaret  to  take  up  their  abodes  at 
House,  as  soon  as  possible.  As  he  had  never  1 
properly  informed  of  the  state  of  his  sister,  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  believe  that  those  who  propheMd 
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her  death  some  months  before,  had  deceived  them- 
selves, and  that  her  own  account  was  the  only  one 
to  be  relied  on,  yet  he  had  many  surmisings. 

His  anxiety  on  this  point  increased  the  nearer 
he  advanced  to  London,  and  he  gave  orders  at 
Hounslow  to  call  in  Welbeck  Street  the  first  thing, 
in  order  to  make  particular  inquiries.  Helen  pre- 
sented herself  at  the  door  of  the  carriage,  into 
which  she  was  immediately  admitted,  and  received 
afifectionate,  and,  on  the  earl's  part,  sincere  congra- 
tulations on  the  state  of  her  love  affairs ;  but  she 
was  evidently  so  low  in  her  spirits,  and  her  accoimt 
of  Lady  Anne  was  so  unsatisfactory,  that  the  earl 
would  not  proceed  farther  without  seeing  his  sister, 
and  he  alighted  accordingly,  and  went  into  the 
dining-room,  that  she  might  be  apprized  of  his 
coming. 

The  invalid  was  at  the  moment  propped  up  with 
pillows,  and  Georgiana  was  feeding  her  with  jelly. 
In  the  morning,  accounts  of  a  tolerably  promising 
nature  had  been  received  from  Mrs.  Glentworth, 
but  they  were  not  sufSciently  so  to  prevent  her 
from  experiencing  much  solicitude,  and  frequently 
wishing  herself  on  the  spot,  arid,  so  much  was  she 
absorbed  by  this  subject,  that  when  told  her  brother 
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•ad  eamertly  deairad  to  lee  1 
Bring  Lord  Rothelet  here  inuaedi- 
•fedy;  be  toj  Uktij  can  tell  me  something  aboat 
tisekctioQ." 

Agneafab  to  ber  present  bomoor,  and  ooosuteot 
«ttb  Ikt  imlailing  quit  of  **  keeping  up  a|^>ea^ 
abe  addiuuatd  the  e&rl  in  a  cheerful  too^ 
him  to  town,  and  telling  bim  she  ex- 
B  to  give  away  both  her  da^^ten. 
•*  Otahr  to  think,  Rotheles,"  she  added,  **  Helen, 
wbom  I  hate  sigfaed  over  many  a  time,  feaiiogi 
|hijUj  at  dw  ie,  that  she  would  live  to  become  u 
dd  maid,  with  blue  lips,  and  a  whitey  brown  com- 
|ilnrinn,  Inring  on  ber  bundled  a  year  in  a  northen 
village,  playing  tradrilk  with  the  doctor's  lady 
and  the  vicar's  widow ;  instead  of  which,  this  feiy 
giri  manim  the  han«faomn«t  young  noUeman  aboot 
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Lord  Botbelet  made  anefort  to  smile — to  atpedi 
mm  tttteriy  beyood  his  power.  That  the  a! 
befcre  him  was  really  the  remnant  of  his  sister,  to 
voice  and  its  subject  convinced  him,  otherwise  ka 
might  bave  exclaimed,  "  mireal  mockery,  bencMt* 
to  the  thing  which  hailed  him  "brother."  Yd 
:  there  no  deficiency  in  those  obaervanoea*  ' 
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aoften  to  the  eye  the  ghastly  character  of  that  visi- 
tant, whose  seal  is  on  the  features.  The  curtains 
of  the  bed  were  lined  with  the  palest  pink,  the 
finest  lace  fell  in  soft  folds  round  the  pale  &ce,  and 
a  rich  velvet  scarf  was  thrown  over  the  counter- 
pane, to  divert  the  eye  from  noting  deficiencies ; 
yet  Lord  Rotheles  saw  alone  that  death  in  a  pal- 
pable form  was  before  him ;  the  very  voice  seemed 
unearthly ;  he  was  shocked,  bewildered,  overcome, 
as  he  had  never  been  before,  and,  sinking  into  the 
nearest  chair,  his  bosom  heaved  with  convulsive 
sobs,  that  seemed  to  rend  his  very  frame. 

Georgiana  was  exceedingly  alarmed,  and  offered 
him  water,  salts,  whatever  she  could  think  of,  and 
the  nurse  eagerly  began  to  chafe  his  bands  for  a 
short  time,  being  exceedingly  alarmed,  whilst  his 
old  attendant,  long  accustomed  to  witness  his  com- 
plaint, was  horror  struck  by  the  expression  of  his 
countenance.  His  lord  had  never  been  so  ill  as 
now,  since  several  hours  passed  before  he  was  able 
to  speak,  and  his  physician  desired  to  have  a  con- 
sultation, which  accordingly  took  place,  but  without 
any  favourable  results.  The  whole  of  the  next  day 
every  person  under  the  roof,  with  their  kind  neigh- 
bours, and  the  good  old  baronet,  were  indefatigable 
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in  their  attentions,  and  tiiose  of  the  latter  ap- 
peared to  yield  the  patient  some  comfort,  for  ens 
when  he  could  not  speak,  his  eye  surveyed  bim 
with  apparent  pleasure,  and,  when  he  could  utttr 
it,  the  name  of  Glentworth  several  times  broke 
f  from  his  lips.  As  no  one  understood  him  so  wd 
as  Georgiana,  she  was  the  person  to  whom  iaif 
Anne  irom  time  to  time  applied  for  iaformatioo. 
On  this  circumstance  being  mentioned,  she  ob- 
aenred,  "  It  was  rather  odd  he  mentioned  the  name 
in  kindness  ;  had  he  done  it  with  a  curse,  it  wonlii 
have  been  no  wonder,  though  thai  would  not  han 
applied  to  her  son-in-law.^ 

**  My  uncle  has  no  other  feelings  than  kind 
ones,  to  any  human  being.  I  understood  him  to 
say,  tiiat  Mr.  Glentworth  and  he  had  been  oqual 
sufferers  from  some  wicked  man,  but  that  he  no* 
forgave  even  tJiat  man,  and  trusted  my  brotha 
would  do  the  same." 

"  I  am  glad  he  eBd  say  so — ^that  be  could  mj 
so;  it  makes  me  happy." 

"  And  I  think  he  wants  to  see  Mr.  Glent 
about  his  will,  but  Sir  Edward  said  that  was 
material,  he  should  do  as  well ;  to   which 
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"  I  thought  that  woman  would  have  taken  care 
to  wheedle  him  into  getting  the  little  he  has  to 
leave,  long  ago.  Mind  you  don't  let  her  come 
near  me ;  and  yet  I  should  just  like  to  inquire  how 
she  approved  of  my  daughter  Mary'*s  marriage, 
after  seven  years  of  unmerited  suffering  ?  I  should, 
I  confess." 

"  Not  now,  dear  mamma,  not  now,"  said  Geor- 
giana,  in  piteous  accents. 

"  It  must  be  now,  or  never,"  said  Lady  Anne, 
sharply ;  but  to  the  great  relief  of  her  daughters, 
she  did  not  mention  such  an  intention  again,  though 
she  was  evidently  busy  in  her  own  mind,  calcu- 
lating what  it  was  probable  Lady  Rotheles  might 
make  by  the  effects  her  husband  would  leave. 
"  The  furniture,"  she  muttered,  "  is  old,  and  out 
of  fashion.  I  don't  suppose  Colonel  Ellerton  will 
buy  it  at  all.  If  I  could  speak  to  him,  I'm  sure  he 
wouldn't.  The  hounds  and  horses  will  go  for 
something,  though  they  are  gone  down  sadly  since 
he  left  off  hunting.  Then  there  must  be  debts: 
no  one  ever  died  out  of  debt  who  pretended  to  any 
style  at  all!  Time  was,  Rotheles  had  plenty  of 
them ;  but  his  godfather  lefl  him  a  capital  legacy 
only  ten  years  since,  and  I  think  he  has  been  pretty 
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wbD  off  for  m  kng  tnae.  She  baa  a  tl^>pc^m^^  a 
ud  Dotaatngle  einld  to  keep;  and 
win  take  the  swecfangs,  and  make  t 
eoqile  of  tboaaaDds  at  least:  no  great  things  to 
aeaidewith,  to  be  sure.  PU  tell  Mar;  to 
mj  fktan  bjr  Lawieoce ;  neither  she  oor 
the  heir  has  a  right  to  it.  A  gnod  deal  of  the 
plMa  k  heiik)um,or  I  wookl  insist  oo  the  ngfan 
<■  Bijr  daagnten. 

IVmgfa  the  mind  of  Lady  Auoe  was  thos  boij, 
whUrt  her  affictod  brother  was  struggling  fur  iifit, 
it  is  certain  that  she  ako  felt  much  fur  his  snfir- 
iags ;  aad  as  both  Helen  and  Geo^iana  wne  np 
the  whole  ii%fat,  her  inquiries  were  incessaat,  and 
■be  sent  naaj  kind  messages  which  had  ahi^  a 
soothing  t/Kedk  oo  his  mind,  and  it  was  obeerfed 
that  in  eveiy  petitka  for  merrj  which  eitber  acalt 
pain,  or  a  proper  sense  of  his  apptDaching  fatedrrw 
from  his  lips,  he  dien  ooopled  the  name  of  her  be 
tanned  his  "bdoved  sister."  The  following  man- 
be  was  BDcfa  easier,  and  heard,  with  a  {not 
dtat  his  saster  was  daBg^ted  with  the  pio> 
fgiMB  of  tbs  decCioo.  and  had  eren  propoaed  to  be 
carried  op  to  his  room  to  read  the  ietten  sba  tad 
••oaired ;  but  be  ileeUiied  a  visit  which  b«  was  amt 
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would  be  her  immediate  death,  and  said — "  He 
wished  to  see  no  one  but  his  nieces  and  Sir  Edward." 
Lady  Rotheles  was  forbidden  by  the  latter  to  ask 
him  any  questions,  and  told  "  that  all  his  affairs 
were  equitably  settled,"  on  which  she  flew  down 
stairs  and  insisted  on  seeing  Lady  Anne,  saying— 
"  some  conspiracy  was  on  foot  to  deprive  her  of  her 
rights,  and  she  was  determined  to  do  herself 
justice.  Lady  Anne  had  been  a  thorn  in  her  side 
while  she  lived,  and  was  determined  to  injure  her, 
even  when  she  had  ceased  to  live.'" 

Helen  wept,  and  clung  around  her.  The  nurse 
assured  her  that  the  physician  had  peremptorily 
insisted  that  no  stranger  should  enter;  but  she 
persisted  and  forced  her  way  to  the  bed  of  the  in- 
valid, who  had  heard  all  that  had  passed,  and  was 
perfectly  prepared  to  receive  her. 

"  Dear  sister,"  she  began  (not  aware  that  her 
words  had  been  heard), "  I  think  it  strange  that 
you  should  be  denied  to  me,  at  a  time  when  we 
have  a  joint  interest  in  the  disposition  of  Lord 
Rotheles^s  property,  which  he  is  probably  giving 
entirely  to  strangers.  Sir  Edward  Hales  rules  him 
in  every  thing." 

"  Thank  God  he  is  in  such  good  hands !     I 

VOL.  III.  0 


Wfaat  bos  mv  niece  to  do  with 


be  joa  have  taken  my  cod- 
.  Yes,  die  !  probaUj  behn 
1,  vfaj  did  you  suffer  yoondf 
viadi  opens  the  poses,  eristai 
f,  sad  win  render  tfie  digbtsst  inftetioB 
i?  Yes !  I  am  amatentioaaliy  tlie  arei^  <i 
ly  myaaes,  Bnciy  word  joa  speak,  emj 
fo^  iBipre,  Eolbjects  you  to  becoming  tic 
yoB  are  beholding,  aj,  and  sooo, 
lose  not  a  moment  in 
tlK  ooolBBi  some  dn^  —  the  antiseptic 
«lick  yoa  all  take  to  guard  you  from  ioftctifia, 

and ^•• 

But  the  oouHlew  was  gone,  and  her 
;  dcnra  U»  stieet,  ere  Qeorgtana  ooold 
drops  or  water.  As  Lady  Anne  heard' 
sbe  said,  with  somewfaat  of  a  complacent  smile,  "I 
do  vish  old  Palmer  had  been  here  to  see  bow  I  test 
^t  vtnan  off!     I  hare  cored  her  for  one  wbil* 
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of  tormenting  either  me  or  her  husband.  Tell 
your  dear  uncle  she  is  gone,  Georgiana ;  and  see  if 
he  continues  easier." 

Many  were  the  messages  passed  on  this  eventful 
day  between  the  invalids,  and  all  spoke  of  Lord 
Rotheles  as  being  easy  in  person  and  calm  in  mind ; 
but  exactly  forty-eight  hours  after  bis  severe  sei- 
zure on  beholding  his  sister,  the  last  of  the  Earls 
of  Rotheles  breathed  his  dying  sigh,  whilst  feebly 
grasping  the  hand  of  that  venerable  friend  who  was 
the  "  foe  to  his  faults,  but  friend  to  his  amend- 
ment," and  who  forgot  his  own  infirmities  in  his 
anxiety  to  impart  etemed  truths,  or  bless,  with 
heavenly  consolations,  that  humble  and  contrite 
spirit  which  was,  as  he  devoutly  trusted, 

"  Not  doomed  to  die,  and  go  it  knew  not  where." 
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CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

Wbeo  Ladj  Anne  was  infonned  by  her 
daagfaten  that  tbeir  dear  uncle  was  no  more,  d» 
■pfMued  las  sufpriaed  than  sorry,  sayii^  oolj — 
"  Poor  Houy !  bow  acute  must  have  been  the  suf- 
Seiiap  of  ao  liauted  a  time !  He  has  died  much  in 
the  aine  way  that  our  father  did,  and  at  the  mtat 

Helen  and  Gear]giaiu  had  of  late  loved 
tmcle  dearly,  having  experienced  from  him  moral 
pitenal  kiodoess  than  they  could  recollect  i 
from  any  other  person,  and,  but  for  the  affectiooate 
attentionB  of  Mr^.  Palmer  and  Mrs.  Margaret 
Hales,  would  hare  been  utterly  unequal  to  contiQUf 
thoee  duties  to  their  mother  it  was  their  earnest  de- 
sire to  pay.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  she 
found  to  be  busily  calculatiug  the  expeooe 
Lord  Botheles's  funeral,  and  detailing  every  parti- 
cular of  mutes,  escutcheons,  banner-men,  featben, 
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cofiches,  &c.,  in  an  anxious  manner,  and  was  heard 
to  say  repeatedly,  *'  IVo  might  just  as  well  go  as 
one ;  the  appearance  would  be  better,  and  it  would 
not  make  twenty  pounds  difference.  —  But,"  she 
exclaimed,  after  a  pause, "  I  will  try;  I  must  see  poor 
Rotheles  once  more."  And  the  d3ring  bent  over  the 
dead,  the  skinny  lips  pressed  the  marble  forehead, 
and  a  few  icy  tears  dropped  from  the  cheek  in  which 
some  portion  of  life  remained,  on  that  whence  it 
had  fled  for  ever.  In  thus  obtaining  her  desire,  the 
whole  person  of  Lady  Anne  rested  on  the  corpse, 
and  Williams,  who  was  keeping  watch,  and  was 
tall  and  strong,  seeing  the  nurse  at  fault,  took  Lady 
Anne  up  carefully  in  his  arms,  and  re-conveyed  her 
and  her  innumerable  wrappings,  with  the  utmost 
tenderness,  to  her  couch.  When  he  had  seen  her 
take  the  restorative  Helen  offered,  the  faithful  valet 
ventured  to  say, — 

"  Pray,  take  comfort,  my  lady,  pray  do.  I'm  but 
a  servant,  and  perhaps  I  oughtn't  to  speak ;  but  as  I 
do  know  that  my  lord  have  been  gathering  up  thou- 
sands on  thousands  for  the  young  ladies,  I  can't 
forbear  to  tell  'ee." 

"  T^ottsanda,  Williams  ? "  said  Lady  Anne,  her 
eyes  again  relighting  at  the  words,  though  her  hands 
and  arms  were  already  marble. 
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**  Yet,  tktmtamia!  my  ladj ;  and  thej  are  all  for 
tkewif  I  know,  fer  1117  lord  told  me  so.  The  coon- 
1MB  has  ficUed  betself  to  fiddle-atrings,  'caioe  Jbt 
wants  alt,  and  would  do  if  the  heap  was  as  big  u 
St.  Paul's ;  bat  mj  lord  has  done  justice  by  ber, 
only  has  aiain  object  was  gottr  daughters,  my  ladr. 
He  kwed  yao  deariy, — Oh!  very  dearly." 

**  Then  why  not  give  me  the  money  instead  of 
fliTing  it?  I  would  have  had  a  bouse  in  Belgran 
Square,  or  a  complete — yes,  a  com .** 

Tha  words  oeased — the  last  energy  was  spent— 
Lady  Anne  was  no  more. 

For  a  time  the  poor  girls  insisted  on  applying  I 
rane^es  for  fainting,  insisting  she  must  reviv;, 
and  their  own  serrant  joined  in  their  opinioo,  for  b 
(met  the  invalid  had  lived  so  much  longer  than 
eooU  bave  been  expected  in  her  reducad  atata,  tbat 
both  bar  servants  and  those  of  Mr.  Palmer  1 
to  dodbt  that  she  could  die  at  all ;  and  the 
imnBfiate  interest  awakened  for  poor  Lonl  Bo- 
tkaka  had  made  her  comparatively  forgotten.  Tbs 
nurse  and  valet  knew  better,  and  got  them  oat  of 
the  room  as  soon  as  possible,  the  latter  offiKtag  I 
call  op  Mrs.  Palmer,  "  who  was  so  good  a  la4yi  < 
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would  get  up,  he  didn^t  doubt,  though  she  had  a 
cold,  he  believed." 

"  She  could  do  mamma  no  good  now,  and  un- 
doubtedly ought  not  to  be  disturbed  on  ihtir  ac- 
count," was  the  immediate  answer;  and  after  a  time, 
having  gazed  once  more  on  the  brother  and  sister 
80  singularly  united  in  death,  and  remarked  the 
likeness  between  their  features,  now  more  evident 
than  it  had  been  for  years,  being  completely  ex- 
hausted (for  this  was  their  third  night  of  watching), 
both  crept  to  their  attic,  and  happily  became  soon 
buried  in  profound  repose. 

When  the  good  neighbours  knew  what  had  oc- 
curred, they  took  care  that  all  sounds  which  might 
startle  or  annoy  tlie  sleeping  sisters  should  be  sup- 
pressed ;  and  Mr.  Palmer  gave  up  his  usual  visit 
to  the  city,  that  he  might  hold  himself  at  liberty  to 
console  by  his  presence,  or  assist  by  his  advice,  two 
young  creatures  so  painfully  situated  and  so  entirely 
beloved. 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon.  Lord  Rotheles's 
man  of  business  arrived  in  Welbeck  Street,  and 
finding  from  Mr.  Palmer  that  he  had  already  heard 
much  of  the  disposition  of  the  earl's  property  from 
Sir  Edward  Hales,  did  not  hesitate  to  entrust  him 


ij— he  had  farther  dmsedl 
,iB  rwBni  for  their 

9  wnensj 
of  a  thnimwnd  m-jmti 

iftes  regnln-1 

b),  but  Id  whin  he  had  beqt 

1  the  sale  of  his  cJRjcla  ai^lit  pn>> 

Be  hid  aril  masidend  his  old  amants, 

I  private  darities,  and  erea  tbe 

glib  ancqiiaMe  to  good  naghboaw  and  friends— i 

and  BentiraentU 
» and  tnofale  and  sicknea  taitf  bt 
Ub  to  tlmk,  ■argcd  into  the  man  of  pemteoce. 
He  became  first  aprigbt  and 
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regular,  then  pitiful,  considerate,  and  generous  — 
the  heart  that  in  his  days  of  weakness  misled  him, 
in  the  days  of  humility  and  consideration  consoled 
him — he  lired  to  redeem  his  character,  to  benefit 
his  family  and  his  dependants,  and  the  tears  of 
many  watered  his  grave.  The  "heart  of  flesh" 
may  be  remodelled,  but  the  "  heart  of  stone  "  is  the 
same  for  ever,  immalleable,  unsightly,  and  un- 
fruitful. 

Letters  and  newspapers  came  in  abundantly ; 
they  spoke  of  the  triumphant  close  of  the  election, 
and  assured  Lady  Anne,  "  that  her  advice  had  been 
strictly  complied  with,  and  had  answered  in  every 
particular ;"  but  alas !  the  good  news  arrived  too 
late ;  the  f  dull,  cold  ear  of  death,^'  long  as  it  ap- 
peared to  have  been  kept  open  for  the  very  purpose 
of  receiving  this  tale  of  triumph,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  yield,  and  there  was  nothing  found  likely 
to  rejoice  the  hearts  of  the  mourners,  save  in  the 
belief  that  their  sisters  would  soon  be  restored  to 
them. 

Louisa  was,  indeed,  already  with  them  called  thi. 
ther  by  the  death  of  her  uncle,  who,  sooth  to  say, 
claimed  the  tenderest  tears  of  all,  before  any  learned 
the  extent  of  their  obligations.    Whilst  Mrs.  Pen- 

o5 


die! 

the  pnipei  pin; 
•  of  naktkii  is  laid  ttai^ 
I  ke  lye  to  git  the  Twite  cbea^  « 
I  cfft  atetka  ampkiMn.  ad  CN« 


Biocardiiii  anolfaerl 

for  all  Uwfoolisb 
He  IS  a  good  ama— 

of  knaty*  as  Mr.  Mmt 
exseadii^  grate£il  to  the  btarti 
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of  her  daughters ;  and  so  much  does  death  halo 
its  object,  that,  could  a  stranger,  at  this  hour  of 
awakened  feeling,  have  heard  the  three  daughters 
talk  of  "  poor  dear  mamma,^'  they  would  have  re- 
garded the  deceased  as  a  faultless  personage.  Helen 
most  positively  refused  to  open  the  money-drawer 
until  Mr.  Glentworth's  arrival,  saying,  "  she  knew  , 
that  Lady  Anne  would  not  be  pleased  if  she  did ;" 
and  deeply,  though  momentarily,  did  blushes  crim- 
son her  cheek  as  she  recollected  the  way  in  which 
mamma  had  been  willing  to  stock  that  drawer  at 
the  expense  of  her  own  friends  and  the  lovers  of 
her  daughters ;  but  silence  sat  on  her  lips. 

In  the  dark  hour,  the  hearse  arrived,  which  re- 
moved the  remains  of  their  beloved  uncle.  The 
good  baronet  and  his  sister  contrived  to  be  with 
them  at  the  time ;  and  he  informed  them  that  his 
own  grandsons  had  received  directions  from  him  to 
cross  the  country  to  Worcestershire,  and  attend  the 
funeral,  and  he  could  not  doubt  Lord  Allerton 
would  contrive  to  be  there  also,  as  the  near  neigh- 
bour and  relative  of  the  deceased.  "  You  will  be 
surprised  to  hear,"  he  added,  "  that  the  Countess 
is  actually  setting  out  to  Baden-Baden  to-morrow 
by  tlie  advice  of  her  physician.    My  sister's  maid 
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leOtCkicnidoa 


about  an  hoar  since,  with 
•nd  saw  ber,  as  she  aays,  Ralij 


OanrgiaBa  when  she  beard  it ;  but  ibi 
bndf  with  the  belief  that  the  CouDtai 
WBaokawaaaDtobekiUedbyoooceit;  she,bov- 
e«cr,  rekted  vfaat  had  occurred  with  the  otmoit 
to  tbe  infinite,  inward  amusemeot  of  Mr. 
,  abo  maintaiiw  **  that  bis  UDparalleU 
Ladj  Anne,  bad  not  ber  matL-h  in  lbs 
vorid  far  aendiBg  offa  *  troublesome  customer'  with 
a  ttm,  m  bv  car,  whidi  nut  all  the  waters  of  all  tbt 
BkfiaH  viH  evar  wash  out  again." 

In  ^  middk  of  the  following  day,  the  Gl<mt- 
wtfis  airired  at  the  house  of  mourning,  and  aw, 
bj  m  gianoe  at  the  darkened  windows,  **  death  bid 
I  busy  tbeR,"  but  tbej  Uvtlff  thought  how  bo^, 
;  left  Kflcnbonxigfa  bofore  tlie  time  when  tbe 
kOer  •aaoODdng  Lord  Rotheles's  Tiolent  iUooi 
meked  tbat  fbct.  Isabella  knew  but  little  of  br 
OBcle,  but  that  little  was  endearing ;  and  Mr.  Glal- 
wwtb,  who  bad  only  learned  from  his  sister  iljftj 
tu  they  m^gbt  be  said  to  be  associated  with  cil^H 
otber,  remenbered  with  pity  the  appearance  «f 
fluttar  and  abstiactioo  visible  in  his  lordship^s  aam- 


iaa^ 
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ners,  when  he  performed  the  part  of  father  at  the 
time  of  his  marriage,  and  felt  thankful,  that  by 
naming  him  in  the  trusteeship  of  his  affairs,  he  had 
proved  personal  esteem  to  himself,  and  either  utter 
forgetfulness  or  christian  forgiveness  of  his  father. 
He  warmly  expressed  these  sentiments,  saying  "  he 
would  certainly  pay  the  last  duties  to  one  he  es- 
teemed so  highly,"  and  Mr.  Penrhyn  expressed  the 
same  intention. 

"  You  forget,  indeed,  you  forget,"  stiid  Helen, 
"  dear  mamma  must  be  buried  as  well  as  uncle." 

The  two  gentlemen  looked  at  each  other ;  there 
was  confession  in  the  countenance  of  each  ;  they 
had  forgotten  Lady  Anne :  but  the  entrance  of 
Mr.  Palmer  (who  had  seen  the  travelling  chariot  at 
the  door)  set  all  to  rights.  He  had  himself  ar- 
ranged every  thing  for  the  interment  of  his  neigh- 
bour, with  such  due  regard  to  the  economy  she  re- 
commended, and  the  observances  she  loved,  that 
nothing  remained  undone  ;  and  it  appeared  very 
possible  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Lady  Anne  at  an 
early  hour  on  the  Monday,  and  reach  Rotheles 
Castle,  so  as  to  attend  that  of  its  late  lord  on  Tues- 
day noon. 

This  important  point  adjusted,  they  were  re- 
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;  to  the  carriage,  when  Mr.  Palmer  ndim- 
f, "  You  moat  be  detained  a  moment' 
i  DO  money,  and  refuses  help  &om  me, 
ia  the  belief  that  her  mamma  has  left  plenty  for  pre- 
•eat  WK,  bat  will  let  no  one  <^)eii  the  drawer  but 
Mr.  OeBtvorth :    here  is  the  key." 

**  That  is  exactly  what  my  wife  would  do  under 
the  same  ciirnimUMices.  Lady  Aime  certainly  merit^ 
well  at  the  hands  of  her  sons-in-law .~ 

**  TVtM ;   but  she  meant  you  cUl  to  pay  fbr 
edncstioo  of  your  wives." 

**  Here  are  thirty  sovereigns,  in  tlie  first  place ; 
pat  tMoM  in  your  pocket,  Helen ;  and  here  is  one  of 
the  hmidred-pound  bills  I  sent  her  when  I  mot 
away." 

"  The  other  is  in  this  drawer,  and  labelled,  ' 
buy  Count  Riccardini  a  horse.'  " 

"  I  am  very,  very  glad  of  that,"  said  Glentworth. 
"  though  it  proves  my  suspicions  were  too  jut 
Here  are  also  bills  amounting  to  three  himdred  and 
fiAy  pounds.^ 

The  daughters  being  together  above,  Mr.  Pil- 
mer  exclaimed, "  So,  then,  with  more  than  four  ban- 
dred  pounds  in  this  desk,  we  had  an  execution  in 
the  house  for  seventy-three,  poor  Helen  being  alone, 
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and  almost  frightened  to  death,  and  the  nakedness 
of  the  land  exposed  to  two  young  men — and  all 
this  managed  by  a  proud  woman  in  her  perfect 
senses.  I  can't  understand  this.  Tis  an  inex- 
plicable page  in  the  book  of  human  nature !" 

"  Now  I  think  '  he  that  runs  may  read  it.'  Pride 
is  always  inconsistent,  and,  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
united  to  meanness,  bordering  on  dishonesty.  Ex- 
travagance demands  her  food  from  avarice,  and 
Lady  Anne  was  providing  for  some  expected  tri- 
umph, and  hoarding  up  with  one  hand  what  she 
meant  to  throw  away  with  the  other.  But  we  will 
say  no  more ;  the  ladies  are  coming  down  stairs.  I 
must  hurry  Isabella  away." 

And  if  the  young  mother  soon  forgot,  in  the 
beauty  of  her  smiling  boy  (by  degrees  recalling  her 
to  memory,  and  at  length  fondly  clasping  her  neck), 
that  faded  remnant  of  her  once  beautiful  but  never 
tender  mother,  shall  we  not  rejoice  in  her  joy,  and 
own  her  happiness  is  well  founded?  She  had 
omitted  no  duty,  even  in  all  the  confusion  of  her 
late  engagements,  and  she  had  been  grateful  for  the 
only  kind  attentions  she  ever  could  remember  to 
have  received,  and  for  ever  blotted  from  her  mind 
the  many  mortifications  heaped  on  her  innocent 
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CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

"  Time,"  says  an  old  writer,  '•  is  so  precious  a 
cordial,  we  can  only  receive  it  by  drops  ;"  but  we 
may  add  that,  as  it  never  ceases  to  dispense  its  re- 
storing  influence,  four  of  the  brightest  months  in 
the  year  cannot  pass  over  the  young,  the  hopeful, 
and  the  healthy,  without  imparting  a  most  benig- 
nant influence,  adding  brilliance  to  beauty,  and 
activity  to  intelligence. 

It  is  the  lattei  end  of  August,  when  the  weather 
is  settled,  the  trees  in  full  foliage,  the  second  crop 
of  grass  springing  green  as  the  emerald,  and  the 
waving  gold  of  harvest  becoming  every  hour  of  a 
richer  tint;  when  roses  and  woodbine  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  May  bloom  in  our  hedges,  and  the 
gardens  are  bright  with  magnolias,  acacias,  and 
catalpas.  And  where  can  all  be  seen  in  more  per- 
fection than  Meersbrook  !  standing  half  way  up  a 
gentle  eminence,  looking  round  on  a  small  but 
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tber  was  married,"  whatever  might  be  its  slips  since, 
was  undoubtedly  accurate  now.  The  church  lying 
at  a  very  little  distance  from  the  house,  through  a 
gravelled  pathway,  always  used  by  the  family,  she 
caused  the  whole  to  be  inclosed  with  green  boughs, 
closed  above  with  garlands  of  flowers,  for  which 
purpose  the  whole  village  was  astir,  with  her  at  the 
head  of  them,  about  five  in  the  morning ;  after  this 
she  had  tables  spread  in  the  park,  barrels  placed  at 
proper  distances,  under  the  care  of  old  servants  and 
steady  farmers,  and  stacks  of  loaves  distributed  in 
profusion.  The  pleasures  of  children  were  especi- 
ally cared  for,  and  twelve  of  the  prettiest  girls  in 
the  parish  being  selected  to  strew  flowers  before  the 
brides,  were  appointed  to  be  mistresses  of  the  cere* 
monies,  and  to  "  keep  them  in  order,  as  well  as  make 
them  merry,"  in  which  act  of  instruction,  Arthur 
declared  the  dear  lady  intended  him  to  receive  a 


At  nine,  the  good  btironet  (who  breakfeisted  in 
bed)  came  down  stairs,  in  full  dress,  his  flowing 
white^  locks  being  confined  by  a  ribbon  behind, 
and  cr^e  in  front ;  his  ruffles,  of  fine  Dresden,  and 
his  embroidered  waistcoat,  shewing  what  ladies 
could  do  in  days  past ;  for,  being  deemed  too  pre- 
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cious  for  use,  the  vest  was  still  in  high  preservmtioB, 
and  well  became  the  wearer,  whom  Greorgiana 
thought  she  could  never  admire  enough.  Mrs. 
Margaret  did  not  wear  any  ancient  costume;  but 
she  was  well-dressed,  as  became  her  person  and  her 
years,  and  formed,  with  Mrs.  Palmer,  a  not  un- 
pleasing  variety  to  the  five  fair  sisters.  Of  these, 
we  have  only  to  say,  that  Lady  Allerton's  presence 
being  indispensable,  in  the  eyes  of  both  Helen  and 
Georgiana,  they  had  waited  until  she  had  presented 
her  lord  witli  an  heir,  and  could  "  grace  their  so- 
lemnities" with  her  presence.  Mrs.  Penrhyn  and 
she  were  the  finest  women  present,  as  bloitdes ;  but 
Mrs.  Glentworth  was  allowed,  in  grace,  and  form, 
and  intcUigence  of  countenance,  to  surpass  all  others, 
to  the  evident  satisfaction  of  him  who  was  now 
their  only  uncle,  Count  Riccardini,  wlio  called  her 
his  own  dear  Margarita,  and  seemed  almost  to  be- 
lieve she  was  the  daughter  he  had  lost.  The  two 
fiur  brides  were,  of  course,  the  observed  and  ad- 
mired of  all ;  and  it  would  have  been  indeed  diffi- 
cult to  find  "  two  fairer  roses,  growing  on  one  stem," 
or  two  such  brothers,  to  pair  with  them,  as  Frederic 
and  Arthur ;  for  the  latter,  after  so  long  a  rest  from 
the  changing  climates  and  toils  of  his  profession. 
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had  become  handsomer  than  he  had  ever  been 
before. 

Many  noble  families,  resident  in  Kent  for  the 
summer,  many  old  families,  attached  to  it  as  the 
land  of  their  fathers,  came,  from  far  and  near,  to 
witness  these  interesting  nuptials;  and  never  had 
the  village  church  been  so  crowded,  by  the  great 
and  the  gay,  as  at  this  double  union,  which  wanted 
not  the  crowning  honour  of  being  administered  by 
a  bishop,  two  of  whose  fair  daughters,  with  those  of  a 
neighbouring  nobleman,  officiated  as  bridesmaids. 
The  good  old  baronet  gave  Helen  to  her  bride- 
groom, and  Mr.  Glentworth  performed  the  same 
office  for  Georgiana,  who,  on  this  day,  again  re- 
ceived the  ring,  which  tied  her,  in  a  double  sense, 
for  better  and  worse,  to  the  family  she  entered,  as 
it  was  agreed,  that  she  should  know  no  other  home 
during  the  life  of  the  present  possessor.  On  their 
return  from  church,  when  Sir  Edward  had  taken 
possession  of  his  great  chair,  each  bridegroom,  lead- 
ing up  his  bride,  knelt  before  the  venerable  grand- 
sire,  and  received  his  blessing,  as  he  had  himself 
received  such  benediction  ;  but  at  this  moment,  his 
rememembrance  of  the  past  was  but  too  vivid,  and 
he  was  affected  even  to  tears ;  perhaps  the  mar- 
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riage  of  his  son,  rather  than  his  own,  was  upper- 
most, for,  throwing  his  arms  round  Lord  Meers- 
brook,  he  said,  in  a  faltering  voice,  "  Only  be  like 
him,  Frederic — like  him,  and  you  must  be  happy  !" 
The  wedding  party  strolled  in  the  park,  bidding 
all  welcome,  and  charming  all,  by  their  beauty  and 
their  smiles;  five  such  Iiandsome  sisters,  in  such 
handsome  dresses,  gave  room  for  diversity  of 
opinions ;  but  not  one  couple  excited  so  many  com- 
ments as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glentworth,  it  being  pretty 
generally  agreed  that  Isabella  had  been  compelled 
to  marry  by  her  mother,  "  who  was  a  very  austere 
lady,  and  ruled  her  children  witli  a  rod  of  iron." 
That  she  was  younger  than  the  two  brides,  was  not, 
however,  allowed  to  be  possible ;  and,  in  truth,  she 
did  not  look  so,  for,  with  the  tact  of  affection  and 
well-judging  propriety,  she  always  contrived  to 
dress  to  her  husband's  age,  yet,  so  decidedly  with- 
out the  parade  of  doing  it,  that  he  was  insensible 
of  the  compliment,  though  gratified  by  the  effect, 
until  it  was  pointed  out,  on  this  day,  as  one  of  her 
good  qualities,  by  the  Count,  who  added,  '*  She 
have  more  of  the  abilities  of  her  mothere  than  any 
of  her  sistere ;  they  are  all  good,  I  love  them  moche ; 
but,  as  say  the  Bibel,  she  '  excelleth  them  alL'" 
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"  I  really  think  she  does/'  said  Glentworth,  drily  | 
"  but  not  in  consequence  of  her  likeness  to  Lady 
Anne,  of  whom  the  less  we  say  the  better." 

"  Bah  !  bah  1  we  must  not  be  severe  ;  she  leave 
me  one  hundred  of  pounds  for  my  horse,  and,  what 
is  better,  I  him  get  again ;  so  I  forgive,  in  my  heart, 
all  the  peccadilloes." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that ;  how  did  you  get  him  again  ?" 

"  I  go  with  the  bill  in  my  hand,  and  say,  *  Will 
you  take  this  for  my  Hector  ?'  and  he  say,  '  Yes, 
with  all  of  his  heart!'" 

"I  dare  say  he  spoke  the  truth;  he  rode  the 
poor  beast  six  months,  pulled  him  down  woefully, 
and  sold  him  for  thirty  pounds  profit.  My  dear 
G)unt,  I  give  you  credit  for  many  things,  but  not 
for  making  a  bargain." 

The  Count  shrugged,  hummed  a  few  bars  of  a 
favourite  arietta,  and  went  off,  perfectly  happy, 
thinking  only,  "  he  did  not  cheat  me,  I  cheat  my> 
self.  The  best  thing  of  the  two,  moche.  I  shall 
soon  forgive  myself,  I  dare  to  say  ;  but  I  might  be 
long  time  in  forgive  him." 

A  wedding  may  be  very  pleasant  to  visitors,  bat 
it  can  rarely  be  called  a  happy,  much  less  a  gay 
day,  to  those  immediately  concerned ;  for  either  a 
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all  the  confiding  hope  which  is  love's  most  precious 
gift.  If  Helen  clung  to  her  sister  Mary  somewhat 
too  long,  and  poor  Georgiana  hung  round  Isabella's 
neck,  till  Arthur  gently  removed  the  twining  arms, 
and  whispered  a  soft  claim  in  her  ear,  there  was 
nothing  to  regret  for  either,  although  it  is  certain 
that,  as  they  drove  off,  the  feelings  of  the  poor 
Count  were  so  much  excited,  that  he  rushed  into 
the  park,  and  hid  himself  in  the  nearest  coppic^ 
till  he  had  found  the  relief  of  tears  and  prayers. 

All  are  now  comfortably  settled.  Mr.  Glent- 
worth  has  bought  a  house  in  town,  and  leased  one 
in  the  country,  which  pleased  his  lady's  fancy ;  his 
ddbut  in  parliament  was  all  his  friends  expected 
and  his  lady  desired ;  and,  if  she  has  become  some- 
what more  of  a  politician  than  suits  her  age,  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  in  her  case,  it  is  both  wise 
and  affectionate  to  dress  her  mind,  as  well  as  her 
person,  in  autumnal  hues.  Mr.  Penrhyn  is  now 
in  possession  of  his  paternal  estate,  and  his  wife 
enjoys  her  carriage,  and  all  other  comforts  con- 
sistent with  a  fortune  on  the  increase,  and  a  hus- 
band whose  affections  do  not  decrease.  Lady  Aller- 
ton  is  the  delight  of  her  lord,  and  a  blessing  to  his 
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tenantry,  for  her  own  early  wants  have  taught  her 
how  to  think  and  feel  for  others.  Helen  has  re- 
alized that  which  her  mother  died  in  the  act  of 
desiring;  she  has  got  a  beautiful  house  in  Bel- 
grave  Square,  fitted  up  after  her  own  excellent 
taste,  and  adorned  with  many  little  ornaments  of 
her  own  making,  produced  by  her  admiring  lonl, 
who,  having  acknowledged  Judy  as  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, wished  to  provide  for  her  in  his  houseliold ; 
but  Helen,  being  of  opinion,  that  a  life  of  move- 
ment, which  includes  the  pleEisures  of  gossip,  would 
make  her  happier,  she  is  allowed  a  weekly  stipend, 
which  renders  her  richest  of  the  rich,  in  her  own 
estimation. 

Georgians  actually  sailed  with  Sir  Arthur  the 
first  voyage  he  made  after  their  marriage,  but  he 
would  not  permit  her  to  brave  the  blasts  of  winter ; 
and  in  Meersbrook  she  finds  not  only  every  com- 
fort and  indulgence,  but  sufficient  employment  to 
prevent  her  from  suffering  too  severely  the  anxieties 
inseparable  from  her  situation,  as  the  wife  of  a 
sailor.  Lord  Meersbrook  and  his  lady  are  so  fre- 
quently visitors  to  their  aged  relatives,  and  so  glaJ 
to  bring  her  back  with  them  for  a  few  days,  wh^n 
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she  can  visit  Louisa  and  Isabella,  that  the  affec- 
tions of  the  sisters  as  such  are  most  happily  in  the 
same  state  of  delectable  exercise  that  they  have  been 
blest  with  since  their  childhood.  Of  late  she  has 
become  more  stationary,  from  believing  that  her 
presence  has  a  happy  effect  on  the  dear,  aged  rela- 
tives  she  loves  so  entirely,  and  who  are  still  able  to 
exercise  the  rites  of  hospitality,  and  receive  an  old 
friend  with  a  warm  welcome.  Need  we  say,  with 
how  much  especial  delight  Georgiana  receives  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Palmer,  when  the  shortness  of  the  jour-  . 
ney  tempts  them  to  visit  those  they  esteem  so 
highly,  and  her  they  love  so  dearly  ?  Every  one  of 
the  sisters,  and  their  husbands  no  less,  receive  the 
worthy  couple  with  delight;  but  it  will  be  con- 
cluded that  there  is  a  double  tie,  which  unites 
them  to  Lady  Meersbrook  and  Lady  Hales. 

The  Countess  of  Rotheles  still  continues  abroad, 
but  is  said  to  be  really  in  a  declining  state ;  and 
Mr.  Palmer  frequently  prophesies  that  she  will  die 
before  Georgiana  is  of  age,  thereby  sparing  her 
husband^s  executors  trouble.  He  often  chuckles 
over  the  idea  of  Lady  Anne's  frightening  her  to 
death,  and  wishes  heartily  he  had  witnessed  the 
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accession  of  fortune  from  the  deatli  of  poor  Lady 
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certain  property,  for  it  is  sweet  to  give  as  well  as 
to  receive. 

Count  Riccardini  has  a  home  in  a  village  near 
Exeter,  agreeable  to  his  intention ;  but,  being  in 
perfect  health,  and  capable  of  great  activity,  be 
finds  it  impossible  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time 
in  the  .village,  where  there  are,  nevertheless,  a  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  to  whom  he  is  almost  an  idol. 
No  little  party  can  be  happy  without  the  CovaA ; 
he  is  the  soul  of  a  rural  fete,  and  the  leading 
speaker  in  every  description  of  charity-meetings ; 
from  the  humble  cottage,  where  poverty  and  sick- 
ness have  established  their  appalling  reign,  he  b 
never  long  absent ;  and  his  gifts,  ever  wisely  chosen 
and  kindly  given,  have  restored  many  a  sinking  son 
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of  industry  to  his  family,  and  bade  a  languishing 
mother  behold  her  children  once  more  rejoicing  in 
her  love.  Like  the  man  of  Ross,  in  a  thousand  in- 
stances, he  "the  medicine  makes  and  gives," 
which  relights  the  languid  eye,  and  fills  the  falling 
cheek ;  and  from  his  peculiar  and  feminine  love  for 
children,  often  is  he  enabled  to  arrest  the  destroying 
angel,  and  restore,  as  if  by  miracle,  the  expiring 
babe  to  its  transported  mother.  Having,  however, 
been  successful  in  such  a  case,  it  is  generally  found 
necessary,  to  his  own  feelings,  to  set  out  forthwith, 
and  visit  the  Glentworths,  in  order  to  see  that 
"  the  beloved  Bambino,"  "  the  noble  boy,"  the 
distinguished  "  Castello  Riccardini,"  is  in  health ; 
on  which  occasion,  every  niece,  and  no  less  every 
nephew,  lay  hold  of  him  by  turns,  as  a  prize  too 
precious  for  escape ;  and  half  the  year  elapses  before 
he  can  return  to  his  Devonshire  home,  and  the 
simple,  but  loving  subjects,  who  hold  him  as  their 
sovereign. 

Courteous  reader,  farewell !  if  thou  hast  not 
learnt  from  these  pages  that  "  honesty  is  the  best 
policy."  that  simplicity  and  integrity  are  true 
wisdom,  and  affection,  love,  and  tenderness,  the 
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